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Arbitrary Taxation op the British Inhabitants op 
Calcutta. 

The all-absorbing topic of interest connected withBritsh India, is, 
at present, the pending Stamp Act, by which an attempt is to be made 
to tax the British residents of Calcutta more especially, but eventually, 
no doubt, of every other part of India, to the utmost verge of their 
capacity, to pay, and at the mere will and pleasure of their ( Honour- 
able Masters.’ 

There are some persons who think that they richly deserve this 
: and every other infliction that tyranny can impose upon them, for the 
willing homage which they have, generally speaking, so indiscH- 
minately paid to power and authority, during the last fifty years, 
but more especially for the unresisting manner in which they per- 
mitted themselves to be ignominiously fettered, insulted, and con- 
demned, as totally unworthy to be trusted with the exercise of 
that privilege, by which more than every other, the free are distin- 
guished from the enslaved — the privilege of giving utterance to 
their honest opinions, without dread of any other penalty than the 
verdict of a jury should adjudge. If the whole body of the British resi- 
dents in India bad petitioned for the abolition of that disgraceful 
power, by which the Governors of that country can banish, without a , 
trial, any man who dares utter an opinion contrary to their wishes $— * 
if they had resisted, as they ought to have do|e, the odious impo- 
sition of a law more degrading than any that exists in Turkey .or in 
Spain, which prohibits them, on pain of exile and ruin, from print- 
ing, buying, borrowing, lending, reading, or even podflfcwing- any 
newspaper, book, pamphlet, or publication. Which the Governor- 
General may choose in his caprice to denounce — if they had the 
se^se to perceive, or the courage to act on the perception, that the 
greater evil always includes the lesser, they would have insisted on 
the importance of a Free Press, as including, as well as securing, 
every other specie^of. freedom— and tnen, Stamp Acts, and every 
B2 
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other species of arbitrary enaction, might have been st) subjected to 
the test of discussion and public opinion, as to be opposed with ten 
times the effect that they can now be met by humble petitions, to 
which the parties petitioned will pay just as little attention as such 
humble solicitations of rights, as boons, deserve. 

But though some may argue thus, and on that ground contend, 
that a people who will make no effort for their own liberties deserve 
no advocates to plead their cause, we confess that our hatred of 
arbitrary power is so purely unconnected with personal considera- 
tions, and withal so interminable as well as intense, that notwith- 
standing the great mass of the pretended ' independent ’ British 
inhabitants of India appear to us to have hugged their chains with 
an unaccountable and debasing fondness, and to have joined in the 
general hue and cry against, the few who had nobler spirits than 
themselves, condemning all who dared to write or speak of liberty 
in that despotic land, as miscreants who desired only the destruction 
of all that was sacred and established; — notwithstanding, we say, the 
general prostration of all the faculties of thought and powers of 
action to the supreme will of the ruler for the time being, by which 
the English name and character has been so disgraced in India for 
years past, still, for the sake of the few noble spirits still existing 
amidst this subservient body of Englishmen, as well as for the 
helpless many among the Natives of the couutry itself, from Artiom 
nothing better than slavish submission could yet be expected, we 
think it a duty to raise our voice against this new attempt at tramp- 
ling under foot every consideration for the interests of the subju- 
gated people, which the Government of India, acting under orders 
of their superiors at home, are making, under cover of the Ntamp 
Act, now about to be introduced into Calcutta. 

In our last Number, in the article on the East India Company's 
Monopoly, we took occasion to show that no individual member of 
that Company, or in other words, no Proprietor of East India Stock, 
benefitted, in the remotest degree, from any increase of the Indian 
revenue, as the dividends on the amount of his stock remained, 
under all circumstances, the same; yet that, for the sake of tlu* 
increased patronage connected with an increased expenditure in tlu* 
government of these possessions, the twenty-four Directors were 
always glad to •promote any scheme by which more money could 
be drawn out of (brockets of the people, and placed at their (the* 
Directors’) disposal. There is another reason why new taxes 
delight them. The only way in which a handful of Englishmen 
can rule a large body of foreigners is by keeping them ignorant aiul 
disunited ; the surest way of effecting this is by keeping them poor. 
The same rule applies equally to the smaller body of their own 
countrymen whom they hold under their authority in India. The ! 
rule has been long since applied to the Army, whose officers, being 
kept in a state of perpetual dependence on the possible contingency 
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of a retiring pension, of which any act of independence on their part 
might for ever deprive them, and never being permitted to grow 
sufficiently rich out of their continually curtailed allowances to 
resign the service rather than submit to any indignities ottered to 
them, are retained in the most manageable state of dependence on their 
superiors that could be desired. The Civil Service are only not in 
the same condition, because the civilians are the law-makers both 
in India and at home, and contain too many relatives and connec- 
tions of the Directors themselves to be in much danger of any 
serious injury to their fortunes from any cause but their own indis- 
cretions, which are far from being always unwelcome to the higher 
authorities, as their poverty, when it happens, produces the same 
happy effect of placing the individuals so affected at the entire mercy 
of those, by a subservience to whose will they can alone become 
rich. This is a melancholy and humiliating picture 3 but the chief 
question is, is it not true ? 

That portion of the British inhabitants in India, composed of 
what are miscalled independent gentlemen, divided into free mer- 
chants and free mariners, neither of whom are, however, free to 
do any thing that the Governor for the time being chooses to pro- 
hibit, is, one would have imagined, sufficiently under the power of 
the Government, by the simple condition of their residing in India on 
sufferance only, and being liable to be turned out of the country for 
any thing or nothing, without trial or without cause assigned, as 
well as without hope of redress from appeal. Hut the pleasure of 
impoverishing and trampling down those who are already destitute 
and prostrate, is one which is too dear to despotism not to be gratified 
at every favourable opportunity. And as the free merchants and free 
mariners of India are just as helpless and as incapable of offering any 
effectual resistance to their rulers as the enslaved natives of the 
country, the Directors at home, and their Governors abroad, are, 
no doubt, equally glad of an opportunity of showing these self- 
called ‘ independent’ inhabitants of Hritish-birth, that they are 
powerless and contemptible, and can be treated just as their rulers, 
in their sovereign will and pleasure, see fit. The issue will show 
whether there are any limits to their tyranny or not. In the mean 
time, treating the question as one to be decided by law and reason, 
(to which the petitioning inhabitants of Calcutta, after all their ex- 
perience of the inefficiency of these guides, itill appeal, as though 
these were to settle the dispute !) we shall record what has been said 
and done m the matter 3 earnestly desiring, though certainly not 
much encouraged to hope, that the end may be a triumph of right 
and justice over unbridled avarice and power 3 and that the inha- 
bitants of India, British as well as Native, if they can be taught to 
hate depotism by no other means, may, after they have tamely sub- 
mitted to all sorts of insults on their integrity, their independence, 
and their understanding, be roused to resistance by an attack on 
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their pockets, that meanest of all channels, and one through which 
a high-minded spirit would he least likely to be moved, but which, 
in the present instance, at least, seems to have stirred up a feeling 
that no previous aggravation could create. 

We have received from Calcutta an ollicial copy of the Stamp /\et ; 
but as it fills twelve entire sheets, and is full of technical and minute 
details, we shall not ta\ the reader’s patience by its insertion. The 
only great question that can interest the public mind is the principle 
on which the v\ct is framed, — namely, the assumption that the blast 
India Company and its Government in India have the power to levy, 
at their will and pleasure, contributions in any shape, and to any 
amount, not only from the Natives of India, (for, poor wretches ! not 
even (he complaining English petitioners seem to dispute that,) but 
from all British-born subjects redding bv sufferance in their terri- 
tories. We shall see the principle of the Act in its preamble : though 
this is a formality which, if the poweis recited by it be justly as- 
sumed, might well be dispensed with altogether. This preamble is 
as follows : 

‘ Whereas Stamp Duties have long been raised, levied, and paid 

* within the PROVINCES .s ubordinate to this Presidency j and whcrc- 
( as it appears kxhidiknt, with a view to the impioremenl of the re- 

* venue derived from the said duties : and is ot tin wise just and pro- 

* per that a similar tax * hould he lev led and paid within tiie TOWN 

* of Calcutta, the Vice-President in Council, under the powers 
f vested in him by \ irtue of the !)Sth and ‘Will section of the Act 53d 
f Geo. III. cap. 15 $ and with the sanction of the Court of Directors 

* of the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the 
4 East Indies ; and with the approbation of the Hoard of Commis- 
‘ sioners for the Affairs of India, has ciuuted the following rules to 

* be in force witlini the Town of Calcutta , from and after the 1st day 
‘ of May next ensuing.’ 

This is really a pattern of a preamble which might serve for all 
time to come. It might be thus faiily paraphrased : 

‘ 'Whereas Hoggings and toitures have long been inflicted on slaves 
‘ within the PROVINCES subordinate to this country, (namely, 
f the West Indies, the Mauritius, and the Cape of Good Hope ;) and 
‘ whereas it appears expedient, with a view to the improvement 
{ of discipline, and is othennse just and proper that similar 
‘floggings should be indicted WITHIN T11K ISLAND OF GREAT 

< BRITAIN ITSELF, the prime minister, with the sanction of the 

* West India planters, (the ' honourable masters’ of the well -dogged 
« slaves,) and the secretary of the colonies, (or commissioners for the 
( affairs of our colonial dependencies,) hav e enacted the following rules 

< (for a graduated scale of effective dogging) to be in force within 

< the island of Great Britain, from and after the 1st day of May next 

* ensuing.’ 
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It is difficult to treat so absurd a preamble seriously. It is one 
of the finest instances of the non-miuitur that we remember, even 
in Indian legislation ; and is only to be paralleled by the argument 
of Sir Francis Maenughten, who, when he gave his sanction to the 
law for licensing the Press in India, used a very similar train of 
deduction : contending that — 

‘ Whereas the Legislature of England (to their shame, be it re- 
f corded) gnve to the Government of India an instrument for ellec- 
‘ tually restraining the freedom of Englishmen, in the power to 
‘banish from that country all linhsli-boni individuals, (but these 
‘ only,) without trial, for any act displeasing to the ruling authorities : 
‘Therefore, it was lawful for the Government of India ( without 
r the sanction of the English Legislature) to place a similarly cffcc- 
‘ tive restraint on all lnduui-boni individuals- and, if there were 
‘ no existing law by which this could be done, to make a new law to 
‘ meet the ease.' 

In the same spirit, the India Company assumes, that because they 
have for a long time oppressed the helpless Natives, by a Stamp 
Tax in tin* Provinces, theiefore it is just and expedient that they 
should similatly oppress the equally helpless English at the Presi- 
dencies ; and the logic is indisputable, because it can be enforced if 
necessary at the point of the bayonet, and because if any English- 
man refuses to admit its cogency, lie can In* transported without 
trial, which is a far more effective mode of Glcnciug a man than by 
answering his arguments. 

Arguments, it is true, have been advanced, some of them with 
great spirit and force; though, as yet, they appear to have made 
but little impression. Having repeated, however, the preamble to 
the Act, in which the whole principle of it is included, we shall lirst 
give the Petition of the inhabitants of Calcutta against its passing; 
and then add what may better follow than precede it. The Petition 
is as follows : 

‘ To the R'nrht Honourable (he Her- P resident in Council, the humble 
Petition of the British and Native Inhabitants of Calcutta. 

f That your petitioners respectfully, but most earnestly, entreat the 
attention of your Lordship in Conned to the Stamp Regulation lately 
promulgated, and which has excited the greatest apprehension and alarm 
among the British and Native inhabitants of Calcutta. 

* 2. In the preamble, it is stated to have heen passed by the Vice- 
President in Council, under the powers vested in him by the 98th and 
99th see. 53d (!eo. III., e. 155, and with the sanction of the Court of 
Directors, ami the approbation of the Board of Commissioners for the 
affairs of India. 

* 3. Your petitioners have always understood that the statute adverted 
to, as vesting this power in the local Government, was limited to duties 
and taxes connected with Customs, and was passed for the express pur- 
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>osc of obviating difficulties arising from the imposition of such duties 
md taxes, within the jurisdiction of the King’s Court in India. 

* 4. Your petitioners cannot think that the legislature intended to give 
,o the local Government the right of unlimited taxation. They humbly 
>ubmit, for the consideration of your Lordship in Council, that if the le- 
gislature had intended to bestow any general power of taxation beyond 
he subject-matter of Customs specifically mentioned, such power would 
lave been introduced by a suitable preamble, reciting the expediency or 
exigency of the measure, and would ha\e been strictly defined as to its 
'xtent. Your petitioners cannot, think that Parliament would heedlessly 
lieslow the dangerous power of unlimited taxation, by general expres- 
sions, unconnected with the subject-matter, and of dubious construction. 

4 5. Fourteen years lunc nearly elapsed since the enactment of the f>.'3d 
Leo. III., embracing periods of great public difficulty, when the country 
was engaged in expensive wars, jet no tax lias e\er been imposed under 
the authority of that statute; and your petitioners pray that a power 
uliirli, if it exists, lias tlms slumbered since its creation, may not be 
called forth at a period of puldie peace and tranquillity, when they hope 
that the exigencies of the state cannot require its exercise, and in times 
of commercial pressure and difficulty, when individuals are ill able to 
bear it. 

‘ f>. Your petitioners, in thus drawing the attention of your Lordship 
in ('ouncil to the legality of the regulation, and the important principle 
which it involves, cannot he misunderstood. They disclaim any wish or 
intention to question the power or autlmiitv of Government; they are 
only desirous of respectfully comeving to your Lordship in Council their 
opinion upon a, subject of the greatest moment to their present and future 
interests. 

* 7* With respect to the operation of the regulation, your petitioners 
are unable to express to \ our Lordship in Council the puldie inconve- 
nience, embarrassment, and actual distress, that would inevitably follow 
its enforcement. 

‘ H. The Native Shroffs, in particular, have alroadv taken the greatest 
alarm, and contemplate abandoning. an occupation which they could not 
pursue without ruin, under the provisions ot the Stamp regulation. 

* f). In every country such a tax must produce great inconvenience in 
its operation, and he attended with great vexation in its collection. But 
circumstanced as this country is, your petitioners avow their belief, that 
if the regulation should be carried into effect, commercial dealings would 
be impeded to a degree affecting public credit, and that money transac- 
tions would be wholly suspended. 

* 10. Your petitioners have often experienced, and acknowledged most 
thankfully, the considerate attention always paid by Government to the 
opinion of the community when ic^peelfullv urged; and they entreat 
the attention of jour Lordship in (’ouncil to the respectability and num- 
ber of the signatures to this petition, evincing that it speaks the senti- 
ments and opinions of the British and Native inhabitants of Calcutta. 

Ml. Your petitioners abstain from troubling Government by going in 
detail through the regulation, and pointing out the evils likely to ensue 
fnyn each provision. They do not believe that human wisdom could 
devise any regulation of the same general nature and character that 
would not, in its consequences, be injurious to the public and to Govern- 
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inont ; and the prayer of their petition is, not for the modification, hut 
total abolition of tile measure. 

' 12. In conclusion, your petitioners declare that no measure has ever 
been passed or proposed by Government which excited such general 
alarm and dissatisfaction; and they earnestly pray tliat your Lordship in 
Council will be pleased to allay such feel ini's, and restore, public confi- 
dence, at a period of know a commercial embarrassment, by annulling 
and abolishing the regulation in question, and your petitioners shall e\er 
feel grateful.’ 

To this Petition we shall append the legal opinion of one of the 
most talented and independent members of the Calcutta bur ; whose 
name for the present we withhold, not knowing how far it may he 
fiufe to him to make it public through our pages, but vouching for 
its authenticity, and leav ing the document to speak for itself. It is 
as follows : 

C vsk 

‘ Mr. will In' pleased to give his opinion : 

‘ 1st. Whether the words of the Act o.l Cco III. c l.V), sect. !)S & !)!), 
empowers the (im eminent to introduce a stamp tax like the one at pre- 
heat contemplated. 

‘ 2d. If Air. he of opinion that the words of that Act of Par- 

liament do confer such a power, lie will he pleased to advise whether the 
Stamp Regulation, almut to he introduced, requites to he registered iu 
the Supreme Court before it can he put iu force. 

‘ Md. Air. ’s opinion generally on this important subject will he 

acceptable, and as to the measures most proper to lie pursued iu order 
to picvent the introduction and operation of the Regulation in question. 

Oj) i n inn. 

* In giving my opinion on the questions submitted to me, 1 have endea- 
voured as much as possible to consider them in a strictly professional 
point of view, and to divest my mind, dm mg the consideration of them, 
ol any objections which I may enteitam either to t ho principle of the 
tax', the authority by which it is to he imposed, or tin* nature of the pro- 
visions ami penalties contained in the Regulation imposing it. 

‘ I trust it is a position, beyond all dispute, that within the limits of the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and within the pale of English law in 
this counti y, (“very individual reTdi nt enjovs the same lights and piivi- 
leges as those which are enjoyed bv Englishmen resident iu England, 
except where those privileges have been curtailed or taken away by the 
express words of an Act of Parliament, or by regulations of the local 
Government, acting within the limits assigned to it by statute, and taking 
for its guides and landmarks the provisions of the Taw of England in 
analogous cu«es. Now, I need scarcely remark, that the rights of 
Englishmen, with respect to taxation, are rights guarded with peculiar 
jealousy by the constitution. The power to originate taxation resides 
exclusively with the representatives of the people, and is a power which, 
however used, is never surrendered. In the laxity of colonial adminis- 
tration there have been occasional deviations from the principles of the 
English constitution in this respect, and duties have from time to time, 
and in many places, been levied under the sole authority of the Crown, 
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or local Government; but though Mich deviations have existed, they 
have always been regarded with anxiety by the House of Commons, and 
in the end, as very recently in the eases of New' South \\ ales and Gibral- 
tar, and some years ago in this country, Acts huv c been passed to legalize 
them for the future, and to indemnify; for the past, those who sanctioned 
them. There can be no doubt, at least there is none in my mind, that 
before the Act of 5H Geo. III. e. 155 , and the Act of the succeeding 
year, c. 105, every farthing that was lo\ied within the limits of Calcutta, 
byway of tax, was levied against all law ; and 1 look upon all arguments, 
drawn’ from the practices that may have pnw ailed here before the pass- 
ing of the Act last-mentioned as utterly valueless. A custom or usage 
to bind any one, and under any eiieumstanees, must have a legal origin, 
and this would contradict all known piinciples of law. 

* However, there can lie no doubt now, that the privilege of taxing 
them selves has been taken avvav Irom tin* inhabitants of ( aleutta by dif- 
ferent sections of l he two slatutcs alicady mentioned, and that, authority 
to impose certain taxes h is been tbeieby gi anted and confirmed to the 
local Government; but I have thought it not superfluous to make some 
preliminary observations on flu* principles and doetiinc of the constitu- 
tion of England in regard to taxation, m order to show, that if ever the 
question of how far the authoiitv ol the local Government; extends in 
this matter should become a subject ol discussion Indore a court of 
English law, the words of the statute, confeiring an authority, which 
ill such hands ma\ be so duiigcinus, will and ought to receive a strict 
construction, and the authoiitv mi confetred will be confined within the 
narrowest boundaries 

‘ With regard to the lirst question that I am asked, I feel bound to an- 
swer, that 1 have no doubt whatever that tin words ot the !18th and DfHh 
sections of the olid of the late King, chap. 155, do empower this Go- 
vernment to introduce a stamp tax, like the one at piesent contemplated. 
At first I had anne doubt, and I went over tin* two actions, sentence by 
sentence, and eonsideied them long and anxiou.'ly before I could be 
satisfied in giving such an opinion The Tux proposed is not, in any fair 
or ordinary sense of the winds, and certain!) not in any scientific sense, 
a tax either upon persons or upon property ; it is a lax upon the transfer 
of propei ty, and all the instruments specified in the schedule annexed to 
the proposed regulation fall without the legal definition of property. 
Some are mere muniments and evidences, others what are technically 
termed 4 ehoses in action, ’instruments vvliieh give aright to property, the 
amount of which is either ascertained or not, according to circumstances, 
but which are not piopeiU in themselves such as can become the subject 
of taxation; hut when 1 find that the hitter words of the UHtli section 
give power to the Governor-General in Council to impose taxes, to he 
levied and paid upon and by all persons and property whatsoever, within 
Calcutta, in as ample a manner as they can now lawfully impose any 
duties or taxes, to bo levied, laiscd, or paid upon or by any persons whom- 
soever beyond the limits of Calcutta, I am obliged to say that is impossible 
to use words more eompichensivc. Taxes upon transfer of property, 
admitting them to he neither fail ly included in the description of taxes 
upon property, nor taxes upon persons, are, unquestionably, taxes paid by 
persons ; and when l recollect that, at the time of the passing this Act, a 
stamp duty actually existed in the provinces, and that even if none did 
exist, there can be no doubt of the power of the Governor-General in 
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Council to impose It there. I conceive there can be scarcely any more 
doubt of their power to impose it here, under the words of this Act. 

‘ On the second point I ha\e felt le^s difficulty in connin' to the con- 
clusion, that before the Regulation can be enforced by penalties, it must 
be registered in the Supreme Court. Whatever may be the powers or 
authority of the Government of the Bast India Company mer the Natives 
of India, and beyond Cahutta, — within it, their power is created and 
limited by the Parliament of Great Urit.iin ; and their right to legislate 
for the tow n of ( ’alcutla depends on the .‘Willi section of the Kith Geo. HI., 
which “ makes it lawful for the Governor-General in Council to make 
such rules, ordinances, and regulations for the good order and civil 
government of the setthment of Fort U illiam, and the factories and 
places subordinate, or to be subordinate theieto, as shall be deemed 
just and reasonable, (such rules, oidinauecs, and regulations not being 
repugnant to the laws of the leelm,) and to set, impose, inflict, and levy 
reasonable fines and forfeitures and penalties, for the broach or non- 
observance of such inles, ordinances, and r“giilutions ; Imt, nevertheless, 
the same, or air, of them, shall not he valid, or of anv force or effect, until 
the same shall he duly registered and published in the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, w ilh the consent ami approbation ot the said < \mrl ” and then 
an appeal is giv <*u to anv pri son in ! udia or lingl ind ; and it is further pro- 
vided that the King in Council may disallow such regulations. By the pre- 
amble of this Act, I find that it w as pa^eil (o prevent various abuses in the 
administration and government ol the Past India Company, ami there can 
be no doubt that it w.o maiiilv intended for the security of British sub- 
jects in India, from ii»i" ru I«‘ and oppies urn mi the part of the Company's 
Government, and graduallv to intioduce among theii deeendanfs iind the 
Natives, institutions similar to tlio'C of Ihmland, when the time should 
arrive for it. Such being the intention of the Kcgislatiue, I look upon 
the prov ision contained in the ,‘Jfith metimi a> a li iM, solemnly conferred 
upon the Judges, to - i v <* as a s.ilcgnaid for llm lieiits of the people 
within their jmisdii tion ; as a ,-oit of ehaitei of righf, conferred upon 
the people theimelves, which cannot he taken away (being their only 
security) without the most cxpie.s words n( repeal, and enactments as 
precise and positive as (Imw vvliieh established it. With this view of the 
provisions of the .'Kith section of the l.'itli Geo III., I shall proceed to 
examine the question, vv he! her tin* With -octmii of the odd Geo. III. cap. 

I of), empoweiing t hi v Goveiment to inflict pen sit i'* > for the non-payment 
of the taxes and duties imposed h\ the h’^f h section of the same Act, abro- 
gates the senility given to l lie subject bv the provisions of the loth Geo. 
III. Audi find that by the bblh s|>< ih»ti of the mid Geo 111 , the Governor- 
General in Council is. empowered to “ make lav' s and regulations respect- 
ing duties and taxes, and to impose fines and peiiahies and forfeitures for 
the non-pay ment of them, or the lo each of such laws or regulations in as 
full and ample a m. inner, a-, uch Govemm-Geiieral in (’oinieil may now 
lawfully make anv other Jaws or regulations, or impose any other fines, 
penalties, or forfeitures, whatever.” Now, within Caleuttu what were the. 
regulations which the Governor-Gemual in Council could make, or the. 
penalties which they could law fiiilv impose? None, absolutely none 
whatever, without the sanction of the Kupreme Court. And it is very 
remarkable that these words mod in the IWtli section, “ or in any place 
whatever,” giving the Government authority to impose the tax, arc 
entirely omitted when the mode of enforcing it is pointed out, which 
shows, if there could he any doubt remaining of the intention of the Legis- 
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lfituro, that they did not intend to confide the levying of penalties to the 
discretion of the Government alone, for if the words lud been (as in the 
preceding section) that Government should have power to inflict penal- 
ties in as full and ample a manner within Calcutta as they lawfully mi<>ht 
in any other place whatever , there would have been an end of all doubt 
about their power, and their authority to inflict pains and penalties 
within Calcutta would have clearly co-extension with their power to 
tax. It may be contended that the 54th Geo. III. c. 1 05, shows that the 
Government can lawfully impose penalties without registration ; but so 
far from it, it proves directly the reverse. In my observations at the 
outset, I have shown that no power but that of Parliament can tax ; the 
fundamental principles of the Ln^lidi Constitution heinif, that those 
who are to pay, shall vote and urant, and the people even of the colonies 
are supposed to rant through the House of Commons. Befoie the Act 
of the . r ).‘Jd of the late kin^, therefore, I hold, that the Government and 
the Supreme Court together could not lawfully have raised any, the 
smallest tax, much less the Government alone. And of this opinion, 
evidently, was the Legislature, or then would have been no necessity for 
the Act of the .'» 1 1 h Geo. Ill to lcmove doubts. That Act legalizes 
such orders, regulations, and inures, imposing taxes and penalties as 
existed before the Act of the fi.hl, and makes them bindim; as fully 
and effectually as if impos'd under that Act, but no further; and though 
the Act ol the fi.'hl does i;ive tin* Government authority to impose taxes 
without registration, it does not i;ivc them uulhoiity to impose any other 
penalties than such as Indore it thev laafuHy mi^ht. I ecknovvled^e, 
however, that if anv penalties had Indore the* 5 1th Geo. Ill , been ille- 
gally and by usa^c imposed, .is smdi penalties and usages are made law- 
ful, ‘any act of Ihiilinmcnt or law jkiI w it li-t .Hiding ’ such paitieular 
usages and penalties mij»ht even, though never levied bj \ ii t nr of any 
registered regulation, have, b_v viitm of the sweeping words, 4 any Act or 
law notwilh .funding,’ the foice of law. Hut this would be tin* exception, 
uot the rule. 

‘ It may be observed, that the Si h section of the 21st Geo. TIL, c. /(), 
mi”ht seem to exidude the jurisdiction of the Supreme Couit in matteis 
of revenue, but from the vci v words of that section, whitdi speak ofeol- 
leetion according to the usa^e and jtraetwe of the enu/itri/, it evidently 
relates to the revenue of the interior, and that only. And a reference, 
to the preamble, and the whole scope and tenor of the Act, will render 
it still more abundantly evident that it is the revenue collected from the 
Natives, and acts done in pursuance of the mdeis of Government, relat- 
ing to such collections, that arc withdraw n from the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme ( ourt. By the .'hi section ol this very Act, all acts affecting 
British subjects aie express^ decl.ued to be within its jurisdiction, 
whether done in pursuance ol the orders of Government or not ; and by 
the dth section, the Governor-General and Council are declared to have 
no authority to do, nor are thev to be discharged or acquitted from the 
consequences of doimj;, any u< ts “than such ol the same nature and 
description as thev mi” ht law fully do by the laws and statutes of this 
kingdom.” 1 have aheadv expressed my ojiinion, that they could not 
lawfully raise any the smallest tax within Calcutta ; and if they could, 
this Act reserves expressly to the Supreme Couit the jurisdiction over 
all orders respecting British subjects. Nothing in this Act, therefore, 
can affect the question of taxation under subsequent Acts, much less 
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tlic question of how and by whom penalties are to be imposed for tlie 
breach of them. 

‘ I think it proper to touch but briefly upon the provisions of the 
proposed Regulation, some of which are viiujiilaily objectionable. To 
cuter into minor objections, would lead me to immense prolixity. 1 
shall content mY'olf with pointing out some of the most prominent. 
Hv the I fit h paragraph of the IMh section of this Regulation, the heir, 
administrator, or person in charge of the ellecfs of a (h'ceased stamp- 
vender, who shall refuse to deli\er the stamps remaining unsold, tuu! all 
acroun/s rela/ini<' thereto, that ma if hr Jurt heona inf amou"' the effects of ' 
the deceased, or to allow search lo be made w believer the stamp-collector 
rhoosis to demand to make search, is first made subject to a specific fine 
for each offence, and then is to ho subject, besides, “ to such daily line, 
until thi' papers, documents, and writings mpiiicd are furnished, as the 
Board of !h mine shall d,mt /” The sentence is ambiguous ; it may 
mean either that the Roanl of Revenue is to ha\o a discietionary and 
unlimited power of lining, so that they mav line a man all he is worth 
one dav, and as mm h ai^aiii the next , or it may mean I hi which is flic 
strict niammatical construction, that until the papers aie furnished in 
sadt manner as the Roaid shall direct, the delimpicnt shall lie subject 
To the specific line beloie mentioned The I St h jiaia^raph of the 
same section is liable to -ound objections; a lift tin provisions of the 
InM and .second clauses of the IJtli section, liillu liiii^ penalties upon 
the attoriiev s and agents oflilmaiit call also lor leinark. As unstamped 
papcis x\ i 1 1 lie Ic^al ev ident e to all intents, and it may be no fault 
in IhnJMi com t', whatever it ma\ b(> in the Alofiosil, that documents 
bcloiiLiinn to clients aie not duly st. imped beloie pioduclion, it would 
be the Imimden dnt\ of an attoinev or counsel, to pre\enl the loss of 
a client’s < amc, to put in evidence on u n-t imped documents ; and 
b\ the fust of them pat ^i.iphs tie- mire exhibiting it for the purpose 
of proof is made punishable, and tin* inteiesl and duty of attorneys 
and conn cl m plated m peipctual opposition lh 1 hr second para- 
graph of the last n.imcd section, counsel and attoi ne\ s arc subjected 
to pciiallies for > ,i hda/tne , ixe -itcli pajicis as shall not have the si<»iiu- 
tnre of a licensed ^t.im j>-\ cndrr, which sTn.itmc, for auyht that appears 
in the regulation, iiiav he made in t he Rein;alcse, Persian, or any other 
character in the known woild I lie hist ohi 'ction which I shall notice 
is the urcale.'t of all ; and if c\cr that pimmon w ci c executed it would 
caiisi' the most ^ii“\oiis oppicssion No conti.ict or receipt for any 
sum, however 'inall, is exempted liom tax ; the consequences of this, if 
executed, are obvious; loitunalel) it can never be enlbieed to any ex- 
lent. 

4 As my opinion is aim requested outlie measmes to be pursued in 
order to prevent the introdm turn of this Regulation, I bej» to say, that it 
is possible that as a piivnte eiti/en I mi” lit have dilleient views of the 
|iropriety of the mriNin ', who h, as a lawver, 1 would iceommend to In; 
pursued In the latter cap.ieitv, I should chiefly advise such measures as 
would in my judgment the most ca ilv and specdilv attain the end pro- 
posed. I should recommend, in this view, that the (iov eminent be re- 
spectfully requested to suspend the operation of the tax, and to use their 
endeavours to induce the Jtiiector- to lay it aside altogether. If this 
should fail, and the .Judges wen* to register the Regulation, which, as at 
present trained, I most strongly doubt, J would advise a public applied- 
Ron to be beard by counsel ay-iinst it before registry, anti altei wards an 
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appeal to the King in Council. And also a petition, to he agreed upon 
or sanctioned by a public meeting, praying that the power of taxing and 
levying penalties should he taken from the Government and the Su- 
preme Court,, and exercised by Pailiament alone, unless the inhabitants 
of Calcutta, who are deemed qualified to pay, should also be deemed qua- 
lified to grant. And lastly, if the penalties of the Act should be attempted 
to be enforced without registration, 1 would advise a legal resistance to 
such attempt, the expenses to be defrayed by public subscription ; and 
an appeal from the decision, if adverse, from the Court’s deeming that 
.it had no jurisdiction or any othei reason, and the c.ec vveie appealable ; 
and a petition, nearly similar in its prayer to that which I have mentioned, 
except that it might, be added by wav of alternative, that if the Legisla- 
ture thought fit still to intrust the Gov eminent with the power, it should 
at least interpose the necessity of registration in the Supreme Court. 

Calm t hi Ut March, iSii/- (Signed) ( ) 

To this, in the way of legal argument, nothing can he added. 
But we cannot resist the opporlunilv to dose this series of observa- 
tions and documents on a question of so much public interest in 
India at the present moment, by the remarks of an intelligent writer 
oil the spot, and one mote closely connected with the Government 
than many would imagine, yet, as will he ccn, siillieiently identi- 
fying himself with the people to prevent Ins own commanding posi- 
tion from absorhingl all sympathy with then ., lie sav^ • 

'The petition of the inhabitants oi ( aluufa against this fud 
attempt at unlimited taxation is befoie the \ k e-Go\ eminent, 
which has referred it to the Gov ci not -Gencinl in the I pper Pio- 
vinees. The \ iee-Gov c liior i-., 1 hdieve. sineeiely desirom of 
doing away the thing, as ill-tuned and inconvenient to all, hut 
without sacrificing the pnmiplc oi mil having the right to tax, how, 
and when, and to what extent we please. Loul Amhei si, on 1 ho other 
hand, is attended by Holt Mncken'ie, in quality of di \ -nurse ; and 
as this great financier happens to he the pnieiti of the t..x in ques- 
tion, and peihaps the most arhiti.n y-muided man undci the shelter 
of quiet mamicis, th.it ever emsed a country, he docs not choose to 
give up his child, the tax, — --till less tovield to any such msolenee as 
petitioning, from men w ho hav e nothing to do vv ith the law s but obey 
them ! r l'lit* mdependent inhabitants, on the other side, that is, 
every European out of our semce, and all the Natives who enjoy 
the protection of the Supreme Comt and English laws and privi- 
leges, (when not expressly clepuv ed of them by express Act of Par- 
liament,) stand out on the principle, that this trading Government 
of a leasehold Company, having sinister mleicsts, diametrically 
opposed in all matters of revenue to the g nnnied, shall not be at 
liberty to tax, without limitation, without their consent, without 
even their Iniouded^c of what is impending, without opportunity of 
opposing, or delaying, or appealing, without proof of necessity, 
without control ov er outlay of the taxes. They will not believ e Par- 
liament can contemplate giv ing such hideous power into the hands 
of three or four men, two of whom are strangers, with little know- 
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ledge or real influence, two devoted servants to the common enemy, 
(for so “ our honourable master* 5 ,’’ the Company, is most unceremo- 
niously termed,) possessing, with their corps of functionaries and 
aspirant successors at their backs, the w hole real power of the state. 

‘Our favourite argunu nt (they sax) is, “Why should Europeans, 
or Calcutta Xati\ cs, be exempt from taxes inflicted on those who 
li\e without the Mahratta Ditch \nd to this they reply, 1st, It 
does not follow that because V is unjustly or cruelly treated, an 
argument is furnished for depriving B of exemption from the same, 
if B lu\o had the good fortune to escape heretofore, from whatever 
(ause. '2(1U, We must lint prove that we oit^hl to treat A in the 
xx a\ \x e do, and this they denv in the ease of stamps, or law pro- 
ceedings, or transfers of propeilx. They sax stall taxes are wrong. 
1. Because they are taxes on jusli. e. •>. Because they are impedi- 
ments to mdiistix. Because this country is in tin infant .v/uge of 
commerce, aguculture, and manula< tmes, and mutble to bear this 
fresh burthen. I Because m no country wheie the (iovernment 
absorbs all the rent of land, is (laic, or can llano be, room for the 
European taxation nt more adx lined count i le- , w here rent is m 
pinate hands. Became we oppress the people, m addition, with 
monopolies of salt, opium, and silk, and pi i\ doges, and pieferciiecs, 
enjoyed b\ us as tiading soveicijjts Be< aiise expel lenee has 
twue shown, that the stamps, extent those on law pi oeecdiiigs, 
luxe been eonsideied i • * t oli'i a hit*, and ie-isted siieeessix el\ , even by 
these pi o-l rate Natix es ; |> a am ’ the people ale s ( > mipov erished 
and miserable, haikwaid ami ic noi. ml, to an int oneeix able degree 
of depression, m 1 lie -a ale of mankind, and unable to boar more 
burthens. 

‘The independt nt Eaiiopeans (I mean those not in om service) 
faiilx meet the tpitMion, and s. t \, ** // i he tax, and the power im- 
posing, and the wax imposed, v.eie all mirxi opt iniiable in regard 
to the Natives ol !h<‘ Ihoxiiwes, m do nol admil that we ought, 
tin 1 1 jot r, to submit toil i’or, 1 we li ive < ei tain geneial consti- 
tutional rights, m (omiiion with all scttleis and colonists from 
England, wheie not cxpie-sl\ depnved of such In/ hue. T. W e are, 
bij law, specially probated m those* » cm ml lights by I’ailiament 
extending to us Engle li laws, and (omis, and piivilegcs, arr/tl in 
spuijint <es v\ , and the implied cunstnu non of a < liame clause, or 
vague enactment, cannot take Irom m our birtli-iight. d. \\ r e are 
the eoiupicior •, and the mass of Native, the loinjinml ; these last 
have no riglits under the Englmh (iov eminent hut what are .spe- 
cially conferred — while we haven// righls not specially taken away. 
4. i he few Natives who live in Calcutta, enjoy c m if light that 
Europeans do, by special enactments placing them under oar judges 
and laws, and, in this respect, aie on a diilerent footing from our 
brethren in the provinces.” 

‘ This is a summary of the arguments used against us by the 
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thinking part of the English merchants and others liore ; and I 
confess I do not see how they are to be met or controverted. The 
(iovornment are perhaps wise, therefore, in refusing their sanction 
(as 1 believe they will) to any public meeting of the aggrieved; 
though some mav think it would be better to let the meeting take 
place, and the opposition to the ta\ of our honourable masters eva- 
porate, as it then would do, in words. 

‘ The civil and military servants (whatever their private opinions) 
take no pari in this matter, — indeed, why should they 5 It would 
only render them obnoxious, and thus do them much more injury 
individually, than they could effect good as particles of a collective 
body. Not half a dozen of either class have yet signed the petition ; 
nor has it been allowed to be presented m person or by deputation, 
as was at lirst intended ; the more ordeily and established mode of 
sending it in through one of our Secretaries being all the favour 
shown it, — as that leads to no pledge*-, or civil compliments, on its 
acceptance or rejection.’ 


Tkstimony or \pphohvtiov rjio.u tiii; Govoiixmuxt or M vdha.h 
to run IIovoi itAitu, Mu. Cora’. 


To the Honourable Jit lull' llennj ('ole, Resident, Mysoor. 

.Sih, — I am directed bv the Honourable the Governor in Council 
to say, that this (iovornment has frequently expressed its approba- 
tion of your public conduct as Resident at Mysoor, both on special 
occasions of dilheulty and importance, and also in the general 
tenour of your proceedings, and at this time in particular, it is due 
to you and very gi at i tying to the (lovemor in ( omu il to stale how 
highly your qualifications for the distinguished othce, so long tilled 
by you, have been appreciated. The Governor in Council considers 
as eminently piaiseworthy and deceiving of imitation your zeal for 
the public honour and interests, your uniform concern for the per- 
sonal wishes of his Highness the Rajah, and for the character and 
success of his government, and the frank and conciliatory disposition 
by which you have always secured the cordial co-operation of every 
authority whose duty it was to act in concert with you. With these 
sentiments, the Governor in Council instruct me to offer you the 
expression of his sincere esteem, and of his deep regret that the 
state of your health should deprive the Government of your further 
services. I have the honour to be, N.e. 

(Signed) D. IIii.l, Chief Secretary. 

Fort St. George Feb. :7, 18-7 
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Classical Excursion from Home to Arpixo, the Birth- 
place or Cicero. 

No. I. 

The beat began to be almost intolerable at Home; neither 
■was it mitigated by one of the loudest thunder-storms l ever re- 
member to have witnessed. The fresher air of the snow-clad Apen- 
nines, and a wish to \isit the birth-place of Cicero, invited me not 
reluctantly from the capital. 

. . . Milii jam non regia Roma, 

Sed vacuum Tihur placet. 

We were accompanied by a venerable Portuguese Jesuit, about to 
join his fraternity in Tivoli ; 4 comes I leliodorus, come ingeninm j* 
who had been in England as far back as the }ear ljbi); and whose 
knowledge of the liner passages in Milton juoved that be had not 
been there in vain. The sun was shooting a lich crimson tint oil 
the ruins of Dioclesian’s baths , a rotunda attached to which, 
Mk hael Angelo turned into a church ; but the magnificent granite 
shafts, ill imitated bv modern in buck and plaistcr, vindicate the 
glory of the (irst architect. About a mile from the gate of Sail Lo- 
renzo, we reached a chimb dedicated to the* snne saint. It is only 
remarkable as having been lately proved by a distinguished antiquary 
lesident at Home, to have* been built with the ruins of the portico of 
Oetavia, wind) enclosed temples to Jupiter and Juno. Plmius tells 
us that Batrac luts and Sunnis, iwo Spailan an Inter ts, were emplovcd 
In Augustus in the erection of tin h i temples; and that m (lie vo- 
lutes of the columns, the\ caused to lx* engraved a frog and li/ard. 
Now in the eighth column that supports the roof of Sail Lorenzo, a 
frog and lizard, illustrative of the names of 1 lie an lulects, appear. 
It is thus that the modem Homans have a pcipitual whet-stone ap- 
plied to their wits bv the gigantic labouis of their ancestors in art. 

We rolled slowly along (lit* old \ la Tiburlina, supposed to have 
been first paved in the consulship of M. Valenm Maximus, in the 
)ear of the city (cccxlvii. Lxcav ations^at wen* made in the pon- 
tificate of Alexander VII. prove that it was thrice raised, three 
pavements in irregular polygonal masses having been them disco- 
vered, one above the other. \ cMiges of the old trot toil's arc* occa- 
sionally visible. About two miles from the church of San Lorenzo, 
just before reaching the Anio, we traversed the spot where Hannibal 
pitched his camp after his battle with the proconsul Pulviiis Marcus. 
We may collect from history, that the Carthaginian general just saw 
Borne, and no more ; as if his destinies permitted nothing further. 
Soon after crossing the bridge thrown over the Anio, and built by 
Maminea, the mother of Alexander Severus, we noticed remains of 
very ancient quarries on the opposite side of the stream. To our left 
was the spot where the consul Scrvilius defeated the Sabines; and 
five miles further, is the scene of another memorable victory gained 

Oriental Herald, J’ol. 15. (J 
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by Aliens Martius over the early inhabitants of Latium. Every rood 
of the Cainpagna has been fought and refought over. 

We presently saw to the left the Lago de’ Tartar i, in colour like 
a bowl of cream, and of a sulphureous, nitrous, and petrifying qua- 
lity. It is perhaps one of the most active petrifying waters known; 
for it gradually transforms into stone the plants and reeds that grow 
for some paces round. A constant fermentation penetrates the pores 
of the weeds with stony particles; the lake is shallow, and its basin 
is a light and porous turf. A few paces beyond, we crossed the 
hoary Albula, which Hows into the Anio by a channel cut by one of 
the princes of the house of Estc. It rises from the Lago Sulfurco, 
celebrated for the oracular groves of Faunas, mentioned in the w ell- 
known lines of Virgil. When Kircher saw this lake, he found it 
about a mile in circuit ; but it is now much reduced in size. It un- 
dergoes a perpetual diminution from the unctuous and bituminous 
matter which Hoats on its surface. Dust and seeds transported by 
the wind adhere to it, and in process of time little islands are formed, 
which, blown to the shores, of course become more compact. None 
of these bituminous islets exceed ten feet in length. A century or 
two may possibly thus annihilate the lake, or reduce it to a bituminous 
marsh. Kircher affirms that it is ‘ imperscrutabilis profunditatis; ’ the 
depth however has been ascertained to be from sixty to one hundred 
and seventy feet. The force of \ irgil’s line, ‘ sawiim exhalat opaca 
mephitim,’ is here sensibly felt by every traveller ; for the atmo- 
sphere, for more than a mile round, is impregnated with a fetid sul- 
phureous cllluvia. 

We almost immediately retailed the l’onte Lucano, either so called 
from the Lueus Tiburti, or from Marcus Plautius Lucanus, one of 
the Plautian family, whose sepulchre, half covered with ivy, pro- 
claims the grandiosita of the Homans in their monumental buildings. 
It is built ofTiburtine stone, and of the same form as that of Cecilia 
Metella, but very inferior in elegance of design. The illustrious 
family of the Plautii gave eighteen consuls to Home. Aulus Plau- 
tius was the conqueror of Caractaeus ; and Claudius having decreed 
him an ovation, went oulflo meet him on his return from .Britain. 
Another of this family having been named by the senate to take 
command of a naval force destined for Asia, lost his wife at Taren- 
tum. As he ascended the funeral pile to take a last farewell, he was 
so affected that he killed himself. They were both buried in a 
common tomb, called by the Tarentines, Sepulchrum Amantium.* 

The freshness of the Tiburtine groves, the murmur of the casca- 
telle, the moon shining in her fullest splendour, formed a most 
grateful contrast to the suffocating heat of the Campagna, that 
pestilens et aridum solum, as it is called by Titius Livius : and we 
just recognised, by the silver light, the immense ruins of the Villa 


* De Sauct. Famil. Plautia, 
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Adriana, surrounded by its pine and cypress groves, and various as 
the character of its founder : ‘ idem severus, loetus, com is, gravis, 
lascivus, cunctator, tenax, liberalis, simulator, sawus, demens, et 
semper in omnibus varius. 1 * 

Wo drove to the Regina, an inn which I have little doubt pro- 
vided us with better fare than Horace enjoyed with his Glycera, 
Propertius with his Cynthia, or Catullus with his Lesbia, when they 
sojourned at Tibur. Nothing is wanting to make the environs of 
thi" Roman Richmond of perfect beaut) but a greater variety of 
trees to break (lie grey monotony of the olive. 

Tibur, according to the most numerous authorities, was built 
before Rome, by a troop of Greeks from the Peloponnesus, 
under the • onduct of Tiberius, Catihis, and Coras, three Argive 
brothers. It long subsisted an independent republic; and did not 
submit to the capital before A. U. (’. ccccxv. It appears that the 
Tibiirtme commonwealth had a high idea of its importance ; for on 
soliciting assistance from Home, against an invasion threatened by 
the neighbouring tribes, the ambassadors dwelling at large on the 
favours that the Romans owed on a similar occasion to Tibur, the 
only reply that they obtained from the senate was, ‘ Superbi estis !’ f 
We find nothing interesting respecting its fate after its annexation 
to the capital, in the lower ages, the inhabitants were put to the 
.sword by the soldiers of Totila j subsequently an irruption of the 
Germans desolated the town. Frederic Barbarossa rebuilt the 
walls, and Pius II. .strengthened them with a fortress, which lie 
built with the ruins of an amphitheatre. It was always a favourite 
retreat of the opulent Romans, both m ancient and modern times. 

1 he monopteral temple of Vesta was our lirst object, of which 
the late Lord Rustol was so enamoured, that he ottered a consider- 
able sum to transport it to his park in Lngland j but the govern- 
ment wisely interposed, and prohibited its removal. The lover of 
art betrays nothing but absurdity in wishing to remove whole 
buildings from their a< eustomed site. What but a ridiculous osten- 
tation t otild suggest the removal, for instance, of either of the 
Piestan temple 1 ', vvhuli might, he imituteeftit less cost at home, and 
at the same time call forth the talents of native workmen } We even 
prefer to see the temple of Lreihtheus, surrounded as it is by monu- 
ments of J urkish barbarism, than placed in the spruce.st lawn, laid 
out by the Reptons and the Browns. The capitals of the temple of 
\ esta, like every composite specimen, are of an indifferent style; 
and the building is, i suspect, of a later date than the Augustan age. 
Contiguous is the Ionic temple of the Sybil, as it is called. An in- 
scription found in it, rather tends to prove that it was dedicated to 
Drusilla, the sister of Caligula. 


* ,'Fl. .Spartian. in Vit. Adrian, 
f Scrviuy ad iEu. VII. J Procopius, 

C 2 
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The building presents a rare specimen of the prostyle, tetrastyle, 
and pseudoperipteral depositions. But the noblest monument of 
Tibur was the temple of Hercules, situated on a commanding height, 
and now occupied by the cathedral. Remains of the eella are still 
visible, and it was about eighty-four palmi in length. Hercules was 
the tutelar deity of the Tiburtines • and is frequently mentioned by 
the classic authors : by Propertius : * 

‘ Curve te in Ilerculeum deportant csscda Tibur?' 
by Silius It aliens : 

‘ Quosqiu* suh Ilercuki.s t.iciturno tlumine minis, 

Pomifcra arva ereant, Anienieohequc CatiHi.' 

and by Martial : 

‘ Itur ad Hemilei gd'nlas qua Tilmris arecs, 

Canaque sulpluireis Albula fmnat aquis.’ 

After surveying the upper falls of the Anio, we descended to the 
Grotta di Neltuno, to facilitate the approach to which, the Trench 
General Miolis, with a commendable public spirit, has lately raised 
a convenient flight of steps. All unprejudiced travellers must, 
indeed, be sensible of the advantages which Italy has derived from 
the impulse given by the 1 French invasion, indeed it may be safely 
averred that no nation ever reaped so great a compensation for the 
incursion of foreign troops. What shall 1 *»ay of the Mount Cenis, 
and of its noble road, carried over steeps usually hidden in the 
clouds > What of the more stupendous woik at the Simplon, where 
the traveller and merchant, after ascending twenty-live miles from 
Homo d’Ossola, and traversing four galleries cut through the solid 
rock, iinds an excellent inn, live thousand feet above the sea > What 
of die \ alais, where before there were only seen a few solitary 
mules, monumental crucilixes, and gaping Cretins, now animated 
by rich and frequented inns, necessarily occupying a numerous 
peasant ry”> What of the bridges thiown across noisy Uhodanus, 
pontem indignatus, before he hides himself in ill-humour 5 Thrice 
have 1 traversed these Alpine passes, and thrice was 1 amazed. The 
pen of the historian will not fail to do justice to these stupendous 
works, not less useful than magnificent. Care also will be taken 
not to forget the barrow-wheelers, the rock-blasters, the superin- 
tending directors, who were actually upon the spot, and with whom 
the principal merit lies. 

But to return to the cascades of the Anio. The prismatic colours 
by a complicated process of relleetion and refraction, described a 
nearly horizontal circle, which, reflected again under the white foam, 
presented a spectacle as novel as it was beautiful. But it is from 
the Grotta della Nirena that the Anio appears in all its magnifi- 
cence. Here you command the three upper cascades, while the river 
at your feet is precipitated with a thundering noise, which seems to 
ghake the dark vault that receives it. Luxuriant vines were bend- 
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ing around with the pizzoutclla grape, of a curved and very oblong 
shape, but insipid flavour. 

Crossing the Anio, we continued our walk circst mite solum 
Tiburis, et mamia Catili J and Inning made the circuit of the chasm 
formed by the river, s oou reached the deserted coment of Saint 
Antonio, built on the foundations of Horace's Tiburtine \ ilia. There 
is no reason for attacking long-established tradition, when it does not 
revolt probability. Suetonius, in his sketch of the life of Horace, 
(and it can be called nothing mou\) tells us, f dooms ejus ostenditur 
circh Tiburtinum luculum.’ Here we found an apartment iidaid 
with tesselated pavement, and tw’o arched chandlers, one of which 
probably contained a bath, for it terminates in a semicircular recess 
at the end. The walls were covered with a nitrous elHoieseenee. It 
is probable that the simplicity of the poet's retreat formed a striking 
contrast to the splendour of the palace of his friend, Quintilius Varus, 
hard by , and to that of his patron, iNJ arenas, opposite, the immense 
substructions of winch pro\e that that dexterous minister loved 
even in (he country, ‘ molem propiinpiam nubibus arduis.’ 

Crossing the lower Anio, by the old Homan bridge, we reached 
the picturesque remains of the \ ilia of this celebrated minister, now 
turned into an iron manufactory. It consisted of a vast range 
of porticos surrounding a tlicatie and two courts, supported by 
Homan Doric pillars below, and Ionic above. Several of the Doric 
: half columns towards one of the principal courts still remain. 

' Streams cut from the Amo flow through the mins in all directions, 
and are tumbled into tin* \ alley through the broken and moss- 
‘ growm arches. 

, We wandered with considerable pleasure o\er (lie tenures, still 
1 covered with the intonaro trodden by the great men of the Augustan 
; age, who no doubt were magnificent Iv entertained with intellectual 
; and sensual pleasures, b) the ‘ mrl gentium,’ the ‘ebur ev Hlmrift/ 
s the ‘ Cilniorum smaragdus,’ as Augustus (.died his favourite minis- 
[ ter, satirically alluding to his loose and bombastic idiom. Miecenas 
will always rank high among that supple class of ministers who 
love to arrange things snugly and comfortably for themselves and 
their master. He had none of the grandeur of Agrippa. Jbit his 
noble patronage of art and talent, and the speech which lie delivered 
in favour of the establishment of the empire, in opposition to the 
sentiments of Agrippa for the restoration of the lepublie, and which 
is transmitted to us by Dio Cassius, prove him a man of no ordinary 
stamp. 

Of the more than thirty Tiburtine villas, which Sickler in .his 
tojKigraphy of Latium enumerates, one of the most interesting, in 
point of recollections, is that which belonged to Caius Cassius. The 
l'undus Cassiami.F is mentioned in an ancient clu oniric of Tivoli, 
dated as far back as a, d. 915} and considerable foundations of it 
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arc still seen on the Via di Careiano (quasi Cassiano), to the south 
of the modern town. The ruins consist of eighteen spacious cham- 
bers, decorated on the outside with Doric columns. But nothing 
shows the former magnificence of this villa more than the discovery 
among its ruins, of the eight muses, and Apollo Cithanedus of the 
Vatican, besides a Faun, a Fallas, and three Ilcrmes of the sages of 
Greece, together with several granite shafts and mosaics. It is 
more than probable that these, or the major part, were the property 
of Cains Cassius; for the Homans, under the empire, attached a 
sort of veneration to what belonged to the illustrious men of the re- 
public ; the purchasers of their property often leaving it untouched ; 
and this we may collect from Flinius and the anecdotal authors. It 
would appear then that ( assius, though a staunch republican, was not 
insensible to the delights of a magnificent country retreat. Here it 
is supposed the conspiracy against C a’sar was projected and arranged. 
Near the villa of Cains Cassius, they pretend to show that which 
belonged to Marcus Brutus. It is not, however, so well authenti- 
cated as the iirst. Wt may ueveitheless conclude that he hud a villa 
at Tibur ; for Cicero, in his ‘ pro Cluentio,’ mentions the Tiburtine 
villa of INI. Brutus, who was a distinguished jurisconsult, and by 
whom it was probably bequeathed to his relation, the friend and 
exterminator of Ca-sar. Many interesting discoveries have been 
made among the ruins, which prove that it was magnificently 
adorned. 

We should not, however, attempt bv a too close investigation, to 
destroy the illusion (if illusion it be) of treading the spot where 
Brutus entertained Ins friends : 

i Whose life was gentle, and the elements 
$o mix’d in him, that nature niiylit >tand up, 

And say to all the world. This was a man/ 

We loitered with pleasure among the hoes and fountains of the 
villa d’Este above. Midiuel Angelo designed one, and called it the 
Queen of the Fountains , it is at any event superior to the rest, which 
consist of little farthing Cupids, squirting water in rows. 

‘ 0 altas pinns, admirandasque cupressus 
Estensis villa*, late quit* prospieit a«*ros 
Ineultos Latii, prostrataque iincnia Roma;!’ 

The cypresses deserve, indeed, a better tribute. They are worthy 
of the lyre of Gray, or any other poet, ‘qui fortassc eupressum scit 
simulure.’ 

No spot in the environs of the capital, not even the heights ol 
Frascati, overlook a more extensive range of the Campngna than 
the garden of the villa d'Este. To the right below, near the sul- 
phureous sources of the Albula, the deposit of which forms the 
Tiburtine stone, we gazed with pleasure on a \ erdant hillock, where 
formerly stood the retreat of Zenobia, the accomplished and inte- 
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resting queen of Palmyra. She has thus been described by l'ollio, 
a contemporary writer : ‘ forma corporis eg regia, oculis suprh 1110- 
dum vigentibus ct nigris ; tanto eandore in dentibus, lit margaritas 
earn plerique habere putarent ; vox pnetereh clam et virilis.' Mie 
appears to have been one of those rare creatures occasionally lent us 
to admire j while the pleasure which we feel in the contemplation 
of their excellencies is dashed by the despair of being able to imitate 
them. 

Augustus, W’e find from Suetonius, was partial to Tibur, where 
he tempered pleasure with the duties ot the chief magistracy : 
‘ pnecipue freqnentiuit provima urbi oppida, Lanuvium, Prieneste, 
Tibur, ubi etiam in portieibus Ilerculis jus pers.epe dixit.’ Augus- 
tus, though not exempt from petty \ unities, and some acts ot 
cruelty, during the ferment of the ci\il wars; though we cannot 
contemplate him with that satisfaction which we should had he 
tilled his ollice on pure elective principles, will always pass a rare 
example among sovereigns, of a hying and unparalleled cour.su of 
prosperity giaduully meliorating the complexion ot the heart. 

Leaving the ‘ doimis Alhnnea’ resonantis,’ and its numerous re- 
collections, we followed the \ la Valeria to Vico-Varo, distant from 
'I iv oli nine miles. The road was *.(> called liom Marcus \ alcrius 
Maximus, who, vve learn from Livnis, paved it in (lie year of the 
cit v eeecxnvu. its former magnificence is conlirmcd by the sub- 
structions which suppoitcd it near the Anio, and fragments of 
bridges still visible, which Unversed streamlets and small ravines. 
It was only fifteen feet m width, and like the \ ia Tilmrtiiiu, paved 
with polygonal Hags. \\ e had Mount ( atilliis on our left, now sur- 
mounted with a crucilix. We passed, to our right, the ruins of the 
pretended villa of Sypliax, king of \umidia, but the inscription 
found, as is said, on its site*, with his name inscribed, in the fifteenth 
century, is of apocrvphal authority. \\ e mav, however, inter from 
Liv ins', that that African sovereign, after having been conlincd a 
prisoner at Alba, on the J’ueine lake, was removed to I lbur, where 
death rescued him from the ignominy of adorning the triumph of 
.Vipio. 

After passing vestiges of ancient sepulchres, and the remains of 
a ‘villa incognita,’ vve readied \ ico-Varo, which would have 
escaped the notice of posterity had it not been mentioned by 
Horace as the seat ot a rustic Sabine senate. W e remarked a 
stratum of lava to the left, the origin of winch perplexes mineralo- 
gists, for no indications of a crater are visible in the environs, and 
the volcanic current lies, as if dropped from the t loads. To account 
for this, some have imagined that the Solfataro below Tivoli is a 
depressed volcano, which certain appearances near the eascatellc, 
and a steep called il Monte Spaccato, or the .Split Mountain, tend 
to confirm. 

The picturesque ruins of an aqueduct which crossed the Anio, 
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and conveyed the Aqua Claudio to Rome, were the only objects 
which compensated for the tilth and barbarism of Vico-Varo. The 
peasants, who are ill clad, speak a very uncouth dialect ; thus, for 
Y^ico-Varo, they say, ' YVico-YVar.’ They fasten wooden soles to their 
feet, tied with packthread, like the straps of the old Roman sandal. 
The next morning early, we reached the confluence of the Lieenza 
(Digentia), with the Tcverone (Anio), and after following the right 
bank of the former stream for about three miles, we arrived at 
Rocca Giovane, built on a sleep surrounded by olives and chcsnuts, 
and close to the site of the Fannm Vacume, mentioned by Horace. 
Vaeuna has been thought, by some of his commentators, the god- 
dess of leisure 3 Lilius Giraldus says, it is synonymous with Minerva 3 
Varro, with Y 7 ictoria. The opinion of the last seems confirmed by 
the following inscription found near the temple : 

‘ IMC . C A ICS A II . VKSCASIAM'S , 

PONT . MAX . TIII11 . POT . 

CENSOR AE OEM . VICTOIUAE . 

YETCSTATK 1)1 LAPSAM . 
hUA . IMPENSA . 

HhSTITI 'IT 

A prostrate brick wall covered with cement, and the portion of a 
small conduit which supplied the temple with water, were all that 
we could find of the Fannm putre \ acuinc. 

Descending by a very rough path into the vale below, we reached 
a group of Spanish chcsnuts, healthy and vigorous, like the genius 
of the amiable poet, on the site of whose Sabine farm they grew. 
Covered with brambles, there are a few layers of brick-work well 
preserved 3 there are also two frusta of columns with plinths, hewn 
out of one stone ; and these are the reputed remains of the Iloratian 
villa. There appears, however, to be some doubt as to the actual 
site. Padre Piazzi places it in a neighbouring valley : Cluverius 
thinks that it was nearer Umbria , but it is, I apprehend, more than 
probable that it stood in this valley of the Lieenza, in which we 
easily recognise Digentia 3 in the village of Rardela, Mandela, built 
on an exposed point, ‘rugosus frigore pagus,’ add to the neighbour- 
hood of the Fannm Yheuna? and of Yhiria 3 while the dry and stony 
bed of the Digentia shows that it is liable to sudden swells, alluded 
to by the poet : 

‘ MultA. mole docendus aprieo parecrc prato.’ 

The Fons Randuske has been lately shown by Mr. Hobhouse to 
be in the neighbourhood of Y'enosa, the birth-place of the bard 3 
but the sources of the Digentia arc cold and pure enough to corre- 
spond with the descriptive lines : 

* Fons ctiam rivo dare nomcn idoneus, ut nee 

Frigidor Thraciam, ncc purior ambiat Hcbrus.' 

The lofty and snow-capt Monte Gcnnaro, Yvhich makes such a 
figure in the landscape seen from Rome, surrounds the site of the 
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villa to the west and the south, and is most likely the Lucretilis of 
the poet. It protected his flocks then equally from the summer 
heats, pluviisque ventis, accompanying the seirocco. 

Ik* it as it may, the scanty fragments which we found amply 
compensated a sultry ride up an arid Sabine \ alley ; for, of all the 
Latin poets, Horace is certainly the most original ; and the best 
proof of this is the impossibility of imitating him with success. 
The harmonious majesty of Virgil, the sonorous pomp of Lucan, 
the philosophical dignity of Lucretius, the spleen and energy of 
Juvenal, the elegiac tenderness of Tibullus and Propertius, and the 
amorous lire of Ovid, have been sometimes caught by good scholars. 
But the stjle of the argute Venusian, especially m his satires and 
epistles, like the ‘ grata protcrvitas’ of his ' (Jhccra,’ has hitherto 
bid deliance to the most relined student. 1 1 is ‘ euriosu felieitas ' 
escapes both Pope and Boileau ; though it must be confessed that 
we are indebted to the last for a more perfect art of poetry. 

Quitting the Horatian villa, we regained tlu* Via Valeria, and fol- 
lowing the course of the Amo to our right, proceeded by the Via Sub- 
lacensis to Subiaco, a place known in ancient, geography under the 
title of the Nunbrivine ponds, and distant from \ ico-Varo about 
twenty miles. We presently crossed the Rio Freddo, which was 
transported to Rome on a course of arches sixty-one miles in length, 
under the title ot Aqua .Marcia. It corresponds with the description 
of it given by Tronlims 4 p. ne statim stagniuo colore prieviridi,’ 
being of an emerald green, and water, when very pure, seems of 
that colour. It is thus th.it the Spaniards have their Rio Verde in 
a celebrated romance. About a mile further to the left, are also the 
sources of the Aqua C laudia, which, according to Plinius, travelled 
to the capital on a range of arches not less than forty-six miles in 
length. We left Aosta to our right, the ancient Augusta, built on 
a precipitous and insulated rock in the midst of the valley. Five 
miles bevond is Subiaco, which Xero made conspicuous with his villa. 
Sublaqucm, under the lakes, or, as we might translate it, under the 
halter, seems an appropriate residence for such a tyrant. Tacitus 
tell us, that at a banquet given here by that abortion, the tables were 
struck and upset by a thunderbolt; we should, however, remember 
that the Roman historians, and especially Tacitus, are fond of giving 
effect to great occurrences by the intervention of the thunder of 
Jove: ‘ JL)iscumbentis Neronis apud Simbriv ina stagna, cui Subla- 
queum nomen est, ictie dapes mensaque disjecta erat.’ * A monk 
of the Altieri family has lately unearthed several apartments of the 
Neronian villa. The modern town is better built than Tivoli, and a 
lofty and spacious feudal castle of the lower ages commands it. 
Hither St. Benedict retired, the founder of one of the most hospitable 
and sensible of the monastic orders ; and a cave is shown near the 


* Annal. xiv. c. 22. 
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town, where the saint offered up his orisons. Subiaco is interesting’ 
as having been the first place in Italy where printing-presses were 
established ; and according to Tiraboschi, the works of Lactantius, 
and the 'De Oratore’ of Cicero, were the first productions of the 
first Italian press, established in a monastery at Subiaco. Rock- 
crystal is found in the neighbouring cliffs. 

We had now entered the narrow defiles of the Appennines, and 
the Nidus of the Italian Aborigines, who, like the Autocthones of 
Greece, despised (he neighbouring tribes, who owed their origin to 
colonies. Whence they came is matter of dispute. Cato tells us in 
a fragment, ‘ Primb Italiam tenuisse quosdam qui Aborigines appel- 
labantur ) and Justin says, that they were the first cultivators of 
Italy. They were believed by some to have come from Achaia. 
Festus, speaking of them, says - ‘ Fuit gens antiquissima Italiae.’ 
Their savage habits and life are alluded to by Virgil in the follow- 
ing line : 

‘ (leiiMjuc \irfhn truncis ot duro rohore nata ;* 

and by Sallust : ‘ Genus hominum agrestc, sine legibus, sine im- 
perio, liberum atque solutum.’ Janus and Naturnus were two of 
their chiefs, who imparted to them the rudiments of civilization, 
and like the heroes of Greece, weie subsequently deified: 

‘ — Genus indocile ac dispersion montibus altis 

Composing Iei»es<|ue dedit/ 

says Virgil, speaking of Saturnus. Dionysius of Halicarnassus is 
so confused in his account of these Aborigines, or, as some have 
called them, Aberrigines, that he lea\es us as much in the dark as 
before. The two insurmountable difficulties among the Italian 
antiquaries, are the oiigin of this race, and that of the Tuscans. It 
is amusing to trace the contradictory statements of the learned 
respecting the last. Their descent perplexed the ancients as well as 
moderns. Herodotus tells us that they came from Lydia j Varro, 
and Aristides quoted by Strabo, will ha\e it that they are 1‘chsgians ■ 
Boehart, that they came from Canaan or Phmnicia ; Buonaroti, from 
Egypt j while IYUoutier, Frercf, and others, maintain that they were 
of Celtic origin. It is probable that the Aborigines and the Tuscans 
were indigenous in the strict sense of the word ; placed in Italy by 
the immediate act of the Deity, like Adam in Mesopotamia. 

But circumstances had occurred which threw a chill o\er the 
enjoyment we should have otherwise felt, in witnessing the actual 
condition of this uncouth tribe. There was one Dicesaris, an 
aboriginal compound of bigotry, activity, and cruelty ; the Caesar 
Borgio of the Appennines. At the head of a troop of banditti, as 
fearless as himself, he had spread terror to the gates of Rome, and 
had insulted, perhaps intimidated, the authorities, by demanding a 
considerable ransom for an individual of note, whose person he had 
secured. The Papal troops had been despatched in quest of him, 
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and a few days before we left Rome, they had found his w ife and family 
at the village of St. Praxsedi, whom, by a summary legal process, they 
had murdered in cold blood. Dicesarix, in consequence, was wan- 
dering in the heart of the Appennines, rabid as a wounded lion, and 
breathing slaughter and revenge. Informed, however, at Subiaco, 
by the magistrate and papal military ollieer, that lie had not been 
heard of, or seen in that vicinity, we eiossed the Anio, now reduced 
to a streamlet, and we saw the mountain beyond, f unde Aniena 
fluenta.’ 

Ascending for more than a league, we reached an extensive plain, 
covered with tine turf, bounded by a noble amphitheatre of Appen- 
nines, and fringed with woods to their very base. At the eastern 
extremity rose the Monte Porcaro, the ancient ‘ Mons Pneelarus, 
pneelara magnitudine !’ Numerous herds were grazing ; and here 
we noticed a species of thistle, with stalks and leaves of a pale blue 
colour. We entered, by a meridian Min, this silent forest of oak and 
beech, the leaves of which as they rustled, seemed to whisper Dice- 
saris. On approaching the village of Anticoli, which l do not find 
occupying the site of any ancient town, we saw a multitude of pea- 
sants and herdsmen assembled on a sort of rude terrace to witness 
a horse-race. Their appearance was uncouth and picturesque in 
the extreme. They weie clad chiefly in sheep-skins, and wore red 
caps. The better class were aimed. They reminded me of the 
Nogai Tartars in the south of Russia. These modern Aborigines, 
with black di'-hev elh'd hair, and olive complexions, who rent the 
air with barbarous yells as we passed, cm responded with the de- 
scription of their ancestois, transmitted to us by \ irgil : 

‘ Horrid, i priecipue mi yens, .issuetaquo niulto 

Ven.itu nemormn duris .Kquirola fields ; 

Armati terrain cxercdil, semperque recentes 

Convectare juvat praalas, et viveie rapto.* 

Not desirous of entering our palfieys at the Anticoli races, we 
journeyed to Alatri (Alatrium), a town that tig u res in the comedy 
of the ‘ Captives of Plautus.’ We arrived there at dusk, after having 
passed through a country wooded by nature, like the noblest parks 
of England. Alatri is one of the liv e Saturnian cities j there are 
four others which claim their origin from that unknown hero styled 
Saturnus. They all begin with the first letter of the alphabet, and 
are as follows . Alatri, Anagni, \tina, Arce, and Arpino. There is 
something inexpressibly striking to the mind on entering a city 
like Alatri, the origin ot which i.s lost in the impenetrable inist of 
ages. There arc no < ities in England of which we have any 
authentic records, earlier than Julius Osar ; there are not many 
in France j we can trace the origin of them all, at least as soon as 
they began to assume any commercial importance. The same will 
apply to the Spanish cities, with the exception, perhaps, of Tur- 
tessus, the origin of which is involved in obscurity. There is no 
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city in Sicily of which we have not authentic data j tradition respect- 
ing the Greek colonies is also pretty satisfactory ; but enter any 
one of the five Saturnian, or the twelve Etrurian cities 3 ask about 
what period were laid the colossal substructions, remains of which 
are in all more or less visible. The person whom you interrogate, 
be he a Cluverius, is mute. You might as well hope to obtain 
satisfactory information respecting the oldest ruins in India, Persia, 
or Egypt, which have always perplexed and will perplex antiqua- 
ries. All that we can conclude is, that Alatri is a city of the Italian 
Aborigines, founded at some remote and unknown period, probably 
by Saturnus, who, after imparting some few ideas of civilization 
among his followers, was venerated by them, and subsequently, with 
Janus, (whose temples were common in the Appennines,) crept into 
Pome as the tutelar deities of the republic. 

It would be well if a new Janus or Saturnus could re-appenr in the 
Appennines to propagate fresh ideas of social order 3 for here are 
an unreasonable number of the priesthood, and the same r exitiabilis 
superstitio’ as in the capital. If any one were to ask whether I 
found any signs of order, civilization, or a cheerful and active pea- 
santry, (and no country oilers more resources for the formation of 
the latter,) I could not reply better than in the words of the come- 
dian, in the * Captives of Plautus :’ ‘ On tan Sonin, ou tan Scgnian, 
ou ton Pronsinona, ou to Alatrion, per barbariens urbes jurans.’ The 
lands in this part of the Appennines are very unequally divided 
among great and small proprietors. The church dignitaries and 
monastic establishments hold at least two-thirds of them in mort- 
main. The next considerable proprietors are the Homan nobles ; 
and the next, the provincial landholders 3 the agricultural classes 
possess little or nothing. A saddle-horse costs from thirty to forty 
scudi 3 a sheep, two 3 a ploughing-ox, thirty ; a draught-ox, forty- 
live to fifty scudi 3 a dozen of eggs, ten baiocchi 3 mutton and beef, 
per pound, live 3 biead, per pound, two and a half 3 a ilask of wine, 
live 3 and one day’s work in a vineyard, twenty baiocchi. Women 
are employed in the fields, as well as boys 3 but they only receive 
one-half of the men’s wages. If their hirers allow them food, one- 
half of the salary is deducted/ 

O11 leaving Alatri, by an ancient gateway, we noticed considerable 
remains of walls, called Cyclopian. One of the masses presents 
an uncouth ligurc in relief, probably of Saturnus. The style of 
the walls resembling those of Tyrinthus and Mycenae, seen by Mr. 
Dodwell and Sir William Gcll, proclaims an almost antediluvian 
antiquity. 

We reached Yeroli the next morning, distant from Alatri seven 
miles. It is better built than any place we had seen since leaving 
Subiaeo : and the churches are handsome and substantial. It gave. 


* Communicated to the author by a trust-worthy individual of Rome. 
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however, more the idea of a people preparing against invasion, than 
engaged in usual peaceable pursuits. Many of the inhabitants were 
assembled in the market-place, armed with fusils swung across their 
shoulders. * Qui siemo barbari,’ observed a priest, as we were 
endeavouring to procure some distant resemblance to a breakfast at 
a coffee-house in the Piazza. The appearance of his countrymen 
confirmed the truth of his observation. Veroli is built on the ruins 
of the ancient Veruke, only mentioned, 1 believe, by Floras. The 
view that it commands of the Appennines to the east, and of Frusi- 
none in the circumjacent plain, equals in grandeur any of the finest 
scenery that Italy can boast. 

We had not left Veroli five minutes, before the Saturnian Arpino 
appeared on an eminence to the cast, though full twenty miles dis- 
tant, and exactly as Tullius describes it in one of his letters to Atti- 
cus, wherein quoting Homer, he says : 

TPHXEI* AAA’ ArA0H K0YP0TP04»0^, 

I added with all my heart, 

oyti Ernre 

H2 FAIH2 AYNAMAI TAYKEPHTEPON AAAG IAE50AI. 

It must be observed, that the cities in the Appennines, like most 
of those that deri\e their origin from the infane) of societies, arc 
built on bold eminences. We descended for more than two leagues, 
and reached the \ast monastery of San (iiovanni, one of the weal- 
thiest in the Pontifical States, and situated, as all similar establish- 
ments should he, in eompli to retirement. A few of these institutions 
might be adopted with advantage in every eivili/ed state, provided 
their revenues he very moderate. When the British Henry VIII. 
destroyed them all at one fell swoop, lit did not apparently take into 
account that some of his species are destined by nature for a life of 
meditation and retreat from the ferment of the world ; which can 
no where lie so effectually obtained as in a well-regulated monastery. 
On the other hand, those states that adopt them would do well to 
avoid imitating several of the Italian, and trebly Patholic Spain, 
which pamper the occupants of religious houses with preposterous 
revenues, drained from the panting lungs and swollen muscles of 
whole districts. 

r I lie country here began to assume a more cultivated and less 
pastoral appearance; and after traversing a tract diversified with 
vines, poplars, and maize, we arrived at a white cottage, surrounded 
with noble cypresses, which proved to be the Neapolitan custom- 
house, and the boundary of the two states. Wo were not long 
detained ; for the great bugbear, Dice^aris, naturally made us com- 
press our portmanteaus into as small and invisible a size as possible. 
The road was enlivened by a party of Arpino ladies, escorted by 
their cavalieri. I know not whether Tullia, in her airings with her 
father and mother, rode like them astride. The custom, which 
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ought to be honoured rather in the breach than the observance, is 
not uncommon with the better classes of the Roman ladies; several 
of whom I have often met about Frascati and the Tusculan groves 
equipped in this manner. We might naturally conclude from this, that 
the Italian ladies are uncouth and masculine in their habits. Few 
countries, however, can boast a fair sex more happily disposed than 
Italy. Their regular attendance at church, and general cultivation 
of music, preserve a serenity of temper, and suavity of manner, 
which harmonize admirably with the female character, ^hey may 
be described as moderately accomplished, neither do they bristle 
with mathematics, metaphysics, nor discussions on evanescent strata, 
or oxymuriatic acids. The charge of infidelity in marriage, too 
often substantiated, is more to be attributed to the profligate habits 
of their partners, than to their own inclinations. 


S () N ft. 

Translation from a Spanish version of the Estel/v of Fiorina . 

TkUj me, ye shepherd*, hau* ye seen 
A youth ol hold yet tender mien, 

\\ horn but to see, deep love inspires, 

And whom to know still fans its tires? 

’Tis my beloved! — the youth resign, 

For I am his, and lie is mine. 

If with his voice your woods resound, 

And Folio, charm’d, repeat the sound ; 

If, listening with enraptured ear, 

Ilis tuneful reed your damsels hear; 

’Tis doubtless he ! — the \outh resign, 

For I am his, and he is mine. 

If, with the tale his (‘yes proclaim 
\ our nymphs enamour’d feel a flame; 

If modesty and sportive ease, 

Combined in him, unite to please, 

’Tis my beloved ! — the youth resign. 

For I am his, and he is mine. 

Attracted by his fleecy store. 

Should some one but a lamb implore — 

And he, to tenderest Pity true, 

With the young lamb should give the ewe,— 

Oh, then, ’tis he ! — the youth resign, 

For I am his, and he is mine, 
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Fossil Remains in Ava. 

A friend who has hastily examined the fossil remains lately 
brought from A\a, has furnished us with the following brief sketch 
of these very interesting monuments. 

With the help of Cuvier’s great work, f Recherches sur les Osse- 
inen’s FoSiles,’ I have cursorily examined the line collection of 
Fossil Remains, which have Intel) been brought from Ava, and 
although unequal to the difficult task of rendering an account of it, 
I offer you the following sketch, seeing that there is little chance of 
its falling soon into hands more competent. The collection, which 
is very large, consists of fossil bones, fossil shells, and fossil wood. 

Of the fossil bones, the most numerous and remaikable are those 
of an animal about the size of a large elephant. In the sketch 
given in vour paper of the late mission to Ava, these are stated to 
be the bones of the mammoth. This is a mistake. The mammoth 
is an extinct sju'cies of the elephant, dilfeiing from the two living 
species, the African and Indian. The remains of this animal have 
onl) been found m Europe, and iluelly m Nibena. The liurman 
fos-il bones are, unquestionably, those of the mastodon, as may be 
clear!) seen by comparing, as I have done, (In' grinders, with those 
of the Indian elephant, as well as the accurate descriptions and repre- 
sentations of both in the work of Cuvier. In the dillerent species 
of elephants, tin* nown of the molares, or guilders, is marked by 
superficial transverse bands. In the mastodon, the form is widely 
dillerent, the crown being marked by deep transverse furrows and 
ridircs, the latter divided into two or moie obtuse pyramidal points 
orjnamilla*. It was this singular appearance which made the mas- 
todon a long time he considered erroneously as a carnivorous animal. 
Five species of the genus mastodon are supposed, by Cuvier, to have 
been diseov ered, and I imagine the bones now under consideration 
will be found to constitute a sixth species, for the molares, on which 
lie principally iests for bis specific distinctions, diller very materially 
from the representations which he has given of the ascertained spe- 
cies. 'J lie mastodon of Ava, if it Ik* a distinct species, will he found 
equal in size to the great mastodon of the Ohio, which is reckoned 
to be equal in size to the Indian elephant. A grinder, which I 
examined, measures in circumference between sixteen and seventeen 
inches, and the circumference of a humerus, round the condyles, is 
not less than twenty -live inches. Several of the grinders and bones, 
however, apparently of an animal of the same species, are much 
smaller than these, but this is, probably, on account of their belong- 
ing to younger individuals. 1 need hardly observe, that our mas- 
todon, like others of the same genus, and all the species of the 
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elephant, had tusks. Several fragments of these, but no entire tusks, 
are contained in the collection. 

The next most remarkable remains of the collections after those 
of the mastodon, are those of the fossil rhinoceros. There are 
several molares of an animal of this genus in the collection. Cuvier 
describes four species of the fossil rhinoceros to have been ascer- 
tained, all differing from the living species. The bones now found 
bear a striking resemblance to one of the species represented b) 
Cuvier, but the molares are considerably larger than alw of those 
which he has represented. 

The collection seems to me to afford evidence of the existence 
of two other animals, of the same family with the elephant, masto- 
don, and rhinoceros, at least, teeth which I have seen in it exactly 
resemble two species of a genus represented in the work of Cuvier, 
and to which he gives the name of Anthra coiherium. 

The other teeth of quadrupeds which exist, and which I am 
able to recognize, are those of an animal of the horse kind, and 
those of an animal of the ruminant family, apparently of the size of 
the buffalo. There are, of course, a great many bones which 1 
have not the skill to determine. 

Among the remains are numerous specimens of those of a cro- 
codile, which 1 conjecture to resemble the long-nosed alligator of 
the Ganges, the native name of which has been corrupted by natu- 
ralists into guru//. It is singular that this description of alligator, 
as far as we know, is not at present found in the rivers of Ava. 

In the same situation with the bones were found considerable 
quantities of fossil shells; some of these were filled with blue clay, 
but far the greater number with hard siliceous matter. The shells 
which I have seen are of the genus Turbo and genus Tellina, and 
the productions of fresh water, although they do not, at the same 
time, resemble the present shells of the lakes and rivers of the 
neighbourhood. 

The fossil wood is found in the same situation with the bones 
and shells; this is in vast quantity, the bills and ravines being 
strewed with blocks and fragments of various sizes, some of them 
five and six feet in circumference. 

The fossil remains now sketched are found on the left bank of 
the Irrawadi, and within four and six miles inland from the river, 
between the 20th and 21st degress of north latitude, and close to 
the celebrated wells of petroleum. The aspect of the country is 
very remarkable. It is composed of sand hills and narrow' ravines, 
very sterile, and, for a tropical country, very deficient in vegetation. 
Among the sand there are beds of gravel, with iron-store and cal- 
careous breccia. The whole is evidently a diluvial formation. The 
few scattered trees which exist in this tract, consist of some Acacias, 
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a Celtis, a lthus, a Barringtonia, a Zizyphus, and some Indian fig- 
tree'?. To say whether or not the fossil timber found belong to the 
same species as these would be a matter of difficulty ; but, upon 
the whole, it may be said that the blocks appear too large to war- 
rant a belief that it does. 

The fossil bones, as well as the shells and wood, are all found 
superficially, or rather, indeed, upon the surface, for all of them were 
more or j^ss exposed. Notwithstanding this exposure, they have 
suffered very little decomposition. They are not rolled, nor have they 
suffered from attrition, for their sharp edges and processes are pre- 
served with great distinctness, the inference from which is, that the 
individuals to which they belonged died, or were destroyed on the 
spot on which they are now found. In one respect, the bones differ 
essentially from all fossil bones of which I have heard. They are 
complete petrifactions, and all of them, more or less, deeply coloured 
with iron. Their substance is siliceous, and some of them are so 
hard as to strike fire with steel. This, no doubt, accounts, in a 
good measure, for their perfect state of preservation. 

The wild quadrupeds of the neighbourhood, at present, arc a leo- 
pard, a cat, a deer, and a hog. The bones of these do not seem to 
exist among the fossil remains, nor is there any evidence of those 
of the elephant, or of any carniverous animal. As amongst similar 
remains in other parts of the world, not a vestige is to bediscovered 
here of the human skeleton. 

I need hardly attempt the refutation of the idle notion which has 
been entertained by many, that the fossil remains found on the 
banks of the Irrawadi have been generated by a petrifying quality 
in the waters of that river. Abundance of organic matter may be 
seen on the shores of the Irrawadi, both animal and vegetable, 
undergoing the common process of decomposition as elsewhere. 
There can, I think, be no doubt that the fossil bones, shells, and 
wood, are here, as similar remains are admitted to be elsewhere, all 
the result of the last, or one of the List, great catastrophes which 
changed the face of the present globe. They are, in fact, the re- 
mains of a former state of our world, when the greater number of 
the present races of animals had no existence, and, above all, before 
man was called into existence. 

Ihe collection is, altogether, both extensive and curious, and the 
more worthy of attention, since it is, as far as I am aware, the first 
of any moment that has ever been discovered in the East. I shall 
be anxious to hear that it falls into the hands of those who are 
capable of appreciating and examining it .— Government Gazette . 
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Scene from Metastasio. 

Almost literally Translated. 

RECITATIVE. 

Forgive me, Chlora ! this thy ruthless ire 
I comprehend not — what dost thou allege ? 

Wherein my error ? Sayest thou I adore, 

And that I call thee Love? Does this appear 
So black a crime ? Ah ! if to doat on thee 
Makes mortals criminal, — who ne’er beheld 
Thy heavenly form, alone is innocent. 

AIR. 

Find one amid the Sylvan corps 
W ho can converse with thee, nor sigh ; 

Who can behold thee, nor adore, 

And then to rage thy slave consign. 

But why, of all the sinful throng, 

Why, with but me in anger fly? 

Ah, cruel fair ! if thou art young 
And beauteous, ’tis no fault of mine. 

RECITATIVE. 

Sweet nymph, be pacified 
Again be beautiful. Thou know’st not how 
This rage disfigures thee ' Dost not believe ? 

Look in this fount, — is’t true? Do 1 deceive? 

Could’st recognise thyself? That clouded brow. 

That air of fierceness, and that frowning front. 
Diminish half thy charms. There are to vengeance, — 
Yes, there are other ways. To say I love thee, 

And call thee mine : if these be dire offence, 

JMc thus offend in turn — I will forgive, — 

1, too, contented, will endure from thee 

But smilest thou ? Oh ! smile, that from myself 
Transports me. — 

Behold, my Chlora, now behold the fount! 

See what new beauties to thy countenance 
That smile imparts ! Fair maid, bethink thee now 
What Pity could ; e’en I myself confess. 

Great is the virtue of a smiling face, — 

But pity adds a still more potent grace. 

AIR. 

Then, once again, my fair, 

Turn to the limpid brook. 

And view thy features there, 

In pity soft attired ; 

Then, in thy every look 
A thousand charms shall rise, 

Nor shall those beauteous eyes 
With anger more be fired. 
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General View of the Present State of South America. 

Amidst the aristocratic degradation into which continental Europe 
is plunged, it is pleasing to see that there are still some ‘ bright 
green spots’ on the face of the earth, where man may exercise the 
functions of his proud pre-eminence, undisturbed by tyranny, and 
uninfluenced by the power of remorseless despotism. It is true 
that these isolated ‘spots’ are few in number j and, in looking at 
the present state of Europe, degraded as it still is, under the thral- 
dom of the Iloly Alliance, there is not mudi to cheer or comfort. 
We have seen the principle of force completely triumphant — free- 
dom every where met by the sword, and crushed into inanity, while 
its friends ha\e been persecuted, as if they were the enemies of the 
human race, instead of being the foes of unblushing and rapacious ( 
tyranny. Nor have they any asylum to which they can fly from 
their oppressors, except Great Britain or the United States; so that 
continental Europe bears some resemblance to ancient Home, under 
the dominion of her tyrants, when it was described by the annalist 
as a large prison, in which it. was impossible to escape from the 
imperial frown. Naples, as we have seen, was the scene of a short 
struggle for liberty . but how could it stand helot c the powerful 
arm of Austria ? A similar attempt — weak, indeed, and supremely 
contemptible — was made by Spain , but how fatally was its friends 
disappointed J \ highly defensible country , with a numerous popu- 
lation, and a popular Government, fell hack, without a struggle, 
under the dominion of priests and monks, trom whose yoke it had 
been, and might ha\e continued, emancipated, and now lies like a 
log upon the water, helpless and degraded — a \ ietnn in the toils of 
despotism, there to remain until a new and a brighter era shall dawu 
upon her desolation. 

Let us turn from these revolting scenes, where freedom, shorn of 
her power, is compelled to hide her diminished head, to the New 
World, where a bright and interesting scene of improvement begins 
to open. There we see the cause of freedom flourishing and making 
progress. The brave and patriotic inhabitants, after a severe and 
sanguinary struggle, have triumphed over the mercenary hordes 
that were sent out to reduce them, under the despotic yoke of Old 
Spain. Colombia, a vast country, including the kingdom of New 
Grenada, the taraccas, and Quito, which has long been, de facto, 
independent, and has exercised all the powers of sovereignty, is now 
at last freed from the horrors of civil war, and will have full leisure 
to complete all those great improvements which were begun even 
under the actual pressure of severe domestic difficulties. The Con- 
gicss ofColombia, which held regular sittings during the late struggle, 
has already carried into effect many important reforms. .Schools 
have been every where established, the liberty of the press has been 
D 2 
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Present State of South America. 

secured, newspapers have been multiplied, and every expedient for 
disseminating knowledge— that effectual antidote to slavery — has 
been eagerly and beneficially adopted. In all the different parts of 
this vast continent, representative governments have been esta- 
blished j and the leading men, duly considering that, to give effect 
to these free and popular institutions, it is necessary to have an im- 
proved people, are essentially anxious to train the inhabitants to the 
new duties which they arc now called upon to perform. 

But the advantages of all these improvements will redound, not 
merely to these countries themselves, but to the world at large. 
Growing in resources both moral and physical, in wealth, in popu- 
lation, and in industry. South America will afford a great and bene- 
ficial outlet to the commerce and manufactures of Europe. To 
Britain, more especially, its intercourse will be extremely beneficial. 
In the present state of our manufactures, with such an overflowing 
capital, with such skill in every branch of ingenious industry, and 
with such amazing powers of machinery, all that we want is a 
sufficient market foe those productions which we cannot use at 
home : and this is precisely what a free trade to South America will 
eventually give us. In most of these countries industry has made 
but little progress : there are, it is true, coarse manufactures of 
cotton, of wool, and of other necessary articles ; but the traders of 
these comparatively infant countries could not, for a moment, with- 
stand the competition of British skill and industry. There is great 
scope here, therefore, for an extension of our commerce, not only to 
our own great benefit, but fully as much to the benefit of those 
South American countries which are deficient in capital and industry, 
but abound in rude produce. 

As this country is so interesting in every point of view, whether 
we consider its physical structure, its vast ranges of mountains, its 
magnificent rivers, and the singular disposition of its population, 
or the political changes of which it has lately been the scene, we 
have brought together the latest details respecting its population, 
productions and trade, as well as the manners of its inhabitants, which 
lie scattered in various publications, in order that, when South 
America is mentioned, the reader may have, instead of vague and 
obscure notions of a vast and unexplored country, more accurate ideas 
of that part of the globe which bears this name. 

The extensive continent of South America is divided into, — 
1st, The Vice-royalty of New Grenada ; 2d, That of Buenos Ayres j 
3d, Peru; 4th, Chili ; and 5th, The Caraccas. In North America 
we have the kingdom of Mexico. 

New Grenada is the most northern district of South America, and 
with the addition of the Caraccas, constitutes the new Republic of 
Colombia. To the north it has the Caribbean Sea ; to the west the 
Pacific Ocean ; on the cast, the Caraccas ; and on the south, Peru. 
It includes the kingdom of Quito, and extends from latitude 3 deg. 
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30 min. south, to 120 deg. north, being 930 miles in length, nnd 
210 in breadth. Its population amounts to about 1,800,000. The 
country is diversified in its aspect ; the coast along the Caribbean 
S.a and the Pacific Ocean being level, and the ground rising gra- 
dually to the snowy heights of the Andes. The great ridge of these 
mountains, it is well known, runs through America in a direction 
north and south, and rises to its, height at a distance between 200 
and 300 miles from the Pacific Ocean, the intervening country 
being a continued descent to the sea. Here the first ridge of the 
Andes commences, and there are two ridges to the eastward, with 
valleys intervening. These high vallevs, embosomed among the 
snowy Andes, possess an elevation, which gives them, even under 
the equator, a mild and delightful climate, with an ever-blooming 
vegetation. They are, accordingly, the seats of cultivation, and 
contain many nourishing towns. There arc also several consider- 
able towns on the plains near the sea. In two of the v alleys, which ’ 
lie between the parallel ridges of the Andes, the two great rivers 
Cauca and Magdalena take their rise. The Cauca joins the latter, 
which is an immense stream, having a course of 900 miles, and 
falling into the Caribbean Sea. It is on this river that the Congress 
of Columbia are establishing steam-boats. 

The chief towns are, 1. forth agena, on the Caribbean Sea, the 
capital of the province of that name ; it is situated oil a sandy 
peninsula, joined to the continent by two artificial necks of land. 
The Bay of Carthagena is one of the most capacious and safe oil 
the whole coast, being completely land-locked, and perfectly smooth. 

It is estimated to contain 23, OOO inhabitants, and is the port through 
which goods find their way to Santa Fe de Bogota, Popayan, and 
Quito. 2. Monijun is situated on the river Magdalena, 110 miles 
south south-east of Carthagena it is a small place. 3. Tolu, a small 
sea- port on the Spanish main, 50 miles south pf Carthagena. 

4. Bara iieus, a small sea-port, near the estuary of the Magdalena, 

25 miles from Carthagena. The others are Santa Martha, Merida, 
(containing 1 1,000 inhabitants,) and Painpeluna. These towns are 
chieily in the provinces of New Grenada. 

When we ascend the Andes, and pencrate into the valley, we 
have Santa Fe de Bogota, containing 40,000 inhabitants, and 
situated on a sjmeious and luxuriant plain on the eastern ridge of 
the Andes. It is only four degrees north of the equator, but being 
elevated nearly 9000 feet above the level of the sea, the climate is 
temperate, and even cold. Its plains arc covered with luxuriant 
crops of wheat, and all the fruits of Europe ; while, at a little dis- 
tance, in the lower valley, is seen all the brilliant vegetation and 
finest fruits of the tropical regions. A hundred and ninety-five miles 
south-west from Santa Fe is Popayan, containing 25,000 inhabi- 
tants, and elevated nearly GOOO feet above the sea. There arc many 
other smaller towns and places in the district. The great river 
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Caucais is about three miles from Popayan, and, from the sudden 
melting of the snow on the Andes, is subject to the most destruc- 
tive inundations. 

To the south is the kingdom of Quito, stretching COO miles 
along the Pacific Ocean, while it is 1800 miles in breadth. It 
contains Quito, the capital, on the eastern slope of the western 
branch of the equatorial Andes, 35 leagues distant from the 
Pacific Ocean. It is immediately under the equator j but be- 
ing 9510 feet above the level of the sea, it enjoys a mild tempera- 
ture: it contains 70,000 inhabitants. Quito rests on the volcanic 
mountain of Pinehincha for its basis, and is surrounded with all 
the highest peaks of the Andes, many of them volcanic, and still 
burning : that of Cotopaxi 18,980 feet (about 3| miles) above 
the level of the sea, is only 30 miles distant. This is the most for- 
midable volcano of the Andes ; and the inhabitants of Quito have fre- 
quently been alarmed by its eruptions, the noise of which is so loud, 
that it has been heard at Guayaquil, 150 miles distant. The climate 
at Quito, though temperate, is liable, from the \ icinity of the moun- 
tains, to the most dreadful torrents of rain. The whole morning, 
and generally till two in the afternoon, the weather is extremely 
delightful. A bright sun, with a serene sky, are commonly seen ■, 
but afterwards the vapours begin to thicken, the whole atmosphere 
is filled with thick clouds, which bring on such tremendous tempests 
of thunder and lightning, that all the neighbouring mountains trem- 
ble, and the city too often feels their dreadful effects. Lastly, the 
clouds discharge themselves in such impetuous torrents, that in a 
very short time the streets appear like rivers, and the squares like 
lakes. This dreadful scene generally continues till near sun-set, 
when the weather clears up, and nature appears as beautiful as in 
the morning : sometimes, indeed, the rams continue all night } and 
they have been known to last three or four da) s successively ; and, 
on the other hand, as long an interval of line weather occurs. 

Fifty miles south of Quito is the town of Lacatunga, with 

12.000 inhabitants ; farther south is Rio Rumba, almost ruined in 
16*98 and l/4<>, by the eruptions of Cotopaxi, utterly destroyed 
hi 1/97 by an earthquake, when the peak of a mountain falling 
on the plain, not a vestige of the town remained, and of 9000 
inhabitants, only 100 survived. In the same convulsion about 

30.000 or 40,000 Indians are supposed to have perished in the 
neighbouring districts. The town has been since re-built. These 
towns, with Hambat, containing 5000 inhabitants, are situated on 
the heights of the Andes, in the interior, from 150 to 300 miles 
from the Pacific Ocean. Near the coast of Quito, 150 miles distant, 
we have the important sea-port of Guayaquil, which contains 20,000 
inhabitants, and is the great maritime emporium of the interior pro- 
vinces. This low district of the coast is burnt up with excessive heat, 
and is exposed to all the desolating evils of a tropical climate, 
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We now come to a more interesting part of our summary, 
namely, the produce of this line country. That of New (irenada is 
various. Its mines, which arc extremely rich, are of the utmost 
importance to its commerce. The provinces of Antioquia and 
Choco are alone richer in gold than any other ; and the silver 
which they produce is also remarkably fine. Gold is collected in 
great quantities on the banks of various rivers. Lead and copper 
are found, though but little sought after ; emeralds and other pre- 
cious stones arc sent to Europe. Platina, Nc., is also produced, 
and mercury has been lately discovered to ?xist in the province of 
Antioquia, and also in the mountains of Quindiu, near the village of 
Cuenca. Salt is also found in great abundance. New (irenada 
also produces excellent cotton, tobacco, cochineal, coffee, medicinal 
drugs, dyes, and other articles of minor importance. The secluded 
situation of a great part of this country, amid the lofty peaks of 
the Andes, lays it under the necessity of manufacturing for itself 
many articles of domestic use, which it would bediflicult and expen- 
sive to transport from abroad, over the mountainous deserts which 
environ it on all sides. The trade with Europe must, therefore, of 
necessity be limited 1st. Bv the heavy expense of freight in the 
long voyage round Cape Horn, and afterwards along the whole 
western coast of South America, as far a** the equator ; and '^dly, by 
the still more tedious land voyage into the interior. The chief port 
of New Grenada is Carthagena, about 900 miles from Quito, and 
700 from Popayan ; a distance so immense as greatly to impede 
the transport of European goods, more especially in such a country. 
Guayaquil, then, is the chief port through winch Quito and the 
surrounding districts send out their surplus produce lor vvluit they 
require at home. The great dilliculty of transportation here arises 
from the passage being across mountainous and snowy deserts which 
separate those elevated regions from the* low country. In many 
parts the sides of the Andes are beset with flightful crevices of im- 
measurable depth, which are crossed by pendulous bridges, formed 
of the fibres of equinoctial plants. Over these frail and tremulous 
passages, the natives convey the traveller in a chair, attached to 
their backs, and, bending forward their body, they advance with a 
quick step; but when they reach the centre, the oscillation of the 
bridge is so great, that were they to stop, inevitable destruction 
would ensue ; the native and his burden would be dashed to the 
bottom of a precipice, to whose profound depth the eye can scarcely 
reach. These bridges being, from the nature of their materials, 
frequently out of repair, present to the shuddering European, who 
visits these countries, frightful chasms*, over which the Indians step 
with undaunted coniidenre. Here is also the region of cataraets, 
some of which are truly magnificent. That of Tequendama dashes 
a volume of water from the plains of Bogota, through an opening 
in the mountain, to the depth of GOO feet, into a dark and un- 
fathomable gulf. 
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In many places the travellers must wait for a favourable appear- 
ance of the weather, before entering on the eternal snows of the 
mountains, for, if they were caught in a snow-storm, they would 
never again emerge from these deserts j there are, besides, no roads 
except tor mules : in some places the traveller is carried across the 
defiles of the mountains on mens’ backs, there being no other mode 
of travelling; and the perils to which they are liable in those 
wild regions are as numerous as they are novel and unexpected, and 
frequently expose the unwary traveller to swift and inevitable de- 
struction. The vast body of water which lies locked up in snow on 
the higher Andes, may, by a sudden thaw, be let loose, and then 
the moisture which has been falling for months in an immense extent 
of country, suddenly pours down in an irresistible deluge upon the 
lands. All the mountain streams, forming the channels into 
which the whole accumulated moisture of the year may be suddenly 
poured in its passage to the valley, are liable in a moment to be 
swelled into immense torrents, sweeping down from the mountains 
in all the majesty of irresistible power, roaring and foaming between 
their steep and rocky banks, until they burst upon the plains below. 
When we reflect for a moment that the whole collected waters of 
a vast expanse of country are thus suddenly collected into one 
common channel, we may conceive the vast force of such a mass 
suddenly precipitated from the mountains into the surrounding plains. 
The passage of rivers, therefore, is one of the great obstacles to a 
free communication in those countries during the summer, and, in ' 
winter, they are insolated from the rest of the world. Various con- 
trivances are adopted for securing a safe passage over these rivers. 
Where the stream is very narrow, with high banks, bridges are con- 
structed of wood, consisting of four long beams laid close together 
over the precipice, and forming a path about a yard and a half wide, 
being just sufficient to allow a horseman to pass. Where the river 
is too wide to admit of a beam, bridges are thrown over, consisting 
of a species ^of their elastic cord, twisted together, so as to form 
several large cables of the length required. These are placed toge- 
ther with planks, laid in a transverse direction, over the lower 
cables, and the two uppermost fastened to the others, in the form of 
rails, for the security of the passengers, who would otherwise be 
in great danger from the oscillation. Mules and horses cross these 
rivers by swimming. Other rivers, again, whose rapidity, and the 
large stones continually rolling along them, render it impossible for 
animals to cross them in this manner, are provided with a rope 
connected by two posts on both sides, along which the animal is 
swung to the opposite shore. * Besides these obstacles, many parts 
of the road are entirely desert, and the traveller has to carry a large 
store of provisions, lest, by a sudden thaw and swelling of the rivers, 
he should be prevented from either proceeding or returning. It will 
be at once perceived that the transport of goods, if they arc at all 
bulky, is scarcely practicable in such a country, and that its com- 
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merce must therefore 'be confined to articles of export to the 
lower country on the sea-coast, whence is derived, in exchange, a 
supply of its produce. We have but very imperfect accounts of the 
produce of Quito, Popayan, and those sequestered regions ; and 
it may be doubted whether British manufactures have yet penetrated 
to this distant market. But if the country were decidedly and per- 
manently settled under a free gov eminent, the enterpri/.e and in- 
dustry of the people would soon be called forth, the roads would 
be improved, communications more practicable would be established 
between the surrounding districts and the sea-coast, commerce and 
manufactures would ad\ since, and the whole country would rapidly 
improve by a free intercourse with the world at large, from which it 
is at present separated by the ph)sical obstacles of its singular 
position. 

To the south of New Grenada lies Peru, formerly larger, but. 
diminished in 177^ by the loss of Potosi, and several of its richest 
districts on the east, which were annexed to the \ ieeroyalfy of 
Buenos Ayres. It has Quito on the north. Chili on the south, on 
the west the Pacific Ocean, and on the east the vast and desert 
plains, which, under the name of tin* Pampas, spread out from the 
Pastern Andes. It extends along the coast 375 miles, and eastward 
into the interior Mo miles. It is divided into seven dependencies, 
namely, Truxillo, Tarma, Ciuancavallica, Lima, (iuamanga, Are- 
quipa, and Cuzco. It is divided, moreover, into the upper and 
lower country. There are two chains of the Andes, which run 
along the country, parallel with the coast, and with each other. 
The one is the great central chain, which rises above the limit of 
perpetual snow, and contains vast deserts, where eternal winter 
reigns. The other ridge, which does not rise so high, is nearer the 
coast : it forms an inclined plane towards the coast, from 30 to fiO 
miles in breadth, and is called Lower Peru. It consists, for the 
most part, of sandy deserts, or of cultivated spots on the banks of 
navigable rivers, or such as aie within the reach of artificial navi- 
gation. In this low track the climate is sultry. The chief towns in 
Lower Peru, which are situated on the sea-coast, or on the banks of 
rivers, are Piura, Sechura, Paita, (famous for its pearl fishery,) 
Sana, Morrope, Lambayegnc, and Truxillo : the aggregate number 
of inhabitants being about ‘23,000. 

In Upper Peru, which consists of a valley between the two 
parallel ridges of the Andes, already mentioned, there are very pro- 
ductive silver mines, some of which arc almost ‘2300 feet higher 
than Quito. We have in this district the towns of Tarma, Gua- 
malies, (noted for its manufacture of serges, baizes, and other 
stuffs,) Guailas, (with its gold mines,) Caxatambo, Conchuros, 
Guancavelliea, Guamanga, and Guanta, the five last having their 
mines of silver, as well as manufactures of coarse cloth. South- 
west of .Guamanga is the district of Vilcus Huaman, whence great 
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quantities of woollen cloths are sent across the Andes to Cuzco. 
There are several other districts in the neighbourhood, situated 
amidst the heights of the Andes, and abounding in mines of gold and 
silver. About 550 miles east-south -east of Lima is the city of Cuzco, 
containing 32,000 inhabitants, and adorned with various magnificent 
edifices. Its district contains nineteen silver mines. North of 
Cuzco, (JO miles, is the town of Abancay, in a district of the same 
name, skirted by the snowy Andes. Among those mountains there 
are v arious other extensive districts, many of them cold and inhos- 
pitable, with warm and fertile valleys interspersed, and but thinly 
inhabited. 

The commerce of Peru is carried on through three channels, 
namely, by the Straits of Magellan from Europe ; through the 
North Pacific from India and Mexico, and through the interior, 
with the southern provinces of Chili and Buenos A) res. Since the 
trade was unshackled in i;7H, its exports and imports have been 
doubled, and the principal branch of its commerce is that carried 
on round ( ape Horn. Its exports are chiefly gold, silver, sugar, 
pimento, salt, Vucano wool, coarse woollens, and some coarse 
manufactures. Its imports are generally all sorts of European 
manufacture, which tan l>c sold cheaper than the same articles 
manufactured at home. The prodiue of the country is carried on 
the backs of mules to Buenos Ayres, across the mountains, by the 
rout of A ret pupa and Cuzco. The chief exports are brandy, wine, 
maize, sugar, and woollens. Buenos Avres used formerly to im- 
port woollens from Quito, hut since the intercourse has been opened 
with Europe, the woollens of Quito have been superseded by those 
of Europe. Paraguay tea is a great article of importation; it is 
infused in the same manner as ( hina tea, and is in as general use 
there as the other is here. It is in such universal request among 
the natives, that it is said the mines (ould not be worked without it. 
One great article of import from the eastern dist nets of Buenos Ayres, 
such asTueuman, At*., is mules, for the use of the mines. About 
20,000 of these beasts of burden are annually imported into Peru. 

'flic most valuable produce of Peru is its metallic wealth, with 
which its mountains every where abound. These arc interspersed 
with veins of gold and of silver ore, in which pieces of pure silver, 
solid copper, and lead ore occur, frequently intermixed with white 
silver ore, and virgin silver in threads. In many parts are rich 
veins of gold ore in quartz ; and gold is also obtained by working 
the mud found in the beds of the rivers. The gold is generally 
deposited in the high grounds, and being washed down by the 
violence of the mountain torrents, is carried by the impulse of the 
stream, until it reaches a lower level, where it is deposited on the 
banks of the river, and is easily extracted, by the simple process of 
washing, trom the clay or sand in which it is imbedded. The ores 
found in Peru are extremely rich, yielding from five to fifty pounds 
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of silver for every hundred weight of ore, while the average pro- 
duce of the Mexican mines is not above three or four ounces to the 
hundred weight. 

The province of (iiiancavelica contains many new rich strata, and 
wins of gold, silver, copper, and lead ores, the greatest part of 
which lies quite neglected. The mines of l*asco, lf>7 miles south- 
west of (iuanuiv alien, yield the yearly average produce of 131/260 
lbs. tro) , of pure metal. These mines are 1 A,(X)() feet above the 
level of the sea. The bed of metal is K>,o<X) feet in length, and 
al)out in breadth. About mx miles distant from this is a 

mountain w lm h contains a prodigious mass o| ore, of line porous 
brown iron stone, interspersed with [Hire silver. In a soft vein of 
white metallic clay, about ( 2 to lolhs. of silver are found in every 
hundredweight. In some places the country is tilled with silver 
ore. \t one place it is so abundant, that it is found, whenever the 
turf is moved, adhering to the roots of the grass in filaments, for 
more than half a square league. The district ofTruxillo is remark- 
able for its rich mines, which have hum-lied to the provincial trea- 
sury of the place about 1 1.OOOlhs of silver annuallv. 

In the province of Ariea, near the small port of Iquiipie, in a 
desert destitute of water, and mines whuli produce from 1'2,(XX) to 
.V2,<M)oll)s. troy of pm e metal annually, gold is found in almost 
all the sih er mines. 

All these mines are under the worst possible management. Those 
who have the charge of the woiks are both ignorant and careless. 
'I he great art of mining consists in extracting metal liom the* sub- 
stances in which it is imbedded at the least possible expense, and 
in losing as little of it as possible m the piocess. In both these 
important points tlu* management in the IVruv uin mines is miserably 
defective; not only is a great propoition ot the* metal left in the 
dross, but an enormous and unnecessary quantity of quick-silver is 
consumed in the process of extraction. The exjien.se, and the 
trouble of extracting the jirccioiis metals, dejiends, of course, upon 
the nature oj the adventitious .substanc es in whic h they are deposited. 
It they are found in soft porous stone, or in clay, there is nothing 
more to do than to mix those substances with mercury, when the 
metal and the dross is sejiaiated, and it only then remains to divide 
the mercury from the silver or gold , but when the vein occurs in 
hard rocks, as frequently hujqicns, the exjieiise is much increased, 
not only in working these hard rocks, but in afterwards grinding 
them down to |>ovvder hy exjiensive machinery, which it is necessary 
to do before they can be subjec te d to the process of amalgamation. 
In the mines of (icrmany the most ingenious and jicrfcct methods 
are in use for the bringing the ore* safely, and at the least jiossible 
expense, through the ordeal of refinement. Formerly, it is well 
known, that nearly all the mercury employed in the ojicration was 
sacrificed : now it is mostly preserved - } and here, in this single ar- 
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tide alone, there is a great saving of expense. But none of these 
improved methods are in use in the Peruvian mines. There is in 
every department the greatest possible waste ; and in those which 
were formerly worked for the benefit of the King of Spain, (weshould 
rather say for his loss,) every species of gross malversation prevailed. 
There was not only ignorance, but the most shameless and glaring 
corruption. In the royal quick-silver mine of Guanoavellica, the 
King was charged 10'fi piastres for every hundred weight of quick- 
silver, which was nearly 50 per cent, above its real value ; and all 
the errors and unskilful operations in use were so pertinaciously 
adhered to, that when Mr. llelms, the German miner, sent over by 
the King of .Spain to inquire into the management of the mines, pro- 
posed a new construction of furnaces, by which a smaller quantity 
of mercury would have been used in the process of extraction, he. 
was opposed by the whole host of (lie miners, superintendents, and 
workmen; from the highest to the lowest all joined in the clamour 
against him, — being artfully persuaded that his innovations would 
abridge manual labour, and, m the end, render their services unne- 
cessary. The rich delegates, or judges, in the mining districts, -are 
more especially represented by Helms as the greatest villains, who 
enrich themselves by plunder, and by (onlirmed acts of peculation 
and tyranny, while they have always numberless pretexts ready to 
screen themselves from any complaints made to the Viceroy against 
them. In many parts productiv e mines are overflowed, which might 
be drained by the use of proper machinery. In other parts, where 
the ground is rich in metallic wealth, no skill or science is displayed 
in searching after the ore; but hosts of needy adventurers are col- 
lected as if for mere plunder, who pierce the ground with innumer- 
able holes without order or regulation , so that they are frequently 
buried under ground from the falling in of their pits; and these 
accidents are so common, from the carelessness and avidity with 
which they remove the earth, without providing the necessary 
supports for the mines, that they are little regarded. 

In the midst of this waste and confusion much valuable ore is 
thrown away, and what is got is obtained at a vast and dispropor- 
tionate expense. The fact is, that the profits of the mines are swal- 
lowed up by the direct roguery of the managers ; so that there is 
great scope for reform in every tiling that belongs to them ; and 
when the independence of the country is once fairly and firmly 
established, and begins to shed its benign influence over the 
land, there is little doubt that this great staple branch of industry 
will be prosecuted with increased vigour and greater success, 
especially when the Supreme Congress shall have time to attend 
more particularly to the internal economy and domestic improvement 
of the state. At present all are united in one general confederacy 
against improvement, as they profit, like some others we could men- 
tion, by the corruptions which they encourage. But when a new, 
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more vigorous, and more upright government is once r^nblUhetl, 
all these abuses will he inquired into and exposed, mutter* will soon 
be phued on a different basis, and the mining trade, like e\ erv other, 
will participate m the new impulse given by an enlightened and 
active government to the country at large. 

Peru contained, bv the last census, 1 ,c >7 r>, 1 inhabitants, spread 
over a vast extent of territory, where there is, as m other parts of 
South America, a lamentable want of roads, canals, and bridges, to 
facilitate the trans|>ort of goods between distant parts. Thus, there 
is a line field open for improvement . and now that England has 
formally at know lodged the independence of ( olumhia. mav we hope 
that the spirit of her enterprising philosophers will speedih penetrate 
into the desolate wilds of South \menca, and jilant, even in 
those distant regions, tangible proofs of the power, tin* knowledge, 
and extensive enterprise of Englishmen. 


Ev 1*A( r. in 1 H 1 1. 

Vi\ To per opra di fortuna e ingaiino, 

Che liltti vinee, e ( lie trade pui tulli, 

(V'sar di troni vaeilanti i lut t i , 

Ed ogni piinee pode lai'se un tnaiino 
I Hnssi artmli "til Poloim stamm ; 

Prussia vuol duitiinai< del Elba i Ihitti , 
Britannia i man ha in si-mtii ndutti ; 

Austriaei Italia (iotr.zmnlo \ an no ; 

1 frill i a gobernar ntorna I’m , 

S|>iig n.i niinaeem ai «lot i atti di ledc, 

Ei co la Pace ehc ei ha data Iddio 1 

Tiik Pkacr of 1811 . 

Of fortune, and of fraud, the noik survey — 

For all the) ronquer, and then .ill betray — 

Ot tott’riug thrones behold the struggles o’er. 

In even petty prince one tv rant more. 

O’er Poland see the Ilii'sian harpy craves. 

While Prussia fain would rule the northern waves ; 
Britannia long hath held the sea in chains, 

And Austrians lamlalize Ausonia’s plains; 

To rule o’er monks returns old Pius — Pope ; 

For acts of faith in Spain, the wise may hope; 

Oh, great and glorious Peacp, so kindly given 
In mercy to mankind, by God from Heaven ! 
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Journey across the Peninsula of India, from Madbas 

TO JioMBAY. 

No. III. 

Madoor — Brahmins — River Cavery — Seringapatam — Palaces and 
Tombs of Hyder Ah and Tippoo Sahib. 

I had promised my hearers a rest this morning, (March 3d,) in 
order to recruit their strength, after the fatigues of the preceding- 
evening j and to this delay I the more willingly submitted from the 
necessity of waiting for my letters. I spent the forenoon principally 
in study within doors; for, as has been observed, the heat of the 
Indian sun prevents the traveller from moving out of the shade 
during the day, without suffering much inconvenience and incurring 
some risk from the exposure ; and the openness of the country here 
rendered any particular examination of it unnecessary, as its cha- 
racter was perceptible at a single glance. 

After dinner I started for Madoor, a place twenty-nine miles 
distant, and walked until it was quite dark. My bearers had neg- 
lected to put a proper quantity of oil into the lantern, which, in the 
course of an hour went out. They contrived to procure lights, 
however, for some time after dark, in a way quite Oriental, and 
certainly more expeditious than just, by forcibly taking their iire- 
brands from casual passengers, hut as the night advanced we 
no longer met with any people, and before we had reached Ouspetta, 
a part of the country particularly infested with tigers, we had nothing- 
left but the stum]) of a torch, the faint glimmer of which 
only served to make the daikness more palpable. With this we 
proceeded, however, and I had begun to doze, when, as we came to 
a woody turn of the road, the bearers made a sudden halt, put down 
the palanquin, and with one accord set up a most alarming yell. 
At tirst I was startled, being quite at a loss to know what had hap- 
pened, but on inquiring the cause, I found that a tiger had been seen 
to cross the path, and to enter the bushes on the right. The bearers 
positively refused to proceed until 1 had loaded my fowling-piece 
with small shot, for 1 had no ball, and had tired into the [dace which 
they pointed out. This was not an expedient suggested by my own 
judgment, as nothing could be more likely to irritate a wild beast 
than to wound him slightly ; but, whether he had moved from the 
spot which they supposed him to occupy, or whether, as is not im- 
probable, what had been seen was only a cheetur or leopard, which 
coniines its attack to four-footed animals, and Hies from man, no 
evil consequence followed the discharge. The bearers passed 
on, shouting most manfully for fear ; and such was the impression 
which this sight made upon them, that they were afterwards much 
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alarmed at an object indistinctly seen in the obscurity, which proved 
to be an ass, and, indeed, every busli and bramble was magnified 
into a tiger. 

After pacing Ouspetta, and reaching Chinnapatam, where we 
slept two or three hour* in the middle of the night, we arrived at 
Madoor about seven o\ lock in the morning. Ouspetta, which is 
eight mile* from Biddidy, is a long unfortified village, consisting, 
like most of those m M y«oor, of one street, filled with shops; at 
the farther end of it there is a neat brick bridge, coated with ehunam, 
which is about 1(X) yards long, and leads across a small river. 
A guard house is built on the opposite side of this bridge, belong- 
ing to the Rajah of Mysoor, who make* this place the head- 
quarters for his cavalry regiments. The highway, after passing this 
bridge, turns to the left, and a little farther on there is a com- 
modious house, with a Hat roof, built bv Colonel Close for the 
accommodation of travellers, l-’rom Ouspetta to ( hinuapatam the 
road i s very beautiful, frequently winding and passing up and down 
slight eminences. The country on each side i-, m main places cul- 
tivated with sugar-cane, and different dry giauis, and here and there 
groves or topes of Utel-nut trees, one of the most slender and 
elegant species of palm, vary the .scene. 

This artificial cultivation is every where bounded by natural 
jungle, and forests of large trees, which < lot lie all the surrounding 
hills. The soil, for sevei.il miles lu lore arrival at ( lmmapatam, 
changes to a reddish colour, and the vegetation springing from this 
is remarkably luxuriant. ( hinnapatam itself is a long village like 
Ouspetta, and the inhabitants are tiaders and cultivator*. There is 
a lmngaloe on the we*t *ide of the place, and about half a mile 
farther, on the Scringapatam road, a v erv < onsiderable stone fort, 
of an oblong square form, with a fosse braie outside of the W'alls. 
These are surrounded by a deepdifrh, and have two gates, one at the 
corner of the north side, and the other to the eastwaid. At each 
corner of the fort, besides the bastion*, whnh are round, there are 
square platforms, with stones m the centre for imbedding mortars. 
There are altogether a hundred and twenty three embrasures in the 
walls, wlia h contain a decayed mud village, and a small pagoda. 
The land in the vicinity of the road between Chinnapatam and 
Madoor, is cultivated ; near the former place, with .sugar-cane, 
betel-nut trees, and various grains, but on advancing, the view is 
bounded by wild lulls covered with jungle and forest trees. About 
four miles from ( hinnapatam, there is an agraharam, or Brahmin's 
village, with one or two pagodas. 

Madoor is a village not so large as Chinnapatam, but of the same 
description ; and it lias a bungaloe at the western extremity, of 
which I took possession. In tin* course of the morning (March 4,) 
a procession passed the windows, consisting of two musicians with 
small drums, not unlike hour-glasses, two players on nagasara or 
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Indian hautboys ; a fifth playing an instrument with a monotonous 
sound, which served as a drone to these; a sixth blowing two 
horns, a seventh with a shell in one hand, and around sonorous 
platter of brass m the other; and lastly, three Brahmins, each 
holding a basket of split bamboos under the left arm, a cloth in the 
left hand, and a large brazen vessel, crowned with flowers, on the 
head. 

The music produced b) this band of strange instruments was of 
the most harsh and dissonant kind , not, however, what could be 
properly called barbarous, being clearly deduced from fixed princi- 
pies, and having a measured air. The shell was a religious symbol 
of V islmoo, as was also the brazen platter, which is a representation 
ot his weapon, the chakkra or discus.* This was the diurnal pro- 
cession of Pooju, or the anointment of the god. It was proceeding 
to the pagoda, where dancing girls were in attendance to worship 
the idol, with strange gestures and attitudes, to the sound of still 
stranger music, while flowers, with oil and other ingredients, were 
to he showered on his head, and the rice and fruits contained in the 
brazen vessels were to he oflered him for food ; and it is needless 
to add, to he again withdrawn for the support of his holy votaries. 

'] he cloths carried by the Brahmins were clean garments, which, 
according to Hindoo Jaw, they must, if not prevented by sickness, 
wash with their own hands, and change every day. Whilst I was 

ZT,V nt; T 1 ,' " lm ’ camc “P » female beggar, who 

hi « '" r " d of *■“* 1 had ever seen, being af- 

oir i, ,1a ill S|X ' '\r S n |ir,> ' y u " der wllidl the extremities drop 

joint In joint. Miserable n.emlicants of this description are not 

amcMir tbeVifii"-. 1 ' 1 ’ "I'T ,lu ! """’ledge of medicine is imperfect 
who le-,s( ,r’T, " ' ere l “ nt ' ist0 ° milel ' eonlined to those 
band! of imhudiril * T art ' ' l " ,U! ' !lnd! ’ of brahmins fed by the 
their , si h i’ T '“.‘""T and tanks are built for 

; 1 7 "* ""'ers, and are the expounders of 

imp,, tame J htii J ’'T '" * ltin £ furlh tbe religious 
i ieiith apt!,., a fa “" T ' ^ ^i'l suffi- 

Menu : following passages from the Institutes of 

duties ofreadimM,!!:^:^; M, '' r ™ l< ' , y glorious, are assigned the 
being, ofasl!^ ,1 'j &*•«#«>), of teaching it, of saeri- 

^ b<! rich ' 

andi. uw!Ktilh U m,™X* f Sf' 1 ' / lleli , evc peculiar to Iudia, 
'orated in the eentre, UR ^ * r'* n * disk of stccl Per- 
li oing a> thin as a f„ lc urtll »»frrenee ground to a fine 

n * “»»nin,ent is h.ches in diameter, 

though the wr, and is often directed ^ sklm,nin £ horizontally 
twam a }°ung tree, or the lee- of n w U 1 s ! ire an “im, to cut in 
' lls of * horsc > the distance of 60 yards. 
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‘ Since the Brahmins sprang from the most excellent part of 
Brahma,* since he was first bom, and since he possesses the vedu, 
he is by right the chief of this whole creation.’ — C, i. v. 93. 

‘ Of created things, the most excellent are those which are ani- 
mated} of the animated, those who subsist by intelligence; of the 
intelligent, mankind ; and of mankind, Brahmins,’ — C. i. v. 9tf. 

* Of Brahmins, those eminent in learning; of the learned, those 
who know their duty ; of those who know it, such as perform it vir- 
tuously ; and of the virtuous, those who seek beatitude from a 
perfect acquaintance with scriptural doctrine.’ — C. i. v. 9/ . 

‘ Whatever exists in the universe is, in effect, though not in 
form, the wealth of a Brahman ; since the Brahmin is entitled to 
it by his primogeniture and eminence of birth.’ — C. i. v. 100. 

‘ The Brahmin eats but his own food, wears but his own apparel, 
and bestows but his own in alms ; through the benevolence of the 
Brahmins, indeed, other mortals enjoy life.’ — C. i. v. 101. 

‘ Though Brahmins employ themselves in all sorts of mean 
occupations, they must invariably be honoured, for they are some- 
thing transcendently divine.’ — C. i. v. 319. 

These aud other passages, with which the religious works of the Hin- 
doos are interspersed throughout, have led them to consider the relief 
of a Brahmin as giving a claim to future happiness, and have, there- 
fore, directed their charity to this one class of people, to the exclu- 
sion of the rest, so that mendicants of other castes are permitted to 
die with want, without exciting the least commiseration. .So true, 
alas ! it is, that our best actions are often but the offspring of a 
gclfish view to our own interests. 

I learned at Madoor, that about three nights before a man hud 
been destroyed by a tiger, within a few miles of a place on the 
road which wc were about to pass. If is body was found very much 
mangled, and deprived of the head and one of the arms. The alarm 
which my bearers felt on travelling at night, and without a light, in 
so dangerous a part of the country, was not, therefore, without 
foundation. 

I took the opportunity, in the cool of the evening, previously to 
setting out, to examine the fort, which is at some little distance 
from the town. It is about half a mile in circumference, built of 
mud, and gone much to decay. The walls are very low, the ditch 
has fallen in, and, in its present state, it is useless as a place of 
defence. There is a small village within, and this seems nearly 
deserted, though there are two large and new pagodas, which. 


* The Brahmin from the mouth of Brahma ; the Kshatrya, or royal 
*ect, from his arm ; the Yavsva, or merchant, from his thigu ; and the 
Soodra, or cultivator, from his foot. 
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emblems of the religion to which they belong, seem to flourish in 
proportion to the misery which surrounds them. 

Forts of mud are perhaps nearly as good for sustaining an attack 
as those of brick or of stone, for they receive the ball without 
being ^battered, and do not easily give way, but they require to be 
kept in constant repair, and every fall of rain does them considerable 
damage. They are admirably adapted to a dry climate, like that 
of Arabia or Egypt, but are ill suited to India, a circumstance which 
appears strikingly illustrated by the fact, that whilst the fort which 
I have been describing was in perfect repair twenty years ago, and 
is now nearly demolished, some of the walls of Babylon, made of 
sun-burnt bricks, are in existence at the present day, and one of the 
oldest pyramids of Egypt of the same material is still standing. 

from tin* walls of this fort, I saw a number of people in the fields 
below, preying sugar-cams, and in order to sliowits simplicity, I shall 
dcs ribe the m.u bine llicy employed. A tree had been cut down a foot 
and a half from the ground, and a bob' was hollowed out in the 
stump, about eighteen inches in diameter, and of the same depth • 
m this an upright beam was imerled not nearly so large as the 
cavil) and wlmh, consequent!) , leant against its side: from the 
top of the upright beam, another descended at an angle of 45 degrees 
and from tin, again a third beam, or rather platform, passed inwards 
mri/on ally to the lust, and enclosing it, terminated at about three 

th e furt 'r 7 Tm "V 8 "* ll< "' IZ0 " tal bcam b ™'R Med at 
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ropeans, as Natives always sit in this conveyance cross-legged. 
Before him, at the distance of a hundred yards, went an out-runner, 
with a curved horn, whose business it was, on coming near a village, 
to warn the people of his master's approach by sounding the horn 
and proclaiming his titles. He was accompanied also by two 
attendants, armed with large knives, which I shall have occasion 
to notice more particularly in speaking of Courg. The personage 
who was thus travelling with so much pomp, was a gooroo, or religious 
instructor, a personage who is much venerated by the Hindoos, and 
employed by e\ cry family of respectability. 1 1 is character corresponds 
in some measure with that of the ancient philosophers, and his 
employment is much of the same nature. One learned man is per- 
haps gooroo to a hundred families, and these too in different parts 
of the country. He receives very large presents for his visitations, 
which are usually made in great state, and he is attended by a 
number of disciples, who minister to all bis wants, and treat him 
with the greatest respect on all occasions. There arc many of these 
gooroos so rich, from the presents which they receive, that they 
can afford to move about on elephants, and 1 have heard of one who 
keeps more than twenty of these animals, which alone involves an 
expense of abov e 1 ,(KK)/. a year of our money. The reverence the 
Hindoos pay to these preceptors is equal, if not siirpasssing, that 
which they have for their own father and mother, and this feeling is 
strongly inculcated by the Hindoo law. 

' Due reverence to those three, (parents and preceptor,) is con- 
sidered as the highest devotion, and without their approbation no 
man must perform any duty.’ — Menu Inst. chap, ii., v. 22V. 

* Since they alone are held equal to the three worlds, they alone to 
the three principal orders, (brahmins, kings, merchants,) they alone to 
the three tires, (the nuptial, the funeral, and the sacrificial). — Chap, 
ii., v. 230. 

* By honouring his mother he gains this terrestrial world ; by ho- 
nouring Ins father, the intermediate or ethereal - and by assiduous 
attention to his preceptor, even the celestial world of brahma.’ 
—Chap, ii., v. 232. 

We did not make much progress during the night, and in the 
morning (March 5th) about 7 o'clock, 1 found, that instead of being 
in Seringapatam, as I expected, I was yet full ten miles off. We had 
passed Mundium on the road, which is an inconsiderable village, 
with a bungaloe, and the country through which we had travelled 
had been somewhat more open than through the former stages. 
As my bearers were fatigued, we stopped under a small tree, 
near a choultry, which was occupied, and I made my break- 
fast of some cold provisions with which I was provided. 

We did not start again until 11 o'clock, and the day proving very 
bot, my bearers were so much exhausted that they were obliged to 
E 2 
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make a second halt, within two miles of Seringapatam. The ap- 
proach to this city being by hills which command it, the view is 
very beautiful. It docs not lie so low as, from its notorious uti- 
healthiness some would be led to expect, for although on the east 
the hills are high, on the west the country appears to be tolerably 
open. Still, however, it is placed decidedly in a hollow, and being 
surrounded by rice cultivation, the exhalation from the stagnant 
water spreading o\ er the country is, no doubt, the principal cause 
of the fevers which so invariably attack residents in this place. 

After wading through a branch of the river Cavery, the bridge 
over which has been recently carried away, and is not yet re- 
placed by a new one now building, we came to a fauxbourg 
of considerable length, composed chiefly of huts and small houses. 
Between this and the main river, whose two branches make 
Seringapatam an island, there i^ an extensive flat of rice culti- 
vation. We now pa^od the Cavery by a very handsome stone 
bridge, and found if to he about 300 yards wide, and with a rocky 
bed, almost bare from the low state of the water. For more than 
half the year tins river is nearly dry, a feeble stream only passing 
between the rocks, which ever) where abound j but when it is filled 
by the monsoon on the western coast, it becomes a majestic and 
rapid stream, of great luc.idth, and carrying down a vast body of 
water. 1 proceeded towards the suburb called Chahur Ganjam, which 
is outside the fort, and the place where the judge and register of 
the court reside. The latter office being tilled by my friend, I took 
up in) (juarter.s with him. We remained within doors (luring the 
heat of the day, and in the afternoon took a drive to the fort, as 
well to examine it generallv, a.s to obtain a sight of the celebrated 
breach through which it was last taken by the English. This 
piece ot fortification i.s the largest I have overseen, and, at a guess, 
l should suppose it to he two miles and a half in circumference. It 
is encompassed by double ditches, which it must have cost immense 
labour to excavate, lor they are of great depth, and are hewn out 
of the solid rock. 

llic breach we perceived to be at the north-west angle, both faces of 
which are opposed to the river, owing to the division of its branches. 
Here the hank of the river was knocked away, which filled up the 
outer ditch, breaking down the ramparts also for' about 50 yards. 
To this chasm the British troops, more especially the 74th, a King’s 
regiment, directed their attack by marching across the river, at that 
tune low and fordable ; great carnage took place at this point, 
rom the necessary exposure of the men to the enemy’s fire, but 
they succeeded in passing the ramparts, and in advancing to the inner 
ititcli, of which, strange as it may seem, they are stated to have had 
no previous knowledge. This difficulty thev surmounted by finding 
some passage m another part, and thus entered, and finally took the 
place without much difficulty. The shot marks, in all parts of the 
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walls, sufficiently showed the destructive fire of the British ; but 
we remarked, particularly, the excellent direction of the fire from the 
Bombay army, who were so placed that they were enabled to enfi- 
lade or rake both the ramparts and fosse. From the breach we drove 
to the east side of the fort, where there is a beautiful mosque and 
two minarets. This building contains superb cloisters and courts, 
where all the richness of the Mohammedan style of architecture is 
displayed in the columns and arches. From hence we ascended one 
of the minarets, by stairs winding round a central pillar, lighted at 
every quarter of a circle b\ a small window. I had no means of 
measuring the height of this tower, but should suppose it to be about 
200 feet. 

From the top we had a line view of the city below, with the sur- 
rounding scenery. In a north-west direction we saw' the Cavery, 
divided by the angle of the fort, after embracing which, together 
with an extent of land outside, so as to form the island of Seringu- 
patam, it united again about two miles to the south-east. 

This fort appeared full of population, and crowded with houses. 
Tippoo’s palace and zenana, which are now converted into bar- 
racks, were among the most conspicuous buildings. 

The number of inhabitants, principally Mohammedans, who were 
attached to the former government, from a recent census taken, in 
order to ascertain the number of migrations from the unhealtliiness 
of the place, is at present *2<>,0<H), and about an equal number have 
abandoned it. VTe passed out of the foit again through very thick 
walls, and traversed two draw-bridges across the two ditches 
already mentioned. The appearances in the ditches sire very in- 
teresting to one acquainted with the science of geology, for the 
strata arc here (ompletely exposed, and exhibit some line examples 
of bassdtic dykes, which < ross them in several places. 

The objects chiefly worth visiting in Seringapatam, and which 
I had seen on a former occasion, are the palsiccs and tombs of 
lijderand Tippoo. The Lsil Baglgor red garden, is situated at the 
eastern end of the island, and is a handsome palace in the Moham- 
medan style, where II) derand Tippoo occasionally spent their time. 
The apartments are airv, though low; and the walls are ornamented 
with gold and silver foil, and the ceilings with stucco-work and 
painting. There are but two stories ; and elegantly light pillars, 
whence spring ornamented arches, support the ground-lioor, which 
is chiefly composed of open halls and verandahs. 

This palace is surrounded by a handsome garden, containing a 
number of cypress trees, of which the Mohammedans seem fond. Its 
fountains are in ruins, and it is now suffered to go to decay ; for, 
happening to be in a particularly unhealthy spot, no person will in- 
habit it. Neither Ilyder nor Tippoo ever made it a place of constant 
residence, as they always lodged in the fort. The Dowlut Bagh is an- 
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other palace and garden of the same description, and equally rich in 
ornament, though not so large. This is kept in very good repair, as 
it is occupied by the judge, and on one of the walls there is an his- 
torical painting, representing Ilyder andTippoo at the head of their 
forces, defeating and taking prisoners a small body of troops under 
Colonel Hailey at Hoollaloor . h This fresco is curious as a specimen 
of the low state of the art of painting among the Indians ; for although 
it may be supposed the work of the best artist who could be procured, 
it is little better executed than the designs usually seen on China cups 
and saucers. It is curious also, as exhibiting very correct likenesses 
ot Ifyder and Tippoo $ and lastly, as showing their arrogance and 
exultation at having vanquished a force about one-twentieth of 
their number, one of the very few \ictones they ever obtained over 
the British. 


I lie celebrated tomb where Hyder and Tippoo are buried, is near 
the Lai Hugh j Tippoo having had it erected there expressly that he 
might look upon Ins father's grave from his own windows, and con- 
template the place where he himself would be ultimately laid An 
arched gateway leads to it, uith an open room above, where music 
1 a « d Haiing passed this gateway and 
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We rose early this morning, (Marc h o’,) and went to examine the 
jail. It was a very inferior building to several which I have seen 
appropriated to the same purpose in India, being small, dirty, and 
surrounded by inefficient mud walls. Whilst going over this and 
the courts connected with it, my friend despatched a messenger to 
the resident of Mysore, in order to obtain permission for me to travel 
through the Rajah of (’ourg’s territories, instead of going by 
Wynaad, on my way to the Malabar coast. This I was anxious 
about, because the road through C’ourg is not only nearer, but, ns 
the medical man informed me, more healthy than that through 
Wynaad. 

The Courg country is governed by a Rajah, whose brother proved 
a faithful friend of the English in their wars with Tippoo, and the 
reigning sovereign has been on all occasions equally amicable as tho 
last. It was formerly a common practice to traverse his territories; 
some persons, however, soon abused his hospitality, and on one 
occasion, as I learned, part of his furniture was stolen, so that, 
thenceforward, no one has been allowed to visit him, unless by the 
express permission of the lliilish resident of Mysore, 

I received a visit this morning from tho pundit, or head Hindoo 
law officer of the court, who partly, perhaps, through my interest, 
but chiefly on account o! his own learning, was appointed about 
two months before to this situation. Whilst 1 was studying the 
Sanscrit language, this pundit was my instructor; and we had, 
therefore, become as intimate as the difference of our situations and 
prejudices would allow. 

It is the oflice of the pundit to expound the Hindoo law, in order 
to assist the judge in the decision of civil eases. As all these 
laws are framed in Sanscrit, which scarcely any European under- 
stands, great learning and integrity are absolutely necessary on 
the part of the expounder. It is only in civil eases where the pun- 
dit is consulted, as in all criminal prosecutions the Mohammedan 
law r is in use, modified, however, in many respects, and made to con- 
form to principles of British justice as far as possible. My Brahmin 
friend was very happy to see me, and after complaining of the 
unhealthiness of the climate, by which he had already lost one of 
his relations, and which was so great just, at this time that the 
court could not sit from the number of Native oflicers who were 
sick, he expressed his giatitude to me in the warmest terms, and 
would insist on preparing me a repast, a kind of compliment which 
I had never heard of under similar circumstances, and a strange one 
for a Brahmin to pay to a European. 

In the course of the forenoon he accordingly brought in a num- 
ber of dishes dressed after his own manner, and we had no reason 
to complain either of his larder or his cookery. My friend went 
off on a hunting excursion after dinner, and I was left to pass 
another day in his house. 
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This day (March 7) was passed irr reading, for I had been -some- < 
what indisposed, and was therefore advised not to move about ; 
much, or to expose myself to so unhealthy an atmosphere. I , 
received a second visit from the pundit, who indeed remained with 
me all the afternoon. 


In the evening I received a note from my friend, informing me 
that the resident not only permitted me to go through the Courg 
country, but had sent a messenger to the capital in order to men- 
tion my intentions, so that the Rajah might be prepared to send 
conveyances to meet me. This I considered as an act of great civility 

in Mr. , with whom 1 was but slightly acquainted, but the 

kindness and hospitality of the British resident of Mysore are too 
well known to need any encomiums from an humble traveller. I 
took the promotion to lure a second set of bearers, to secure me from 
being detained on the road, in case any of my own people should 
fall sick, a very frequent occurrence on leaving Seringapatnm. 


On the 8th of March I started with twenty-four men instead of 
twelve, and about eight o’clock on the following morning arrived 
at Hussein-poor. 'J he country 1 had passed, after quitting Seringa- 
patam, was hilly, and, as far as I saw of it after the dawn broke 
but sparingly covered with jungle. The land was stony, and the 
way exceedingly rough ; for as there is little communication, except 
by foot passengers, between the Company's territories and those of 
the Rajah, there is no broad road like that which reaches as far as 
• eringapatam, whence artillery manufactured at that place is con- 
Stonily piling towards the I ’residency. J no longer found the 
accommodation ot bungaloes, but was now lodged at a small 
choultry or shed, which also seemed to be a place of public meeting 
for some Jlrahmins and money-changers. With these lieonle I 
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the day had been excessively hof, passed in a shed through which 
there was no thorough draught of air. At the other end of the 
village there were four or live very rude places of worship, only 
one of which was enclosed in a wall, and might be dignified with the 
name of pagoda. The others were little stone edifices, answering 
to the virakulis of Colonel Mackenzie, but just large enough to 
admit one man, and at the further end each contained a particular 
idol. In one, Shiva, Parvati, Ganesha, the Yoni, Linga, and Nundi 
appeared j whilst in another, there was only the Nundi, Yoni, and 
Linga. By these symbols I understood that the inhabitants were 
Shaivas ; and indeed this is the more prevalent sect among the 
Hindoos in the West of India. The Brahmins of the place asserted 
these little altars to be very ancient, and they are certainly not of 
the form or size of pagodas of the present day. 

On my return to the village, I met with a civility such as I had 
never before experienced, and which deserves to be recorded on 
account of its rarity. One of the Brahmins, with whom I had been 
conversing during the day, was standing at the door of his house, 
and he beckoned me to enter. 1 did so, and was there made 
acquainted with his mother, his wife, and his child, not to mention 
a calf, which was an inmate in the family. It may seem strange 
that this should be a mark of such particular attention j but when it 
is considered that one of these lords of the creation looks upon 
a European as little better than a Pariah, or outcast, and that 
he would be polluted even by his touch, the favour will be duly 
appreciated. This man affected to know something of palmis- 
try, and, probably with a view of obtaining some money, he 
proceeded to exercise his art, bv examining my hands after the 
manner of the gipsies, but I put a stop to his prophecies by request- 
ing him to confine his observations to the past, which, I observed, 
must be am easier task on his part, while there would be this 
advantage, that I should lie enabled to verify his consummate skill 
by my own experience, lie cither guessed, or was told, the period 
when I had quitted Madras, but being quite at a loss for any other 
event in my history, was very ready, if not to acknowledge his 
ignorance, at least to avoid its further exposure. 

Wc started from this place as the evening closed, and continued 
travelling through a hilly country, until we arrived at Kattimallal- 
vadi. Here wc w'ere forced again to put up at a smokey old choultry, 
and, what was worse, inhabited by several noisy and filthy beggars. 
One old woman, in particular, never ceased talking until day-break, 
edifying my palanquin-bearers with a long history of her misfor- 
tunes. The reason why my bearers did not prosecute their journey 
through the night, was, that the road was so strong and uneven, 
that they preferred travelling even through the heat of the day to 
the risk of wounding their feet in the darkness of the night, for 
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their sandals only protect the soles ot their feet, and some do not 
make use of even this defence. 

On the following morning (March Oth) I saw more clearly the 
nature of my habitation, which much resembled an English cow- 
shed, except that bv the constant use of fires tor cookery, the wails 
and ik)s!h had become quite black with smoke. I walked out, and 
went round the walls of a fort on the left of the choultry, about 200 
yards distant. 

A man of the \ illage joined me, from whom I learned, that when 
Ncrlngupatam was taken, this fort was destroyed. It was of a 
square foim, and measured by paces ‘2 SO ) ards on each side. It 
had been built of stone and mud, but was now completely dilapidated. 
Still, however, the village remained within, and in this case there 
were no habitations outside the walls. Dry grain cultivation was 
carried on to a considerable extent in the neighbourhood, and the 
land looked clean and well dressed. Early ill the morning, several 
bullocks made their appearance near the choultry, laden with mer- 
chandise, and some Native tents were soon pitched, consisting of 
two legs, as of compasses, at each end, united by a cross pole, over 
which a piece ot canvass was thrown, and fastened to the ground. 
They belonged, as I learned, to itinerant traders, who came to the 
villages from the larger towns once a week, thus bolding a sort of 
fair or market dav. They sold only the more necessary articles of 
consumption, Midi as ditlerent sorts of grain, curry stuff, cloths, and 
crockery ware. We were now obliged to travel by day, notwith- 
standing the heat, as we could no longer move in safety during 
the night, on account of the wild elephants and beasts of prey which 
infest the forests on which we were about to enter. 

Just as I was on tlu* point of setting out, I witnessed a curious 
family jui , which, bad it happened in higher life, would have been pro- 
ductive of moi e sei urns consequences. A man, who inhabited oneof the 
huts near the choultry, for what cause I could not perceive, gave his 
wile a seveie beating, upon which she immediately resolved to quit 
his home, and ictuin to her relations, as is usual on such occasions 
in ibis country. She had no sooner commenced her journey to the 
next ullage, than her son, a youth of fourteen, came forth, and 
earnestly entreating her to return, endeavouring, on the failure of his 
persuasions, to lead her hack by the arm. This only served to 
excite greater rage on her part, which she vented, after the manner 
ot her sex in India, by heating and scratching him most unmerci- 
fully. At this crisis, a separation seemed inevitable, when suddenly 
a second female came out from the house, flew towards the offended 
dame, threw herself at her feet, and by this masterly stroke of silent 
eloquence, succeeded in settling her into perfect tranquillity in a few 

l'rom Mallalivadi \vc journeyed on towards Periapatam. The 
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[ road still lay over hilly ground, but there was more brushwood on 
either side as we advanced, and here and there we passed tojws of 
betel-nut trees. About midway in this stage, we passed alone; the 
raised bank, or bund, of a sheet of water, about half a mile wide, 
formed by a river in a valley, which was by this bank arrested in 
its course. This lake was almost corned with water fowl of all 
descriptions, mo re especially geese, ducks, teal, cranes, and flamingos. 
I endeavoured to approach them with the gun, but they were too 
wild, or too wise, to allow me to do them any harm. The method 
of catching them, which, though I ha\e never seen it practised, I 
have so often heard described, as to entertain no doubt of the fact, 
is to set alloat a number of globular earthen pots on those parts of 
the lake which the birds frequent. In the course of a day or two, 
they become quite accustomed to these, so that a man with one 
over his head is enabled to appioaeh near enough by swimming to 
pull them by the legs under water, where he easily fastens them 
to loops in a girdle worn for the purpose. In the afternoon we 
reached Periupatam, or rather a choultry, a little to the right of 
the town. This appealed sulhcientl) clean, but we had not been in 
it above a few seconds before we were cov ered with fleas. Of these 
rather inappropriate inhabitants of a lnntw of r<st there were my- 
riads swarming on the i; round, owing to its having been recently 
used as a cow-shed. It was impossible to exist in tins place, so we 
immediately moved into the v illage, where, as it was fair-day, there 
w.is much InMlc and tiallic going on. We at iirst, made towards 
what we thought a choultry, but on cntiy, found it to be a small 
pagoda, with a stone idol in it. All 1 wanted was a habitation free 
from vermin, and I could have made myself very (omfortable with 
Swaini, my hard-hearted fellow-lodger; hut the villagers did not 
deem me woithy "o great an honour, and therefore would not allow 
me to pollute his sanctuary. As they turned me out, however, they 
thought proper to find me other accommodation, by putting me into 
a granary, where there was stored the food for about twenty ele- 
phants, belonging to the Kajah of Mysore. In each corner of the 
room there was a heap of paddy, and care had been taken to put 
the smd seals upon it.* 

I walked out in the afternoon, and found Pcriapatam to he of a 
respectable size, as its name would import. | it is the last village 
on the Mysore territories, and at some distance from it there is a 
new and well built stone fort, which I did not visit. This night 
Was the anniversary of a celebrated Hindoo festival, called Shiva 
jRatri, and soon after I retired to rest in my palanquin, I was 
fewakened by the sound of music near the pagoda, close by. On 
looking forth, I saw a procession pass, headed by two girls, with 
^-'zen vessels on their heads, ornamented with white feathers. 

* Sec ‘ Oriental Herald/ vol. xiv. p. 61. 
t Peria, great — Patam, city or town. 
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Brahmins and musicians marched in front, torch-bearers * were 
distributed around, and two persons were furnished with long 
white cloths, which they laid down in succession before the damsels, 
that they might not touch the bare ground. As soon as the pro- 
cession reached the pagoda, the Brahmins entered, and a dispute 
having arisen alxmt sonic part of the ceremony, a \ iolent altercation 
ensued, which lasted so long that I was tired of waiting for its issue, 
and withdrew again to rest. 

‘'In all religions of mere ceremony, morality seems to be put quite 
out of consideration, and so long as the enjoined rites are performed, 
the votary conceives that he has fulfilled his religious duty. A 
more marked example could not be adduced than the present, 
where a number of the priesthood sat down, in the temple of their 
deity, and thought it no dishonour to him to squabble and abuse 
each other before his face. 


T 0 I N K Z. 


Not yet, — not yet, — we meet not yet! 

Our separation has been long ; 

Blit time, which teaches to forget 
W hen hearts arc cold and hope is young, 
’Makes hopes and hearts with us more warm, 
And strengthens passion’s potent charm. 
There is a stream, as Poets tell, 

Whose limpid dews oblivion shed ; 

Ah ! who would seek its sleepy spell, 

Or pour its opiate o’er the head? 

None, none who e’er hath felt the bliss, — 
The joy of such a lose as this ! 

Thou art to me the twining plant, 

Whose tender arms I court to cling 
Around my breast, in wealth or want, 

As i\ ys that in courtship fling, 

Alike in sunshine, or in shower. 

Their tendrils o’er some rustic bower! 

And I would ever be the bower 
To shelter thee, when storm" arise ; 

To shade thee from the sunbeam's power, 
And be thine all beneath the skies;— 

They tell me lo\e brings bitter woe, 

But ire can nc\er find it so ! 

* Madras Courier ,’ Feb. 20, 182/. 


* Torches in India are not made of hemp apd pitch, but of cotton 
rap Wrapped round a stick. A flame is constantly Kept up by pouring 
oil on the rugs, and for this purpose a copper vcssefls used witli a narrow 
Vtecfr, otit of which only a thin stream ot oil can run. 
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No. II. 

Comparison of Egypt with Turkey, addressed from Cairo, to a Lady 
born in Smyrna, and residing in England. 

There is certainly some truth in the general opinion, that 'the 
recollections of our early da)s are among the most agreeable of 
sensations, and that the return of infant impressions is gratifying 
even in age.’ It was while reflecting on tlu; universal influence of 
this principle, that I thought of its peculiar application to yourself, 
who, having often talked to me, while in England, with the most 
passionate fondness of the cypress-groves and mountains of Smyrna, 
seemed to dwell upon the recollection of Oriental manners, amidst 
which your infancy was passed, with a satisfaction that proved how 
sweet these recollections were. 

The unchanging customs of the East would have furnished no- 
thing new to offer you on the subject of your native city, which has 
probably seen no alterations, but in the succession of its inhabitants, 
ever since your departure from it j but in the metropolis of Egypt 
some variations exist, and as it is still within the range of the 
Turkish empire, you will not, I conceive, be averse to their deli- 
neation. 

The local situations of Constantinople, Smyrna, and many of the 
Grecian cities, chosen with intelligence, and improved by art and 
cultivation, form, unquestionably, (heir chief beauty j and inde- 
pendent of the imposing effect on alt who approach these capitals, 
procures to their inhabitants the luxury of summer breezes, and the 
ever-varying pleasure of marine scenery. The pompously titled 
city of Grand Cairo is destitute of all these advantages, though 
situated in a climate where the absence of rain, the variety of clouds, 
the vicinity of burning deserts, and the more than tropical heat of 
the atmosphere, would seem to court the aid of such auxiliaries, and 
render them more than usually delicious. It would occupy too 
long a discussion to inquire into the cause of such an ill-directed 
choice, however worthy it limy be of examination j but such is the 
fact, that this proud capital of the Caliphs, known among the Arabs 
by the appellation of the Great, and figuratively styled the Mother 
of the World, is built u]x>n a dry and sandy plain, at the foot of 
the Mokattam hills, whose grey or yellowish surface, unenlivened 
by a single blade of verdure, fatigue the eye, and, like the rocks of 
Malta, reflect a burning beat, which, in this southern climate, is 
still more insupi>ortable. At a distance, too, from the delightful 
scenery of the Nile, and the fertility of its banks, the houses are 
supplied with water by a wretched canal, which being stagnant for 
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several months before the inundation, would in any climate of less 
avidity depopulate the city by its pernicious exhalations. 

The extent of ground which Cairo occupies is nearly treble that 
of Smyrna, and its population is estimated at 300,000. The 
mosques, baths, and public buildings are numerous • their style of 
architecture being more purely Arabic, they are lighter and more 
elegant than those in Turkey ; the streets are still closer and more 
obscure j the markets wor^e supplied ; the numbers of camels, asses, 
dogs, and children, still greater ; and the filth and misery of the 
fomc, the blind, and leprous inhabitants, inconceivable. Amidst all 
this, however, the bazaars are the emporium of wealth and mag- 
nificence j the shawls of Cashmere, the pearls of Ceylon, the gold 
stuffs of Aleppo, the diamonds of Golconda, the shalloons of An- 
gora, the muslins of Hengal, the jewellery of Constantinople, the 
emeralds and rubies ot Arabia and India, the arms of Damascus, 
the velvets of Genoa’, and the silks of Italy and of China j in short, 
ftll the richest productions of e\cry port of the globe are there dis- 
played, and every nation lends its tribute to this mart of luxury and 
opulence, except Great Britain, whose manufactures are in the 
highest possible esteem, hut rarely to he met with when demanded, 
chiefly from the incapacity of the rich Oriental merchants to import 
them, except through the agency of Franks, and the poverty and 
low credit of these not enabling them to do so. 

T he bazaars are divided, as throughout all the blast, into separate 
departments, possessing whole streets of the same trade or profes- 
sion, and dealers in the same articles , but, by a whimsical contra- 
diction, while the jewellery range is among the most inelegant, the 
shoe bazaar is unquestionably the best built street in the metropolis. 
The quarters of residence for different classes of people are also 
distinct, us at Smyrna ; but from the very confined number of 
Franks here, their poverty, and consequent inability to enjoy the 
airy atid spacious mansions which the leading T urks inhabit, their 
quarter is among the worst, and has a bazaar of its own, where 
shops ot all descriptions are mixed together, with coffee-houses, 
and barber’s benches, filled by low characters of every nation. The 
only advantages it possesses is that of security at night, by having 
a dosed door at the end of each alley $ and its being on the edge of 
the canal rendering it agreeable for about four months in the year, 
if that cun he counted as an advantage which gives them for the 
four following months a fetid odour almost insupportable ; and for 
the remainder of the year, until the waters rise, a continual dust 
from its bed, which obliges them to keep their darkened Windows 
always dosed. The streets of this quarter are so narrow as not 
to admit of two balconies projecting opposite to each other, although 
they are only the breadth of an ordinary sofa seat, or divan, to which 
purpose they are invariably appropriated ; they, therefore, 'project 
alternately from the dwelling on one side, to the opposite wall on 
tn6 other, thus rqpentbling what is called a dove-tail in carpentcry ; 
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and being often so close that bands can be shaken, or even kisses 
exchanged, from one balcony to another, without the possibility of 
being discovered by others, as all of them are completely closed, or 
opened only by little folding doors of lattice-work from the inside, 
The quarter of the Jews, on the opposite side of the canal, is, hovv- 
e\er, still narrower, for there I have really seen a stout Turk, bur- 
thened with yatagan and pistols, unable to pass to the end of the 
street, where, arrested in the middle of it by touching the wall with 
his body on each side, he was obliged to return and seek a wider 
passage. I was myself obliged to turn also, in order to give hint 
room, as it was impossible for us to pass each other ; and being on 
horseback, my feet absolutely tout bed the walls of the buildings on 
each side, while my head was in constant danger from the low over- 
hanging balconies, which I could only a\oid I)) frequently bending 
m\ body o\er the animal’s neck. The people of Kgvpt urge the 
same reasons in favour of this system of budding as are advanced 
in Turkey, namely, the exclusion of the sun ; and in proportion as 
his beams are here more powerful, they have m» ellectually secured 
themselves from their intrusion, as with the heat to have shut the 
light out also, literally living in twilight, at noon-day ; free, it is 
true, from a scorching, but oppressed by a sulVocating beat. 

As there are no bouses in Cairo which can be properly called Frank 
residences, the dwellings continually changing their embarrassed 
(xcupiers, all of them are built in the same manner, — that is to sav, 
in the general style of the country. They have nothing of that airy 
lightness for which the retreats of Boodjah and Sediqiiev, in the 
neighbourhood of Smyrna, are so remarkable, but are dull heavy 
mansions, entered by a low and obscure door lioni the street, and 
leading to a square central court, to which all the principal window? 
arc directed. These windows, as if not aheady sullii icntly darkened 
by the gloom of their situation, and the wretched quality ot the glass, 
are covered with a close wooden lattice-work, through which it is 
impossible to see the smallest object, and where jealousy itselt 
might defy communication when the small apertures through which 
the face can be barely shown aie secured within. The interior ot 
those dwellings is a groti Mpie mixture of poverty and luxury, ot 
dirt and magnificence. The kitchen, bed-rooms, and ordinary apart- 
ments, are destitute of all convenience. The people sleep generally 
on a basket-work bed-stead, which costs about two piastres, or less 
than a shilling; the bed-rooms are without tables, chairs, or even 
wash-stand, beyond a vacant space on the bench ot a dirty window ; 
and the stone-paved tl<x>r is uncovered by carpet or mat ot any dc* 
seription, while every sacrifice is nude to lavish wealth upon the 
hall of ceremony ; and here, it must be confessed, in most ot the in- 
stances which I have seen, they are both tasteful and luxurious. 
This hall, occupying what we term in England the first floor ot the 
house, is always a large and lofty room, possessing latticed windows 
in every accessible direction, and frequently terminated by a pointed 
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dome of coloured glass, very fancifully worked into a close frame of 
clay. Entering at one of the narrow ends, similar to the vestibule 
of your own drawing-room* at home, a space is left to receive the 
slippers ; and about four feet from the door, the whole floor becomes 
first elevated five or six inches, another elevation of the same height 
surrounds the three sides of the apartment, on which is formed the 
divan, the cushions of which display all the finery of cloths, stuffs, 
embroidery, and needle-work, that, the industry or the wealth of the 
occupier can command. But the ehef d ecuvre is the white marble 
pavement, the variously-figured slabs of which are divided by inter- 
secting lines of mosaic, most ingeniously executed, r while in the 
centre rises a beautiful fountain supplied with water from the Nile, 
which, throwing its streams almost to the dome, has the most de- 
lightfully refreshing effect that can be imagined. The construction 
of the fountain is so extremely simple as to render it of general use, 
and as it is sunk below the level of the pavement and descended to 
by marble steps, when the heats of summer have subsided, it is 
covered by lengths of flooring fitted to the space, and the room being 
then spread with carpets, and a chandelier suspended from the dome, 
it is converted into an agreeable winter-apartment. But all this 
union of luxuries, adapted to every change of season, seems only to 
increase the disgust which is excited by passing from the palace to 
the dung-hill, terms that are strictly admissible when contrasting 
this part of tlie house with the others. 

The inmates too frequently, in this respect, resemble their habita- 
tions; for I have frequently found a lady in a morning visit arrayed 
in ragged calico, which might have once been white, but, like the 
wearer, had lost its colour beyond redemption, and so unpardonably 
dirty in her person as to forbid one’s approach, though in the even- 
ing the same jiersoii might be seen on the state sofa decked with nil 
the trinkets of her casket, and glittering in a spangled robe, like a 
Drury-lane princess in tragedy. Here, as in Smyrna, you find ladies 
speaking French, Italian, Greek, and Turkish, to which the Arabic 
is often added ; and this, with an imperfect knowledge of the guitar, 
and a few Italian cavatinas, make up their education. They are 
called accomplished, and if the being unable to read or write in 
any known language renders them so, they are certainly worthy 
of that appellation ; but the fact is, that nothing can be conceived 
more wretched than the state of female society in this capital. 

Of the other classes of inhabitants, the European and Asiatic 
Turks occupy the chief military appointments and political offices 
under the Vice-Roy, or Pasha, who raised himself to, his present 
eminence from the Albanian ranks. The Armenians and Copts 
manage the revenues and finance, — the former attending to those 
arising from commerce, the latter to all assessed taxes on land, 
dwellings, population, &c. The Levantine Catholics are principally 
merchants on a small scale } the Greeks, dealers, in the bazaars j the 
Jews, brokers, money-changers, and collectors of coin for the Go- 
vernment ) and the Arabs, who form the grand mass of the popu- 
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lation, filling: all the intermediate classes, from the head of the elmreh 
and rich traders, down, to the oppressed body of the poor, who fjll 
up the measure of their existence in all the laborious and unprofitable 
duties. Would you believe it, that throughout the city not a calpaek 

to be seen > nothing less than a Cashmere shawl must cover an 
Armenian head \ and though they are forbidden to wear any of the 
priv deged colours, being Christian subjects of a Mohammedan power, 
thev get them expressly manufactured of black, brown, blue, and 
other dark shades, so richly ornamented and flowered as to cost from 
MtXX) to ‘2500 piastres, or upwards of 100/. sterling each. All the mili- 
tary here, except the Albanians, whose dress you must remember to 
liav e seen in Smyrna, continue the Mameluke costume, which, it 
must be confessed, gives great richness to the appearance of the 
wearer, especially when armed and mounted. The Copts wear 
around their heads a singular bandage of blue linen peculiar to 
themselves, and the Greeks, Jews, and Catholics, have turbans of 
blue and other dark colours, while the richest of the Arabs dress 
with comparative simplicity, when contrasted with the magnificence 
of the Turks. The lower orders wear a plain blue shut, girded 
round the waist, being sufficiently pleased to sport their red or yel- 
low slippers, and white woollen turbans, as the privileges of their 
faith. The women of Egypt are, still more disguised in public than 
tlioH- of Turkey,' — -having over their usual dress and veil a pink 
nib chemise, and large black cloak, which envelops them so com- 
pletely that even their eyes are scarcely to he seen, for which, it is 
true, they have little use, as they seldom walk, but arc led in troops 
on the hacks of mules and asses, on towering saddles, at least tin* 
lu mlit of the animal itself. 

As the fear in which all Europeans lived here previous to the in- 
vasion of this country by the French, obliged them to abandon the 
1 rank dress, most of the ladies horn in Cairo continue to preserve 
the Lev untine costume. You are too well aetjuainted with this to need 
description. It is precisely that of the Turkish and Armenian ladies 
at ■'Miivrna, except that they load their long tresses with more h’- 
ipnns, dye their nails and palms with deeper henna, smoke their 
pipes m company with their v isitors, and wear a profusion of paste 
ornaments on their turbans, instead of diamonds, which unfortunately 
they are too poor in general to purMiase. 

From this outline, your own recollections will fill up the details, and 
"hen yon have done so, I am sure you will not envy me my being 
among such imperfect specimens of your own sex, and so unlike 
those we have seen together in the accomplished < ircles of England. 

1 would have forgiven them their want of cypress-groves, mountains, 
and vines, hut it is not so easy to pardon the utter neglect of their per- 
Sl, ns, minds, and dwellings, more particularly as, for a great portion of 
the year, they are usually shut up, and confined to the sole enjoyment 
<d their own resources, and must be, generally speaking, miserable 
indeed. 
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A TiioncAL Squall. 

The evening breeze was cool and strong, 
And smoothly ghd our bark along, 

While, in the blue concave, 

The twinkling stars 'hone clear and bright, 
And silver Luna’s trembling light 

Danced on the sparkling wave. 

Hut, gathering in the northern skies, 

Behold the murky clouds arise, 

And, In th’ horizon lower, 

Till, rolling on, in thickest gloom, 

They darken Heaven’s cerulean dome, 
Where all was bright before. 

A (flighted Zephyr shuns the gloom, 

The listless -ails and creaking boom 

No longer catch his breath ; 

This sultry ealm the stoim pierages, 

’Tis the dread pause ere battle rages, 

The harbinger of death ! 

But seize the moment ere ’tis past, 

Furl (‘very sad, strike rveiy mast, 

And every yard seeuie ; 

Yon black clouds luir-iing from the north, 
Shall hull a mighty tempest forth, 

Th\ baik may scarce endure. 

See, see afar, the foaming spray! 

At length ’tis come; bear, hear away! 

Keep her befoie the wind ; 

(rods, what a blast ! sta\, steer not wide, 
There's instant death on cither side — 

Steady ! the compass mind. 

Whence this confusion? why that shout? 
Hark ! the shrill cry, * The light N out!’ 

A yawning grave is near; 

One lingering spark still rests behind, — 

No more! — ’tis gong! — and we’re consign’d 
To darkness and despair 1 

Another light ! or all is lost — 

’Tis chaos now ; — our bark is tost 
At random on the wave. 

Another light ! or yield to fate — 

Ilaste! haste, before it he too late 

Our reeling hark to save! 

A light is found 1 — the vessel wears, 

Betore the wind again she beats, 

Nor dreads the following breeze; 
Thanks he to Him of mighty power, 

\\ ho moves his hand the waters o’er, 

And calms the mountain seas. 


B (i. B, 
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Proposed Reforms in tiie Medical Service of India. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, London, August Jo, 1 Sl?7- 

reference to ;i Paper in your ‘Oriental Herald’ of June 
last, by a ‘ Retired Surgeon/ I enclose a copy of a Memorial from 
Madias, dated March 18*2*2, addressed to the Court of Directors 
ot the Last India Company, on the subject of medical grievances 
and reform. A few explanatory notes are added to the memorial j 
and, considering it as public property, it is offered to the press ; 
but as this is done without the consent of the author, it is requested 
that bis name may be omitted. 

It in not pretended that this memorial was ever actually read 
In the Court of Leudenhall Street ; whidi is said, however, to have 
denounced it as jueiish and < jiiendous , and the petition for theame- 
huiation of condition — inadmissible. II their decision be a just 
< die, the Directors, who are not altogether hc)ond the reach of 
publn opinion, will be glad to see it in )onr pages ; but I regret it 
i'' not m mv power to furnish jou with a cop). 

Low as the medical establishments in India have alwa)s been, 
they have even retrograded within the last seven) ears; from which 
ii m, iv faiilv be mtei red that the said mcdnal establishments have 
1 1 1 her no friends in the Court of Lcadonhall Mreet, or, what is pretty 
much the same thing, that tin* Director have no favourites or in- 
Ine-ts to serve m the medic.il estabhshmiMits in India, which both 
makes them, the mtdieal establishments , to wit , poor, and keeps 
them so. 

'i our Bengal Medical Correspondent, for August, has not ad- 
v cited to the increase of chaplain’s retiring pay fiom major’s pay, 
‘-'d/ . to that of Lieutenant-Colonel, 3t>5/. a year; published in 
the ‘Last India Register/ corrected to ‘24th \pril, I S'27 - — This 
alter I , » years’ service in India. At that period of scrv ice, a surgeon 
•an only retire, if compelled by ill health, on the half-pay of his 
rank, 1‘2/k lo.s.j after 17 >ears’ service, on the full-pay of ditto, 
I'M/. 12s. ; and after do years’ service, on ditto, 15)1/. 1 ‘J v. ! ! ! Is 
this just and unpaitial ? 

It may just be added in conclusion, that the average service in 
India of three members of the Medical Board of Bengal, is 43 
}carsj of those of Madras, 3‘2j and of Bombay, 30 years; and 
their pay on retirement, ‘senes id in otia tuta reiedant / 500/. a 
vear ! 

The publication of these statements, in addition to many others 
made since their date, may, if the Court of Directors he inexorable*, 
l»> exciting the attention of the Proprietors of East India Stock, or 
F 2 
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of the Board of Control, lead to an investigation of tills subject, 
which cannot fail to occasion a more liberal and just treatment of a 
useful and deserv ing, but neglected and degraded, branch of their 
service in India. — I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

K. S. 


MEMORIAL 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors for the affairs of the Honourable 
the United Coni pan;/ of Merchants of Copland, trading to the Cast 
Indies , the Memorial of S. S , in the service of the Honourable Hast 
India Company , on the Establishment of Fort St. Ci onfef 

Hum buy Siieweth, 

Pah. 1 . That while many and great improvements, regarding the 
pay and pensions to medical oilicers, in li is Majesty’s naval and 
military services, have taken place within the last twenty years, no 
alteration lias been made in the situation of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s medical officers during the above period, nor indeed since the 
year 179 b*, when they were placed, as to regimental subsistence, 
pay on furlough, and retiring pensions, upon the same allowances 
which they now receive. The period of service of member^ of the 
medical board, and of superintending-surgeons in their respective 
situations, has, since that peiiod, been reduced from live to two 
years ; but no pecuniary alteration, in regard to pay on furlough, or 
retiring pension, has been made in the medical department. 

‘2. And, although by the General Order of Gov eminent, dated the 
9tli of October, 1H10, the monthly salaries of members of tin 1 me- 
dical board, and of superintending-surgeons, were increased and 
lived, yet that increase of salary is entirely local, and in no way 
affects the pay or subsistence on furlough to Emope, nor the retir- 
ing pension of any rank; which, it is most respectfully solicited, 
may be considered as one of the chief objects of this memorial. 

3. It is true that, within the last twenty-live veais,a very limited 
number of the medical officers of this presidency have returned to 
their native country, and retned from the service, with the assist- 
ance of the fund, in easy circumstances. But opportunities to rea- 
lize the most moderate sum, when added to his pension, to enable a 
medical officer on this establishment to retire from the service after 
a period of from seventeen to twenty- live years actual service in 
India, fall to the lot of but few indeed; and these chances, from 
alterations in the service, are becoming more and more rare; so 
that it may with truth he asserted, that where one medical officer is 
enabled to return to his native country after the prescribed period 
of service with such property as shall make, with his pension, the 
most moderate subsistence, twenty, who, with a decent provision, 
would be most happy to retire from the service, or are strongly 
impelled by declining health to do so, are, from want of means, 
obliged to linger out their remaining years in India, to swell the 
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numerous list of those Whose services and existence arc to terminate 
in this country together. 

4. That the assistant-surgeons and surgeons of this army are 
placed, with regard to their pay and retiiing pensions, precisely on 
the same footing with lieutenants and captains in the Honourable 
Company’s service, who come out to India at a much earlier period 
of life, and have higher honours and rewards awaiting them than 
are destined to fall to the lot of medical officers, hut chaplains, 
who require a previous course of study to lit them for their office, 
are differently and much better provided for than medical officers 
are, although the education of a chaplain is not more expensive nor 
of longer duration than that of a well-educated medical man, and an 
assistant-surgeon appointed to jour service in India cannot proceed 
thither agreeably to jour Court's regulations, at an earlier period of 
life than a chaplain is permitted to do.* 

f>. Your memorialist here begs to refer to the sentiments of a 
most respectable medical writer, Dr. Hamilton, on the propriety of 
augmenting the pay of regimental surgeons. Dr. Hamilton had 
liimself served as a regimental surgeon, knew the privations and 
hardships which were experienced in this station, and was well 
i|U.ililied to pronounce a correct judgment on the subject oil which 
he wrote. \Ve lcam from him, that at that time, 1 7 D 1 , the pay of 
a regimental surgeon did not exceed SO/, a jear. He proposes 
Moo/, as a more equitable and competent remuneration for their 
serv ices. 


* “ a. L. c. />., 9 tit April lSDfi. (!. o <; , Ut April I HO/. 3H. 1 15. 

‘ On rrcorisidei ation of our orders of flic Moth •Inly 1/98, we are of 
opinion that the retiring pay theiohy allowed to chaplain.' is not adequate 
to the length of service, required, and we have agreed to the following 
alterations in the regulations tin u established, viz. 

‘ 59 That chaplains, after seven years residence in India, he allowed 
to come to Kurope on furlough, and to receive the pay ot major during 
such furlough. 

4 dO. That chaplains, who come home for ill health prior to this period 
of service, shall receive tin* pay of captains only. 

‘41. That chaplains, having served ten years at a military station, and 
after eighteen years service altogether, (including tin cc yearn lor a lur- 
louglO shall he allowed to retire on the pay of major 

‘ 42. That chaplains, having served ten years in India, and whose con- 
stitutions will not admit of their continuing in the service there, for the / 
period required to entitle them to full pay, shall he permitted to retire 
on the half pay of major. 

‘ 45 That chaplains, whose constitutions will not admit of their con- 
tinuing in India for so long a period as ten years, shall he permitted to 
retire on the half puy of captain, provided they have served seven ycunj 
m India. 

‘ 44. That no retiring pay he granted to chaplains who have not served 
seven years in India / — Code of ray Regulations , p. 558. 
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6. Dr. Hamilton quotes Dr. lirocklesbv, a celebrated and en- 
lightened physician, who wrote, twenty years before Dr. Hamilton, 
* On Economy and Military Discipline.’ Dr. Brocklesby is of 
opinion, that a regimental surgeon, qualified properly by a liberal 
education, should not recnie less than 250/. a year. If this salary 
were deemed necessary foity-se\cu years ago, it is hoped that this 
memorial for an increase of pension will meet, at this day, with the 
favourable consideration of the honourable the Court of Directors/' 


* * Let us suppose the surgeon twenty-live \ears of age before he be 
qualified for his office ; 1 should think it almost Improper that any person 
should enter into the army as a physician, or qualified surgeon, till he be 
nearly this age ; neither is his understanding properly ripened, nor ran 
a liberal education be finished much earlier; and till both take place, he 
is unfit for so impoitunt a charge. Let us suppose, also, that he has 
received an expensive education, and afterwards redded -eyeral years at 
a university, (the least i» lour,) and at no small expense All this is to 
be (lorn* before lie can begin, I dial I call it, the world, or is in a situation 
to recover an equivalent lor Ins lime, money, and trouble. Here is up- 
wards of one-third of life wasted, which ought surely to he eonddcicd as 
of material weight, since we ti ml the penod ol man’s life so limited.’ 

‘ Will any one venture to assert, that there is any thing like a super- 
fluity in a salary of 200/, as times go, allowing for an officer’s expenses, 
and as the value of money now stands.’ 

‘ In almost any other v\a\ ot life a man ma\ obtain this, and that 
without either toil or anxiety of study, or the expense, at which medical 
honours must he obtained In most of the genteel mechanical branches, 
a sum as large can he yeailv eleaied. ll this he true, who would enter 
the army, where he must s|,me on less than half' 1 ’ 

‘ This competency, 250/ per annum,’ Dr Ihoeklcdiy adds, ‘ in time 
of peace would hi an induct ment to almndanee of learned and ingenious 
men, of suflit ient science, to divest themselves of ambition, and to quit, 
the further hustle of a Intsy wot Id for the means of a genteel employment 
in those paths into which, from their outselling in life, they had early 
entered.’ (1) — Dr H tunil ton on thr Du lit x of a Hcpimcntnl Surgeon. 
Jf'oodfdl, London, 1/1M Hen., Id rol , j>p 1JH, IS5, \][) 

(1) A chaplain, after eighteen ustrs miucc m Imlu, including three years for 
one lm lough, is allowed to ictiic on the pay ot lieutenant-colonel, 3(>V a year, 
after ten joars, it ntmpelled by ill health io quit the semee, on the halt-pay ot 
lieutenant -1 olnnol, ‘200/ l.w. ; after seveu jeais, on the half-pay ot major, 173/. 
7.'. (id. See Memoiul, p 0 

1 lunt Jwhrt Jit »i\tn unreitid to 21 /A .ijnil, 1827. 

A surgeon, utter twenty yeais semee in India, including three years for one 
furlmmh, is allowed to letire on the pay ot captain, 191/. l‘2s. Every lieutenant- 
colonel, major, or captain, is allowed to letire with the lialf-pav of his rank to 
yvhieh he has attained, in ease his health will not permit him to sem* in India , 
t. r. to a suigeon, 127/. 1 7>.» , in any penod above tlmteen and under seventeen 
years. 

A subaltern officer, or military assistant-surgeon, having served six vears in 
India, is permitted to retne on the lialf-pav of ensian, ot/. lav., it his <onstitu- 
tion be so impnited as to pievent the possibility of his continuing m India. 

A surgeon, who may have served thirty years m India, unlesa lie has attained 
the office of superintending-surgeon, and served two years as such, has still the 
game retiring pay he had after seventeen years service, 191/. 12 j. per annum. 
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7 . That since the regulations for increasing the advantages, and 
improving the situation, of medical ollicers of his AInjest\’>, nnm, 
with the view of encouraging able and well educated men to enter 
into and continue in that line of hi* Majesty’s service, his Majesty's 
medical army officers have possessed manv advantages over the 
medical officers of the Honourable Company's service, in regaul to 
an increased rate of pay and pensions of each rank, in addition to 
those advantages which they formerly possessed, in the number and 
respectability of their appointments. They have a director-general 
of the army medical board, inspectors, and deputy-inspectors of 
hospitals, physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries to the forces, — 
situations both of honour and prolit ; while in this country, all the 
ranks above regimental surgeon, which we have to mention, are 
superintendiiig-siirgeon and member of the medical board, all other 
medical staff situations being considered as local and temporary 
appointments only, with additional salaries for t lie time, hut without 
any Jixed or definite rank, or additional ictinng pension. 

8 . Our members of the medical board, and siipcrintending- 
surgeons, can scarcely be considered .is holding any fixed or ^pciilie 
rank; for, if they are permitted to leturn on furlough to Kurope, 
they are posted as regimental surgeons in fills count iy, and no new 
promotion, in the room of the nirgeons advanced to till their 
appointments, takes place in the list of assistant-surgeons. 

9. Your Memorialist respn tfullv submits, that members of the 
medical hoard, and superintcndmg-siirgcoiis, of the other Presiden- 
cies, do not appear to be liable to he posted to legmients, on being 
permitted to proceed on fui lough to Km opt*, in consctpicnce of the 
outers of your Honourable ( mut, dated 'Jtilh August ISIS, autho- 
rizing the grant of the rank of major to ^ipcrintrndiiig-surgeons ; 
which indulgence, it is hoped, may be extended to the medical 
officers in question on this establishment.' 


* ‘ Extract from Central Ordt n Ini the lti<>hf Honourable the (l over nor 
in Count 'd, dated I lead Quarters, hombutj Cusflr, (hit April 1820, pub- 
lish) ui? Extract of Letters from the Honourable Court of Directors. 

‘ Extract from Letter, datnl (tfh Sept ember IS 1 9. 

1 MO — Mil. Surgeon Wyhrovv, ot his Mnjesiy’s 17 th light dragoons 
applied to he appointed a superintcnding-Mngemi, in con>c<|uenrc of his 
being .senior to the junior MiperintendiniU'Urgeon This application was 
negatived, on the Cmmmmder-in-t liict’s leporling it to he, inadmissible ; 
and to put an end to all similar applications in future, the Mipcrintending- 
surgeons have been granted rnmmbdoiis as majors to mark their supe- 
riority over all regimental surgeons.’ 

“ 51. Your resolution, on the subject of Air. Wy brow’s application, 
was very proper. 

“ 52. vfc liave, in our military letter to Bengal, dated 2f>th August 
1H 18, par. M2 — 1 14, copy of which will have been eommunieated to you 
by that government, authorized the grant of the rank of major to super- 
intending-!; urgeons.” 
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10. The claim to superior rank, would appear to he established 
by a distinct commission to a higher grade, and is implied, if not 
admitted, by the pay of lieutenant-colonel, and of major, being 
allowed to members ot the medical board, and to superintending- 
surgeons, when on furlough to Europe.* .Your Memorialist there- 
fore trusts, that the principle recognised by your Honourable Court 
of effective lieutenant-colonels being added to regiments in the place 
of such as are advanced to the rank of major-generals by the opera- 
tion of his Majesty’s brevet, and are consequently returned super- 
numerary in their corps, will be considered applicable to the situation 
of your Memorialist. f 

11. That the subsistence or pay of an assistant-surgeon in the 
Honourable Company's service is about 5s. a day, or 911. 5s. a year j 
while that of an assistant-surgeon in his Majesty’s service is 7*. dd. 
a day, or 17*. Gd. a year. (3) 

l c 2. It is for your Honourable Court to decide whether your me- 
dical servants in this country ought to have the same subsistence, 
which it is well understood bis Majesty’s surgeons do receive. His 
Majesty’s surgeons in India, although considered to be upon an 


* 1 G. \i. V I) Pay of head surgeons on furlough, and pay of members 
of the medical hoard on furlough ’ 

“ Von have already been advised of our resolution as to the pay on 
furlough granted to head surgeons, which i.s conformable to what you 
have suggested in the 9/th paragraph. And with respect to your recom- 
mendation, for allowing the pay ot lieutenant-colonel to members of the 
medical hoard, we shall not object to it.” — Bengal Regulation*, 330. 

f ‘ General Orders by Ins F.reeflenrt/ the Most Noble the Governor - 
General in Conned, Fort IFdham , 2.‘W October IS l‘) 

‘ The Most Noble the Governor-General in (•ouueil having resolved 
that an efficient lieutenant-colonel shall he added to the corps of engi- 
neers, and to the cavalry on this establishment, in the room of Major- 
Generals Garstin and Blown, the following promotions are accordingly 
to take place from the 1st instant: 

‘ Major-Generals Garstin ami Brown will he returned as supernumerary 
lieutenant-colonels in their respective corps.’ 

* G. O. Bv Government. Fort Rt. George, jth February, 1820. 

* The Right Honourable the Governor in Council having resolved that 
an ellicicnt lieutenant-colonel shall he added to the cavalry oil this esta- 
blishment, in the room of Major-General Ilumley, the following promo- 
tions arc ordered to take place from the 1st October, 1819. Major- 
General Ilumley will he returned supernumerary in his corps.’ (2) 


(2) The Medical Establishments on the three Presidencies have now two 
ranks only, 1 surgeons’ and ‘assistant-surgeons;’ a fair specimen, considering 
the above letters of the Court of Directors, of their inconsistency, or art of im- 
proving one branch of the set vice at least backwards. 

(3) The pay of lieutenant and assistant-surgeon has, since the date of this 
memorial, boen augmented to ti*. a day, or 118/. 12j. 6<l. a year. 
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equality with regard to pay with the medical officers of the Honour- 
able Company’s service, yet the former do receive, according to your 
memorialist’s information, derived from most respectable sources, 
the difference betwixt the Honourable Company’s rate of subsistence, 
lO.v. per diem, and that of his Majesty’s extended pay of 11 s. 4 d. 
from the date of promotion - } 1 U. I d, after seven years, or ten years, 
service in a medical capacity j and 1 8s, 10 d. per day after twenty 
wears’ service. This difference is paid to them by the army agents 
at home j so that the equality in this country betwixt the services 
i 5 nominal only, and not real. (4) 

13. The pay of a surgeon of infantry in his Majesty’s service was 
increased from December 1803, from {).>. .V/. to l l 2.v. a day, or 1 1$. 4 d, 
nett, 1 — the surgeon to keep a horse at his own expense, kv. His 
pay after seven years service as a surgeon, or ten years sen ice with 
the army in the whole, in a medical capacity, on full pay, was aug- 
mented to 14$. Id. per diem; after twenty years service with the 
army in the whole to 18s. l()d. ; and thirty years service with the 
army in the whole gave the regimental surgeon the unqualified right 
of retiring from the service on half pay, at the r.ite of 15*. a day.* 


(1) Tins statement may he ci mucous, hut is immatmal to the object of the 
memorial. 

f ‘ Extracts from a regulation for increasing the advantages, and improving 

the situation , of the medical of/ieers of the armij , dated "lid Map, 1804. 

‘ Gboroe K 

‘ Whereas vve have approved of an arrangement for inerea'diig the ad- 
vantages, and improv in*; the situation, of the medical o timers of our army, 
with the view ot encouragin'* able and well-educated persons to enter into, 
and continue in, that line of our service, oar trill and pleasure is, that from 
the 2.3th December last inclusive, the following icgulutions do take place 
on the above head. 

‘ 2. The assistant-surgeons of our regiments of dragoon guards, and 
dragoons, foot guards and infantry of the line, shall, without distinction 
as to their having »erved at home or abroad, have the full pay of Is. C)d. 
a day nett, with half-pay, when reduced, at the rate of 3*. a day, subject to 
the usual deductions. 

‘ The pav borne on the establishment for the surgeons of our regiments 
of regular Infantry, shall lie increased to the same rate as that now allowed 
to the surgeons ot cavalry, — viz. 1 1*. Ad. a day nett ; and in the infantry, 
*i> well as the cavalry, the surgeon shall be required to keep a horse, at 
Ins own expense, to enable him the better to perform his regimental duty. 

‘ The half-pay of regimental surgeons both of the cavalry and infantry 
shall be increased to f>.v. a day, subject to the usual deduction. 

‘ Every regimental surgeon of our forces, after seven years service as 
‘mch, or ton year# service with our army in the whole in a medical eapa- 
' ny, on full pay, shall have his pay augmented to 1 Is. Id. per diem nett, 
but is not entitled on that account to any additional half-pay when 
reduced. 

‘ Every regimental surgeon of our regular forces, after twenty years 
service with our army in the whole on full pay, shall have his pay aug- 
mented to 18$. lOrf. a day nett, aud shall have a claim to retire on halt' 
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14 The rank of a regimental surgeon, in the Honourable Com- 
pany's service, is not attained, at the present pertod, in a shorter 
fime titlin' from twelve to fourteen years. And seventeen years 
"vice and residence in India entitles the Company s surgeon 

«“- of lu ‘-“ da v r l 8 U ( l 0 Y yc ; ,r ' 

established in 1 7 %' ; and should he have served twenty-liv e, twenty 
seven or thirty years, unless he shall have attained the situation ot 
supcrhitending-siirgeon, and have served two years as such, his 
length of service can avail him nothing; he can have nothing more 
than I 82/. lth. a year. (5) 


15. JJehides, a surgeon of the Honourable Company’s service, 
who is permitted to return to Europe, on furlough, for three years, 
after ten years service in India, receives 10.?. a day ; while a sur- 
geon of his Majesty's service, of the shortest standing, receives 1 1$. 
4d. a day; a surgeon often >eais service, receives 14$. Id. a day ; 
and after twenty years, 18$. Uhl. a day; or, under similar circum- 
stances, the Company’s surgeon, of whatever standing, receives 
182/. 10$. a year ; and his Majesty’s surgeons, in the lirst instance, 
20 (>/. 1 (is. H(/.; in the next, 25?/. 5$. ; and in the last, 343/. 14$. 
2d. per annum. ((>) 


pay at the before-mentioned rate of G$. a day; hut if the cause of retire- 
ment he ill health contracted in the service, and shall he so certified by 
the army medical department, the rate of his half-pay on retiring, after 
the above length ot seiviec, shall he 10$ a day, subject to the usual 
deductions. 

‘ Every regimental surgeon of our regular forces, after thirty years 
service with our army in the whole on lull pay, shall have the umiualitied 
right of retiring on half-pay at the rate of 15$. a day, subject to the usual 
deduction. 

‘ All other surgeons, and assistant-surgeons, shall he permitted to 
retire from the service on the pay of their rank after having served in 
India not less than twenty years, including three years for one furlough 

‘ A lieutenant, or assistant-surgeon, Inning served thirteen, or an 
ensign nine years, in India, including three years for a furlough, may 
retire on the half-pay of his rank, in case Ids health shall not permit him 
to reside in India. 

‘ If an o llieer, of the rank of lieutenant, whose constitution may lie ><> 
impaired as to prevent the possibility of his continuing in India, has not 
served the period prescribed above, he may lie permitted to retire from 
the service on the half-pay of ensign, provided he has served six years in 
India; hut no subaltern olliccr, or military assistant-surgeon, shall he 
entitled to retire on ensign’s half-pay, unless such otlicer, or assistant- 
surgeon, shall have actually served six years in India.’ — Regulation re- 
specting Military Officers retiring from the Service. ^ 


(5) Surgeons’ new rate of full pay, 11)1/. 12$., the same from twenty to thirty- 
years sctvice in India, and upwaids. Lieutenants’, or assistant-surgeons’, in- 
creased rate of lmlf-pay, 73/. Ensigns’ ditto, 54/. 15$. 

(6) The new rate of full pay to a captain, or surgeon, in the Company’s 
service, is 10$, 6rf, a day. 
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16’. That there are at present, on this establishment, seven su- 
per intending-surgeons, whose respective periods of serv ice are as 
follow: thirty- four, thirty-one, thirty-one, twenty-nine, tvventy- 
ctfht, twenty-six, and twenty-live years. The senior having been 
admitted on the establishment in July 1787, and the junior in 
December 17 98. The junior lieutenant-colonel of infantry, agreeably 
to the gradation list of the Madras army, is a cadet ot 1 7 D 7 , and 
probably arriv ed in the country the year after. Lieutenant-colonel 
Valker is the junior lieutenant-colonel of cavalry, a cadet of 1/118. 
The whole, or the greater number of our siiperintemling-surgeons, 
consequently, had they original!) come out to India as cadets, even 
at their then comparatively advanced age, would, in all probability, 
by this time, have attained the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the 
army, and have been thereby entitled, having served more than the 
prescribed period in India, to retire on the pension of Mo/, perannum. 

17. A medical ollieer cannot now expect to attain the situation 
of buperintending-surgeon in less than from twenty-five to thirty 
gears' service 5 alter which, like his superior 1 ' in the Medical Hoard, 
he has two years to serve before he be entitled to retire on the pen- 
sion allotted to him of boo/, a year, although the olli< er of corre- 
sponding rank in his Majesty’s service, an inspector of hospitals, 
re elves the full pay of loitv shillings a day, or a year. I he 
half- pay of an inspector ot hospitals is one pound per day, subject to 
the usual deductions/ 

IS. Your memorialist begs to make some comparison betwixt 
the senior medical ollieers ot this establishment, and their contem- 
poraries in the military branch of the sen ice. Our late lirst member 
of the Medical Hoard, Dr. Watson, came out to India about the year 
1777 ; the junioi lieutenant-geneial, Lieutenant-General Hubert 
Hell, arrived 111 India in 177 'A or I 7 S<>. The three picsent mem-, 
bers of the Medical Hoard have served thirty-nine, thnty-two, and 
thirty years respectively, hav ing arrived in tins country in 1783, 
17 t)(), and 1791 . Colonel Marriott is the junior colonel of infantry, 
a cadet of 17 S 9 , and arrived in 1 7 DO. 'flic junior colonel of cavalry, 
Major-General Sir John Doveton, arrived in 178'L 

19. Jn further support of the object ot this memorial, it is most 
respectfully stated, that had a medical otliccr on tins establishment, 


* ‘ A surgeon of a general hospital, or superintending surgeon, vvho 
lias served in that station not less than two ye.us, and wince period of 
service in India has been not less than twenty ycai", including thiee years 
for one furlough, is permitted to idire Horn the service, and allowed 
300/. per annum for life. 

‘ A member of the Medical Hoard, who has been in that situation not. 
less than two years, and not le-s than twenty year" in India, including three 
years for one furlough, shall be permitted’ to retire from the service, and 
allowed 500/. perannum .'—Regulation respretin* Military OJicert retiring 
from the Service . 
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now a member of the Medical Board, come out to India as a cadet, 
instead of an assistant-surgeon, he probably would, from his stand- 
ing in the service, have been colonel of a regiment, and entitled, by 
this rank, to reside in England, or in India, at the pleasure of your 
Honourable Court, and to receive, including off-reckonings, from 
1000/. to 1200/. a year. (7) 

20. An inspector of army hospitals at home, has, on full pay, 
730/. a year, and the half- pay of that rank being one pound per 
diem, your memorialist would retire from the service on a pension 
of 300/. per annum, which is less in amount by sixty-five pounds 
a year than the half-pay which is granted to the medical officer, of 
corresponding grade, in his Majesty's army. The retired members 
of the Army Medital Board of (treat Britain were, it is believed, 
allowed to retire on the full pay of their rank, viz. 2000/. per annum, 
to the surgeon or director general ; and 1500/. to the second mem- 
ber of the Medical Board. But the pension of a member of the 
Medical Board of Madras is 500/. a year ; and he must serve two 
years in the Board to be entitled to that retiring pay ; while every 
other military ollieer, (not medical,) after twenty-two years' service 
in India, is permitted to retire on the pay of his rank, whatever it 
may l)e, although he only may have attained it the day before that 
of his retirement. 

21. The full pay of a deputy inspector of hospitals, after twenty 
years' service in the whole, in any medical rank in his Majesty's 
army, is 5*47 /• 10a 1 . per annum. 

22. A member of the Medical Board, to be able to retire on the 
pension of 500/. a year, will, under present circumstances, have 
reached about hi-* sixty -second year, and the period of his services 
in India must be about forty-one years : that is, supposing he came 
out to India in his twenty -first year, served twelve years as an assist- 
ant-surgeon ; fifteen years as a surgeon; twelve years as a super- 
intending-surgeon ; and two years to complete his period of service 
in the Medical Board , which will be found to be about the rate of 
expectancy, and promotion, at the present day. (h) 


(7) § lb, 17, 18, 19. There has been no -such appointment as surgeon to a 
general hospital in India tor many years. There never was any danger of a 
surgeon coming to the Hoard iu less than 20 years. The senior supenntending- 
surgeon in Bengal has been 21 years a lull surgeon, the junior 15 years. The 
senior superintending-surgeon in' Madras has been 25 years a full surgeon— the 
junior 1 (i years. The senior superintending-surgcon in Bombay has been 15 
years a full surgeon— the junior 11 years. The lirst member of the Medical 
Board in Bengal has served <11 ycais, the second 44 years, and the third 41 
years. At Madias, the lirst member ot the Medical Board has been a full surgeon 
2b years, the second 2.) years, and the thiid 21 years. At Bombay, the senior 
medical servant has been 21 yeais a full surgeon, and is now on furloutrh to 
I*, u rope ; tlu* fust member ot the Medical Board has been a full surgeon 2 1 years, 
the second 25 years, and the third 22 years. 

(8) 500/. a year at the age of aixty-tvvo, and after from forty-one to forty-four 
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*23. Tlmt the members of every other Board, under your Go- 
vermnent of Fort St. George, are taken by selection from the whole 
>er\ ice, while the members of your Medical Board alone are chosen 
1 a seniority ; and the seats in the Board, for the most part, have 
only been relinquished by the demise of the incumbent — circum- 
stance which preclude the most distant hope, in the minds of your 
junior medical officers, of ever arming at that station, which all 
must be, in some measure, ambitious of attaining. 

<24. Your memorialist is aware, that two or three exceptions to 
the custom of choosing the members of the Medical Board by 
seniority, have occurred, since its establishment in 1 ; St;, but the 
principle of selection has not, to the knowledge of your memorialist, 
been recognised by your Honourable Court. 

'25. That, on the contrary, jour general officers, serving on the 
staff, have a ii\ed and specific period of service allotted to them j 
on the ground, it. is believed, that such distinctions and rewards 
may be more widely diffused, and be attainable by all. The ex- 
tension of which principle, to the medical officers serving under 
your Presidency of Fort St. George, while it would hold out the 
most powerful incentive to every laudable exertion throughout the 
profession, would disseminate jour rewards more equally among 
\oiir medical servants, and would be found to be a great and lasting 
improvement to the service. From which considerations, jour 
memoiialFt most earnestly entreats its submission to the favourable 
notice of your Honourable Court. 

'2b. Your memorialist, in submitting this appeal to your Ho- 
nourable (5)iirt, has endeavoured to offer as coriect a statement of 
circumstances oil the subject of lus memorial, as bis inhumation, 
derived from a long period of service, aided bj a careful examina- 
tion of official records, will admit, and lie prays that your Honour- 
able Court will take the subject of this memorial into its considera- 
tion, in the hope, that the known liberality and justice of your 
Fourt, towards every class of your servants, will grant the in- 
dulgence prayed for, in the matter submitted to your Honourable 
f ourt. 

And your memorialist, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 


}i\irs soi vice m India, IS certainly contributing, sour f vt otm tutu nrnlmil. 
• s 't r\ u c in the Hoard is lately, and since the dale of this memorial, limited to 
hmr joars ; but will this mend the circumstances <d a surgeon Irorn his soven- 
bvnth to his thirtieth year of scruiv, who may have lost lus hculth in the service, 
•oul has 11)22. 1 ‘ 2 *. only to retire upon.'’ 
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To a River. 

Beautiful River ! where art thou flowing ? 

Whence didst thou thus in thy melody corne ? 

Where hast thou been all thy freshness bestowing ? 

Why dost thou wander so far from thine home ? 

Dost thou not know that the tempest will meet thee. 

Heave into dark waves thy calm azure breast ? 

Dost thou not know that the torrent will sw r eep thee 
Along in its whirlpools, and give thee no rest ? 

Dost thou not know that its blendings will dim thee ? 

Dost thou not know that with earth it will stain? 

All the sweet sunbeams that often shall gem thee, 

Never can make thee untainted again. 

Dost thou not know the ice-gale will come o’er thee, 

F’en from the shores thou hast watered and blest ? 

And midst thy mode, thv light, and thy glory, 

Make Heaven’s own beamings seem dark on thy breast. 

Dost them not know that the sea will cngulph thee, 

Take thy bright watcis, but gi\e thee none buck; 

Roar out its joy, like the wolf, as he (jiiafl's thee, 

But send not a 'pruy-dmp to freshen thy track ? 

No — thou know s ’t not ; and the young heart’s pure feelings 
Flow on as thou «lo'*t, and meet the same fate ; 

Sorrow’s rude stoims, in their darkest revealings, 

Passion’s wild torrents, when seek they their mate. 

Oh ! can the stain and the loss of that bosom 
F’cr be made pure by the sun-beams of Fame, 

Flourish again in its depths the white blossom, 

Rooted as firmly as ere the flood came ? 

Ice too will meet them, — the ice of unkindness 
Still all their sweet tides, and chain all their flow', 

Dim the bright eyes till they turn, as in blindness, 

From the sweet heavens, all dark to them now. 

And the world’s ocean, to which they are pouring 
All their deep streams gushing warm from the heart, 

Ne’er of its wealth and its smiles lavish showering, 

Will to that living-waste one drop impart. 

Yes, thou art emblem, thou beautiful River ! 

Of the young warm bosom’s destiny here ; — 

And is there none, is there none to deliver? 

Ope’s there no path in this desert of fear ? 

Yes — there is one, one sure path of escaping, 

One radiant channel that leads to no ill, 

Streams that through this are their bright courses shaping, 
Ice-chains, nor tempest, nor torrent shall feel : 

Calm and untainted shall e’er be their flowing, 

And Heaven’s sea, when life’s desert is past, 

Oh, it shall be on each bosom bestowing 
Waters of joy that eternally lust ! 


8. F. H. 
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Account op a Visit to thf. Volcano op Popocatepf.lt, 
in Mexico. 

Ov the 90th of April, 18*27, this volcano was visited for the first 
time by Messrs. William and Frederick (ilennie, of the hinted 
Mexican Mining Company, and Mr. John Ta)lor, accompanied by 
a \oiith named Jose Quintana. A supplement to the Mexican pa- 
per called ‘ El Sol,’ of the Nth of May, contains the following ab- 
stract of the diary which the travellers kept during their journey : 

On the morning of the l(>tl», the party left Mexico, provided 
x\ it h a barometer, a sextant, a theodolite, a < hronometer, a telescope, 
and other instruments. They passed the night in the town of 
,\ 1 1 icca. 

On the ljtli, they took the road to Puebla, which runs between 
the two volcanoes, with the intention of proceeding to Atlixco. At 
the highest point of the pass, they turned to the right, taking the 
load called I)e los Nemos. Having ascended to the limit of ve- 
getation, which, according to their barometrical measurement, was 
at t f it' height of 1‘2,0 ‘P.j tret above the level of the sea, they met 
'dine men, who informed them lliat they could not proceed that way, 
either to the summit of the volcano, or to Atlixco, on at count of the 
<|iiantity of sand which obstructed the road. 1 hey theiefore de- 
m ended ; and taking the road which they before (putted, they re- 
panccl to Nan Nicolas de los Kanehos. 

On the lNtli, they continued their journey towards Atlixco. The 
mad runs to the east of the volcano, and along the skiit ot an ex- 
tensive plain covered with large stones and fiagments of rock, which 
piobably were once lodged in the mouth of the (inter. Having 
ascertained that the town of Tochimilco was nearer to the volcano, 
they resolved to proceed thither, in older to obtain mfoimation re- 
lative to their expedition. Don F. Olivares, the Alcalde of Todii- 
mileo, who had never ascended to the summit of Popocatepetl, 
though it is situated on his own territory, not only furnished them 
with all the information he possessed, hut also offered to accompany 
them, and to procure them guides and attendants to convey their 
instruments, Nr. It was arranged that 011 the following day they 
should proceed to Santa Catalina, which is at the foot of the great 
mountain. 

On the 1 Oth, they set out for Santa Catalina; hut before they 
reached it, Senor Olivares found that business would prevent him 
from continuing the journey. lie, however, gave them a guide, 
who conducted them through a sort of wood to the upper boundary 
of the pine-trees, which they found at 1*2,544 feet above the level of 
the sea. Here they passed the night, wrapped in their cloaks, be- 
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side a great fire. About twelve o’clock it rained, and afterwards a 
hard frost came op. 

On the ‘20th, they proposed to reach the summit of Popocatepetl 
The instruments were placed in the charge of their Indian attend- 
ants j and mounted on mules, they began the ascent by moon-light, 
at half-past three in the morning. They soon got beyond all trace 
of vegetation, and arrived at a level covered with sand and loose 
stones, which, though rendered somewhat firm by the rain of the 
preceding night, nevertheless proved extremely fatiguing to the 
mules. They continued ascending the mountains from south to 
west until six in the morning, when they found it impossible to pro- 
ceed farther with the mules, for, besides being overpowered by 
fatigue, the animals would have been unable to ascend the steep ac- 
clivity which now rose before them. 

The travellers, therefore, dismounted and put on their cloaks, 
taking with them two skins filled v it h water for drink, and their 
barometer, which was carried by the boy Quintana. They began to 
ascend over a tract covered with loose sand, and fragments of 
pumice-stone, their object being to reach some masses of rock which 
appeared to be connected with the summit of the mountain. Rut 
here they experienced gre.it dilliculties, for the eminence was so 
steep and the ground so unsolid, that at every step they ascended 
they almost slipped down again. The fatigue of this exertion, 
joined to the diminution of atmospheric pressure, compelled them to 
rest at every fifteen or twenty paces. In this manner they pro- 
ceeded upwards to the distance of about half a mile, when they 
reached tlx' masses of rock towards which they had directed their 
course. Here they halted to wait for the Indians, who were ascend- 
ing more slowly. Hitherto the thermometer had continued at l 2S 
deg. Fahrenheit (‘2 deg. below' the 0 of Reaumur ;) the sky was per- 
fectly clear, but the horizon was obscured by a dense cloak of vapour, 
which prevented them from discerning any object. They seemed 
to be in the midst of an ocean of fog. At eight in the morning the 
sun began to be visible. 

As soon as the Indians joined them they partook of a slight re- 
past, and they then continued their journey, passing over some 
great loose stones, which had rolled down from the upper part of 
the precipice, and having lodged one against another, formed a sort 
of pathway. Rut these stones were so feebly held together, that 
when stepped upon they frequently rolled away, which rendered the 
path extremely unsafe. At this the Indians became alarmed, and 
showed a disinclination to proceed. However, by dint of entreaties 
and offers, they were induced to ascend a little higher j but finding 
that the road further on was as bad or even worst 1 , they absolutely 
refused to adv ance. Perceiving an opening oil the left, the travel- 
lers determined to attempt the ascent in that part, but the road was 
bad, and besides, the clouds in which they were enveloped prevented 
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them from seeing their way. As it was found impossible to induce 
the Indians to continue the journey, they were furnished with stone 
provisions, and directed to descend and wait at the place where the 
party had slept on the preceding night. This circumstance was 
exceedingly mortifying to the travellers, because, being unable to 
carry Jill their instruments with them, they were prevented from 
making the astronomical and other observations they intended. 
However, they determined to advance for the purpose of recon- 
noitring and marking those points which would afford them the 
most easy means of ascent on some future occasion. 

Soon after the Indians left them they passed the clouds, and 
reached an extremely steep and stony path, which they ascended 
with much difficulty. Fatigue, accompanied by pains in their 
knees, obliged them to halt at every eight or ten paces, and after 
journeying in this way for ubout an hour, they arrived at an amphi- 
theatre of basaltic rocks, so steep that they could only ascend by 
climbing on their hands and feet, and that with many riskR. Turning 
to the right they next came to a place covered with sand, consisting, 
apparently, of pounded pumice-stone, and they ascended to a very 
elc\atcd rocky peak, which, as seen from Mexico, has merely the 
npjjoarance of a small sharp point. This is a huge compact mass 
of black basalt, resembling broken pillars, whose large crevices were 
tilled with solid snow. Here small stones occasionally fell upon them, 
as if thrown down by people from above. They also begjin to feel 
headache and nausea, which proved more distressing to Quintana 
than to any of the party. The barometer now showed that they were 
10“,89f> feet above the level of the sea. After partaking of some 
light refreshment and resting for an hour, they resumed their journey. 

In this brief abstract it is impossible to enter into minute details, 
or to describe clearly the many difficulties and dangers which our 
adventurers encountered, before they reached the sandy slope which 
lorms the dome or summit of the mountain. Having attained this 
point they again- rested for short time. Mr. (ilennie placed the 
barometer at the greatest height within their reach, and while they 
were engaged in observing it, Quintana suddenly fell down over- 
come by fatigue and illness. He complained much of pain in his 
bead. He had been smoking a great deal during the day, which 
might possibly have occasioned his illness, as drinking spirits is 
known to produce similar effects in elevated regions. He found 
himself unable to go on, and he was, therefore, directed to wait 
until the party should rejoin him on their return. 

They now came in sight of a sandy esplanade, which, on the left, 
was covered throughout with crystallized snow in conical and pris- 
matic masses, forming pillars and Chinese-like ruins, and innume- 
rable faneifui figures. As they proceeded to ascend, making their 
way through the snow, they heard a noise like that of distant 
thunder, which they attributed to a M of rain in some other part of 
Oriental Herald, Fol. 15. 0 
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the mountain. They advanced to the distance of about a league, 
frequently stopping to rest, for they were much incommoded by 
headache, pain in the knees, difficulty of breathing, and nausea, and 
at five in the afternoon they reached the highest verge of the crater. 

The travellers had passed the whole day in the most profound and 
undisturbed solitude. Ts'ot a plant, a bird, or the smallest insect 
had been visible. In some places they found the rock broken into 
fragments, in others full of hollows, as if dug out, and here and there 
reduced to heaps of rubbish, sand, and ashes. While earnestly 
engaged in contemplating the grand and awful picture which 
extended around them, they suddenly found themselves on the brink 
of an immense abyss, whence issued a shower of stones, accom- 
panied by a noise like the roaring of the sea. Here they were again 
seized with violent sickness, and they continued for some time in a 
state of insensibility. On recovering, they examined their barometer 
and thermometer, the only instruments they had with them. In 
the barometer, they found that the column of mercury had risen 
more than fifteen inches, and in the thermometer it varied from 133 
to 3t) degrees. 

Proceeding to examine the crater, they discovered that almost all 
the stones thrown up in the eruptions fall back again into the 
cavity ; and that the few which fall outwards descend chiefly on the 
south side. The noise which is constantly heard in the interior 
increases gradually, and then subsides after a loud crack, at which 
time stones, sand, and ashes are thrown up from the crater. These 
eruptions are frequent, and they vary in their degree of violence. 
Small columns of smoke issue at various points, both in the interior 
and round the mouth of the crater. The crater resembles the form 
of a deep funnel, having round its sides longitudinal furrows, 
diverging from bottom to the top, like the radii of a circle. Three 
rings, or circular excavations, divide it into four zones of various 
sizes, the largest being that nearest the mouth of the crater. Tin** 
upper zone is composed of live stone, and the others appear to be ot 
sand. Snow was seen only on the exterior, and the northern part 
of the interior of the crater. The mouth is almost circular, and 
about a mile in diameter. It is much lower on the eastern than on 
the western side. On the south .side the edge was so narrow and 
uneven that it was not easy to walk along it, but on ihe north it 
was broader and more equal. From the summit of Popoeatepelt 
nothing was visible but the volcano of Orizava, and the snow-capped 
Sierra beside it. Every other object was obscured by the clouds. 

Having made these observations, and finding that night was 
coming on, the party returned by the same road which they had 
taken in their ascent., to the spot where they had left the youth 
Quintana. Here they intended to pass the night, and to make 
another visit to the summit of the mountain on the following day . 
J3ut they found the boy exceedingly ill, with a fev erish pulse and 
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violent headache, so that it became necessary to convey him to some 
place where lie might receive assistance. They carried him with 
great difficulty down the steep and narrow pass of Los Neveros, 
and when night set in they once more found themselves at the limits 
of vegetation. They now discovered that they had wandered out of 
their way, and that they had not come to the place where they left 
the Indians. They kindled lires as signals, but they saw no trace 
of them throughout the whole of the night. On the l 2Ist the tra- 
vellers separated, part going to the right and part to the left, calling 
at intervals on the Indians. At length they found them, and the 
whole party, mounted on mules, descended to the Rancho de la 
Baqueria. Hence they proceeded to the village of Atlanca, and at 
eight oil the same evening they reached Ameca. They returned to 
Mexico on the <> ( 2d. The following is a table of the observations 
made during the journey > 
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4,7.70 
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(i, 138 
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‘ In Srnzi.iAKr,.’ (V iUvrir.DA.) | 

Wake, dearest, waken,— the day-break U springing, 

The sunbeams have risen the blue hills abme; 

With notes of .soft cadence the sky-l.uk is singing,— 

Then wake from thv slumbers, oh wake thee, my love. 
Wake, dearest, wake, — softest breezes are blowing, 

Our hark lies prepared her white sails to unfold ; 

The light summer clouds with Vermillion arc glowing, 

And each little wate seems a ripple ot gold. 

Wake, dearest, wake,— see thy true one i.s waiting; 

Those eyes bright w ith lo\e turn upon me again j 
Let me li\e in the sunshine thy smiles are creating ; 

Without thee each moment’s a moment ol pain. 

Wake, dearest, waken,— thy downy bed quitting, 

AVhilst health and enjoyment forbid more delay ; 

Since life and its pleasures are transient and flitting. 

With morning’s fir-4 Audi let us hasten away. L. 


* So named in honour of Mr. William Glennie, who was the promoter of the 
enterprise. t From die ‘ London Weekly Review,’ 

0 2 
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Excursions in the Peninsula of Siam. 

We have been favoured with some notices of the Eastern Pen- 
insula, to the south and east of our new possessions, which we 
propose offering to our readers as descriptive of a country rarely, 
if ever, visited by Europeans, until late events led to a more fre- 
quent communication between the British and Siamese authorities. 
In consequence of this improved intercourse, and particularly with 
reference to the exchange of prisoners, several journeys were per- 
formed by land, in different directions, by two of the olliccrs of 
the mission, Mr. Harris, Sub -Assistant Surgeon, and the Inter- 
preter, Mr. Leal, to whose notes we have been kindly permitted to 
have access. 

One of the first excursions, and which was performed by both the 
gentlemen we have named, proceeded from Ligor, a principality 
dependent upon Siam, and a town and .sea-port upon the eastern 
coast of the Peninsula. Some account of this place may be found 
in Hamilton, who visited this quarter in 17 10 , but his notice is 
very brief and defective. The French, when established at Siam, 
endeavoured to have a plan taken of the town, but were not 
permitted, and scarcely any notice of the place is found in the 
work of La Louberc. The Dutch had a factory there, from the 
beginning of the i;th century to the middle of the last, the re- 
mains of which are still shown in some old brick foundations, where 
it is said to have stood. 

The town of Ligor is at a short distance from the bank of the 
Ta-yung, or Tha-wung river, at about two hours rowing from the 
mouth of the river: from the bank of the river to the town the road 
is good, leading through an avenue of trees. Ligor is in form an 
oblong square : it is defended by walls, with ramparts, and a wet 
dit(h, which, during the rains, communicates with the river. It 
contains about 5000 inhabitants, and appears to have been at one 
time much more populous, but it has suffered considerably within 
the last half a century, having been twice taken, and many of its in- 
habitants having been carried off, first by Alompra, and secondly, by 
one of the Generals of Minderagee, the last Burmese sovereign. 
According to the conscription rolls of this slate, the males capable of 
bearing arms are about 12,000. 

The Chief of Ligor is amongst the Native Princes to the eastward 
who have shown a decided disposition to cultivate a friendly footing 
with the English. He is, in some respects, dependent on Siam, but 
is absolute in his own government, and has great influence at Bankok, 
through his wife, who is the cousin of the king, and their daughter, 
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who is one of the king of Siam’s wives, and who has lately borne his 
majesty a son and heir. There are three or four Commissioners 
sent to Ligor by the Siamese Court, but the Chief treats them with 
very little consideration, and they exercise, except on occasion of his 
absence, no authority whatever. He has in his hands the power of 
life and death. • 

The town of Ligor stands on a very extensive plain, which ap- 
pears to reach to the great central range of mountains, and is cover- 
ed with rice cultivation. There is a littlp pepper cultivated in the 
interior, and some iron ore collected ; but the tin mines are much 
neglected, and said to be exhausted. There appears to be no direct 
trade with China, Cochin China, or other foreign ports. What 
little trade there is, is with Siam, and it is entirely engrossed by the 
Chief. There is not a single brick dwelling-house in the town, but 
a great many temples and pyramids of that material, and most of 
them in ruins. The Chief’s house is of plank, with a tiled roof- it is 
situated within the fort, which consists of an old high wall, in a most 
dilapidated condition, and without a gun mounted in any part within 
or upon it. 

There is no difficulty in approaching or quitting the coast of 
Ligor, although, from the high swell and suif during northerly 
w inds, and the shoal at the end of Tnntalam island, the road-stead 
cannot be considered safe during the height of the N. E. monsoon. 
The anchorage-ground isof soft mud, there are three f.ithoms.at about 
two miles and a half from the mouth of the Ta-wang river, which is a 
little to the northward of the Ligor river; the two rivers join a short 
way inland, and the latter is little used. 

The jealousy of the Siamese Court precluded the possibility of 
taking advantage of a favourable opportunity of proceeding from Li- 
gor to Bankok entirely by land, but permitted the journey, as far as 
the village of lkithin, situated in about lat. 1 1 deg. 10 min. 

From Ligor, the first day’s journey, the 18th December, passed 
over extensive plains, watered by the Tha-vvang river, to the vil- 
lage of Nam- Jin, or ‘ cold water. ’ The party accompanied the 
Hajali of Ligor, whose suite consisted of between three and four 
hundred persons, with eighty elephants; temporary houses were 
erected for his accommodation at every stage. The second day’s 
march proceeded through thick jungles and occasional rice-lidds, 
to a place called Ban Iiooa Thaphan, close to the sea-shore. 

The third day’s route led over very bad roads to the village of 
Ban Clai, chiefly tenanted by Chinese, on the right bank of the Clai 
river, about three miles from its mouth; the river is about 1(X) 
yards wide opposite to the village, but it is much narrower at the 
mouth, being choked with the sands gathered at the bar, against 
which the surf beats as violently as at Madras. The bed of the river, 
which runs between lofty banks, is sandy, and the water very clear; 
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the village contains about 1,000 persons. This place is the Clay 
of Horsburgh’s Charts. 

From Ban Clai to Ban Krang, the next day’s journey, from half 
past seven in the morning till six in the afternoon. The road lay 
chiefly through jungle, but several villages were passed, and a couple 
of small streams. Tne halting-place was situated at the foot of a 
hill, on a beautiful plain, through which flowed a fine clear stream, 
called the Khlong Krang. 

On the following day, a march of equal duration terminated at 
Hooa Nah : early in the afternoon an extensive range of lofty moun- 
tains was visible on the left of the load. The next day’s march was 
intersected by a number of small streams, and led through thick jun- 
gle, in which tigers are sometimes encountered. The following 
march terminated at the Siamese village of Ban Chekram, after 
crossing the river of the same name. The bamboos here are of 
enormous si/e, and the joints are used for domestic vessels, for 
holding water and others purposes. 

The journey, for three da) s more, passed over the same kind 
of country, in which thick jungle, alternated with open plains, 
sometimes in cultivation, and small streams occasionally inter- 
sected the road. The evening of the third day brought the party 
to a broad and rapid river, the Tha-klmm, near the mouth of 
which is situated the town of lMioonphin, a place containing about 
1,200 Siamese inhabitants, under the authority of a Chinese offi- 
cer. It is celebrated for its steel, of which the swords of all the 
great officers of the court are manufactured. The Tha-kham is 
the northern boundary of the jurisdiction of the llajah of Digor. 
A branch runs to the southward, to the town of Bandon, where 
it opens into the sea, and whence it is usually termed the Ban- 
don j iver. The northern branch of the Tha-kham empties itself 
into the sea, at a place called Tha-thong, which bounds the Ligor 
territory on the sea-coast : a number of small islands lie off the 
mouth of the Bandon river. The Tha-kham proceeds nearly across 
the Peninsula, passing to Pennom, a town three days journey from 
Bhoonga, on the western coast opposite to Junk Ceylon, the tin, 
and other produce of which island, find their way by this route to 
Bankok. 

During the next two days, the road ran through extensive tracts 
of rice cultivation, to a village a short distance from C’hhaiva, one 
of the most considerable towns on the route. It is defended by 
a stockade, and contains about 2,000 Siamese, besides a number 
of Chinese. It stands upon a broad stream, or probably an arm of 
the sea, and carries on a considerable traffic, chiefly in grain : the 
inhabitants of the province are estimated at 18,000 or 19,000. 

On the second day after quitting Chlniiva, the road led to the 
sea-shore, and continued for some distance along a smooth aud firm 
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beach, lined w\th Casuarina trees, and free from surf. The mouths 
of two small rivers were crossed on the second day. 

On the day following, the 8th January, the travellers proceeded 
inland, partially through jungle, to the right bank of a large river, 
the Lang Sewun, on the opposite side of which was a village, 
containing about 600 inhabitants, chiefly Malays ; the next two 
days offered little variety, several streams were crossed, and the 
second day’s halt was at Suwi, a town containing about 2,000 in- 
habitants, with a Siamese Governor of the rank of Phrtl : the 
road was good, leading between paddy fields. The same kind 
of road continued throughout the two succeeding days to the town 
of Ch’hoomphon, on the right, bank of the river so named, which 
pursues a very winding course, in a sandy bed, between lofty 
hanks. The town is stockaded, and is said to contain 8,000 in- 
habitants. It was formerly the entrepot of a very valuable trade 
with the coast of Tenasserim, but subsequently to the subjugation 
of Tenasserim by the Burmans, Ch’hoomphon has been little 
else than a military post, where a force was stationed to watch 
the proceedings of the Burmans, and make occasional kidnapping 
inroads into their territory. lhc Governor ot ( h hoomphon, 
soon after Mergui and Tavay came into our possession, commit- 
ted the usual predatory excesses in their neighbourhood, and car- 
ried off many of the people captive, fourteen hundred of whom 
were recovered by the late mission of ( aptain Burney. Ilis pro- 
ceedings were so far from being avowed by the tv*urt of Siam, that, 
he was ordered up to the capital, and thrown into confinement, in 
which he died. 

After crossing the Ch’hoomphon river, the next stage was a 
village named Bang-soon, and the following, at the head of a 
small river named the Patheir, near the mouth of which is a vil- 
lage of the same appellation, containing about 200 Chinese and 
Siamese inhabitants, employed chiefly in fishing and manufactur- 
ing Intchalam. The cause we have above alluded to, here suspended 
the further prosecution of the journey bv land, and the party em- 
barked on board a large boat, arrived in four days in the Menam 
river, and reached Bankok on the evening ot the same day, the tilst 
of January . — Government Gazette. 



Egyptian Mummies— Practice of Embalming tee Dead i. 
Egypt to prevent the Plague. 


Pit. Variset, an eminent French physician, has started the opi- 
nion, that the practice of embalming by the ancient Egyptians had 
for its object to protect the country against pestilence, and that its 
discontinuance in modern times is the cause of Egypt being so often 
ravaged by the plague. Perhaps the hieroglyphic discoveries now 
in progress may throw light on this interesting question. In the 
mean time, however, some discussion has arisen on the subject ; 
and it will, doubtless, gratify the curious reader to know the grounds 
on which the Doctor rests his opinion. We therefore give his own 
statement, as it appeared recently in the ' Journal des Debats.’ 

In the course of the month of April last, he says, I was en- 
gaged in preparing a discourse upon the subject of mummies, which 
I intended to have read as a public lecture ; and I afterwards com- 
municated all the materials to a gentleman who had expressed a 
wish to be my substitute in the performance of that task. In the 
progress of my lalxnir 1 minutely investigated the causes which had 
induced the ancient Egyptians to adopt the particular mode in which 
they disposed of the bodies of men and other animals after death, 
and the ditliculties I encountered in endeavouring to reconcile their 
practice in this respect with their religious ideas, led me to the con- 
clusion, that the custom of embalming had no regard to religion, 
hut to the preservation of health. I proceeded thus : 

D’Anville has calculated the habitable surface of Egypt at some- 
thing less than ‘2/250 square leagues. 

Egypt, at the period of its greatest prosperity, contained 14,000,000 
of inhabitants. 

Divide this second number by the lirst, and there will be (j/2'2‘2 
inhabitants to every square league. 

During eight months of the year, this population may have lived 
more or less dispersed over the whole of the soil which it cultivated. 

But during the four remaining months of the year, which were 
the months of the inundation, the same population must have been 
forced to concentrate itself upon confined and isolated spots, raised 
above the surface of the water. 

But to have habitations at the required height, it w T as necessary 
to construct them on elevated ground, either natural or artificial 

Hence, during the inundation, Egypt presented, as it still presents, 
the appearance of a great Archipelago. 

A population thus confined and compressed on all sides, would be 
predisposed to infection, and the more so, as diseases of the skin 
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would be common in such a situation. Hence proceeded the n 
cessity of a precise diet, of extreme cleanliness, and a minute atten- 
tion to health. The Eg) ptians made the preservation of health so 
much their study, that wherever they went they were regarded as 
physicians. 

Now, not to reckon more than one death in forty, a population 
of 14,000,000 would give an annual mortality of 350,000 persons. 

During the dry months, the readiest way of disposing of them 
would surely be to bury them. 

But during the months of the inundation what was to be done 
with the dead human bodies, the number of which may be estimated 
at 116,000 or 1 17,000 ; and with the dead bodies of other animals ? 

Expose them in the air, as was dope in Persia for the Magi ? 
Without stating other reasons, this sacrilege was rejected in order 
to avoid infection. 

Bury them in the grounds of towns or villages ? Perhaps for a 
few ) ears this might be done, but after a short time it would no 
longer be practicable. 

Cast them, without ceremony, into the waters, or deposit them 
anywhere in the earth? The earth was covered with water, and the 
water retiring would have left the dead bodies exposed. 

Why not burn them ? There was no wood for that purpose. 

What then was to be done ? That which was done. The Egyp- 
tians salted the dead bodies; salted, I say. that is the word; the 
same which the Creeks used with so much propriety, for in Egypt 
salting is an indispensable operation. 

To salt the bodies the Egyptians used natrum, which they pos- 
sessed in superabundance. 

Natrum is an alkaline salt, which, when brought in contact witli 
animal substances, attracts the humidity from them and disperses it 
into the air, and which, combining with the grease, converts it into 
soap. 

The body being thus saponified by a sufficient application of na- 
trum, is afterwards washed. The water carries off the soap, and 
what animal substance remains may be exposed to the air. The 
body dries of itself, without putridity, and thus you have the mum- 
my. The aromatic substances, perfumes, the resins, the bitumens, 
the balsams, the powders, followed by the envelopes, the bandages, 
the wooden coffins painted, carved, or gilt; all these were merely 
luxuries, the use of which was allowable, but which could have but 
little effect in the preservation of the corpse, or rather, which would 
have amounted to nothing, if the previous operation had not taken 
place. 

In the first ages the mummy thus prepared was kept by each 
Egyptian in his own house. It was then that a debtor might, by 
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way of getting a pledge for the payment of his debt, place the body 
of his father in the hands of his creditor. 

Jiut in the course of time, the mummies accumulated to such an 
extent in each house that, if this practice had continued, they would 
have driven out the living occupants. 

The oldest bodies being therefore selected, were embarked during 
the inundation, and transported to the limits of the desert. There 
they were interred in pits by thousands, and covered over with sand. 

And as the mountains had been excavated for the purpose of ob- 
taining stone to build temples, palaces, and houses, the Egyptians 
took advantage of this circumstance, and converted the quarries into 
palaces for the dead, and sepulchral chambers for the priests and 
kings. These palaces were embellished by all the luxury of art. 

This practice was followed for nearly 100 years. What an enor- 
mous mass of animal matter, of animals of every kind, must have 
been thus sequestrated. To be convinced of this it is only necessary 
to consult travellers, even the most modern. 

During this long period Egypt was the most healthy country in 
the world. Hut, on the other hand, what would have been its state, 
had the soil of the country, washed and soaked by the waters of the 
Nile, at the same time been saturated with so prodigious a quantity 
of putrescent matter 5 

I do not deny the existence of epidemic diseases in ancient Egypt. 
It is probable that the caravans of Nubia would bring with them 
the typhus ; the plague of Athens came from that quarter, and that 
plague, I think, was a real typhus. Strabo speaks of fevers of a 
very malignant character, which make their appearance in the neigh- 
bourhood of canals, and great lake-., where also epi/otic disorders 
break out. But Herodotus, Diodorus, Tacitus, Ne. do not speak of 
such dreadful maladies in Egypt. Diseases of this magnitude aie 
not reeoncileahlc with the immense population to which I have re- 
ferred. 

Undoubtedly, the cleanliness of the people, their punctilious nicety 
in the choice of food, the attention paid to the opening and main- 
tenance of canals for draining and bringing into a state of cultivation 
the vast marsh of the Delta, were all circumstances which contri- 
buted to the salubrity of Egypt, but it is very probable that the 
happy effect of all these precautions would have been greatly dimi- 
nished, if to them bad not been added the custom of embalming 
dead bodies, or, in other words, preventing their putrefaction. 

It cannot be disputed that this practice was discontinued towards 
the fourth century of our era, and it is to that period that we must 
refer in order to discover the origin of the plague accompanied by 
humours, that plague of the East, which has spread so often over 
the surface of the earth, and of which Egypt appears to be the sole 
and original focus. 
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To render my ideas more intelligible upon this point, T shall make 
the following supposition : Imagine that the cemeteries of IVre La 
Chaise and of Montmartre were both upon the banks of the Seine ; 
that the Seine, in overflowing its banks, covered the tombs four 
months of the year, and then retired, leaving the two cemeteries 
under the unreinitted action of a July sun. I ask any man of com- 
mon sense, what would then be the condition of Paris ? 

And what may be expected to be the state of a piece of ground 
like the Delta, which, in the space of so many centuries, must have 
received an immense number of dead bodies, not only by ordinary 
mortality, but by battles, and in consequence of public works, in the 
carrying on of which multitudes of labourers die and are buried in 
the place where they drew their last breath 5 
A village of the Delta loses one, two, or three of its inhabitants 
in the month of June. These are interred a few paces oil', at the 
tool of a date tree, which the waters of the river wash in July. 
The river retires in September or October, and disease appears in 
the village in November. This is a place to give birth to the 
plague : in fact, it originates in this manner ; one infected point is 
siiflicient. The disease is propagated to the neighbouring towns, 
next over all Egypt, whence, it is eairied to the Levant and the West, 
to Simula, ConstantinopU , Maiseillcs, and even to Moscow ; hut 
neither Marseilles, nor Moscow, nor perhaps Smyrna, nor Con- 
stantinople would produce the plague by their localities. It is a 
tiuth acknowledged throughout the whole of the Last, and which 
the misfortunes of the French troops m Egypt have too well con- 
tinued, that before showing itself in any other place, the plague 
first appears in Egypt. 

We arrive, therefore, at the following conclusion That one of 
the most direct, and, perhaps, only means of destroying the source 
<>t the plague, would he to resume the practice of embalming to 
the full extent to whidi it was anciently carried. 

Is the practice an expensive one > Not at all. Nature has been 
prodigal of her natrum to Egypt, as if tor the purpose of protect- 
ing its population j for no natium, no Egypt ; at least, no such 
Egypt as was known to the ancients with all its wonders. 

Will it be said that it is a practice which the natives would not he* 
easily induced to adopt ? It may be so, but I think it might be 

my easily introduced, if * 

Add an auxiliary means, and besides one of great utility for other 
purposes, the re-construction of the canals, a good police in the 


* This hiatus will probably remind the reader that the French Journals 
ure subject to a censorship /and yet it is difficult to suppose any occasion 
for the exercise of that authority in articles of this kind. Is it u mere 
caprice of the author r 
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towns, #c., and if an epidemic disorder should break out, the em- 
ployment of chlorures to purify the clothing, houses, &c. 

If a system of precautions and habits were adopted in this spirit, 
and adhered to for about five or six years, it is very probable that 
no real plague would be again seen in Egypt or elsewhere, taking 
for granted what is believed in the East, namely, that the plague 
has no other source but Egypt. 

In answer to the above, a letter, signed B. C. D. V.,* containing 
objections to Dr. Pariset’s theory, has appeared in the f Journal dfcs 
Debuts.' The following is an abstract of this communication : 

The habitable soil of Egypt is a long slip of land, varying in 
its width, and situated between two deserts. These deserts, the 
writer supposes, were the only burial-places of the country, exclu- 
sive of those which every town and village possessed on elevated 
ground above the waters. It was in the Thebaid that the custom 
prevailed of burying the dead in the excavated sides of mountains. 
Lower Egypt, which contained the mass of the population, had no 
such resource. 

The writer then states his belief that embalming was reserved for 
the rich alone, on account of the length of time and great expense 
which the operation demanded. 

lie supposes the embalming of animals to have been merely a 
religious observance, because only the remains of such as were con- 
sidered sacred have been found in the tombs. On examining those 
deposited near the pyramids of Zakkarah, he saw only the ibis, the 
cat, and sometimes the cameleon, but never any other domestic 
animals. 

M. Pariset, says B. C. I). V., speaks of the mortality occasioned 
by war in the Delta ; but he may be assured that the Delts, owing 
to its situation, could never have been the scene of great battles. 

After laying down the principle, that embalming preserved Egypt 
from the plague, the writer observes, that M. Pariset concludes 
that the origin of the plague must be attributed to the disconti- 
nuance of the practice of embalming j consequently, that the plague 
creates and maintains the plague. But happily this theory is dis- 
proved by the best authenticated facts. It rarely happens that the 
plague rages in Cairo for two years in succession. Indeed, after a 
year of great mortality, there is a certainty that the disease will 
cease its ravages for some time. The plague must, therefore, be 
assigned to some other cause than the putridity occasioned by un- 
embalmed bodies. 


* The writer states, that ho has just returned from Egypt, where he 
had lived one year. Some of the London Papers have given a translation 
of this letter of B. C. D. V., without noticing that of Dr. Pariset, which 
gave occasion to it. 
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To determine what does not produce the plague in Egypt is 
much more easy than to discover what does engender it. Tliqre is 
reason to believe that it did not take its birth in Egypt j but that 
the cradle of the malady is to be found in European Turkey. 

The heavy winter rains and excessive inundations arc generally 
regarded as the precursors of the plague j but it has sometimes 
happened that these two causes combined have been unattended by 
any fatal result. M. Pari set speaks of the losses which the French 
army of the East sustained through the ravages of the plague. 
But M. Desgenettes, who was chief physician to the army, declares 
that the French force consisted of at least 30, (WX) men ; and that,, 
during the three years they remained in Egypt, they lost by the 
plague only 1683 men, most of whom perished in the campaign of 
Syria. 

Doctor Pariset's Reply to the above. 

Heaven defend me from inventing systems, or writing to support 
preconceived fancies ! My object is to combine facts, and to deduce 
from them simple and natural iufereuces. I have endeavoured to 
do this, and I was astonished to iind in the letter of your corre- 
spondent, B. C. 1). V., that 1 am accused of doing otherwise. Let 
us now inquire whether I am right or wrong on the question of 
the preservation of mummies — whether I have merely embraced 
chimerical ideas, and whether the arguments of your correspondent 
are calculated to convince me of my mistake. 

First of all, let me declare that it is not I who salt, embalm, or 
fill with bodies the pits of the desert, or the hypogees. It. is not I, 
but Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, and Pliny, who do this. Myriads 
of mummies of all kinds still exist, and my imagination has nothing 
to do with the matter. If your correspondent did not see them in 
Egypt during his year’s residence there, what did he see ? 

Secondly, the desert never did, nor never could, be a burial-place 
for tbe inhabitants of the Delta. No burial-place was ever formed 
in the hillocks, natural or artificial, of the towns on the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘ For the custom of interim g the dead in mountains 
observes your correspondent very sagaciously, * we must, go as far 
as the Thebaul that is to say, to the mountains themselves. 
Nobody denies this. But what does it prove 5 
Was the mass of the population in the Delta ? The Delta con- 
tained only ten nomes or departments. Upper and middle Egypt 
contained twenty-six. Were the ten more populous than the 
twenty-six ? Let your correspondent answer this. 

lie says, that only the rich were embalmed. Herodotus and 
Diodorus say otherwise, and I give the preference to their testimony. 
In the * Euterpe’ you will find the following passage : 1 The third 
mode (of salting) was reserved for the poorest class of people. 
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There were then three methods at least. The first cost *258/. 6s. 9 //. ; 
the second the third of that sum, and the third almost nothing.’ 

lleside the mummy of a barber were placed the hone and razor 
which he used in his life-time j with the remains of a surgeon were 
deposited his instruments for lancing and cupping j and beside a 
weaver were laid his shuttle and other tools. This proves that 
men of all professions wen* embalmed. The remains of even the 
lowest mechanics were preserved in this way, and were deposited in 
the public tombs. They had no coffins, either single or double, 
either of wood or stone. 'Hie old linen in which they were wrapt, 
has been frequently carried off by the Uedouins and the Arabs, and has 
been converted into clothing, or sold to the manufacturers of coarse 
paper for the grocers. A work by Abd-el-Ateef, a physician of 
Hagdad, contains some curious details on this subject, interment, 
in the proper sense of the term, was never practised in ancient 
Egypt. Your correspondent is of a different opinion. Hut what 
can be said to a mail who comes home after a \ ear’s residence in 
Egypt ? 

Among the mummies of animals, he says he saw none but the 
ibis, the cat, and the cameleon, and nc\ er any other domestic 
animals. Abd-el-Ateet, on (lie other hand, calculates that he has 
seen upwards ot a hundred thousand mummies of dogs, and the dog, 
I presume, may be called a domestic animal rather than the cameleon, 
Abd-el-Ateet has also seen thousands of bulls, cows, cahes, slice]), 
goats, Nc. A few jears ago, Mr. Calliaud of Nantes, \isitcd some 
immense caverns containing an infinite number of horned beasts. 
Excepting the horse and the ass, (for l say nothing of the camel,) 

1 do not think there is a single species of the common animals of 
the country ot which there are not embalmed remains existing, 
lhrds, reptiles, fish, quadrupeds, and men, were thus brought toge- 
ther. ’l’his was exemplified in Mons. Passilacqua’s collection, lately 
exhibited in Paris. In the time ot Abd-el-Ateet, a child was found 
carefully closed up in a jar of hone). Some passages in his book 
wairant (he belief that the h)pogees had also served as magazines 
for merchandize, medicines, and provisions. 

Here, then, I repeat, was a mass of animal matter, not mingled 
with, but separated from, the inhabited soil, with a degree of care 
which would he almost incredible bad we not the most manifest 
proofs ot it. 1 ask any one who impartially considers the question, 
tor what object and motive was this separation made' Was it 
merely for religious purposes, or was it prompted by physical ne- 
cessity ? I am of opinion that it was both religion and necessity 
combined. If ynir correspondent were asked the following ques- 
tion : ‘ Of the two causes, necessity and religion, which preceded, 
and produced and suggested the other 1 dare sav he would not 
hesitate for one moment in making his reply. Thus, then, I con- 
ceive that the custom which was prescribed by necessity, was adopted 
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by religion. Tims religion lent her aid to Hygeia. A sort of 
alliance, a fine example of which is giv en in Leviticus, and which was 
established at a very early period in ancient Egypt. This is proved, 
beyond contradiction, in a clever letter on the primitive institutions 
of that wonderful country, addressed to me by M. Drovetti, a man 
whose knowledge must have considerable weight in such a question. 
M. Drovetti is of opinion, that the priests were particularly careful 
in maintaining all customs connected with the Sanitary police. 
He justly observes, that what was superstition in the people, was 
wisdom, and admirable wisdom, in the legislator. The priesthood 
of ancient Egypt was literally a great academy of science, which 
diffused its influence over the whole nation j and the astonishing 
prosperity of the Egyptians, under their I'haroahs or their kings, 
proves that with them religion referred wholly to the public interest. 

I shall say nothing of the influence of the periodical inundations 
of rain on the ideas, manners, customs, arts, sciences, laws, and 
governments of the primitive Egyptians, for that influence was 
unbounded, and would lead me beyond the limits to which this 
aiticle ought to extend. I must, however, observe, that a country 
like Egypt would differ prodigiously in itself, according as the 
alluvial soil of which it is composed was carefully preserved from 
animal matter, or constantly mingled up with putrescent and dan- 
gerous .substances. In the lirst case, whim the water spreads so as to 
cover and bathe the eaith, and on retiring leaves the earth exposed 
to the action of a burning sun, the evaporation will he great and 
rapid j yet I cannot, I confess, he coin meed that this will produce 
any other disorders than intermitting fevers, sometimes slight, 
.sometimes violent, and even fatal ; the same fevers which are fre- 
quent in marshy countries where the plague never appears. In the 
set ond ease, on the contrary, if the waters, in rising, should reach 
and distuib great heaps of animal matter, I will venture to aflirm, 
that when they retire, the heat will develop deadly emanations, 
corrupt miasmata, and the real principles of plague , for (lie genuine 
plague, which is indicated by pimples and carbuncles, is always 
caused by animal poison, liilioduccd by absorption into the interior 
of the system. Jt is, 1 conceive, necessary to observe this dillcr- 
cnee, — it is an essential difference, and, among others, serves to dis- 
tinguish modern from ancient Egypt. 

At what period did this difference commence 5 History informs 
us, that for the space of nearly two thousand four hundred years, 
the Egyptians preserved their health by their customs, and, above 
all, by that excessive cleanliness which, as Herodotus observes, 
they preferred even to beauty. During that long period, it is 
doubtful whether the plague ever appeared m Egvpt. it was not 
until Egypt was entirely conveitcd to Christianity that her old 
customs were dropped, probably because they were regarded as pro- 
fanations. M. Anthony would not be embalmed after his death, 
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but, notwithstanding, the necessary means were taken to preserve his 
remains in the year 35 6 of the Christian era. Suppose the practice 
of embalming not to have been abandoned until a century or a 
century and a half later, this brings us to the beginning of the sixth 
century. Dr. Jos Franck, one of the most intelligent physicians of 
Europe, declares that it was about the middle of the sixth century, 
in the year 543, that the first plague, distinctly characterized by 
writers, particularly by Procopius, appeared in the world. This 
plague, Procopius says, commenced among the Egyptians of Pelu- 
sium. It was dreadful. It desolated the earth for more than half 
a century, with all the fury and caprice which your correspondent is 
very reasonably astonished to observe in the plague of the present 
day. And whence arise these singular caprices ? From the change- 
able nature of the miasmata, and the changeable condition of our 
own organization. What do we know of the infinite combinations 
of animal matter ? What do we know of ourselves ? We, who may 
be utterly changed by a little cold or heat, a north or a south wind — 
a breath, an idea, or a sentiment ! 

But, it may be asked, are not the burial-places of Egypt beyond 
the reach of the waters 5 Can the river encroach upon them at the 
period of its overflow ) Yes, whenever the inundation is consider- 
able. The following are the observations of an ocular witness, viz., 
Dr. Savaresi, one of the physicians of our army in the East : ‘ On the 
17 th of August, 1H(X), the Kalidj was opened, and some days after 
the burial-grounds of some of the villages round Cairo, anil even 
some in Cairo and Boulac, were covered with water ; for almost 
all the tombs have a tolerably deep cell dug in the earth. The con- 
sequence was exhalations of putrid miasmata The river, 

this year, reached places which it had never visited before, and the 
plague raged furiously. It extended over Egypt, from east to west, 
and from north to south, for, what is very rare, it penetrated into 
Upper Egypt. The plains of the Said were depopulated.’ 

In the course of his work, M. Savaresi frequently describes the 
bad situation of the burying-grounds, which were entered by dogs, 
wolves, and foxes, who raked up and devoured the bodies of the 
deud. There are tombs even in the public streets of Cairo and 
Alexandria. The pro[>er mode of treating the dead is that which 
Flato prescribes for poets : to banish them from the abodes of the 
living, and cover them with (lowers. 

The plague generally succeeds great inundations, owing to the 
causes just mentioned j but ancient Egypt was visited by great in- 
undations, and did not the plague then appear ? Certainly not ; and 
the reason was, that the soil was free from all corrupt matter. 
Propose any more plausible conjecture to explain this difference, 
and I will immediately adopt it. 

The same effects will be produced by heavy rains as by great in- 
undations. ‘ In the reign of Ismu^l-Bey, (says M. Drovetti,) some 
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years before the expedition of the French army, (that is to say, 
in 1/91,) the city of Cairo and its environs were deluged by heavy 
rains. The burial-places, in particular, were in a dreadful condition, 
and the bodies of the dead were seen floating about ; the capital 
was soon visited by one of the most terrible plagues tliat ever oc- 
curred in the memory of the inhabitants. I 11 the month of February 
1824, the rains were so heavy as to render the streets of Cairo, and 
the roads in the neighbourhood of the city, impassable ; the con- 
tagious disease soon showed itself.’ 

To the above I may add the following anecdote : When travel- 
ling in Lower Egypt, in September 1819, I saw on the banks of 
the canal, which leads from Mansourah to the ruins of ancient 
Thmuis, a small hillock, on which had settled myriads of iicld-mice, 
(these were frequently joined by myriads of serpents, scorpions, and 
insects of every kind,) a cloud of buzzards, kites, and sparrow- 
hawks, hovered above them, and found abundant nourishment 
without travelling farther. A higher swell of the water, and that 
spot would have been infected with pestilential exhalations. There 
can be no doubt that the water penetrating the tombs, which are 
almost always situated at the extremities of the villages, produces 
effects still more fatal. It must not be forgotten that the climate of 
%ypt is so favourable to the multiplication of animals of all kinds, 
as to have suggested the idea that mail and beast had sprung spon- 
taneously from the slime of its soil, — at once a great blessing and 
ii great evil. 

Your correspondent does not believe tliat the plague lias its 
origin in Egypt. That the generating causes of the plague may 
exist elsewhere, I admit j but that they do not exist in the most 
unfortunate profusion in Egypt, is what no man of sense will ven- 
ture to maintain. Besides, his opinion is, in this respect, not 
merely opposed to mine, but to that of M. Savarfsi, M. (iact-Sotira, 
ind M. Franck, physicians, who have observed the phenomenon in 
ts origin, and whose writings may be found in part in the collection 
jublished by Baron Lesgenettes. The great Montesquieu has 
recorded, in his immortal work, the following sentence : ' The 
principal seat of the plague is Egypt, whence it has spread over 
he whole universe.’ In the first instance, I pronounced my indi- 
vidual opinion on this point in dubious and conditional terms ; but 
low 1 venture more decidedly to concur, not with your correspondent, 
>ut with the distinguished men whose names I have mentioned. 

With respect to the losses sustained by our army of the East, the 
piestion was not to ascertain whether those losses were great, but 
vhether they were produced on the spot by a local cause, or by a 
breign cause. Your correspondent decides this question, and he 
lecides it, I think, in my favour. 

Oriental Herald, Vol 15. H 
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With the most amiable condescension he wishes to console me 
on account of the situation of the Delta, which, he says, never could 
have been the scene of great battles . Yet I am not convinced of 
this. Battles, whether great or not, have certainly taken place 
there, for men have fought at all times, and in all places. I think, 
too, I have read somewhere that in certain parts of the Delhi, bat- 
ties were sometimes fought, which 1 should imagine were great, 
because they have been greatly celebrated. In that part of the 
world, as well as in others, there have been invasions, conquests, 
revolutions, domestic dissensions ; and blood has been shed there 
from the time of Cambyscs to Selim, and from Selim to the 
present day. Osar fought near Alexandria ■, Perdiccas in an 
island formed by the branches of the river j Agesilas in the island 
of Prosopitis j the guardians of Ptolemy Epiphanes, in the nome of 
Busiris, that is to say, in the very centre of the Delta. I have also 
some recollection of the victories and reverses of the Crusaders at 
Damietta and Mansourah. The Turks, too, defeated the Mame- 
lukes in the neighbourhood of the marshes ; and there have been, 
in our time, a battle of Aboukir, and a battle of Rosetta. Only 
consider the figure of Egypt, and you will find that having, on the 
south, one single inlet to invasion, she had a hundred on tile north, 
on the thinks of the Delta, and that on the sea-coast she was acces- 
sible at every point. Ancient Egypt had a stiong garrison on the 
south, and two others no less strong on the north, on the right and 
left, at Pelusiuin and at M.ireotis , and, finally, under the Pharoahs, 
the Delta was the principal 1 abode of the military caste, whooccu- 
pied the districts of Rnsiris, Sais, Prosopis, Natho, Aphthis, Tunis, 
Mcndis, Sebennytus, Pharlxetus, Thmuis, Onuphis, Anysis, and 
Myccphoris, that is to say, ncaily the whole of the Delta.’ For 
these decisive details, 1 am indebted to the friendship of M. Chain- 
(Million, junior, and I speak boldly after such authority. Buttles, 
tmd great battles, might, therefore, have been fought in the Delta, 
since the military were so well established there. 

To return to the medical question, I agree with your correspon- 
dent in thinking that so ( (implicated a problem as the origin of the 
plague can never be completely solved but by a long series ot 
observations made on the spot. 


E. Pari set. 
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Sir John Malcolm and the Indian Press. 

(From a Correspondent.) 

The chapter on the press records the facts connected with the 
abolition of the censorship. According to Sir John Malcolm, we 
owe this measure to the editor of the ‘ Asiatic Mirror/ stated in a 
note to be Doctor Brycn, (that is, Doctor Bryce, we presume,) who, 
‘ having been frequently censured for his editorial conduct/ remon- 
strated against ‘ the varied mode in which different individuals who 
filled the office of censor performed its duties.’ This is the delicate 
language the courtly author employs to describe the fantastic tricks 
of the censors. As to the cause which produced the abolition of the 
censorship, we have heard a different version of it ; but we incline 
to think Sir John is right. The truth is, we believe, that the censor 
struck his pen through a whole article prepared for the ‘ Mirror/ 
against which there could be no objection whatever on political 
grounds, and of which the writer or author who was attacked in it, 
had seen a proof. Against this arbitrary act the editor appealed, 
and in the following year the censorship was abolished. There 
was a time when we should have considered the result a happy one 
for this community, and indeed it has produced beneficial conse- 
quences ; but there can be no question now that if the Indian pres9 
must be restricted, the censorship, with all its inconveniences, is a 
more just law, and far more effectual as a preventive of publications 
of which Government may disapprove. Alter what we have said, 
it is needless to observe that we are only advocating the restoration 
of this odious law as a pis oiler . The freedom of the press is what 
we contend for, as conducive alike to the honour of the governing 
and the happiness of the governed ; but if this be denied, and the 
press is still to be restrained, then let there be a censorship which 
will remove the dangerous responsibility of publication from the 
conductors of the press to those who are in the secrets ot authority, 
and can so much better judge of what it may deem safe and expe- 
dient to allow to be published, viz., a body of censors appointed by 
the Government itself. We say a body of them, for it would now 
require at least half a dozen censors for the Calcutta press, English 
and Native. Mais re venous o nos moutons ! 

The censorship being abolished, a series of regulations for the 
conduct of editors was, bir John tells us, ‘substituted’ for it. This 
may be ingenious , but it is anything but ingenuous. There was no 
substitution in the case. The regulations referred to never received 
even the form of law, (no more indeed did the censorship,) but what 
is of more importance, they were not acted upon until long after the 
abolition of the office of censor, and after the Marquis of Hastings 
II 2 
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had declared the press free, in a speech which would have conferred 
on him immortal honour had his actions continued all along as 
consistent with it as they were for some time after he delivered it. 

On the subject of this speech, to which the author next adverts, 
he is pleased to say, that it was in some quarters entirely misinter- 
preted. It was f erroneously inferred,’ he tells us, ‘ that his Lordship 
was disposed to give a very great latitude to freedom of publica- 
tion.’ If words are the symbols of ideas, we should be glad to 
knoyv what other interpretation that part of the speech which refers 
to the press, but especially the following brief extract, could possibly 
warrant : 

* If our motives of action are worthy, it must be wise to render 

* them intelligible throughout an empire, our hold on which is opinion. 

1 Further, it is salutary for supreme authority, even when its inteu- 
€ tions are most pure, to look to the control of public scrutiny •, 

‘ while conscious of rectitude, that authority can lose nothing of .its 

* strength by exposure to general comment. On the contrary, it 

* acquires incalculable addition of force,’ kc. 

If this language does not invite the scrutiny of public opinion 
(applied by the agency of a free press) into the actions of public 
men, in order to render their ' motives of action intelligible through- 
out ail empire, our hold on whiih is opinion,’ let Sir .John Malcolm, 
und those who deny this, show what it really did mean, or let them 
cite a single passage in the whole speech which can justify the 
inference, that the speaker was advocating freedom of discussion as 
a mere abstract principle, and not in its application to this country. 
Until they do this, we apprehend that they have made little progress 
in their argument against the interpretation they condemn. 

We come now to Sir John Malcolm’s summary of the arguments 
against a free press in India. In our notice of this, we must, for 
two reasons, endeavour to be brief : the one is, that there is little 
in it really deserving of serious refutation 5 the other, that our limits 
demand brevity. 

' It is safe,' says Sir John Malcolm, * to admit the press to com- 
ment freely upon the acts of government and the conduct of its 
functionaries, when there is an independent public to whom its 
observations and strictures can be addressed,’ &c. Then comes the 
old argument about the constitution of the Calcutta public. * They 
are not what an Englishman would designate a public,’ &c., but * civil 
and military servants,’ and so on. Then for all the rest, the free 
merchants, artizans, missionaries, &c./ they,’ Sir John tells us, f enjoy 
every privilege of an Englishman except such as the interests of the 
Indian empire w r ould make it dangerous for them to possess.’ Here, 
again, the whole question at issue is begged. In short, it is another 
mere assertion or assumption which it would be a waste of time to 
meet in any other way than by a denial. Of the same character is 
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the continued assumption that the want of these privileges is rarely 
felt, and the very fanciful inference that the happy effect of our Free 
constitution attends and guards an Englishman, in whatever situa- 
tion he may be placed.’ And that this same influence has gained a 
strength that entitles it to be ranked as one of the most powerful 
checks we can expect to hate upon a Government that circum- 
stances require to be strong. We do not know what we may expect 
in the way of checks upon the conduct of our Indian Governments; 
certainly very little, if the gallant author's opinions have any 
weight with our future legislators • but we are tally warranted' by 
the history of the past, in affirming that the ‘ happy effects of our 
free constitution ’ have not, and never can, operate as checks until 
they arc permitted to be applied by the agency of an unrestricted 
press. The effects, then, to which so much \ irtue is ascribed, are 
checks which cannot, from the state of the laws here, come into 
operation j and a celebrated modern philosopher has affirmed, that 
1 checks, when they serve not as checks, are screens.’ In India, 
he could find the position amply illustrated and confirmed. 

There is a great deal more in this simc summary of the argu- 
ments against the press in the same strain of assumption. At length, 
however, the author comes to unfold the secret of the danger which 
a free press would call into active operation — not into existence, for 
we arc told it already exists ; it is this: that (he Brahmins and 
civil classes, who have been for ages ‘the nominal servants but 
real masters of the turbulent and bold, but ignorant and super- 
stitious, military tribes of their countrymen,’ have attained, by 
practice, a skill in wielding this power, and must have a desire, to 
exert it for the purpose of subverting our power. And a little farther 
on, we are gravely informed, that we could give to these dangerous 
classes no weapon 4 they would know better how to use than a 
free press' ! ' It is impossible not to feel an inclination rather to 
laugh at, than to refute such an argument. Where did the Brahmins 
then acquire this skill in the use of such a weapon as a free press ? 
Or has their skill in the use of that, too, become complete by fre- 
quent exercise r Why even AI r. Elphinstone will laugh at the idea. 
He has told us that none but Europeans would yet take any interest 
in the press, and Mr. Adam was of the same opinion. So, too, 
was once Sir John Malcolm, or we are greatly misinformed. At 
one time it was from the disaffection of our officers lie apprehended 
danger ; and he, it is said, instilled that extraordinary apprehension 
into the miud of the late Mr. Adam. W hy he has changed his 
ground is best known to himself; but he certainly* has gained no 
other advantage by the change, than the exchange of one gross ab- 
surdity for one a little less revolting to reason. To this tame 
argument of the danger of a free press from the disaffection of our 
Native subjects, however, we beg to offer in reply the following 
quotation from the 4 Westminster Review’ ; 
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* What proof more striking of the strength and security of the 
Government than this ? A word breathed among the Indian popu* 
tion, and finding a disposition in the general mind to receive it, and 
to accord with it, would suffice to scatter British influence to the 
wind. Iiut who (under present circumstances at least) can offer 
to the people of India blessings superior to those which Great 
Britain has it in her power to communicate > Will they fly to the 
Hindoo Chiefs ? Alas ! their history is smeared with blood they 
have ruled too long, and been known too well ! To their Moham- 
medan masters >— the recollections are not less gloomy. To other 
foreign invaders > — that would be perpetuating the evil and perilling 
the good. In truth, the great, the solitary danger to British au- 
thority in India, arises from British misrule. The tranquillity of 
India will hardly be disturbed within, unless by wanton and foolish 
freaks of despotism and incapacity. Hut should it become a maxim 
that there is a stronger and safer hold than the affections of the 
people,' —should it he established as the rule of Government, that 
publicity, the press, the settlement ol colonists, the pure adminis- 
tration ol justice, the freedom of commerce, are by no means ne- 
cessary or desirable in British India ; then, indeed, those who think 
that the well- being nt England depends on her authority in the 
East, and the well-being of India on British predominance, are 
preparing, or rather, are precipitating, the perdition of both.’ 

To this quotation we \\ ill merely add, in respect to this assumed 
danger, that as far as the English press is concerned, the inference, 
that it could he employed to set in motion elements destructive of 
our power, is equally opposed to reason and experience ; while, for 
the Native press, we would just ask on what grounds it is assumed, 
that it would be devoted to such a purpose ’ For a very long time 
to come, the press, Native and European, could only exist at the 
Presidencies under the immediate e\e of Government. True, types 
and presses might at a vast expense be sent up the country, and we 
know that a press was established at Cawnpore *, but the difficulties 
attending the carrying on ol numerous periodicals in the interior, 
would, for a long time, bo insuperable. Are, then, the Natives under 
the eye of Government, prone to incite sedition * Experience is directly 
against the inference ; and it is surely a sater guide than mere as- 
sumption, founded on the apprehension of a few individuals enamoured 
of power. 

Sir John Malcolm is guilty himself of the very error he so readily 
charges upon others— a common error, indeed, but one which in 
such an author, nevertheless, requires exposure. Those who differ 
from the gallant author are accused of drawing their inferences 
from mere abstract principles, and of attempts to apply the law s 
that might be applicable in one province, to the whole of an exten- 
sive empire. This is the very rock on which Sir John Malcolm has 
split. We advance it fearlessly as a proposition that cannot be rc- 
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fated, that for the purpose of judging how far the privileges of the 
British constitution might be extended to India, and how far colo- 
nization is applicable to it, a residence of three or four years in 
Bengal is of more value than ten times the number spent in Central 
India. In Bengal, there is a very extensive population of British- 
born subjects, a large and increasing body of Anglo-Indians, and a 
great many Natives who have become familiarized with our lan- 
guage and institutions, and attached to them and to us by habits of 
daily intercourse. When we speak of Bengal, however, we mean 
to include not merely Bengal Proper, but a greater portion of the 
territory subject to this Presidency, in which, in fact, colonization, so 
much descried, and so much dreaded by Sir John Malcolm, is already 
in progress. Need w r e refer to the indigo planters, sugar manufac- 
turers, cotton growers’ kc. Besides which, if we are to apply as a 
rule of legislation, the principle, that what is best adapted for a large 
majority of the population, is best for the whole, when* shall we look 
for the standard but in Bengal and its subordinate territories, which 
include a very great majority also of our Native subjects’ 

Now, how long has Sir John Malcolm resided in the Bengal ter- 
ritories ? We cannot answer precisely, but we know that his expe- 
rience does not (jualify him to decide the important questions on 
which he has chosen to pronounce his dictum in afoim so pompous : 
and we know, moreover, by his works, that his inferences as to a 
system of Indian (joy eminent, are drawn thielly from his experience 
and inquiries m n nculij conijuncd tmifm/j ! Svv his repeated re- 
ferences to Central India. W hatev er, then, may he his own estimate 
(and lie is not likely to do himself injustice in that respect) of his 
< opacity to decide on the question of a free press, we believe that, 
even if his mind were unbiassed, lie does not possess the requisite 
information. 

We must now conclude our notice of this w'ork, and we shall do 
so by adverting to the very extraordinary prophecy included in the 
closing remarks of the chapter on the press. Sir John says that we 
may change the character of the Natives , but we never (an change 
the character of our gov eminent over the country ! That is, it must 
ever continue a despotism ; in other words, that India shall not par- 
ticipate in that advancement of the human race, which the spread 
of knowledge is so rapidly accelerating. Thy wish, .Sir John, ‘ may 
be father to that thought,’ but there is as little in it of genuine in- 
spiration as of sound philosophy . — Calculla Chronicle . 
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We have just received the following interesting 1 account of a 
severe earthquake, which is stated to have occurred in the valley of 
Nepaul on the 29th of October last. 

At seven minutes past two o’clock, a. nr., of the 29th of October, 
the valley of Nepaul was convulsed by a violent earthquake. The 
first shock was tremendous, and was followed, at intervals, up to 
half-past eight o’clock, a. m., by eight lesser vibrations. For some 
days previous to this awful visitation the weather had been (as is 
usual at this season in Nepaul) somewhat unsettled j the sky ob- 
scured, and, though no rain had fallen in the valley itself, showers, 
attended with thunder and lightning, had occurred on the summits 
of the mountains enclosing it. This foul weather had, however, 
passed away, and the twenty-four hours immediately precedent to 
the earthquake had been singularly line. A sunset, never surpassed 
in brilliancy, and a night of perfect beauty, were the harbingers of 
Nature’s internal strife ! The lirst and severest shock was itself 
momentary, though it caused every house to shake for some seconds 
after it had passed away. It was not a long vibration or undulation, 
but a sudden \ ertieal jolt ; and hence, perhaps, we must account for 
two facts relative to our perceptions of it : viz. that its direction 
could not be easily discerned, and that it did not cause the usual 
reeling and giddiness. Its violence may be conjectured from the 
following detail of destruction and injury, which has been gathered 
on the instant, and before remote evils can be ascertained. 

It destroyed six houses in the city of Catmandhoo, burying under 
them seven human beings. It razed to the ground a temple near 
the same city. It destroyed fourteen bouses in the city of Patun, 
but happily no lives. Of the buildings of the Residency, there is 
hardly one solid wall left without a crack in it, and most of the 
higher and ornamental parts of the Resident’s own mansion are 
either broken off, or so injured as to require taking down. Yet no 
circumstance connected with this convulsion is more remarkable 
than the inconsiderable motion of the earth, as compared with the 
awful noise which preceded, accompanied, and followed it ; in proof 
of which I may mention, that the minister of this state, when he 
started from his couch, is reported to have exclaimed, ‘ There goes 
my minar !’ alluding to a column or structure, 300 feet high, which 
he has recently raised in the immediate vicinity of his dwelling- 
house, and which lie conceived to have fallen with one crash j so 
insensible was he to the earth’s motion, so alive to the horrible 
sopnd which accompanied it ! All the Nepaulese agree that the 
present is distinguished from every other similar visitation, by 
the awful noise which attended it. Slight earthquakes are not 
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uncommon here ; the gentlemen of the Residency have been wit- 
nesses to three within the short period of ten years ; but all these 
were trilling, and the noise accompanying them caused no sensation 
at the time. So, too, the earthquake of ISO.'}, though far more 
destructive than the present one, was, say all the Nepaulese who 
experienced it, unattended by those awful sounds which distinguished 
that of the 29th instant. The writer of the present notice was 
perfectly awake at the time of the earthquake, and was summoned 
from his bed, not by the motion of the earth, but by a sound more 
awful than ever struck his ear. It seemed like ten thousand horse 
artillery thundering over a drawbridge at full speed, or like a deluge 
of water sweeping down a mountain torrent's channel, and carrying 
away w'ith it huge masses of rock ! There was a continuous roar, 
over which more sudden and violent noises at intervals prevailed, 
and it came onward with the speed of light. This horrific sound 
seemed to the writer to approach him from the south. In an instant 
or tw'o it swept past the city of Catmandhoo and the Residency, 
which is a mile to the north of the city The shock followed, — 
30,000 human \ oices from the city rose in one peal, — the voice of 
the earthquake passed on to the north, and there it was answered 
by the echoes of a thousand mountains ! 

The whole city of Catmandhoo was celebrating the Dewali with 
the customary gaming — hardly a soul was in bed: the laugh and 
jeer were broken by the threat of Nature’s dissolution; and in one 
instant, every \oice in that thickly-peopled town was raised in 
deprecatory exclaim ! The best disciplined arms never answered 
the signal of the ablest general with such simultaneousness, as did 
the scattered inhabitants of that city the advent of the earthquake ! 
This alone w r as a noise to stir the human heart, and the human 
heart it did stir ; mountains, too, there were to give back its echo ; 
but the puny wail failed to wake then voice, and the genius of the 
mountains lent all her chorus to swell the far more emphatic acclaim 
of the earthquake ! 

The unconcerned reader may haply smile at such exaggeratory 
phrases. But what say those who rushed naked from their beds, 
and, iusensible to an atmosphere of 40 deg. to a night air, and to a 
chilling fog, stood absorbed by the voice of the earthquake, the echo 
of the mountains, the peal of supplicating man ! 

The second shock followed the first, after an interval of about 
eight minutes. It was less severe in violence, more undulating, 
and more horizontal in direction, than the first, and the noise which 
accompanied it much more subdued. It was nearly four o'clock 
before the third shock was perceived. The motion of the earth at 
this shock was very inconsiderable, a sort of trembling, passing 
from south-south-wesf to north-north-east. The sound which 
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attended it was, though not fearfully great, yet distinct, and very 
peculiar. I can compare it only to that ot a single twenty-four 
pounder’s discharge when heard at the distance of about two miles, 
yet fuller much, and withal mysteriously indistinct. The fourth 
shock occurred at half-past four o’clock. It was more considerable 
than the two preceding it, but far less severe than the first. It was 
undulatory from south to north, and attended with a deep muttering 
sound. The fifth, sixth, and seventh shocks were of similar cha- 
racter with the fourth, but the seventh considerably more severe 
than the other two The fifth happened at about five o’clock, the 
sixth and seventh between lmlf-past five o'clock and at a quarter 
before seven o'clock, which last noted time was the precise hour of 
the seventh shock. 

The eighth and ninth shock occurred between the hours of seven 
o’clock and half-past eight o’clock, a. m. ; the motion of the earth 
in both a mere trembling, and the attendant sound a subdued 
mutter. 

I have mentioned that the first quake occurred at seven minutes 
past two o’clock, a. m., and it may be prudent to account for sitcli 
precision by stating, that our public clock and several watches were 
stopped by the shock j whence we were enabled to learn, when at 
leisure for such observations the exact moment of this awful event. 


P. S . — The above notice was written immediately after breakfast 
on the 29th, and was intended for despatch b\ the same day’s dawk. 
That dawk, however, was accidentally missed, and I may therefore 
add, that during the whole day and night of yesterday, the 29th, 
the earth was more or less in motion, and that, in particular, at the 
hours of seven, eight, and nine o’clock, i\ m., three shocks occurred, 
but two distinctly felt. It was, however, the noise rather than the 
motion which excited attention ■, and by general consent that noise 
was declared to resemble that of the discharge of a six-pounder, at 
the distance of a mile or more. There was, however, about this 
subterranean sound a certain indistinctness, strongly contrasted with 
the clear conviction it brought home to even bosom of its reality j 
it was indistinct, jet no soul mistook it. — Government Gazette. 

Nepaul, 30//i October , 12 o'clock of day. 



Indian Festival of tiie Dola, on the Swinging of the 
Infant Krishna. 

As ob c crved in Bengal, tin's festival is considered one of the twelve 
great Jatras held in highest veneration by the Vaishnava sect, or 
followers of Vishnu, agreeably to the sect of Chaitanja. It is not, 
however, restricted to them, but partaken of by every class of Hin- 
doos ; neither is it limited to the present occasion, but is repeated 
at different periods of the year, according to local usage or indivi- 
dual convenience. 

As celebrated at this season, it commences on the 14th lunar day 
of Phalgun (March.) The head of the family fasts during the day. 
In the evening, fire-worship is performed ; alter which the officiating 
Brahmin sprinkles upon the image of Krishna, erected for the pur- 
pose, a little red powder, and distributes a quantity amongst the as- 
sistants. This powder, termed phalgu, or abira, is made of the root 
of a species of curcuma, and of sapan wood. After this ceremony 
is concluded, that called ('lutncltar takes place, or a bonfire is made 
for burning the llohku , a kind of (iuv Fawkes figure, made with 
bamboos and straw. In the country, tlu* boulire is made in a place 
without the ullage, and the tigure is borne to the spot by Brahmins, 
or Vaishnavas, in regular procession, attended by musicians and 
singers. \\ hen arrived at the place where the pile has been pre- 
viously prepared, the image is placed in the centre, and the priest 
worships it, and circumambulates it seven times, and then sets lire 
to the pile, on which the assistants immediately return home. The 
rest of the night is spent in festivity. 

Before day-light on the morning of the 15th, the image of Krishna 
is convened to a place where a swinging bed or cradle has been 
erected, and placed in the cradle, which is set in motion two or three 
times at gun-lire. The same is repeated at noon, and again at sun- 
set. During the day, the members of the family and their visitors 
amuse themselves by sprinkling each other with red powder, and 
rose water, through sjringes, as well as with their hands. The 
place where the swing is set up, is a place of particular peril. For 
a week, boys, and persons of low caste, also take a delight in scat- 
tering red powder of any kind over passengers in the streets, accom- 
panying it with insulting language. In the villages, persons of 
respectability, and females particularly, are liable, for several days, 
to gross abuse, and even to personal ill-treatment, il obliged to leave 
the house and consequently all intercourse is at this time suspended. 

The people of Orissa differ from the Bengalese in the disuse of the 
bonfire ; they have the swinging and the scattering of the abir, but 
they have also some peculiar usages. 
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Their Gosseins carry, in procession, the image of the juvenile 
Krishna, to the houses of their disciples and patrons, to whom they 
present some of the red powder and tiir, and receive presents in 

return. 

The caste of Gopas, or Herdsmen, particularly observe this holi- 
day, and renew their own dresses, and all the equipments of their 
cattle $ they also bathe them, and paint their foreheads with sandal 
and turmeric. They themselves collect in bodies, and run about, as 
if wild with joy, carrying slender sticks in their hands, and the leaders 
occasionally turning round to face those who follow them, they strike 
their sticks together, making a clatter expressive, they imagine, of 
exultation — singing songs, at the same time, in celebration of 
Krishna. 

In Hindoostan, the Iloli is held to begin upon the Vasanta Pan- 
chartii, and to last for about six weeks. The actual celebration of 
it rarely commences till about ten days prior to the full moon of 
Fhalguti, and is then limited to the wearing of new apparel, red or 
yellow, feasting and making merry. On the 8th day of the light 
half, or a week before the full moon, the festival is fully commenced. 
Images of Krishna are erected and worshipped, smeared with red 
powder, and sprinkled with liquid of the same dye : and the people 
of the villages and small towns begin to collect, upon a spot in the 
vicinity, cow-dung and other fuel} the head man of the village 
commences, and all then contribute to the pile whatever they can 
lay hold of, stealing, for the purpose, the stakes of fences, gateways, 
doors, and articles of household furniture, if not prevented ; and if 
these things arc once added to the heap, the owner cannot recover 
them, and it is a point of honour not to complain. During this 
time, the people wander about the roads and streets scattering red 
]>owder, singing, dancing, and annoying passengers, by mischievous 
tricks, or abusive language. 

On the 14th, the crowd assembles round the Ixanda, or pile, 
which is consecrated, and lighted by an officiating Brahmin : when 
the pile i$ in a blaze, the spectators approach, as if to warm 
themselves, an act that is supposed to avert ill luck for the rest of 
the year j at this period their frolics become outrageous, and it is 
not Safe for any decent person to approach them. This extrava- 
gance continues for two days. When the pile is consumed, the ashes 
are thrown into water. 

In the south of India, the rite is also that of the Dola Jatra, but 
it offers some peculiarities. The image of Krishna is committed to 
a swing, and red powder and rose waiter scattered about, as else- 
where. A bonfire also is made, hut the effigy is supposed to re- 
present Kamudeva, the Hindoo god of love, and the combustion is 
emblematical of his having been burnt to ashes by the tire from 
Siva’s eye, when incensed by the little deity’s wounding him with 
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his shafts, and inspiring him with love for the daughter of Himalaya. 
The bonfires are made usually in front of the temples of Siva or 
Vishnu, at midnight, and the ashes arc distributed amongst the 
spectators. In many places worship is offered to Kamadcva ; simi- 
lar extravagancies are practised in southern, as in western Hin- 
doostan. 

The season at which this festival occurs, the frantic merriment 
by which it is characterised, the scattering of red or purplish co- 
loured powders, indicative of the blossoms which now begin to 
show themselves, and even the bonfire, which may express the 
return of warmth, leave no doubt of the original purpose of the 
celebration, and designate it as a festival typical of the return of 
genial temperature, which, there is no doubt, was once common to 
all the Pagan world, and of which Christianity long retained mark- 
ed traces, in May-dav games, and lieltaue bonfires. We lind, 
indeed, the practices which now prevail among the Hindoos, de- 
scribed in works of some antiquity, as appertaining to the f asan - 
tutsuva, or Spring festival, which comprised various observances, 
as the worship of the Dona flower, and the swinging of the gods, 
and their procession in cars, or the Dola and Hatha Jatras, und 
scorns to have been wound up with the worship of the God of Love. 
It may be doubted if the term Ilohka occurs in any work of un- 
questionable antiquity. The practice of later times has lost sight 
of the meaning of the festival, dislocated some of its constituent 
parts, and removed them to other peiiods; has appropriated the 
celebration to the honour of a different di\ inity, or the infant Krishna, 
and has invented new legends to account for the ceremonial. 

Tlius the elligy which is burnt is supposed, in general, to repre- 
sent a female demon, who sought to destroy the life of the infant 
Krishna, but was slain by him. After death, however, her body 
was not to be found, and the Gopas, or Cowherds of Mathura, 
therefore, burnt her in efligv . In the BhavisyoUra Purana, how- 
ever, the efligy is said to represent a female fiend, named Dhon - 
dha who, in the days of Ha glut , made a practice of killing chil- 
dren. Raghu , by the advice of Vasishllut, instituted the bonfires, 
and the songs and merry-making of the people, to arrest her mal- 
practices, and, accordingly, the particular efiicacy of this rite is 
the preservation of infant life: whence, also, its more ready transi- 
tion to the worship of Krishna. This appears, however, to have 
been an after thought, and the original practice, which was equally 
common amongst all the nations of antiquity, had no relation either 
to Krishna or a witch. 

The songs that are sung so vociferously at this season, have 
little to recommend them except their brevity: the following are 
some specimens. 

Each consists of but a single stanza and a burthen, and 
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repeated without end. They all allude to the juvenile Krishna, and 
are supposed to be sung by some of his female companions. 

1. I met in the path the Lord of Madhu van. How can I go to 
fetch water? If 1 ascend the roof, he pelts me with pellets of clay. 
If I proceed to the river, he scatters over me the red dye. If I 
visit (iokul, he covers me with the tinted dust. Thus he drives 
me distracted. — I met in the path, &c. 

0 friend! proud as yon are of your youth, be careful of 
your garments. The month ofPhalgun maddens those whose lovers 
are far away— 0 friend ! &c. 

3. My boddice is wet through: who has thrown the tinted water 
upon me? It is Kanhaiya, the son of Nanda. It is the month of 
Phalgun. — My boddice, ite. 

4. 0 Lord of Vruj ! you gaily sport to the merry sound of the 
tabor, and dance along with the nymphs of Vrindavan. — O Lord 
of Vruj ! &c. 


Sources of tiie Brahmapootra. 

Tiie progress of geograph kul discovery on our north-east frontier 
has assimilated itself to the development of a well-wrought tale, in 
which expectation has been kept alive h) a succession of incidents 
promising, )et retarding, the denouement, and disappointing expecta- 
tion only to excite curiosity. In the same manner we have -been 
constantly coining upon the sources of the Brahmapootra without 
attaining them, and, at the same time, determining a variety of new 
and interesting points, which, although not the ultimate object of 
jnquiry, have not defrauded it of its legitimate reward. 

A recent excursion to the east of Saddi\a has, we learn, been pro- 
secuted by Lieutenant M ilcox, who in the lirst instance proeeeded 
up the branch of the river called the Thenga l’ani, or Thenga Nadi. 
After passing the Mora Tunga Marbar, and Disavi, the stream dimi- 
nished to the breadth of eight or ten yards, and the navigation was 
stopped by trees that had fallen into the riv er, or across it. Like all 
the streams east of fSaddiya, it abounds with rapids, and, from the 
great inclination of its bed, it never overflows the banks, although 
they are low. Tho whole tract through which it flows is said to be 
highly fertile ; but the country is thinly peopled, and the lands scan- 
tily cultivated. Such is the want of labourers in the fields, that the 
Sinhfo chiefs arc obliged to put their hands to the plough themselves. 

The Thenga Nadi, from this description, has not contributed to the 
determination of the origin of the main stream ; and we had lately an 
opportunity of showing, that it does not rise from the reservoir on the 
Lohit, on the side of the mountains, to which the designation of 
Brahma Kund is now applied, In the account we published in our 
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paper of the 21st of last month, it was stated that the river was seen 
flowing down a gentle slope for a considerable distance within the 
tirst range of hills running from the south-east. On the present occa- 
sion, it has been ascertained from oral, but apparently trustworthy, 
information, that the Brahmapootra rises by two branches, one to 
the north and the other to the east, the Talooha and the Talooding. 
The former is the smallest of the two, and its water is impure. It 
skirts the hills which runs off northward, and its banks are thinly 
peopled. The Talooding has villages on both banks : it has its 
source in a snowy mountain in the Khana Doha's country, from the 
opposite side of which issues the Irrawaddy. The conflux of both is 
said to be within the frontiers of the Lama’s country, one day be- 
yond Sitti on the boundary, which latter is eight day’s journey from 
Taeen. Taeen is the third ullage on the route from the iMeosmee 
country to that of the Lama, but it is sometimes made in one day's 
inarch from (Telia, on the Tlienga, by a ditlicult. path that passes 
by the Brahma Kund. This route, howeuT, is impracticable for 
travellers with baggage or burthens. At Taeen, the river is crossed 
by a cane suspension-bridge, and cattle may proceed along the re- 
mainder of the road in a circuitous direction. Barney a, the seventh 
stage on this route, is des< ribed as an immense hill, which can only 
be crossed in a direct line with the assistance of ropes. 

The sources of other princip.il branches of the Lohit or Brahma- 
pootra proper, as well as of the great southern portion, the Bor 
Dehing, arc, Iiowcut, still iindetei mined. Of the latter, nothing 
has yet been published ; of the former, some additional information 
lias been obtained, but it requius verification. The sources of the 
Dibong are apparently not far from the fiontieis of the Lama’s 
country, as the Meesmeo, situated on the former, carry on an active 
t raffle wit h the latter. Of a more important branch, the Dibong, 
the Bor Abors confidently assert that it flows from the west, and that 
a lake throng'll yvhich, or from which it issues, gives rise to the Noo- 
buiishecrec also. The description, however, seems to be rather in- 
compatible with the assertion, that in the north-westerly route to the 
Lama’s territory, the Dibong is crossed from east to west at the 
twelfth stage, and then left. 

.Similar reports have been received on this, as on other occasions, 
of a very considerable river skirting the further side of the hills, to 
which the term .Sri Lolut is applied. It is said to flow from east to 
west, a direction that would disunite it from any possible communi- 
cation with the rivers of Assam ; but this is probably an error, and 
tile river, if not altogether a nonentity, may possibly be the Irrawaddy. 
The Sri Lohit is said to have been crossed by the posteiity of Khun- 
ling and Khunlae, the heaven-descended founders of the family, 
which, to the period of the Burman invasion, governed Assam. It 
may possibly, therefore, be a river of merely mythological origin.— 
Bengal Hurkaru . 
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Injuries to the Bengal Army by posting Majors to 

COMMAND OF REGIMENTS. 

To the Editor of the Oriental ] Jerald. 

Sir, Bengal, February 182/. 

I see in one of your late Numbers an address to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Watson, as Adjutant-General of the Bengal Army, calling 
upon him to stand up in support of the rights of that Army, &c. 
The call, 1 fear, will be in vain. Every day shows more plainly 
that he will sanction, by continuing in office, any alteration that a 
Commander-in Chief, ignorant of its constitution, may think proper 
to make in it. The present Commander-in-Chief has lately thought 
proper, contrary to the constitution and immemorial usage of this 
Army, (where an officer rises to the rank of major in his own regi- 
ment, and then in the line,) to remove senior majors from their re- 
giments to take the command of those whose colonels, lieutenant- 
colonels, and majors, are absent; thus entirely annulling the good 
fortune which the juniors of those regiments may occasionally meet 
with. By the constitution of this Army, a major has no more right 
to the command of a regiment than a captain, unless his colonel mid 
lieutenant-colonel should be absent : he, equally with the captain, 
belongs to one regiment, and ought to take his chance in that regi- 
ment. It it be said that a captain is too low in rank to command a 
regiment when it falls to him, it is the fault of the service ; and 
there ought to be more field-officers to each regiment to remedy this 
evil. A major, according to the constitution of the Bengal Army, 
is, to all intents and purposes, a regimental officer equally with the 
captain ; and the system adopted of removing them to the command 
of other regiments, must create heart-burnings and jealousies in the 
regiments to which they arc removed, highly injurious to discipline, 
and that esprit du corps which ought to he encouraged. It will fre- 
quently happen that the major thus removed is junior in the service 
to the captain who would otherwise command the regiment; there- 
fore, it cannot be on the pretence that the captain is too )oung an 
officer to command. An officer, after going through the hardships 
and chances of service w ith his regiment, is depri\ ed of the benefits 
accruing from the dangers lie has shared; whilst they are given to a 
man who has been pleasantly passing his time in the security and 
comfort of cantonments. Is this just or reasonable ? And is this 
the way to induce old officers to remain with their regiments ? It 
ought to make every captain and subaltern, who is entitled to it, 
take his furlough. The frequent changing of commanding officers 
of regiments must be injurious to discipline ; and the insecurity of 
command must destroy the interest a commanding officer should 
feel in the discipline of his regiment. It opens a door, too, to a shame- 
ful abuse of patronage, as all the senior majors are not thus provided 
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for, but some passed over. Why is this ? If they are not fit to be 
intrusted witty the command of fegiments, they are not fit for the ser- 
vice ) and who is to be the judge of their fitness ? The Commander- 
in-Chicf must almost always be a stranger to their qualifications, 
except through the report of the adjutant -genera) , au officer, per- 
haps, junior to them; thus exercising an inlluence which ought only 
to be intrusted to an officer of high rank and long service. It may 
so happen that there may not be a major available for the command 
of a regiment that lias no field- officer to command it •, the principle 
then ought to be extended to the senior captains of the army, for 
they have as much right to it (some of them more) than some of the 
majors, being equally regimental oliicers, and older in the service 
than the majors. If the principle were to be imariably followed in 
practice, there would not be so much room for complaint against it ; 
but this is not the case. Sufficient discontent already prevails 
amongst the officers of this Army, occasioned by the supercessions 
consequent on its late re-organi/.af ion, and unjust postings of officers 
to the extra regiments, without increasing it by these encroachments 
upon its invariable usage j but it appears that the ruling powers 
will never stop until they have driven us to some act of despair, 
detrimental alike to the Army and to our masters. The apathy, too, 
with which the Court of Directors behold the injustice of the local 
(iovernment towards us, is a sti iking feature in their character, and 
tends mainly to weaken the allegiance we ought to feel. The time 
is fast approaching when the allegiance and fidelity of this Army 
must be brought to the test, and woe be to tin* Company’s dominion 
should they he found wanting. It is politic to take warning betimes, 
for repentance may come too late. 

MlLlINSIH. 


Tin: Tory and Tin: Libbrat. Truss or Imha. 

It is the fashion with a certain <lnss of writers in this country 
(India), with a view to gain currency and credence for their own pccu-, 
liar views of the political questions that are occasionally agitated, to 
appropriate to themselves all integrity and patriotism, and to re- 
present their opponents as discontented and designing men, poor 
and unprincipled, without any attachment to tin* British (io\ em- 
inent in India, and without any desire for the preservation of its 
power, or the promotion of its interests. In the exuberance of 
their vanity and malevolence they have even gone a step farther 
than this. If you happen to agree with them on the evil of any 
proposed measure, but adopt a line of argument, produce an illus- 
tration, or make a reference, which to them appears improper or 
Oriental Herald, VqI. 15. I 
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disrespectful, however innocent in itself, the same charge* are 
reiterated, and without any diminution of virulence, thus proving 
the radical intolerance of their principles, and that to differ from 
them , whether in manner or in matter, in shadow or in substance, 
is the unpardonable sin of their political opponents. We are quite 
convinced, that they do not themselves believe in the truth of the 
charges which they advance, and that they employ them merely to 
bring odium on those whom they dislike ; and we are aware, also, 
that it is only the most unthinking and prejudiced that attach the. 
slightest weight to their assertions and insinuations ; but as they 
appear disposed to persevere in the use of these invidious weapons, 
it may not be altogether useless to show the utter groundlessness 
of the calumnies and misrepresentations which they attempt to 
propagate. 

Let us inquire, then, whether the course adopted by the Tory or 
the Liberal Press of Calcutta is most calculated to benefit the 
people of this country, and to give stability and permanence to the 
(iovernment under which they live. 

There can be no doubt, that a powerful and energetic executive 
is requisite under every government, and (‘specially under every 
despotic government, such as this is, to secure tranquillity at home 
and respect abroad, and there <an he as little doubt that, with 
whatever degree of eneigy this Government may be endowed, their 
power is great and uncontrollable. Jhit mere power and energy 
are not alone -ulli< ient, unless they he employed to administer and 
enforce just and equal laws, to punish the corrupt and guilty, and 
to protect the oppicssed and the innocent , to encourage industry, 
and promote commerce; to inoieam the comforts, and to elevate 
the character, of the people. II, on the (outran, the executive 
employ its ov ei whelming power to cntoicc unjust and unequal 
laws, to screen the corrupt and guilty from the exposure and 
punishment tliev deserve, and thus leave th<‘ innocent and the 
oppicssed without pioteet ion and without rcdioss ■ to impose con- 
stantly increasing shackles on nuliMiy and commerce, and thus 
impoverish the country, and nun its inhabitants ; — in such a case 
as this, no physical power, however gigantic, possessed by the 
(iovernment, can contend against that moial force which is arrayed 
against it in the heart of every one of its Mibjccts, and which will 
give sinews to their arms whenever a lit occasion shall be offered, 
either by insiinections at home, or by invasions from abroad. 

A he attachment ot the people is the only certain means of securing 
the stability of the (iovernment ; and their him ere and cordial 
attachment can only be the effect of good treatment. It follow-, 
therefore, that those who are anxious to repress the voice of the 
people, who refuse publicity to their complaints, and redress to 
their grievances ; who bestow on the Government undeserved 
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praises, and thus seek to blind them as to the real effect of their 
measures on the public mind, these, however unintentionally, are 
the real enemies of the British power in the East j while those who 
adopt a contrary course, and endeavour to expose to public view 
the most rotten parts of the system, for the purpose of correction 
and improvement, are its best and truest friends. No one that 
knows any thing of the matter can doubt, that the introduction and 
extension of the British power in India has been attended with 
incalculable advantages to the people, as contrasted with their con- 
dition under the Mohammedan sway; and if it lie true, that the 
well-being of England depends on her authority m the East, it is 
still more so that the well-being of India depends on British predo- 
minance, the continuance of which, therefore, should be the prayer 
not only of every patriot but of every philanthropist. But to deny 
the evils that exist under the British (iovernmeut, would be just as 
absurd as to deny the good that it has ellccted ; and as no Govern- 
nient can stand still, — as every tiling must either retrograde or 
advance, — no effort should be spared, by those who wish well both 
to India and to England, to expose, to check, and to icmedy, the 
\ ices of the existing system. The hold thus gained on the allcctions 
of the people will form the only true safcguaid against the intrigues 
of Native powers, or the designs of foreign enemies ; and without 
such a hold, we have no security that the very soldiers who now 
receive British pay, and are trained under Biitish ollicers to British 
discipline, will not in the time of lin’d luin their arms against us. 

‘ Govern India well, and there is nothing to fear from India.’ Mis- 
govern it, and there is every thing to fear, both liom within and 
trom without. This is the language ot all history and experience, 
and we do not ste why the lessons of these guides should not he 
applied to the state 1 and piospects of India, as well as of all other 
countries. The maxim of the alarmists, however, is very different, 
and implies that the mere suggestion of the possibility, the duty, 
and the necessity, of governing India heller than it is already 
governed, is at rime against the state, a symptom of disallecfion, 
an incitement to revolt. 'Their polity is not to please the people, 
and thus secure the Government, hut to shut (he cais of the Govern- 
ment against the discontent, the groans, and tiicsol the people. 

It is a mere ntahr-bchrer system, wlntli is necessuily of temporary 
duration, and will one day result in some temhle explosion, over- 
whelming both deceivers and deceived m one oiiiiiiioii nun, unless 
a better spirit prevail, and a better system be established. On 
this subject we are happy to corroborate the sentiments we have 
expressed by the authority of the ‘ Westminster Keviewcr,’ who 
discovers an intimate acquaintance with the state, relations, and 
character of the people m India, which entitles Ins opinion to high 
1 2 
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consideration. In answer to the question, IIow shall the greatest 
possible sum of good be communicated to our Indian possessions r 


He says : 

. ' The answer is in a few words. By giving to (he people every 

possible security against misrule. Py encouraging the development 
of their sources of wealth and power, in other words, by placing 
every check upon the natural rapacity of the few, and affording 

every protection to the improvement of the many. And for these 

purposes the means are sufficiently obvious. Publicity, and a iree 
Press, to secure the people from the abuses of Government ; and 
the application of a wise system of political economy, to prevent 
waste, and to diffuse enjoyment. Out of these every other amelio- 
ration will grow. Public censure will point out and reform the 
errors of every class of public institutions, or public functionaries. 
Inquiry, when incited, will penetrate into every part of the system 
of Government; and the natural and universal desire of man to 
better his condition, and to increase his portion of happiness, will 


in itself be found a sufficient instrument, if wielded by a wise and 


benevolent authority. 


( In India, as every where else, publicity is the only security 
against misrule, the only guarantee for good government. The 
Press is the most important organ of publicity ; it is the organ by 
which appeals are made to all space and all time. It is the witness 
which brings home all evidence to the great tribunal of public 
opinion. Jt lias a voice, or ought to have a voice, for the many as 
well as for the few ; for the few as well as for the many. Its 
touchstone is the well-being of society. No honest man can wish 
to stifle its decrees. A wise man would seek to array them in all 
possible authority. The sympathy, the sanction, of the many, gives 
the highest conceivable influence to the few j the influence of wisdom, 
and virtue, and power combined, — an influence always eflicient and 
irresistible.’ 


AVe have nothing to add to these sentiments, which bear the 
impress of true philosophy, and of practical good sense : and we 
recommend them to the serious consideration of all who seek the 
welfare both of India and England . — Calcutta Chronicle. 



Of tiie Mal-orcanization of the Medical Profession, and 
of the Necessity of a Medical Reform. 

The opmtion of monopolies being 1 for (he most part injurious 
(o communities, their real are generally very different from their pro- 
fessed objects. Exclusive pri\ileges, in matters relating to science 
or literature, arc peculiarly odious as well as detrimental. The 
College of Physicians in London, (the parent medical monopoly,) 
we are gravely told, was instituted tor the purpose of * preventing 
improper persons from practising physic, punishing bad practice, 
and suppressing empiricism whereas we iind, to our sorrow, that 
the practical effects of its institution ha\e been ‘to encourage im- 
proper persons to practise physic, to connive at bad practice, and 
to extend empiricism. ’ From their origin to the present day, their 
care has been exclusively directed to the maintenance and cultivation, 
not of privileges which they legally possessed, but of privileges 
which they conferred upon themselves by virtue of by-laws, which, 
in order to conceal their turpitude, they deemed it expedient to keep 
secret. Each of these by-laws they have occasionally called from 
oblivion to serve particular purposes ; but it does not appear that, 
as a whole, they were necessarily known even to their own members ; 
and we have positive proof, upon one occasion, of the ignorance of 
their president, as well as solicitor, of the date of an important by- 
law, as we cannot suppose them to have committed deliberate perjury. 
On the trial against tin' ( ollege, at the instance of Dr. Stanger, it was 
sworn to by Mr. Roberts, their solicitor, in an allidavit, dated the 
5th of April, J/ 9 t>, and bv Dr. Gisborne, their president, in an 
allidavit, dated the Tkl of January, 1707, that, ‘ by a by-law made 
in 1555, not extant , the practises of physic m London were divided 
into three classes, fellows, candidates, and licentiates : the first mem- 
bers ; the second eligible to be incorporated after a year’s probation 
the last entitled to practise only.’ Now there is abundant evidence 
in public records that this could not have been true. Rut it this 
by-law, ‘not extant,’ had been in existence, it would have been 
nothing to the purpose \ it would have been still arbitrary, unwhole- 
some, and contrary to the law of the land. Rut there is no re- 
corded evidence of a body of licentiates until after the charter of 
( harles II., which is dated in 1 (>(>.}. There were at that period no 
fellows even, according to the present import of that term. The 
forty fellows nominated in that charter by the King, were evidently 
no more, in respect to their 7 / ego ha, than the commonalty from 
whom they were chosen ; they were equally members, and the dis- 
tinction was only a honorary one, which did not confer any additional 
rank. Fellowship meant no more, originally, than college, common- 
alty, or community 5 they were taken as synonymous terms. The 
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distinction of ranks afterwards instituted, and especially the limitation 
of the highest rank to the graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, 
were consequently palpable usurpations, with the sole view' of pre- 
serving, not the respectability of physicians, as is falsely alleged, 
but the monopoly of the practice of physic in a few hands. If to 
engross business were not the principal object of every incorporation, 
we should have proof of its being so here from the different conduct, 
at different periods, of the managers of College affairs, to the gra- 
duates of Oxford and Cambridge. It is notorious that, until the 
middle of tin* last (entury, the persecutions of the College (having 
assumed t he power of examining and licensing Doctors in Physic) w r ere 
as bitter against the independent graduates of those Universities, as 
in the cases of Dr. Bonham, in 1 (i()0, and of Dr. Schoinbcrg from 
171b to I? ad, as of any others. Jt was in 17 .V 2 that the iniquitous 
by-law, limiting the fellowship to graduates of the two English 
Universities, was first enacted. The ground of this by-law was obvi- 
ously to preserve the monopoly on its original narrow basis $ for it 
was seldom that more than one physician graduated annually at each 
of these places. The English Universities, therefore, owe nothing 
to the College for this apparent piefcrenee, for if it had better suited 
their main purpose of narrowing the monopoly, and they could have 
done it without increasing odium and provoking resistance, they 
would have instinctively tiansferred their regards, perhaps, to the 
foreign schools of Salcimtm and Sulumunea j their chief object, 
wholly regardless of the interests of the public, being, with a view 
to the monopoly, to exclude fmm a fair competition the numerous 
graduates ot Leyden and the Soldi 1 niv ersities. This was indeed 
essential to the perfect pi carnation of their exclusive privileges, 
which had long been the paramount duty ot this self-constituted in- 
corporation ; and d the members, mdiv idually, consisted of Solomons 
and of Catos, if they did their duty as incorporators, the spirit de 
coips would necessarily prevail over the individual character. The 
inevitable effects of the long-continued operation of this spirit, even 
upon the soundest and best constituted minds, is to inflate, stultify, 
and paralyse. But to return to the mysterious statutes of the Col- 
lege ; it is obvious that, under a system of secrecy so complete, by- 
laws may be made extant or ‘ non extant’ at pleasure. In the case 
referred to, we leave Mr. Roberts, the u-dirunt attorney to the de- 
funct College, to solve the contradiction if he can. 

It is notorious that no incorporation ever enjoyed a power more 
absolute, or exercised it more despotically, than the College of 
Physicians, 1 . r. as self-conferred subsequently to the charter and 
act ot Henry \ III. 5 for the powers, then legally granted to them, 
were, for the times, liberal and moderate, and, if literally acted 
upon, would have scarcely constituted a monopoly. In the precise 
proportion in which they exercised their assumed powers, did empi- 
ricism increase and flourish ; for which they very sagaciously con- 
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eluded, reasoning most logically from cause to cITect, that there 
would be no other remedy than a further augmentation of power to 
themselves. I)r. Goodall, their historian, informs us, that it was 
thought necessary, in the reigns of Khzabeth, dames I., and ( harles 
II., to grant to the College lurther ‘ liberties, powers, and privileges, 
by reason of the yreat increase of mishit ful, ilhtnate, and unli- 
censed praetisers of physic m London , and mthin siven miles thereof.’ 
It would be dillicult, indeed, to conceive how am other result could 
happen under a limitation of physicians to twenty, and the total 
prohibition of surgeons and apothecaries Jrom the practice of physic. 
In November, 1595, the College of Pysicians, by letter, requested 
the Company of the Chirurgeons m Loudon, that they would icholly 
abstain from the practice of physic. And it is notorious that a similar 
prohibition extended to the apothecaries. 

As it was (piite impossible that a twentieth part of the medical 
service of the inhabitants of London in the Kith centurv, amounting 
probably to from 400,000 to 500,000 persons, could be properly per- 
formed by twenty phvsicians, to which number the Faculty was re- 
stricted by the College , as the surgeons and apothecaries were pro- 
hibited from practising physic; and as the sick, if they could not 
have legal, would have illegal attendance , the inevitable and imme- 
diate consequence of such an extraordinary state of tilings, was the 
conversion of mnteen-twentieths of the whole practice of physic in 
the metropolis into an illicit or contiaband trade. Irresistible tempta- 
tions to smuggling were held out to unadmitted physicians, and to 
surgeons and apothecaries, as well as to quarks and empirics j and, 
of course, they prevailed. But these offenders against College mo- 
nopoly being liable to be arbitral il\ punished bv prosecutions, perse- 
cutions, lines, and impiisonment, it became necessary for them, in 
bargaining w r ith their patients, to indemnify themselves by payments 
beforehand for the damages which they might have eventually to 
sustain for their trespasses on exclusive privileges. Hence arose 
the custom of exacting large sums at the commencement of the 
treatment, in part for cures to be pnfm nml. As these poat hers were 
frequently lined and imprisoned m rapid succession by the preservers 
of the College game, the same patient might have had to pay, by an- 
ticipation, repeatedly for his promised cure, without any progress 
having been made towards elle< ting it. This fertile source of iiaud 
rendered the expenses incidental to sickness no less enormous than 
the quality of the medical attendance was execrable. The unfortu- 
nate hick had to sutler the double drain of the exactions nl (he illegal, 
and of the fees, rendered exorbitant by their monopoly, of the legal 
praetisers. Besides their own regular ehaigcs, the College were en- 
abled to transfer to themselves, m the shape oi lines, a vast proportion 
of the gains of all the irregulai pra< titioncrs. The Litter formed the 
sponge through winch they levied their principal taxes upon the 
public. The revenue which they derived from both sources, in the 
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course of two centuries, must have been enormous. In the work of 
their historian, Dr. Goodall, is found an amusing, and, notwithstand- 
ing his egregious partiality, an instructive narrativ e of the achieve- 
ments of the College, during the greater part of that period, profes- 
sedly to put down t juarlicry . llut, even by his own account, it some- 
how happened that the more measures they adopted for the suppres- 
sion of quackery, the more did quackery increase and flourish ; and 
the philosophy of this is very explicable, when we consider that the 
more quackery increased and flourished, the more money flowed, in 
the shape of lines, into the exchequer of the incorporation ; and that 
the revenue arising from this source was shared among twenty, and 
afterwards among thirty physicians, for a long time composing the 
whole number of the monopolists of the College. We speak of the 
first period of the monopoly. 

Whilst the College, labouring in their vocation, were incessantly 
occupied in contriving by-laws, which were eminently calculated to 
augment and to extend quackery, they were, as might be expected, 
constantly the loudest declaimers against its destructive progress, 
and instead of abolishing the restrictions by which it was obviously 
occasioned, were perpetually soliciting from government and the le- 
gislature new powers for its suppression. Did this conduct arise 
from artifice and design, or a total ignorance, in this ea«e, of the re- 
lation between cause and effect ) However that may be, the fact of 
the extraordinary increase of quackery was universally admitted and 
deplored by the public. 

In the preamble to the charter of C harles II. it was acknowledged 
and assigned as a ground for further enlarging the powers of the 
College, that empiricism continued progressively to flourish : ( And 
whereas, notwithstanding all the care, travaile, and endeavour, had 
and taken, in the creating, modelling, and establishing of the con- 
stitution and corporation aforesaid, and the many and greate liberties, 
powers, and privileges, thereunto given, granted, and confirmed, by 
the said severall letters patent, and Aits of Parliament aforesaid j 
and notwithstanding the constant and indefatigable paincs and en- 
dcaroius of the Piesident and ('allege afoiesaid, on all opportunities , 
had and taken, m putting the same m due execution to the ends 
aforesaid , it hath been made most apparent and evident unto us, 
that the number of unskilful, illiterate, and unlicensed praetizers of 
physieke in and about our said cittie of London, hath of later years 
much increased, and att piesent doe dayhe multiply ; together with 
the renewed frauds, abuses, and deceits , of divers apothecaries , drug- 
gists, and others, inhabiting the same cittie, &c the chief 

cause or ground whereof, as we are given to understand, ariseth from 
some defects in the said constitution, tub coercive and penal 

POWERS THEREOF BEING NOT APTLY AND USEFULLY PLACED ANb 
SETTLED.’ 

In 16 (j‘>, Dr. Merrett, a Fellow of the College, talks of f the mul- 
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titudc of empirics swarming in every corner.’ But it was an evil, the 
people felt, which was infinitely to be preferred to the absence of all 
kinds of assistance in nineteen out of twenty cases of sickness, the other 
alternative offered by the College monopoly. Quackery was, there- 
fore, in reality, to be considered a mitigation of the greater evil of 
the absence of all assistance in sickness, to which the public were, 
for nearly two centuries, exposed by the selfish and illiberal re- 
strictions of the College. During that period, informations, prose- 
cutions, fines, imprisonment, and interdiction, proceeded in a conti- 
nued series, and with a constant increase of the mischiefs which it 
was the professed object to remedy. Contraband practitioners, in a 
state of rapid transfer from the sick-room to the jail, and from the 
jail again to the sick-room, whether consisting of unadmitted ph) si- 
amis, or of surgeons, apothecaries, quarks, and empirics; invalids in 
a state of rapid transfer from the sick-room to the gnu e ; and a Col- 
lege occupied with receiving informations, levying lines, and directing 
imprisonments, instead of being attending to their patients, form a 
picture no less true that it is disgusting and horrible. It is also 
true, that at this period, when any of these descriptions of persona 
were charged with killing their patients by mal-piaetice, which very 
frequently happened, a line to the College, with, in some cases, a 
trilling imprisonment, was deemed a sullicicnt atonement. A con- 
stant succession of lines, of live, ten, fifteen, twenty, forty, and even 
up to a hundred pounds, large sums in the Kith and 1/ th centuries, 
must have fonned an immense rev emu*, when divided among a body 
of monopolists consisting of only twenty, Unity, or forty persons. 
What the sick must have suffered, in their purges and persons, during 
this extraordinary state of things, may be imagined, but cannot ade- 
quately be described. Fiom wlul lias been said, the reader will be 
able in some measure to contrast their alllicting condition with wlmt 
it would have been under an unrestrained professional competition. 
Yet we may expect still to find poisons lbolisli or prolligate enough 
to desire to prolong or to renew this disgraceful, destructive, and fac- 
titious monopoly . 

We discontinue, for the present, the regular coin <c of our histo- 
rical narrative of the nature, operation, and effects of the C ollege 
monopoly, for the purpose of adverting to some extraordinary 
occurrences, practically illustrative of their character, which are 
passing immediately before our eyes. Although they relate imme- 
diately to a misunderstanding between individual physicians, the 
affair is, nevertheless, of great general importance, as involving in 
its issue, on the one hand, the rights' of the community to the free 
choice of their owm physician*, and a due supply of Appropriate 
medical advice ; and, on the other hand, the pretensions of the 
College of Physicians, for the benefit of their own members, to 
restrain that choice, and to limit that supply. 

Early in May last, Dr. Chambers, a Fellow of the College of 
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Physicians, thought fit to decline meeting in consultation with Dr. 
Edward Harrison, an experienced physician of the metropolis, 
distinguished for the part he had long taken in the promotion 
of that medical reform, which the very circumstances of this case 
prove to be so much wanted, and may be the immediate means of 
bringing about. J)r. Harrison made no delay in addressing a letter 
to Dr. Chambers, with a view to ascertain, ‘ whether, in refusing to 
meet him in consultation, lie considered himself as acting discre- 
tionallv, or under an indispensable obligation imposed on him by 
the laws of the College ;’ to which Dr. ( hambers replied, that he 
' acted in obedience tb a positive regulation of the College.’ As 
this correspondence may be found in full in vol. xiv. p. 1‘25, of the 
f Oriental Herald,’ we shall here advert to those passages only in 
which the College arc called upon to try in legal form the validity 
of the privileges which they claim the right to exercise. 

4 Should the College still be of opinion,’ says Dr. Harrison, 4 as 
they formerly professed to maintain, that they can legally compel 
the acceptance of a license, or the discontinuance of practice, I beg 
them to be assured, that J am perfectly ready to try the question, 
whenever they may think proper to afford me the opportunity. I 
must, however, in the mean time, strongly remonstrate against the 
custom of endeavouring to obtain their object by a course injurious 
to medical science, and prejudicial to the community. 

‘ You may possibly be aware, that I formerly stated the same 
sentiments to Dr. liaillie, and after his death, to Dr. Turner. I did 
not omit, on either occasion, to add, that the Fellows were, in my 
opinion, highly culpable in making regulations which they dare not 
attempt to enforce in a court of law. 

' As my sentiment 1 - remain unaltered, I embrace the opportunity 
you have alibi ded me to renew my oiler, through you, to the College. 
Should the challenge be at length accepted, 1 pledge myself to carry 
the suit to a full hearing, and final decision. 

f Jn repeating my oiler far I hr I hint tunr, 1 de-are to remind you 
that I have hitherto been content to assert my own privileges and 
independence, when they were unnece'-sarily assailed. But after so 
many provocations, I now think myself called upon openly to claim 
for myself and colleagues all the rights and privileges of British 
subjects, agreeably to the union of the two kingdoms. 

‘ It the Fellows shall still think fit to decline the contest, an 
enlightened public cannot fail to appreciate their real motives/how- 
ever they may be disguised or concealed.’ 

Bj the publication of this correspondence* in various periodical 
and daily .lomnals, after a due period for meditation had been 
allowed to clause, the College found themselves placed under the 
disagreeable necessity of trying the question by a formal process, 
or of tacitly acknowledging that the privileges which they claim 
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are not founded upon any legal or competent authority. Either in 
ignorance of their real position, or in the hope of intimidating their 
opponent, and contrary to the expectations of those who gave them 
credit for discretion, they at once resorted to the latter alternative, 
and the Censors addressed to Dr. Harrison the following letter of 
admonition : 

No. I . — To Dr. Edward Harrison, Holies Street. 

* We, the Censors of the Royal College of Physicians London, having 
received information that you are practising physic within the city of 
London, and seven miles of the same, do hereby admonish you to desist 
from so doing, until you shall have been duly examined and licensed 
thereto, under the common seal of the said College, otherwise it will he 
the duty of the said College to proceed against you. for the recovery of 
the penalties thereby incurred. 

*Wm,li\m Lam be. 

‘ J. ( 'one. 

* College of Physicians, Pall Mall East, * H. H. Nu tiiey. 

* J tily 6, 1827 - ‘ Conxwu.us IIkwett. 

‘ A Board for examining persons who hate the requisite (jualifications 
will be holden at the College on next Friday, Lilli July 182/ .* 

Having thus committed themselves, there was for these gentle- 
men no return. With what safety could they now retreat 5 But it 
was still more dillicult to advance. It became necessary to impure 
by what title they could get into a court of law. It will be dillicult 
for Sir James Scarlett and Mr. Brougham, their retained advocates, 
able and ingenious as they undoubtedly arc, to furnish them with a 
suitable one for the occasion. \\ ill they adopt the title of ‘ Presi- 
dent, College, and Commonalty, of the Fat ally of Fhysiche in London,’ 
originally given to them by Henry VIII. 5 They have long ago 
forfeited all claim to it * iirst, by disuse j secondly, by a change of 
their whole structure, as well as name. Will they take that o( 

‘ President, Fellows, and Commonalty of the King's College of Phy- 
sicians in the Cihf of London,’ bestowed on them in the chatter of 
Charles II. ; They have never assumed this title: they have ;it 
present no commonalty. This charter was never valid, having 
been refused to be confirmed by parliament. Will tin y endeavour 
to get into the presence of the legal authorities of the land by the 
name under which they have for a long time actually designated 
themselves, of* President and Feltons of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians in London F It is not valid. They have legally no fellows. 
Neither are they a Royal College, excepting by their own creation. 
They cannot bring an action jlI law, then, under any of their aliases, 
as we are assured by persons connected with legal technicalities. As 
well might any private medical society in the metropolis attempt to 
procure entrance into a Court .of Justice under the title ot * Presi- 
dent and Fellows of the lloyal College of Physicians in London.’ 
They would, without ceremony, be turned out of Court. It was, 
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therefore, in evil hour that the College thought fit to order their 
Censors, a designation also wholly unknown to the laws, to issue 
an admonition which they had not the power to enforce. The 
purport of this admonition is to direct a medical graduate — legally 
authorised by his University, not only to practise, but to teach 
medicine throughout the world — to desist from so doing within the 
city of London , and seven miles of the same , until he shall have 
been duly examined and licensed thereto, §c. 

No. II. — Dr. Harrison's Answer to the Censors' Communication. 

‘ Gentlemen, — I had last night the honour of receiving a communi- 
cation, purporting to he signed by you t as the Censors of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London, wheiein \ou are pleased to admonish 
me to desist from, practising physic within the city of London, and 
seven miles of the same, until 1 shall haw* been duly examined and 
licensed thereto; and alleging, that, otherwise,, it will he the duty of 
the said College to proceed against me for the recovery of the penalties 
thereby incurred. Before I answer the abow* communication, will you 
have the goodness to point out to me the authorities under which you 
act, and the penalties to which you allude ?— 1 have the honour to 
he, Gentlemen, your \ cry obedient humble servant, 

* Ilollcs-strect, .July 7, 1 H27-' ‘ Edward Harrison.’ 

These were rather startling questions ; and, instead of giving 
them direct, answers, it was endeavoured to draw Dr. Ilarrison 
into a personal conference at the College, by the following letter 
from one of the Censors : 

No. 111. — To Dr Harrison , HoUes-strect , Cavendish-square. 

* Sir, — Being senior Censor of tin* College of Physicians, I opened 
your letter of the 7th instant, which 1 shall lav before the Board at 
iheir next meeting. 1 think it right to inloim you, that such Board is 
appointed for Friday next, at three o’clock, where you may appear, if 
i/ou think proper, and obtain whatever information the Hoard may think 
it their duty to communicate to you — I am, Sir, wmr obedient sen ant, 

‘ 2, KingVroad, Bedford-row, duly !), 182*. ’ ‘ William Lamije.’ 

On the same day, it is understood, that Sir dames Scarlett was 
generally retained for the College. In older to avoid the issue 
apparently meditated, as well as to prevent any misinterpretation 
which might arise from a \isit to the Censors, under such circum- 
stances, Dr. Harrison declined the invitation; 

No. IV. — To Dr. Lamhe t 2, Kinq's-road , Bedford-row. 

4 Sir,— I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of Monday last; 
and 1 haw* only to repeat the request made by mv former letter. — 1 haw 
the honour to he. Sir, your wry obedient humble sen ant, 

4 Holles-street, duly 12, 1827. ‘ Edward Harrison.’ 

llie design of drawing Dr. Harrison into a conference, where 
the witnesses of the proceedings would be all on one side, a mea- 
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sure which would at any rate have subjected him to suspicion, 
having, in consequence of his refusal to attend it, failed, the Cen- 
sors could not avoid making some reply to his questions ; and they 
accordingly entered into the following explanation : 

No. V . — To Dr. Edward Harrison , ilollcs-strcct. 

* Sir, — We, the Censors of the Roval College of Physicians, London, 
having taken into consideration the request made in your letter of tin* 
/th July, “ to he informed under what authorities wo act, and what are 
the penalties to which no alluded,” — have to inform you that we act 
UNDER THE AUTHORITY OK OUR CHARTER, CONFIRMED IIY PARLIAMENT, 

Hth and 15th Henry Mil., which is well known, and has been re- 
peatedly enforced. ‘ Willi \m Lamre. 

‘ Clement Hi e, for Dr. Cote. 

‘ College of Physicians, * II. II Soitiiky. 

July 1 ( J, 1827.’ ‘ Cornwallis IIewett.’ 

* There will he a Censors’ Hoard held at half past four o’clock on 
Thursday next, 2(ith July, at which, if you think proper, you will have 
an opportunity of appearing.’ 

If the College have hitherto been allowed, without question, to 
exercise the privileges which they erroneously assumed under the 
charter and act of Henry MIL, it is certainly a proof that they 
are far from being well known; and it they have never been lor- 
mally contested, they cannot with truth be said to have been 
‘ repeatedly enforced.’ In what instance has a line been enforced 
by the College against any Doctor of Physic denying their juris- 
diction? But let us hear what Dr. Harrison himself says to the 
authority under which the Censors profess to act upon tins occa- 
sion ; after merely observing that they have, by taking this specific 
ground, still more fully committed themselves. 

No. VI. — Dr. Harrison's Answer to the preceding Communication. 

‘ Gentlemen, — After acknowledging llic favour of jour letter ol 
the l!)tli instant, informing me “ that you act under the authority ol 
v our charter, confirmed by Parliament 1 1th and lath Henry \ 111.,” I 
beg leave to observe, that 1 can no where find the title ol “ l ensors ol 
the ltoyal College of Physicians” mentioned in that statute ; or their 
right to examine graduates of Cniv erotics recognised. And what is no 
less relevant in this ease, it does not appear to confer the power ol 
constituting two different clashes of plivsioiam, under the. denomination 
of Fellows and Licentiates. Such is the result of a careful examination 
of the above-named act But if you can point out particular clauses in 
it, by which the title and powers in question are distinctly given, 1 shall 
feel obliged by the communication; — I have the honour to he, Gentle- 
men, your very obedient humble servant, 

‘ Holles-street, July 25, 182/.’ ‘ Howard Harrison.’ 

The Censors, no doubt, now felt that they had to do with an opponent 
who required that every assumption should be proved; that nothing 
would be taken for granted ; and that the contest would be decisive 
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of the fate of the College. In. vain would they have looked for 
their present title of Censors in the charter and act of Henry, VIII. ; 
they would there find that the four superintendents of the internal 
affairs of the College were described as Supervisors. Hut it would 
be too glaring an abandonment of their ground to drop this title 
wholly and at once ; and, accordingly, in their answer to Dr. Har- 
rison, they only drop a part of if, — namely, the word ‘ Royal,’ 
which they, perhaps, hoped would not be missed. It would have 
been more decorous, and equally safe, to have dropped the whole, 
and become Supervisors again. Hut even this would have availed 
them nothing. For, besides their incompctency to resume a title 
which they had so long abandoned, unless they could prove their 
legal right to examine medical graduates, upon what ground could 
they pretend to prosecute them for penalties for refusing to submit 
to an examination’ In this letter, their right to examine, and 
that to establish dillerent ranks among doctors of physic, are de- 
nied, and their authority for assuming such powers requested to be 
pointed out. Hut respecting these matters, the Censors are, in 
their answer, of necessity totally silent , and would doubtless gladly 
have retraced all their preceding steps in this aflair. 

No. VII. — The Censors to Dr. Harmon. 

‘ We, the Censors of the College* of Ph\siciims, luue received your 
letter, hearing the date of July the 2Jd, 1S2/. and luue nothing to add 
to our last communication, excepting that the next Censors’ Board for 
examining all persons who hare the requisite (jimhjieations, will be held 
at the College of PhvMcians, on the 1st of next October, at four 
o’clock, e. M. 

* WlLLIAM LaMIIE. 

4 J Cock. 

‘ College of Physicians, 4 II. H. Soi they. 

July 26, 1H2/.’ 4 Cornwallis Hewett.’ 

Satisfied with the progress and the issue of it, Dr. Harrison ter- 
minates this discussion b) refining to 4 recognise their authority as 
Censors of the Ro)al College of I’h jsieians,’ declining their ‘ invitation 
to offer himself at their licensing board on the 1st of next October,’ 
and concluding his letter b) 4 referring them to his solicitors, Messrs. 
Tennant, Harrison, and Tennant, of (Iray's-Inn, in case of their 
choosing to institute proceedings against him.’ 

No. VIII. — Dr. Harrison to the Censors. 

‘ Gentlemen, — In replv to your communication, bearing date the 
26th of Julv, 1 desire to state, that 1 was led in my last letter to propose 
three questions for your consideration, with the view of encouraging 
amicable diseussionfnnd of producing, if possible, a conformity of sen- 
timent between us. As my conciliatory etlbrts hate been frustrated by 
your uncompromising answer, I beg to inform jou, that having bestowed 
no inconsiderable attention upon the constitution of the College of Phy- 
sicians, I am led to conclude, that the privileges and powers granted to 
it by the statute 14tli and 15th of Henry VIII., are not now in existence, 
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or at least are no longer available fo^ College purposes. Upon the con- 
sideration, generally, of the other insurmountable dillieulties and objec- 
tions to the exercise of your monopoly, I shall think it unnecessary to 
enter, unless the paramount one can be remo\ed. 

* Intelligent ami enlightened physicians, as well as gentlemen learned 
in the law, entertain similar opinions to my own. 1 ha\e also reason to 
know, that even among those who formerly ranked with the highest of 
the Fellows, the boasted authoriH of the College was denominated a 
mere “ brut urn fulmrn ” As I had not lately met with opposition from 
any of the Fellows in the exercise of my professional duties, I concluded 
that 1 should be suffered to pursue them without further molestation, 
until I was roused from my deceptive quiet, and forced into the field by 
your colleague. Dr. Chambers. 

‘ Fortified with the concurring approbation of accomplished lawyers 
and physicians, l thought that 1 could not bestow' greater sen ice upon 
the medical profession, to which I am enthusiastically dc\oted, than by 
bringing all disputed matters formally into open comt, under a comic- 
tion, that however they may be decided, the interests of tin* Faculty and 
of the public will be essentially promoted by the investigation. 

‘ Actuated by these motives,! ha\e tendered to the College, for a. series 
of years, through some o( its Follows, opportunities of examining legally 
their pretensions to interfere with me, or my practice. 

‘ I am unwilling to suppose, that the gentlemen who now compose the 
“ Royal College of Ph\Mci«ms,” and for whom, individually, I entertain 
every respect, are loss desirous than myself to come at once to the points 
at issue, between us, without the introduction of those foreign topics 
which have hitherto embarrassed the question, and prevented a satisfac- 
toiy decision. 

‘ Acting on public grounds only, and for the advantage of our common 
profession, 1 pledge m\ sell lhal il proceedings are instituted, they shall, 
on my pail, be carried on without unncce-saiy imitation or excitement. 

‘ In pursuance of the great objects tor which 1 contend, I now declare 
that I do not recognise \our authority as “ Censors of the Royal College 
of Physicians,” and '•hall therefore decline your invitation to offer myself 
at your licensing hoard “ on tin 1st ot next October.” 

‘ I have only to add, in concluding my correspondence, that Messrs. 
Tennant, Harri-on, and Tennant, of (iinyVhm, are my solicitors. To 
them I refer von, in case of \our choosing to institute proceedings 
against me. They are furnished with distinctions to give every facility 
to a legal investigation of your assumed privileges, but they are directed 
neither to compromise my rights, nor those id my professional brethren. 

I have the honour to be, (ientlcmen, your veiy obedient humble servant, 

‘ Holies Street, August 1th, 1SJ/.’ ‘ Toward Harrison.’ 

The College arc now in the position, that, whether they ad- 
vance or retreat, it will make but little different e to themselves, 
and none at all to the public oi the independent of the profes- 
sion. If they advance, they must he defeated on the merits of the 
case j and, if they retreat, the inevitable conclusion is, that they find 
themselves destitute of those powers with which they had hitherto 
supposed themselves invested. Had they, indeed, abstained from 
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admonishing Dr. Harrison, although the same unfavourable conclu- 
ded (mtet have been drawn from the fact, they might have lingered 
on for a 1 few months longer in a state of doubtful existence, and 
levied a few more lines on offenders by means of their licensing 
bbard. But having proceeded so far, it will be more creditable, 
although not less unsafe, ‘ to go o’er than to return.’ So, however, 
does not think a Fellow in a Licentiate’s mask, who addresses the 
public, in the ‘London Medical and Physical Journal’ for Septem- 
ber 1827, under the head of ‘ The College of Physicians versus Dr. 
Harrison.’ 'l'his article vehemently deprecates proceedings on the 
part of the College. The writer gives advice gratis to the College, 
to Dr. Harrison, and to the editor of the Journal. The apprehension, 
the exclusive spirit, and the angry feeling, which he evinces 
throughout, denote the monopolist as clearly as if he gave us his 
name ; and the contents exhibit internal evidence of a demi-official 
character. : It is a performance which, in felicity of mystification, 
would do no discredit to the most practised school of sophistry. 
Yet the writer occasionally betrays and contradicts himself, ‘ l 
acknowledge,’ says the Licentiate, ‘ the power of the College.’ — 
*' I believe that if they persevere they will gain their action,’ 
&e. Yet he advises them not to persevere. ‘ The College will 
better show their prudence in abstaining from, than in courting the 
publicity of, a trial at law.’ What ! after proceeding so far that it 
Is less dahgerous to go on than to retreat ! Again : * The charter 
of the College, though old-fashioned, has hitherto worked well.’ 
For whom ? — Not for the public, not for the medical profession, but 
for a few monopolists. ‘ Let the College think seriously,’ says he, 

* ere they bend the old bow to its full stretch of power.’ He would 
have been more correct if he had said, ‘ Let them not touch the old 
bow, lest they find it to have lost all the virtues that were formerly 
attributed to it.’ If it were possible to believe this writer to be a 
Licentiate, we must also believe him to be one who does no honour to 
his class j for he not only exults in the supposed legal existence of 
that po^er by which be is himself oppressed, degraded, and ex- 
cluded, but professes that hois thoroughly contented with the lot of a 
slave, since, in the quality of an appendage to the monopoly, (literally, 
the appendix vermifornns ,) he enjoys some advantages which, under 
hfair competition, jje could not hope to procure ewer the independent 
physician. ‘ I am perfectly satisfied,’ says he, in the language of 
tmifye, ‘ with what I have got for my money , partly in increased 
respectability, partly in increased notoriety, but chiefly in the entrance 
it, has afforded me to two charitable institutions.’ The deceit is here 
much too gross. J^ut it is the precise language with which Fellows 
Would bait their (Roks in order to catch licentiates. Whether they 
do or do not proceed in their threatened action against Dr. Harrison, 
t|iis species of fishery is for ever at end. After this season the Col- 
lege will, assuredly, catch no more gudgeons, 
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We conclude, from internal evidence, that the article to which 
we refer is not, as it professes to be, the production of a licentiate, 
but a demi-official manifesto, issued by a Fellow, a legitimate mono- 
jjolUt, under a Licentiate’s mask ; and, in this view, it may be de- 
semng of notice. His sentiments betray him in almost every line. 
The burden of his song is peace and harmony in the profession ; 
and he assigns numerous reasons, some of them very curious, why 
the College should now defer legal proceedings. He sets out by 
gj\ing an alarming description of the preparations already made 
tor battle. ‘ The toscin of war has been sounded. Dr. Harrison 
is currently reported to have received notice of action.’ (We are 
not aware, and we do not believe, that Dr. Harrison has received 
<u iv notice of action beyond what is contained in the preceding 
correspondence; but we do believe that the writer of the article 
before us well knows, whether he has, or has not.) ‘ My object, 1 
sigain repeat, is peace and harmony in the profession.' So, if, by 
dint of monopolies, the public be despoiled, and the order of nature 
inverted, all this is to be atoned for by the preservation of harmony 
in the profession ! Injure and destroy whom you please ; but be 
sure you agree among yourselves as to the division of the spoil. 
Fxijuisite morality truly ! ‘ Bickerings among professional men are 
always viewed with great disfavour by the public; and the provo- 
cal mil must be strong indeed, and the benefit to be gained clear and 
substantial, before the public mind will acknowledge the justice of 
(linking a man in the exeieisr of his calling.' Aye! 1 the public 
mind’— there’s the rub. But it seems the College, without being 
aware of their good fortune, are surprisingly popular. ‘ The College 
mii’ht to know, and I hope they do know, that their truest and 
noblest source of power is— not* the charter of Henry VIII., but 
the charter o f public opinion. They enjoy the good opinion of the 
jiubtie fin manij icasons,' ike. In various .Journals of this month, 
the College will probably find proof of what degree of reliance they 
may safely place on each of these two sources of power. But, not- 
u it‘h standing their hath pupnlantif , his ‘ earnest advice to them is 
not to swerve from the path which has hitherto proved so fortunate 
tor them, and so useful to the public,— not to allow themselves to 
be hurried away, by the bold bearing of one angry man, to an act 
th it, favours more of bravery than of caution/ 

‘ Their authority (that of the College) is acknowledged by all the 
respectable phy sicians of London.’ So, those who acknowledge the 
authority of the College are respectable, and those who do not, are 
not respectable physicians ! This is a definition of respectability 
eijually nov el and ingenious. ‘ The public attaches a high degree of 
importance to the title of “ member,” or “ licentiate” of the College ; 
and this alone would be a sufficient motive for very many. If this 
be so, the editors of the London medical journals, who are Licentiates, 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 15. K 
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feel very differently from the rest of the public ; for, ns if ashamed 
of it, they have discontinued the title on the rovers ot their respec- 
tive works. The) know, that by being Licentiates, they are not 
members of the incorporation. ‘ But, far more than all, continues 
this demi-official writer, ‘ the (pialilieation of a Licentiate is indispen- 
sable to all aspirants to the public hospitals and dispensaries ot Lon- 
don. This it would still be, though the College acre to lose then 
action tu-morroiv ; and I feel the most perfect confidence that, even 
in such an event, (which, however, I do not anticipate,) the same 
number of candidates for the College In case mould still annually ap- 
pear before them.' This would, indeed, he a < urious result. This 
writer puts a hold face upon the matter. His valour oozes out at 
his linkers’ ends. But he occasional!) relapses into dieudful appre- 
hension. ‘ Supposing in) advice is not taken,' sujs he, ‘ that J);. 
Harrison’s challenge is accepted, (lie action entcicd for trial in \Wl- 
minstcr-hall, ami the la\\)cis in their wigs arc arranged “ in tenable 
show j” it will, I presume, be lonmled to me, that the verdh t will 
he either for jilaintill or defendant. //’ Hr. II. orison gains his action, 
either from a Haw in the liulu tment, (a verv lonrcivuble rie-e), or on 
the merits, the consequences are sciious,' tvc. in token that Ins 
fears are predominant, he gives us a dissertation on what ma) be 
the probable eonseipiences of a new eb. ulcr. But let him make 
himself quite easy on all these maltcis, nor irntate himself with the 
thought that it can he of the smallest consequence whether his ad- 
vice be followed or not. W ith respect to a new charter, bcfoie am 
can be granted, the constitutions of all the branches of the medical 
profession must undergo a thorough ic\ won. And as to the ( mirsc 
which the College ma\ think lit to pm ■me, it will not, make an) dil- 
ferenec in the ultimate late of their monopoly If thc\ letreat, they 
are lost; if they attempt to advance, the) will not he able, even with 
the powerful assistant of the Altornev-Lencial and Mr. Bioiigham, 
to procure a title by which the) van sustain an action at law. Then 
conduct is, therefore, a mallei of indifference as to the issue of the 
ease, however it may affect themselves 

With respect to his gro-s stiiclures on the litter of Dr. Iianison 
to Dr. Chambers, the) are so vvholl) unfomuled, or lather mi entirely 
contrary to the truth, that it would he to nnull the undci standings 
of those who have petused both, to make a single observation on the 
subject, further than to remaik, that the) aie the ellusioiis ot some 
individual, angry and di-appointcd, no doubt, at seeing his death 
beloved monopoly, by the instrumentality of Dr. Hamsun, about to 
be snatched from his grasp. 
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Sumatra. 


Bcneoolen, January IS2". 

You will have heard of the sail business of the transfer of this 
place to the Dutch, and the ruin tlial il has brought upon everyone 
who had property here ; and, indeed, upon those who had none. It 
is desolation in the extreme. While the English were here, the 
labouring elapses were sure of employment, but that is now com- 
pletely done away with, and the poor are left to starve. 1 have no 
mode of representation by which I can give you a clear idea of the 
ihangv that has taken place. On the first blush of the business, we 
one and all fluttered ourselves that it would not prove so destructive 
as we now see it is. At the first sale of the Iioim's, the English 
made a few pirn liases, thinking th.it a. they had cost thousands, 
they might be safely bought at t hi' rate of hundreds, and concluding 
that foreverv Briton gone, (lure would be a Dutchman to replace 
km in time; (his hope, boa ever, piovcd to be i omplvlcl) delu- 
de, as not a single bouse, a plantation, or any otlmr piopcrly, has 
been purchased 1)) a Dutchman, excepting only a small quantity of 
fin nil arc which was boiighttrom tin* English < iov eminent-home hy 
the Dutch (inv eminent for their Resident, and which served for him 
and the (fovernor of IValang also. 

B) the inclosed list of .sales you will see how much Mr. ('aiming 
was lnMul'Cii when be made the observation, ‘that it could make 
no (Mleivnee to tin* p'oplc whi ther they weie under the Dutch or 
laighsh.’ During the time the English weie lieie, pioperl) of 
nn\ kind bore mail) it-, mtiimic value; ‘-ometimes above, sonie- 
1 1* i it's a_ little below. Now, piopeit) of every kind is pciieetly value- 
and the homes pmebased, and still remaining on hand, are 
k i til ne a bmtlien to thorn who aie under the necessity of keeping 
P> ople to take care of them. The Dull h huddle thenisclv cs (ogeflii r 
like m> many pigs, and the ditfeient houses that fell to (hem, as 
belonging to the former (io\< mount, answer every pm po.se, civil, 
militai), and naval. r i he j »1 .k t' that was called the Stoics would 
k-M ten times the number tliev have to put, (hue. In the new 
Bov eminent-home, is the Resident and his train; in the old (io- 
w umient-home, the ( oimnandani and bis ollicerij so that they 
squire no houses beyond those belonging to (iov eminent. This is 
“•diluent to give you an idea of the difference between the two 
Cmcrnmeiils. 

This, however, ion titutci a very small part of our grievances. 
Dn tlu- Dutch lirst taking charge of Ibis place, though little was 
M) d <>n the subject, we were led to expect that matters would be 
allowed to remain as they found them for the lirst few years. But 
K 2 
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we soon found that this would not be the case : in the commence* 
mcnt we were told that there would be a trifling duty on spices. On 
this we memoralized the Government of Batavia, stating, that as 
we had been at a very heavy expense in bringing the plantations for- 
ward, and were now only beginning to reap the benefit of our 
unwearied exertions, we hoped they would take our case into con- 
sideration, as our former Government had done, and permit us, for 
the present, to go on as heretofore. They wrote us back for answer, 
that our request was inadmissible, and they laid on a duty that 
may (as managed by them) be called 20 per cent., that is, they have 
put on a duty of 10 dollars a picul : their other duties may also be 
considered as exorbitantly out of the way. Upon every bag of 
Bengal rice they exact a duty of a rupee 5 a quantity came to me, 
some time back, at the time rice was very dear, that is, six dollars 
a bag. I therefore begged the Government to suspend the duty till 
the price came down a little, but I was told that regulations had 
been sent from Batavia, with a long list of other duties, and, there- 
fore, it must take effect at once. It did, and all that has been landed 
since has been obliged to pay the same heavy duties. This, with 
other numerous mailers that bear hard on the planters, will make 
their losses severe, and do away all hope that this class will be able 
to stand their ground. At the same time, these arbitrary habits 
of their present masters render them the most galling of mortals ; 
and, in fact, make it impossible for an Englishman to live under 
their yoke. 

The whole of their arbitrary system of punishments is abominable 
to an Englishman’s feelings, for, however desen ingof death culprits 
might he, we still consider them entitled to a hearing, which is not 
always granted here, though no English Governor would, of course, 
venture to hang a man without a trial. Two men were recently 
apprehended here for a murder : the ease of one was thought clear, 
and he was condemned to death ; the guilt of the other, it appear-, 
was not so evident, he was therefore sentenced to be flogged at the 
gallows j but this Hogging was so severe that he sunk under it 
before they had finished, lie was taken to the hospital and there 
died. The man that was hung remained hanging on the green, be- 
fore the Government-house, the whole day - the body was then 
taken down, and left to hang three days more outside. Two other- 
have been hung since this j the same, process has been observed. 
All this may be very well among themselves, though I doubt whe- 
ther the Dutch ha\ c any of these horrid practices in Europe. 1 alwa\ - 
understood quite the contrary ; however, there is not a doubt but 
they carry things further in their colonics, whether they are au- 
thorised by the Government at home or not. They have also a 
system of torture here, to make witnesses, they say, speak the truth ; 
that is, I suppose, to make them speak whatever they wish them , 
for it lias that effect. It has as yet, 1 hear, been tried only on women. 
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The mode is to tie the wrists as close and as tight together as they 
can be, then to force them over the knees, and in this position to 
pass along heavy sticks over the arms and under the hams, which 
very soon give cxcrutiating torture, and then they lease the victims 
tied in this cruel position till they will tell what may be inquired. 
Their shrieks and screams are dreadful 3 but in this state they must 
remain. For a woman to undergo this process, you will observe, 
they must put on a pair of breeches, as without them they would 
remain exposed to the police-men, who have to see this process 
managed. How would you be able to reconcile these horrid prac- 
tices to your feelings ? Can it for a moment be thought extraordinary 
that the Natives in all their islands should prefer being under the 
English ? Our Ministers at home hav e gi\ on these Hutc h gentlemen 
credit for feelings they never will possess 3 they hoped that, for de- 
cency’s sake, they would not venture to make any great changes till 
a few years were expired. That they have been wrong in their 
conjectures, their heavy duties, and other exactions, will make suf- 
ficiently clear 3 and that they will act in direct opposition to the strict 
terms of the treaty is equally evident. 

The English Government left 3(X) or 400 African negroes here ; 
they had been originally slaves of the East India Company, but were 
liberated by Sir Stamford Hallies. On the English rulers of the 
settlement going away, they made a representation of their hard 
case, stating that they should be left to starve unless the Go- 
\ eminent stretched forth a suing hand toward** them, llie matter 
was brought to the notice ot the JJcngal Gov eminent, and they 
tillered a pension of six mpccs a month each, to all tlios* that 
wished to go round to Singapore, desiring their agent to procure 
a passage for them. When they came to impure how many there 
were that wished to embrace the oiler of Government, they found 
then; were about 300 j they, therefore, thought it advisable to write 
to the agent at lJutawa to procure them a \essel lor the purpose of 
taking the said negroes to Singapore, mentioning, at the same time', 
to the Resident the measures they were adopting. To make slioil, 
the vessel came, the ship Mini/ of 300 tons, llie expense attend- 
ing her c oming was ‘ 20, 000 rupees 5 that is, she was taken up for 
17 , 000 , and the expense <0 tile I lonourable Company for water-casks, 
and other little matters, tor the accommodation of so many men, came 
to 3, OCX) rupees more. However, no sooner was this vessel anchored 
m the roads, than it was notified that none of (lie negroes would he 
allowed to leave the place. A remonstrance took place without 
effect ; a boat was also dispatched to the .Supreme Government at 
Hatav ia to state the circumstam e, and to request that the indiv iduals 
whom the ship Mary came to take, might be allowed permission to 
depart, as they were all free, and a pension granted them at Singapore 
by the English Government. The only answer the Hutch Govern- 
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merit deigned to give was, that they approved of the measures of 
their Resident at iicncoolen. 

Now, can there lie a greater v iolation of the treaty than this was > 
Yet though the East India Company has been obliged to pay the 
money, I am tempted to think that the whole will lie allowed to die 
away without a comment, and the poor wretches, whom it was 
intended to secure from want, be forced to stay here and starve. The 
reason assigned for this extraordinary step was, that the Gov em- 
inent did not choose to stand quietly by and see the place, abandoned. 
This argument would have been equally good in preventing the 
sepoys and civilians from going ; all that can be said is, that we are 
at such a distance, and so completely thrown from the protection of 
our native country, that let whatever atrocities may take place, no 
hope can be found of a helping band being stretched out to save us. 
We are, therefore, obliged to abandon ever) tiling, however vahuble 
it may have been, and tiust to the Government at home for our 
future support. How they may he disposed towards us I have no 
mode of ascertaining, a-, il is now just one complete year since 1 had 
a letter from my agent in London, who, I am led to think, is seeing 
what can he done. 

An individual lately died here, and just before his death it was 
thought advisable that lie should have bis will drawn out ; and as he 
was \er) desirous that his own eountrviuen should have the manage- 
ment of his affairs, m ease of lus death, he begged it might be -o 
oidered. The Resident, and the other Dutch authorities, being pre- 
sent, all desirous to see ever) (lung should he done as he wished, 
they pointed out the way the will should he worded, so as to 
prevent the Dutch Government, or their Orphan Chamber, from 
interfering in ease of bis death ; and lie was lirmly assured that all 
was secure. The house he lived in he left, with every thing as it 
stood, to his house-keeper and hi-, son by her, and we imagined 
tilings would he allowed to continue as they were, us they would 
have done under the late Government; but an order has been 
given that the household piopertv and every thing should he 
sold, and what would not sell to be valued, that the transfer and 
other duties might he levied. One of the executors of the estate 
told me, he thinks, by the mode they are calculating, that they 
will contrive to screw from the estate at leaff 10,000 rupees. This 
will oblige them to sell, and so impoverished b the estate that there 
will be nothing remaining of any valuable property. This they 
say is done by the Orphan Chamber, to secure and assist the heir-. 
Now, I am of opinion, that they have no right to the transfer 
duty till the end of six: years but they contend they can take it 
in the tirst instance, and dispute the point hereafter ; that is, they 
are determined to take all advantages, and leave their Government 
at home to defend their measures here; but, without further elu- 
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cidation, this will give you an idea how we are situated. At any 
rate, 1 shall feci obliged if you can ascertain from any of \our 
political friends, whether the} have a right to this transfer duty, 
or, indeed, to any other duty for the tirst m\ years, beyond what 
existed at the time of their taking charge. If you can make a 
question °f these points in the * (Mental Herald,’ it. may lead to 
some further instigation. \t any rate, as I am still residing here, 
and must do so for some time, it will be of importance that my 
name do not appear, as it might bring about another Amboyna 
a Hair; for when these men ha\e the power, they have very little 
tare about the re.-ult of their actions. 

l bale just written to Sir Stamford Rallies, and given him, per- 
haps, a more enlarged statement, saying, at the same time, I was 
g ready surprised that the whole of the transaction of the treaty 
had not been brought forward hv any of our political writers of the 
dav. I aKo begged to know wlial would have been the ease, had 
Ministers found it their interest (or the interest of the nation at 
lirge, for it must not he supposed for a moment they can be 
guided by any other principle) (o exchange Jamaica for Java, or 
any other plat e, and lliai mir Ministers, still consulting the good 
of the nation, had, without one moment’s notice, thrown the 
inhabitants of Jamaica from the plantation of the llritish (1 overt) « 
ment, under the full and absolute rule of the Dutch ; — why the ease 
would have been, that all the pens m London would instantly have 
st.iittd from their stands, to inveigh against the iniquity of the 
iiK'asiue, and would have demanded that Mmisleis should step 
toivvaid with an oiler ot indemnity to the Millcrers. 

I plainly perceive that propeity here will no longer he of any 
value, as those plates already -old would not now lettli one-tenth 
ot ihi-ir late pun hn-e-monev . In fat t, .1 veiy valuable estate hero 
would now fetth no mine than one of the am ient palaces on the 
plains of Palmyra. The pines aic ncaily equally desolate. 


' !>'/< ,nt ,if of Hohu s mui I’ftnildh'nis WA/, mf/i thm ultima/ ina>, tun! a< < omit <>f 
i/n , nt"), f/ti fin mi 1 (Jii'in rv, mu! t/u niiiin \ nf' the I’m ( h<tsi f\. 

Dn/i'i, <, Itnlhn s. Dnlliii v. 

Mr W mil r, ll’p ( Ii'p-n man's 1 h m-o, dO ram —Sold to Mr Iln.kiH foj — l/iss 
" M ( on line’s Iioiim , . '>'.(111 . (iu-iilj<'j ‘Km irtori. 

Mr VV ihtu X pi,>iit,aiuii at Hi nti 1 mtr, .•»,«»*» — . Diainr M.ibila '>2 r > — ‘ 2 i, l?5. 

Mi u aid's liou-i at Mount l.ilKif oitil', (it*m — . . Mi Ha kil tl.O— .211(174. 

Ml . X'osn’s u m . . 1 •>, ' no - ( 1 11-1 'In I Ha- Id, (12. 

''I. (HVi>,\ tdO.-n, 2 1 , Id . Ml VV il’i.uu K.O - 21,100 

Mi Sah, '> lid’s plant, aii.n, Vo'ia ( io\i , - . ("i mIhi III. — 20()li. 

Mr J )] (.lantMioim, . v*o -- . .Mr Sta y \\ rd on, JO'.O.— . JtyaO. 

An 1 talc c ilK‘«l M< urt 1 Irraitf* Ji>(o» — J’ a up, Mid not bid for. 

In ( m, 1 , . . . Vent bo do. 

Mr I’ytlLr’s .... 1 '.no.— Do. do 

Mr. UainCh's liou-i*, . . }uoo — Do. do. 
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We noticed, some time ngo, the failure of an attempt to proceed 
along the Brahmapootra in an easterly direction, and that it was 
proposed to repeat the undertaking at a more favourable opportu- 
nity. In the mean time, circumstances having occurred which were 
considered propitious to a northerly excursion along the Dihong, 
towards the country of the Bor Abors, this journey, we understand, 
has been accomplished by Licuts. Wilcox, and Burlton. The result 
has not satisfactorily solved the great problem of the connexion Of 
any of the rivers of Assam witli the San-po, the advance to a sufficient 
distance having been impeded by the unwillingness or inability of 
the hill tribes to give necessary assistance} but we should think 
little doubt can remain of the identity of that river with the Dihong, 
unless the geography of the Lamas is wholly erroneous. The tra- 
vellers ascended the Dihong to the village of I'ashet*, two davs 
journey beyond the point reached by Captain Bedford in bis journey 
up the same river, of winch we gave a summary in our paper of the 
‘2d February 18‘2<>. The people of the villages along their route, 
offered no interruption to their progress, but expostulated with them 
on the toil and danger to which they exposed themselves, declined 
supplying them with guides; and with such information as they 
furnished, deceived and misdiiected them. Under these circum- 
stances, they found the natural difficulties of the route insuperable. 
The banks of the river rose perpendicularly from the water’s edge, 
and were surmounted by steep bills covered witli thick jungle, 
through which it was impossible to cut a path. Having proceeded, 
in a small canoe, a few miles up the river, bevond the point where 
a path along shore became impracticable, the travellers were stopped 
by a formidable rapid, which <t would have been difficult to ascend, 
and dangerous to return by. On climbing up the rock, an unbroken 
reach of water was observed running for some distance in a wcsteil v 
direction: according to Native information, it follows this course for 
twenty miles, and then runs as far north. The path to the Bor A hoi 
country goes directly to the north, and, consequently, leaves the nv cr 
at this point. The width of the stream is here reduced to one 
hundred yards, and the current is slow; hut as no considerable branch 
had joined the Dihong, on the route, all the water poured by it into 
the Brahmapootra, in quantity more than double the contents of the 
latter, must be comprised in this channel. The source of the stream 
is said to be remote; — a tribe, called the Simongs, are in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the point reached, and it is supposed that tin- 
country of the Lamas is next to theirs. 

The view from the l’ashce village is described as most magnifi- 
cent, comprehending the course of the Brahmapootra from the hill-5 
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as fur as Secsee, its junction with the Dihong, the course of the 
Koondul and other streams, and lofty ranges of mountains, includ- 
ing the snowy mountains behind the Sudd) a Peak, and the snowy 
range to the south-east, at least one hundred and fifty miles remote. 

By information received from the merchants of llhot and, Lhassa, 
the city of Lhassa lies to the south of a large river, which Is not the 
ease in the map of Du ilalde, who places it thirty miles to the north, 
on the banks of the Kaltyu. According to Stewart, however, (An- 
nual Register I7S8) Lhassa is on the banks of the San-po. This 
position is not wholly incompatible with Burnet’s aeeoilnt, although 
not derivable from it. lie says, he saw fiom the rock of Teslujo 
Lomboo, the Krcchomboo, or Brahmapootra, washing its northern 
base, running to the east, in a wide bed and many channels. From 
his own apartment looking south, he had the road to Lhassa on bis 
left, or to the west, and it is possible, therefore, that the river may 
cross the road, and tlms run south of Lhassa. We wish, however, 
we had some latitudes and longitudes on which we could depend. 
We should then be better able to judge how far the Dihong is likely 
to be connected with the San-po, or how far Du llalde’s map is re- 
coueileable with other standards. We may presume the following 
verilications are allowable with Turner: 

Shigatzee ‘2P\ G'. N. 81)°. °J. E. .likso ‘2P°. 10'. N. 80°. E. 

Painom. . *28. 38. 8!). 17* Puinam *28. 50. , . 

Jhansu. . *28. 48. HP. 3‘2. ( hiane *28. 40. . . 

The latitudes and longitudes, theicfore, are much the same, and 
encomage tts to put some tiust in the latter, which arc Du J luhjc’s 
or D’Anville’s. 

'fho San-po is lost in the latter, in lat. ‘2G 1 ‘20', N., and long. 1 13 1 
'20' E. from Ferro — or PY J 30'. Hamillon says about PG \ but bis 
map and Kennel's gi\eP.Y J ‘20'. 't he Omchu disappears in ‘27 J N., and 
long. 03° 50'; but, as we observed on a former occasion, the obli- 
que direction it follows to the 8. E. renders it probable that it joins 
the San-po. Now, we understand that the former survey of the 
Dihong terminated in lat. l lH' J '2', and long. P,i° 4 2‘2', and the present 
being extended two days further in a westerly direction clueily,inay 
have ascended to about ‘2S G', and long. P.Y V ' 3'. In either case, 
however, w r e must be very close u|K)n the Smi-po, if not, actually in 
it, and the latter must he the case, if Du II aide’s jiositions are, pot 
much further wrong than in the example we have, given fflom 
Turner, 'flic course of the Omchu and San-po, from the west and 
north, respectively, will explain the accounts given by the Natives 
of the western and northern reaches of the Dihong. — Jkngal Uur- 
karu. 
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Progress or the Governor-General i\ iiis Touk through the 
Interior os India. 

To I he Tjihloi of l he Oriental Herald. 

Sir, Ppper Provinces of India. 

I have no doubt but curiosity is on the stretch to know the move- 
ments of the Governor-! Jeneial of India, and the public grounds of 
the expense (sonrv.here al)out a lae of rupee-, per mensem) of his 
trip to the Upper Prov inces, 'file former I can gratifv , but the lat- 
ter have not as jet transpired though it is but natuial to suppose 
some good to the state is contemplated. 

On the f»th of November IS 'LG, his Lordship and suite left Vllaha- 
bad, eseortedbv the body-guard and 'M extra regiment of Native 
infantry. 1 1 is Loiddiipleuv es hi-, tents at dav -break, and the infantry 
follow him, coming to their giound at IP and 11 \. m. Fortunately 
the weather is piettv cool, or it would he hot woik for the old Qm 
Hi's. On the 1 f»th the Gov emor-( ieneral i cached Caw npore, where 
rather a ludicrous eiieumstanee os < mied. \t the durbar held bv bis 
Lordship, at which Ladv \mherst, the ladies ol the suite, and some 
others were present, the Pmmuh ILijuli mistook them for the ladies 
of In - Lordship s seraglio, and .r ki d it Im li teas the jai onnte > I low- 
evei, he afterwards made amends, lor, on being iiifoimed that her 
Lad) ship was the <lm-.cn favoimte, he pie-ented lu‘r with a handful 
of diamonds, This, von will s t ), was getting out of the dillicultv 
with eelat. 

The King of Oude came over to Cawnpoie to pav his Lordship a 
visit, and was icceivcd with all the stale that could be muUered , all 
the troops being drawn out to reteive liim. Unt'oi Innately it was a 
rainy da), and they got a complete soaking. In this state they h id 
to remain from ‘-even m the mom mg until pa-l ten, without bieak- 
l.ist. I fanev it did not oeem to his Lords|u[) or that a lent 

might hav e been pitched to giv e theoM.ieis leiieshment. Not being 
a militarv man, like the Marquis of 1 Listings, bis unfoitunate esc ort, 
to u.se a vulgar expulsion, ‘ get mole kicks than halfpence'.’ How- 
ever, they expected to have come in for a share of tie* good things 
at Lucknow, but again the unfortunate circumstance of Lord \m- 
herst not being a military man operated against them ; and w ith the 
exception of the commanding ollitei of the 'id extra and his lady, 
they vveie left out of the breakfast part), which his Majestv gave on 
the morning of his Lordship's anival, and by this means were de- 
prived of the good things distributed, and allowed to be letnined on 
that occasion. To make up for this, the) were invited to the dinner 
given by his Majesty, and each received a gold and silver necklace 
ot Gotah, value one rupee ! which they were liberally aMowed to keep. 
W may perhaps remember when the Marquis of Hastings went to 
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Lucknow, and the difference of the state of things upon that occasion ; 
but, lempora mutautur , with regard to the small fry. Not m ) with 
the higher powers, howo\er, if we may judge by what we suiv ; 
what we did not .see, of course we cannot h now. \\ e aio now, thank 
Hod, once more on the mmo, and shall he happy enough when we 
turn our backs upon liis Lordship's procession. The soldiers of his 
Lordship’s escort, both ollieers and men, ha\e lengthened in the face 
since leaving Lucknow, for they rationally expected to ha\e been 
treated by his Majesty in the same manner as when they formed 
part of the Marquis of Hastings's escort. 

1 hn\e not given you an account of the lights between elephants, 
timers, buffaloes, N.C., for they were total failmcs, not e\en calculated 
to gratify the curiosity of seiond childhood. 1 tear this unfortunate 
trip will lower us sadly in the estimation of the Natives; but Mr. 
( aniline; must answer for the gambols of his ‘ lamb.’ 

'i'lie good folks in England will hardly believe li, yet it is never- 
iheless true, that so little is the niilibuij ( haiaeter upheld by the pie- 
sent state-proies-ion through om L.tstern dominions, that the (io- 
\ ernor-denerars band have to tump on fool, or lind their way liovv 
they can on the march ; whilst the menial servants of hi-, LouLInp’s 
household are furnished with elephants to cany them. 

Sl'UC'i VTOK. 

Since wait me,’ this letter, I hnv ■■ Hu tied that Lady \mlieist lias 
held a durbar for the pie-culatiwii ot Nativ e l.idie I could not hav e 
Irhev edit , had it not been bom good mliioi ily , hut w h:*l w ill not cupi- 
dity ha/ard It is said that 1 he i, unled midei the weight of picsenls , 
ot < omse there could have heen no Mi. Stilling prmenl to have taken 
an auount of them , therefore they were all fair earn , — hml, 1 was 
e o! iij; to say , but I hate to comude w it li general opinion. I should 
like to know who presented the Native ladies, and how many hfl- 
liiuuli'd wives were piesented, and who was nth t pi Hess on the occa- 
"1011. I shall endeavour to find out some of the-e particulars. Shame 
"ecins to have taken leave of pm sons in high situations. 


Punwe A.s.sn.wnL.vou at Bunakcs. 

We are much obliged to the cmrcspondcnt who has favoured us 
with the follow in”’ a< count of a public assemblage at lienarc-., of 
(be character of those respect l ay; which W'e lately intimated our wish 
to he favoured with communications, '{’he mein here de-eribed, 
we remember to have witnessed with muJi grutmcilion. A more 
pi( turcsqiie concourse than that w he h is bHiold on this occasion, 
(, unnot well he conceived : when the river is covered with boats, 
mid the ghats crowded with spectators, and the fantastic architecture 
of the temples and buildings animated by moving groups, and the 
most brilliant variety of colour and costume. 
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Public Assemblage at Benares . 

Boor w a MunguL — On the first Tuesday after the Holee, the 
worship of Doorga is prescribed in the Kasliee Khund ; partly in 
consequence of which, and partly from the desire to protract every 
holiday umusement as much as possible, a large melu assembles on 
this day % in the neighbourhood of Doorga Koond ; although there 
is no bathing in the Tulao, the attendance is generally greater than 
on the real festival of Doorga in A sin. The garden walls, from 
iiheloopoor to the tank, constructed with balcony terraces of stone, 
arc seen covered with well-dressed spectators, while those who can 
sport a swaree prefer moving in the crowd, on richly caparisoned 
horses and elephants. There is no regular procession, but parties 
of strolling actors, dressed up as Jogees, with earth rubbed over 
their faces, and bunches of peacock’s feathers in their hands, dis- 
guised as Nach women, as (Jhumarins, Sootrasuhees, and Musulmau 
iuqcers, ply to and fro, dancing and singing, sometimes different 
groups oppose one another in the recitation of verses, and the public 
acchunation awards the victory. The poor are naturally prone to 
laud the blessings of wealth; no wonder, therefore, that such 
ballads, as the following of Nuzcer, are popular among an Indian 
crowd : 

‘ Kource nn the — to khate the ha^ee pukoureean, 

Komve hooee — to ehhooime lujiee luinhee (houreean ; 

Kource nu the — to M>te the kind ee zmneen pur, 

Kource hooee — to sone luge — Audi jiuAieen pur : 

Kource ka suh Julian men — \ih nmph o uugeen hy — 

Kource nuheen— to kource ke phir teen teen by ! ’ 

‘ Without a penny — he content to scrape, up dirt v crumbs 
With a penny — pick and choose, for every dainty comes, 

W ithout a penny —-on the "round lay down your restless head, 

With a penny— like a king, loll on a feather lied. 

Oh ! pennies are huong worldly things the most esteemed of any, 
And the penny less poor wretch is valued — less than half a penny 1 

When the evening approaches, the crowd adjourns to the banks 
of the river, which now begins to alloril one of the prettiest specta- 
cles of which the fdtes of Kasliee can boast. The whole river is 
covered with boats of all descriptions, lit ted out with platforms and 
canopies, and lighted with variegated lamps, torches, and blue lights. 
'Ihe rich merchants, and such as can afford it, hire parties of Nach 
girls, or male buffoons, and dancing boys. 

I hose who cannot pay for a Nach, gather their boats around one 
upon which it is going forward, and subscribe their mite, when the 
dancer or singer turns towards them. At about nine o’clock, the 
Itajuh h large pin mice floats down from Kamnagur, and takes its 
place off the middle of the towm ; the Rajah himself, however, gene- 
rally prefers rowing about incognito, in his sonamookhee, smoking 
hia hookah, and listening to some favourite warbler in the service 
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of a more fortunate master. Year after year did he thus follow, 
with longing eyes, the celebrated Ifingun, whose history is rather 
romantic, but cannot well be told here. 

The most conspicuous object, or that which most strikes an 
European spectator, is the Rajah’s state bed, with its musquito 
curtains, exalted on the roof of his pinnace. I do not believe he 
ever uses it, for the show lasts, without intermission, until noon of 
the day following ; of course, there are pastry-cook, or putwaee 
boats, in abundance, where ‘ all hot, all hot/ is the order of the 
night. 

The only account which I can obtain of the origin of this water 
fete is, that when Moor Eoostum Idee held the Soubuh of Benares, 
he lived on the banks of the river, (on the Meer Pooshta, built by 
himself,) and the Rajah Bulwunt Singh took to celebrating the Holee 
on the river, perhaps out of compliment, that he might enjoy the 
view from his window; 1ml the name of the day augurs greater 
antiquity of institution. There is nothing religious connected with 
its observance. — (> 'urmimnu Gazette. 


Tun Escaped Captivcs. 

Aw\y, away ' swift, as the wind, 

When rushing in tin 1 tempest’s wrath ; 
Awa\, away 1 the foe’s behind, 

Our base oppressor’s on our path ; — 
The blood-hound fierce, the Arab steed, 
Pursue not w ith the t\ rant’s speed. 

Right on, right on ! now o’er this rock, 

W hat though the ton cut foam below, 
And shake, as with an eaillupiakc shock. 
The tottering masses in its 11 ow ; 

There gapes not such destruction there, 
As in the treaeh’rous loeinan’s snare. 

Yet onwaid ! onward through yon shade. 
Though dark as death’s own vale it lie, 
And thousand perils, there arrav’d, 
(ileum like night’s lightnings tearfully, 
The wild boar’s tibk, the trodden asp, 
Fear not like his relentless gra'p. 

Yet forward, forward’ ocean’s roar 
h heard loud mingling with the ldast : 
Seize yon frail hark upon its shore, — 
The hark of hope, but oh 1 our lust ;tt 
B ut ’tis not now from death wc flee— - 
No, no ! it is from Slavery . 4 ' 



Different Modes of Punisiiino similar Offences 
in India. 

In the' Bombay Courier of ihc.'kl of March last, (which lias recently 
reached us among other Journals from India,) we observe copious 
extracts from Captain Grant Duffs History of the Mahrattas. One 
passage of tliis Ilistor\ describes the conduct of a Brahmin, named 
B.ibajce runt Cokin, who is said to lia\e siipei intended tlie hang- 
ing of two Bullish olliccrs named Vaughan, taken when the Mah- 
raflas and the' I'kiuh-h were in open hostilities, though without re- 
sistance on the p.ut. of the othceis named. 'I'o tins narrative the 
following note is appended, and repeated in (lie ‘ Bombay Courier, 
namely : 

* This person (Colvin) is now a prisoner in a n-onrfrn cuqc, in the 
‘ fort of Siisghm. Bajee Bow (his soven ign) disa\owed the mur- 
1 d«*r of the Vaughans, hut acknowledged that the Residency (the 
* dwelling of Mr. Bipliinslnne, (he pin -cut Governor of Bomh.iv, 

‘ while lesidtnt at Roon.ih) was destroy'd by Ins orders.’ 

The trnn-sn lion adv cited to omim-d in ISIS, now se\en years 
ago ; and In the last adv lies from Bombay we learn, that the con- 
finement of the Bralmiin was still i ontimicd. The 1 Government Ga- 
zette’ of that Ricsidcuc) (for i he ‘ Courier,’ he it understood, is (lie 
ollieial paper of the Go\ernment of Bemh.n) thus molding, with- 
out the least seine of shame, an act of .sinti haibarom inhumnnitv 
as that of keeping a human being m a wooden-cage, like a wild 
hcast, for seven vcais, with the prospect of Iih lingering out his hie 
in this brutal pi non ! 

This act of confinement, and, it is to he presumed, the barbarous 
mode of eifeeting it, was the woik of Mi. Klphnntone, the piesent 
(iovernor of Bomba), when Cmmnissionei in the Deuan at the 
peiiod lefened to. 'I lie vutim of this tigei-hke caging was an 
oflieor hiii.li in the sciviee of’ the lVishwa or Nivcicign of the Mali- 
rattas • and the allegation upon whii h he was sentenced to this igno- 
minious punishment was, that he had ordered the execution of two 
fbij^sh ollueis named above, vvlio weie capltued while litarcliitu, 
from Madras to Bomba), and pacing thiougk the territory of the 
Malnattas, with whom the Mudfish were then at w.ir. It is admitted 
that t lies' olliccrs were pul to dtatli, being taken in ihe enoim \ 
tcintones, and during at tual warfaie ; but it is confidently stated, 
b) persons intimatelv acquainted with the history of those times, that 
no regular inquiry into their alleged mode of execution took ])laee, 
and that no proof whatever was obtained of the Brahmin, now eon- 
fined in a wooden-cage lor life, ha\ ing ordered their lives to be taken 
away. 

This wretched being- was still in his cage in 18^4, being then 
seen by a person who visited the Deccan, where the general ques- 
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tion to strangers was, whether they had been to .see the man, 
or the monster, in the wooden cage. To what place the poor 
creature has been since removed, is not Known. I hit it is be- 
lieved that he is still Kept in his wooden cage, in some pari of the 
interior, nothing ha\ ing publicly transpired cither as to his death or 
his release. It is said, indeed, that since the Knowledge of Mr. 
Hume's motion in the House ot‘ Common,-, for a return of all the 
persons confined by the Indian (io\ eminent, he had not been talked 
of as before. 

It is impossible not to contrast this < ireimistaiico with another 
act, described in the same histm v of the Alain, uta-, In ( nptain (bant 
Dull’, where the same conduct, on the pail of an English ollieer to- 
waids an Indian prisoner, as that imputed to llr Alahratta ollieer 
towards his English piisoncr-, met with a \ei\ ihlVeien! interpreta- 
tion, and a \er\ dillerent i-sue. The Engli h general, Nr Thomas 
Hi lop, hanged up, without mul 01 pioeess, (lie commander of an 
Indian foit, aj'tn he had sun cn<l< i < d ; and though this was proved, 
admitted, and justified, on the giomul ol pievioiis Headier), the 
English general v.a- not inemlv aeqmlo'il, hut 1 • » eived tli»* thanks 
of both Houses of the Untisli Pai liann'iil. ‘ The Malnatta gcnc- 
lal, U.ibajee Emit (mKla, is allcgid to have hung two English 
ollners taKen in time of wai , but alter the\ h„d <-m icndeied . and 
without admision oi jiioof of the alligation being tine, without 
public investigation, liiijiin y , < n* cv abide, without ihe u-ual (onus 
oft i inland defence, he is condemned, like a wild beah ol piev, 
to linger out his e\islenee m a wooden ( ‘ge, .aid to be the soil 
and worn of even wanton ga/ei who m iv dioo-e to make him 
t lie sport of an idle bout ! l»ul we -hail give thehislon ol this 
tiansaetion ot Sn Tliomas IIi-lop, in ( upturn Ciunt Dull s own 
winds, premising that it i-> one English oihrei in the India Com- 
panv s serv i< speaking ol another English oil! ei,gmaflv Ills su- 
|iermr, in the same servile, and theieloie saving nothing mum un- 
favourable than the strut truth of lndoiv inpuies. 'fir pool 
Ihalnmii has had none hut nu mu s to tell his stoiy , or we should 
have piobnbly a dilleicni. veraon of it. Hut, admitting ll to be 
line as alleged, that having (upland two EiimIisIi odnets in an 
eiiciuv’s teintoi v, and in time ol war, (pos-ihl\ -ii-pnfmg tliei# ol 
tnadierv, a-, spie-, -uivcvor-, or com evors of inlrlhgmH e to the 
eneni),) the Hrahmiu Inal oidered them to he bung, and linn nu ii- 

* flic Parliament. u \ Debates of this day i-re ‘ Ilah-ard,’ vol. \\\i\ 
p Wl, March 4, 1S1!),) -tam, that tin -<• ilninks w<n voted arm. mu 
Hut we know <jf our honest friend o( the Native- ol India, who, in the 
House of Commons, gave his .Military vote again-t including Sir 'I liouias 
If islop in this vote of thanks, on the ground of his hanging tin* Indian 
commander after his surrender, a.i above referred to. W mild that bin 
respect for the rights of hmuanitv — whether towards hlack or white 
wen— believers or infidels — were muic generally felt and acted on I 
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ficed two English lives, (though it is contended that no proof of 
this allegation has ever been adduced,) let it be contrasted with the 
following conduct of Sir Thomas IJislop, conveyed in the history 
of the Malirattas, in Captain Grant Duff’s own words : 

Sir Thomas Hislop, as commander-in-chief at Madras, pro- 
‘ eceded to Fort St. George ; but on his way to the southward, he 

* took possession of those places in his immediate route, which 
{ were ceded to the British Government by Holkar. The Killedar 
‘ of Talnier, from o pertinacity common to governors of forts in 
‘ India, resisted the order of surrender (is not tins a virtue 5 ), and 
‘ although warned from the first that he should be treated as a 
f rebel if he refused to obey the orders of his government, he con- 

* tinued to fire on the British troops, A storming party was 
‘ therefore sent to force the entrance of the fort, which is by live 
‘ successive gates : of these, the first and second were passed 
‘ without difficulty; and at the third, the Killedar came out and 
1 surrendered himself. He also returned with the party through 
f the third and fourth gates, which were opened : but at the fifth 
c gate, there was some demur made by the Arabs (not by tin* 

* Killedar, or by any of his Indian adherents), when told they 
‘ must surrender at discretion ; the wicket, however, was at last 

* opened, and a few officers and men entered, when the Arabs, 

* from som k misapprehension, rushed upon them, cut most ot 
‘ them down, and amongst the number killed Major Gordon and 

* Captain M'Grcgor. Their companions behind hearing of what 

* had been perpetrated, w r ith the exasperated feelings of British 
‘ troops, where they suspect treachery, rushed in as fast as they 
‘ could gain admittance, and of a garrison of about three hundred 

* men, one only, by leaping the wall, escaped with life! Sir 77m- 
‘ mas Ihslop , under the same impulse by which the troops wne 
‘ actuated, ordered the Killedar to be Hanoi. n, as the cause of all 
‘ the bloodshed : without reflecting on the probability of his not 

* being even in the first instance wholly to blame for this lamentable 
' catastrophe , and that ms buuseqlext conduct entitled him 

* to clemency!’ 

^ word of comment upon this is unnecessary. The Killedar 
was as barbarously hanged, according to this our own history , 
under the superintendence of Sir Thomas Hi slop, as the Vaughans, 
under that of the poor being, who is, or at least was for several 
years, wasting away his life in a wooden cage! 

Another more recent case occurred not long since, of a Lieutenant 
Fenewiek, of the Bombay Army, being guilty of the murder of a 
Bheei Chief, at a place called Looncr Warra,on the ti3d of January, 
1H23, by causing him to be hanged by the neck, till he died, twelvt 
hours after his capture and surrender, and for the sake of making a 

* tumashau,’ a * merry-making,’ or ‘ sight/ He was proved by a 
jury of his countrymen, after a fair and patient trial, to have been 
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guilty of the deed in question 3 * but, instead of being punished by 
confinement for life, in a wooden cage, he was discharged from cus- 
tody, on some technical quibble, and not even removed from the 
service, or curtailed in any manner, as far as we arc aware, of any 
privilege or enjoyment heretofore held by him ; but let loose to 
hang other chiefs after surrender, or perform nn\ other act of injus- 
tice to which this escape might encourage him. 

Such is the difference between the f.ict of an Englishman hanging 
an Indian, or an Indian hanging an Englishman, after surrender, in 
India-. Who, after this, will dare to say, that, in the eye of the 
British law, all ranks and classes of men are equal ? 


Summary of the Latest Intelligence connected with 
the Eastern Would. 

Since our last, we have received papers from Bengal extending 
to the middle of April ; from Madras to the end of the same month ; 
and from Bombay to the beginning of May. These contain many 
articles of local interest, but afford very insufficient data for any 
general summary of the state of public affairs. We. select, how- 
ever, such portions of their contents as appear to us most likely to 
interest our English readers, in addition to the articles already in- 
terspersed among those intended for our Indian readers in the early 
part of the present number. It is the constant aim and object of 
this work to furnish information which ‘-hall be at once useful and 
acceptable to both of these classes, but the due apportionment of 
the space to be given to each, is a matter of more ilillieulty than 
would perhaps he conceived. The growing interest felt by the 
English community respecting India is such, however, as to induce 
us to encourage this feeling by making our pages more and more 
the means of laying before them the discussions of the Press in 
India itself, (which, without such re-publication in some European 
Periodical, have no chance of being read here,) whenever they relate 
not merely to personal or stiietly local questions, but involve points 
of general interest connected with the commercial or political 
relations of the two count ties, and involving in their issue (lie wel- 
fare of either or both. Keeping this principle in view, (without, 
however, excluding occasional reference to lighter matters when 
sufficiently attractive,) we proceed to the selections named, beginning, 
however, with the private correspondence to which we have access. 

Bengal. 

The private intelligence from Bengal is various, and of consider- 
able interest. We have had an opportunity of seeing n number of 
lettejfc from thence, addressed to different iiuliv idols, and from them, 

rr- — — — — 

* See. report of the trial at full length in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ of 
January, 1825, vol. iv. p. 1IG, and p. 2/5. 
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as well as others that have reached us circuitously or directly, we 
have been able to select the following passages, not perhaps all in- 
tended, but certainly all of* ullieient public interest and importance, 
to meet the public eye. 

1 The Press, hy the demand for the article, continues to gain 
strength, in deliance of primings and crushing*. The men I have 
named above h are all enthusiastic in the cause, and show much tact 
in contriv ing just to pie-o on the boundary line.' 

‘ Mr. Turton, as you already know, no doubt, has ratted quietly 
into the Advocate-Generalship, and, l suppose, ought to be con- 
firmed, on the principle that such men arc the most useful to their 
new employers ! Spankies, Fergussons, Ke. tve. 

i Horace Wilson still edits the Government Gazette, { stupid by 
authority,’ except in nutter-, of Oriental literature and the like. 
He has preserved his usual dignified silence in regard to Buck- 
ingham's triumph, and Bankes's conviction of libel. Even in his 
own peculiar line, he gets into ludicrous scrapes. He made a 
gross blunder lately about /I It hat, whom he accused of aiming at 
divine honour*, having 4 lllla \kbar’ inscribed on his tomb at Se- 
cuudra ; whereas every Tyro in Vr.ihic, Persian, and Oriental his- 
tory, knows the word to be 4 Vllahv e Akbar,’ one of the numerous 
attributes or ascribing* of piaise and glory to God, the one God 
whom Akbar endeaumied to establish as the sole object of worship 
for Christian, Jew, Moslem, and Hindoo, in the new system of uni- 
versal religion, which he tried to set up, (sec 4 Bombay Transactions/ 
live or six years ago, Colonel Kennedy’s Paper.) 

* The ‘ Government Gazette’ got qni/z.ed for writing the Dictator 
Sylia, like Scylla of the Straits , hut he never enters into any con- 
troversy. The ‘ John Bull’ is still Dr. Brvco’s property, and he is 
the real Editor, under the < loak of Meiklejohn, Ins brother-in-law. 
He has lately given a Sunday otlsct from it, under the name of the 
‘ Oriental Observer’ — jmni s Preacher ! and likewise owns and edits 
the ‘ Oriental Quarteily,' a production quite contemptible for talent, 
or any thing, but thefeioeious hatred winch this renegado of the old 
‘ Mirror’ exhibits towards Buckingham, and which delights his 
friends in power. 

* Among the on dils is one, current here, that the labour of read- 
ing over the newspapers of the day, to mark and bring to the notice 
of (iov eminent censurable passages, has devolved for some time on 
the Chief Secretary’s impartial and blue-stockinged lady, (Mr. Lush- 
ington,) who complained to a friend that Lushington had not time 
for it ; and as somebody must do the duty, he had devolved it on 
her! This couple, it is said, leave Calcutta in July to go up the 


* We arc, of course, too well aware of the danger to them to repeat 
their names here.— Eu. 
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river, and thence march to Bombay to return overland with I\Ir. 
Elphinstone, who wants to be Governor-General, or Royal Ambas- 
sador to Persia or Constantinople, or to get into the corps diploma- 
tique in Europe, for which his slav ish and pulling newspaper-scribes 
at Bombay say his ‘universal genius/ tam murti quam mcrcuno , 
eminently lit him ! 

‘ Akin to the Press question, are the plagiarisms of Dr. Bryce, 
who has been found out recently in having scmlchj and tawdrily 
copied whole passages and thoughts from Blair and others into his 
sermons, printed and preached. 1 have sent \ on various newspaper 
scraps, among which \ou will liud plenty of squibs on this sore 
subject. The reverend polemic is di iven almost mad with shame 
and disgrace, so much so, as to have commenced prosecutions 
against the ‘ Bengal Chronicle,’ and the. ‘ Bengal Ilmkaru.’ He 
expects to have the benefit of the usual dislike of Judges to all 
Presses, and all libels, when emanating from the liberal side of the 
people. Ilis experience ot one honest Ton Judge (Sir \ntony 
Buller) ought to have taught him better, and 1 doubt if the present 
( lnet Justice will act up to Brvec's expectations. But at, all events, 
the mortification lie will suller in the exposure of his unclerical, 
worldly, sordid, libellous, and scunilous doings, when cross-exami- 
nations shall unmask this masked Editor, will far more than counter- 
balance any benefit of damages he may obtain ; and, at all events, 
allord line spoit for the friends and foes of' the reverend h> porritc. 
B hat a life he has led of double-dealing, slide, meanness, and 
mendacity ! But his hour is almost come ! and tins pestilent and 
hend-like parson is writhing in an nine* that would be his last, in 
India, if he were not held up, as lie is, hy the \d.mutes, and parti- 
cularly b) the Lushington party , because Ins fall would be the 
tiiumph of the honest and liberal-minded m India. 

‘ The publication in the ‘Oriental Herald,’ of Lord Amber, st’s 
appeals to the Indian ‘ Public' against his employers, which has 
just reached us, has caused great private merriment, and it is said 
the ship John has at length (nought his neal. \o doubt the usual 
address will be got up. We are onl\ a public when we are to be 
taxed, or to lend our money, or vote addresses in praise ! 

Scindiah is dead, and has left no heirs, lineal or (near) collateral. 

1 1 is widow, it is said, is to be supported by Government in the suc- 
cession j but, if so, it will be necessary to hold her up by the usual 
subsidiary force, with usual terms, and there cannot be but several 
risings of feudatories or competitors ; for Scindiah ’s country was an 
aggregate of recent shreds and patches , it abounds in powerful 
zemindars, with forts, and has been a great refuge of discontented 
and disbanded chiefs, Pindarries, and others, thrown out of bread by 
the successful result of the operations in Central India in 1H17 and * 
lbl8. The Rajpoot portion of Scindiah’s subjects, to the south and 
West of Gualior, were with difficulty, and very recently, subdued 
L 2 
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effectually, and "will doubtless have a struggle t° get ^ rcc ^ rom 
Mahratta domination, 'which they particularly abhor. 

1 Runjeet Singh of Lahore is in very bad health, and not expected 
to survive more than a year or two at most. His death will be the 
signal for many a dispute. His conquests, also, are very modern, 
and of prodigious extent ; and lie lias very recently raised and dis- 
ciplined a compact, though not, as yet, a large body of regulars, 
under some very clever French and Italian refugees, and more such 
are on their way to him from Europe. 

f What a figure poor Lord Amherst has made of himself in his 
silly tour ! Nothing could be more absurd and unwise, in every 
point of view, than his childish curiosity leading him to Delhi, to 
raise knotty points of ceremony with the King, which had better 
have been left unsettled. A line expense his idle trip must be alto- 
gether, and a cruel useless harassment to the impoverished ryots 
every where, in convoys, supplies, plunderings, and derangement of 
public provincial business in every department !’ 

Bonn vy. 

The private intelligence tioin Bombay continues to be interesting, 
and sufficiently exposes the causes of the great hostility there felt, 
and expressed, towards the ‘ Oriuital Herald’ and all its readers 
and contributor-. We could exped nothing else than the hatred 
and denunciation of tho-c who find in its pages such faithful accounts 
of their misdeeds ; and we take the expression of their anger only as 
proof of the effective nature of om reproof. When they praise us, 
indeed, we may well begin to he apprehensive that all is not right 
on our pait. Till then, we shall indulge the belief that our strictures 
are not wholly useless. 

The ‘ Bombay Courier,’ which is the official Paper of that (io- 
vernmont, and so avowed by its being made the channel of all offi- 
cial orders to the Fast India Company s Civil and Military Servants, 
continues to be edited by a Mr. Macadam, one of those servants, a 
surgeon in the Bombay Aimv, in defiance of the order or regulation 
of the Directors, sent out to India two years ago, prohibiting, on 
pain of dismissal, any of fluir seivants from being connected, as the 
editors or pioprietors, with any political or periodical publication 
whatever. Such is the contempt with which laws made here are 
treated by the Governors in India, when they do not square with 
the notions of those who are in power on the spot. It is pretended, 
at Bombay, that because the ‘ Bombay Courier ’ is not the actual 
pioperty of the (iov eminent, it is therefore perfectly independent of 
it. But neither is the ‘ (iov eminent Gazette ’ of Calcutta, the pro- 
perty of the (iov eminent. It belongs to the "Military Asylum, or 
“Orphan School ; and the ‘ London (ia/ette’ and * Court Circular’ ot 
England belong also to private individuals. But the fact of the re- 
spective Governments making these papers the official channel of 
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all their orders, and announcing, at the heads of each, tlut notiliea- 
t ions appearing i u them are to betaken as sufficient proof of their being 
published by order of the Governments in question, is quite sufficient 
proof of their entire dependanee on the Governments of which they 
arc the official organs. Besides which, in the case of the ‘ Bom- 
bay Courier, it is almost wholly the properly of members and func- 
tionaries of the Bombay Go\ eminent, who aUo, in retaining their 
shares in it, act in defiance of the positive orders of the Directors, 
and is edited by one ot their servants. The notion of independence 
therefore under such ( ircunistaiices, is too absurd to be entertained 
for a moment. 

As a specimen of the talent as well as the.v/m/7 of this pretended 
independent Taper, we select the following doggerel from the num- 
ber for the 1 7 th of February last, in reference to the <io\ernor of 
Bombay, the Honourable Mr. Elphinstone, on whose breakfast-table, 
of course, this grateful incense was laid, though we hn\c much too 
high tin opinion of his talents and understanding, to say nothing of 
his good taste, not to he disgusted with such contemptible poetry 
and such wretched adulation . 

* Our worthy Governor (long life to him) was there, 

‘ And seemed in every body's delight for to share ; 

‘ And though fiom us till lie’s about to sever, 

‘ We ne’er shall forget him — Oh! never, no! never.’ 

Mi. Elphindone is a man of too much penetration and experi- 
ence not to know that Sir John Maholm, or any oilier successor, 
would not be a month in powci, befoie he, or any other e\-( ioveruor, 
would be forgotten; and the homage now shown to him, be paid to 
whoever should ha\e the good plan's and high salaries to dispense. 

It is the office and its putionuge th it is worshipped, like the gods 
of the Africans, for their power of giving favours in return : not the 
individual. Poor Lord Hastings was a recent and a melancholy 
instance of that prolhgary and ingratitude which js so common (o 
all worshippers of power in every part of the globe, hut in the East 
above all other quarters. 

We have seen a late letter from Bombay, descriptive of the sort 
of deception practised there to deceive the authorities in this country 
(for there it can deceive none) ; and knowing that both at C alcutta 
and Madras similar delusions have been attempted, we can readily 
believe in the accuracy of the statement respecting Bombay. The 
truth is, that where there is no free press, or, in other words, where 
no pen or tongue dare censure public men and public measures but 
at their peril, addresses, and other modes of praise, are worthless, 
because there is no proof whatever of their conveying the real sen- 
timents even of those who sign them. The following are a few only 
of the paragraphs of the letter referred. 

' You have seen, no doubt, in the [ Courier/ the account of the 
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meeting of the Native School Book Society and he grossly adula* 
tory speeches of the Natives of Bombay to the ‘ beloved head of our 
society (as Mr. Elphinstouc is railed). l)o you really suppose these 
arc the .speeches of those Natives ? Look at the language. Ihey 
arc, in fact, composed and written out by some of the Committee, 
of which Committee, Dr. Macadam, (the Editor of the ‘Courier,) 

<5 who inserts them in his paper, is one. They arc then handed to 
* 4 ; 'these Native speakers, who read them with great diflieulty, some- 
times, indeed, they cannot read them at all, and who do not under- 
stand a word of them, but are much astonished and pleased at the 
applause which follows their effusions. 


‘At the meeting of 1ST), a Parsec of some eminence could not 
read two words of his own spcedi; and after a long and vain 
attempt, was obliged to hand it to his son, who was a better Eng- 
lish scholar Ilian himself, to read for him. At the same meeting, 
a Hindoo Native could not read ten words of his own speech, and 
was literally obliged to sit down alter many absuid attempts, which 
nearly convulsed the met ting with laughter. 


‘ Our Governor has all at onto become a liable to the Natives, and 
aims at popularity with them. Till latch he never thought about 
them; his chief object has been popularity with those who had a 
voice in England, and p.u ticulurly with those who had a voice in 
Leadenlmll-street, and he gained that popularity by a very simple 
expedient, namely, In letting the C i\ il servants do as they pleased, 
and increasing their salanes. But this license of t lit' Civil Servants 
was, of course, oppression to the Natives. Among the Civil Nei- 
vants those who fawned the most were sure to get the choicest 
things. Adulation was the price paid for every thing, and this 
could not be too gross ; he is now, however, become tillable to tin' 
Natives. The (iov ernment-house was lull ol them oil the last 
new year’s day. Shall 1 tell you the rea-on of this change ? Mr. 
Elphinstone is turning evetv stone to get an address from the 
Natives upon his leaving the (iovernment. lie will of course 
succeed. It will be drawn up In one of bis Civil friends, and 
not one of the Natives who may be asked will dare to refuse bis 
signature.’ 

We can the more readily behove all this to be strictly true, from 
the following simple fact. The greatest pains have been taken at 
all the Piesidencies, but especially at Madras and Bombay, to 
create an impression on the minds of people here, that the Natives 
of India were not merely regardless of the favour shown to them 
by the British Parliament, in admitting them (by Mr. Wynne’s 
Bill) to sit on petit Juries in that country, but that they were dis- 
satisfied with it, as imposing duties on them which were degrading, 
troublesome, and without either honour or profit. At Madras, the 
imposition was exposed, by its being shown that the very reverse of 
this representation was the case. And at Bombay, so far are the 
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Natives from being' displeased, that they have actually drawn up 
and signed very numerously, (not prompted by their (inventors, 
but in defiance of their known wishes), a petition to the British 
Parliament, in which they thank the Legislature for the benefit 
thus conferred, and mince their high sense of its \alue, by pray- 
ing that it may still further be extended m> as to enable them to sit 
on Grand Juries also ! This petition \\ ill, no doubt, be sent home 
and presented during the next session. It is thus that facts eon-* 
timnilly refute the interested assertions of those in India, who are 
not contradicted there, for the plaine-t of all reasons, that the press 
is either in the hands, or entirely under the control, of the govern- 
ing body 5 and that no man dare say any thing x\ liicli they pro- 
hibit, but at the peril of all bis fortune. \\ bo can ever expect to 
hear the real state of amj ease under such restraints as these ? 

Our readers will remember the legal decisions recently given in 
favour of Native merchants, who had brought their actions into the 
Supreme Court of Horn bay against the Government ot that Presi- 
dency, and obtained verdicts. The following extracts of late letters 
from that quarter, shows bow this opeiated, and what means were 
resorted to to prevent this demand for justice becoming too general. 

‘ The Rajah of Colapore bad talked a few mouths since of com- 
mencing proceedings in the Supieme Court against the Mast India 
Company for a large sum of money due to him. All at once 
a force (including, among the ies|, artillery) were under orders to 
march to lus frontier 1 or, lather, to be m readiness to embark for 
his territory. The rumour of his intended action against the 
Company dropped ' — The silence ot death supervened !— 1 he force 
was accordingly countermanded.’ 

( Many actions, like that of \meiclmnd’s against the Last India 
Company, were threatened, hut the same silence has billowed. No 
one dares even to mention the subject , and unless the injured 
party happens to live within the protection ot the British laws, it is 
absolute madness to proceed ag'inM any ot the Indian Governments 
for redress.’ 

Progress of the Goyeknok-Ge.xek w, ix jiis lout tiihomiii 
the Interior or Ixmv. 

The Bight Honourable the Governor-General and suite arrived 
at Meerut on the morning of the bth of March. Ills Lordship, 
escorted by the body-guard 1 , and attended by the ladies and gentlemen 
of his suite, was met on the high road fioin Delhi, by Major-General 
Hcynell, commanding the division, the ollicers of his stall, and a 
squadron of his Majesty’s With Lancers. At about halt-past seven, 
this brilliant procession entered the sheet of troops, which, in honour 
of the occasion, had been formed on the road, leading from the 
mansion of lier Highness, the Begum Mumroo, to that ot Mr. Glyn, 
the collector, which had been appropriated for his Lordship s resi- 
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dencc. The Governor-General alighted under the usual honorary 
salutes. At eleven o’clock of the same day, Lord Amherst held a 
levee, which was attended by the civil and military ollicers of 
Meerut, and many gentleman from other .stations In the evening, 
Lady Amherst held a drawing-room, at which the ladies of the sta- 
tion were presented to lit r Ladyship. 

On the morning of the O’th, the Governor-General, escorted by 
the body-guard, proceeded to the grand parade, when his Lordship 
was received by Major-General Keynell, and the whole of the troops 
underarms. After a beautiful display oi military marneuv res, the 
troops passed before his Lordship in review' order, the colours flying 
and the band playing. Lady Am'ieM, Miss Amherst, the ladies of 
the suite and of the station, honoured the review with their presence. 
In the division orders of the day, entire satisfaction of the Governor- 
General was notified by the Major-General commanding. In the 
evening of the same dav, Loid and Lady Amherst were entertained 
at a dinner, hall, and supper, by the civil and military ollicers of the 
station. 1 1 is Lordship and family arrived at a quarter before seven, 
under a salute of nineteen guns, at the compound of the horse 
artillery mess-room, will' ll wan adorned with brilliant illuminations. 
As soon as dinner was announced, and the company began to move 
into the dining tents, the band playing God sue the King, wo ob- 
served an interesting groupc of little tlower-girls, strewing roses 
and jessamine bet ore our noble vjMtom,as they pas; ed up the spacious 
area of the tent to the dinner table, which was splendidly covered 
with plate, contributed by individuals for the occasion. Upwards 
of two hundred persons sit down to dinner, and our noble guests 
were pleased to express themselves highly gratified with the tasteful 
arrangement of the banquet. After dinner, and the usual toasts, 
the healths of Lord and Lady Amlmrsl were proposed, in an appro - 
pi kite speech, by Major-General Keynell, a salute of nineteen guns 
lrom the artillery lines responded to this compliment, and his Lord- 
ship, with much feeling, expressed, in the name of himself and Lady 
Amherst, their high sense oi the marked attention and cordial hos- 
pitality which had distinguished their reception by the residents 
of Meerut. The company then repaired to the ball-room, which 
was handsomely fitted up with ornamental tiophies and decorations. 
After a sumptuous supper, dancing re-commenced. Our noble 
visitors retired at a late hour. On the forenoon of the 7th, Lord 
Amherst gave audiences to several civil and military officers. In 
the evening, the Governor-General and Lady Amheist proceeded, 
under honorary salutes, to the parade-ground, where his Majesty’s 
31st regiment was drawn out, preparatory to the solemn occasion 
of the presentation of colours to the regiment by Lady Amherst. 
As soon as her Ladyship had committed the new banners into the 
hands of the junior ensigns, the Governor-General, in the name of 
Lady Amherst, made an appropriate and impressive address to 
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Colonel Cassidy, commanding the regiment, which was followed by 
three cheers and the usual ceremonies. All the European inha- 
bitants of Meerut, 'and numerous vhitors from the neighbouring 
stations, were present at this interesting scene. On the same night, 
Lord and Lady Amherst were entertained by Colonel Cassidy, and 
the officers of the 31st, at a Lull and supper. The dancing-room 
was elegantly fitted up ; at one end was an ornamented star and 
coronet, ut the other, a well executed painting of the Kent in flames, 
in which were strikingly represented the horrors of that awful event ; 
after an excellent supper, the new colours were unfurled and dis- 
plmed, and the healths of his noble and distinguished visitors were 
proposed by Colonel Cassidy, in an appropriate speech, in which 
the Colonel complimented his regiment on the honour which had 
that day been conferred upon it, and which had never before been 
conferred in the Upper Provinces. Lord Amherst replied with much 
felicity of expression, in an animating address to Colonel Cassidy, 
and the officers of his regiment. Dancing recommenced, and the 
company did not disperse till a late hour. On the evening of the 
stli, the Governor-General entertained at dinner the principal ladies 
and gentlemen of Meerut, visitors from neighbouring stations. On 
the morning of the ffili, his Majesty’s 1 6th Lancers were reviewed 
by the Governor-General; the dust having been laid by the rain, 
which had fallen the preceding night, the superb equipments, the 
glittering lances, and the brilliant evolutions of (bis distinguished 
regiment appeared to full advantage. After the review, Lord 
Amherst visited the riding school, where the l.mee exercise was ex- 
hibited by a few selected horsemen. His Lordship and family 
breakfasted with Colonel Arnold, and the ofliecis of the ltlth, in the 
public mess-room. In the evening, Major-General Uevuell enter- 
tained Lord and Lady Amherst at a miMcal party. 

On the morning of the 10th, the Governor-General reviewed his 
Majesty's 3 1st ; the steady movements of this well-disciplined and 
distinguished regiment, were highly commended, and his Lordship 
and family breakfasted after wauls with Colonel Cassidy and Ins 
officers, in the public mess-room. 

On the llth, Lord Amherst and family attended divine service 
at St. John's church. The text chosen by the Kcv. Mr. Kishcr, was 
the 5th verse of the 20th Psalm, ‘ We will rejoice in thy salvation, 
and in the name of our God, will set up our banners;’ in allusion 
to the solemnity which hud taken place that week. Our respected 
pastor, in an appropriate discourse on the perils of the ocean and 
on miraculous preservation, exhorted the regiment he was address- 
ing, to cherish their new banners, not only as incentives to future 
deeds of heroism, but as emblems of the past mercies of Providence. 

On the morning of the llth, the Governor-General and suite 
quitted Meerut under honorary salutes ; his Lordship, on this occa- 
sion, wus pleased to dispense with the ceremonial which had been 
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observed on his arrival. The camp of the Governor-General halted 
at Dourala, on the road to .Saharunpur. 

The Governor-General ariivcd at Delhi on the 15th, and had an 
interview with the King on the 17 th of February. The King 1 met 
his Lordship in front of the throne, and after embracing him, led 
him to a chair of state. 1 1 is Majesty conversed with much cheer- 
fulness and affability. On the Governor-General taking leave, his 
Majesty also arose, and taking him by the arm conducted him to the 
ante-chamber. His Maje-ty was to return his Lordship’s visit on 
the Friday or Saturday following. We understand a vast number 
of persons of consideration had assembled at Delhi, whose presenta- 
tion would, in all probability detain his Lordship there, till the 
lirst of this month, when the journey to the lulls would commence. 

Advices from the Governor-General ’ k camp, to the C M of March, 
give us the following particulars of his Lordship’s Visit to Delhi. 
His Lordship was met at Muttra, on the ,'Hst of January, by the 
Prince Mir /a Selim, bearing a complimentary message and invita- 
tion from his Majesty the King of Delhi, and on the following day 
Lord Amherst returned the \ isit of his Royal Highness. The camp 
halted a day at Firo/apore, in the Mewattee country, where his 
Lordship was entertained at dinner by Nawab Ahmed Buksh Khan, 
the Jageerdar of the surrounding territory. 

On the loth February, the Governor-General reached Delhi, and 
was met at the Lahore gate of the city In the King’s eldest and 
third sons, Mir/a A boo Zollar, and Mirza Babar, who conducted 
his Lordship to the Residency. 

The morning of the 1 /th having been lixed for the Govcrnor- 
General’s visit to his Majesty Akbcr Shah, his Lordship proceeded 
in state to the palace at eight o’clock, accompanied by the Resident, 
the whole of the stall' and suite, and a numerous party of English 
officers, civ il and military. The whole of the troops of the garrison 
were drawn out in the front of the principal gate of the palace, 
under the command of Lieut. -Colonel Wilson. . • 

When the Snwarree reached the inner gate, called Nuqqar Khaneli, 
the several gentlemen in attendance alighted from their elephants, 
according to custom, and proceeded on foot, whilst the Governor* 
General was carried in his tonjolm (chair) to the steps of the Dcwan 
Khass. The King came into the* hall of audience from the apartment 
called the Tusbeeh Khaneli, at the same moment that the Governor- 
General entered on the opposite side, and meeting his Lordship in 
front of the throne, embraced and welcomed him in the most cordial 
manner. His Majesty then ascended the Tukht-i-Taoos or Peacock 
throne, and the Governor-General took his seat in a state chair below 
it, on the right ; the Resident and other officers present, as well a" 
the chief personages of the Court, all standing. No nuz/.ers were 
presented. After a short conversation, consisting entirely of expres- 
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sions of a complimentary and congratulatory nature, the King took 
a handsome string of pearls and emeralds from his neck and placed 
it around that of Lord Amherst, his Lordship rising to receive the 
Royal gift. Utter wai then given by the King, and his Majesty, 
descending from the throne, took the Gov ornor-General by the arm* 
and led him to the door of theTusbeeh Khanch, where his Lordship 
took leave. .Salutes of nineteen guns were tired from his Majesty’s 
]>ark of artillery, both upon the entry and departure of the Governor- 
General. 

On the l l°A, the gentlemen ot his Lordship’s staff and suite, 
twenty in number, were intiodueed to the King by the Resident, 
each presented the usual iSu/zir and received a Khelaut. 

On the morning of the ‘2 1th, the King proceeded to the Residency 
to return the visit of the Governor-General, when his Majesty was 
received with even demolish at ion of respect and honour. His Lord- 
ship, attended In his suite, went out half the distance to meet the 
King. On his Majesty’s arrival, he took his seat on the Peacock 
Throne, which had been previously placed in the principal room of 
the Residency for the purpose, and the Governor-General, as before 
sat on a state chair to the right, cv erv other person present standing. 
At the proper time presents were brought ior his Majesty, consist- 
ing of one hundred and one trays of jewels, shawls, and cloths of 
various kinds, two elephants riolilv caparisoned, and siv horses with 
eostlv trappings. The Governor-General then rose and presented 
the utter-dan to his Majesty, after which his Majesty signified his 
intention of taking leave, and was conducted by Lord Amherst to 
the royal litter in the veranda. 

On the ( 2t)th, his Lordship was visited by the Heir Apparent, 
Mirza Aboo Sulfur, and eight of the King’s sons. His Royal 
Highness was conducted to the Residency by Sir ( . Metcalfe, and 
met at the head of the steps by the Governor-General. The Prince 
sat in a state chair on bis Lordship's right, and the sons of his 
•Majesty were seated below ins Roval Highness according to their 
ages. Presents, consisting of liffy-one trays, one elephant, and 
three horses, were given to the Heir Apparent, and twenty-one, 
liftcen, and thirteen trays, with horses, to eac h of* the junior Princes, 
ihe following day the Governor-General returned t hi: Heir Appar- 
ent's visit at the Koodsia JJagli, and was received with the same 
honours and ceremonial obsei vanees as had been shown to his Royal 
Highness. The Gentlemen in attendance were all seated in the 
presence of the Princes on both occasion^. 

During the Governor-General's stay at Delhi, his Lordship held 
durbars for the reception of the Nuwab Meer Khan, the Rajah of 
Kishengurh. Missions from Jyepore, Hoondec, Kotali, Kerowlee, 
and numerous Chieftains and Jageerdarsof the neighbouring country, 
who had assembled there to pay their respects, and the principal 
personages of the palace and inhabitants of the city, were also pre- 
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sented. Ilis Lordship returned the visit of the Nuwab Meer Khail, 
the Raja of Kisengurh, and Nuwab Fyze Mohemcd Khan, and par- 
took of an entertainment at the house of Begum Sumroo. 

The camp was pitched at Shahdera, on the ‘2d, across the Jumna, 
on the road to Meerut. 

A letter, dated Delhi, Feb. ‘17, 1S 1 27, says — ‘ Yesterday a durbar 
was held at the Residency ; not le^s than sixty persons were pre- 
sented, amongst whom were Doonjun Saul’s two son*, one of them 
was wounded in the thumb at Blmrtpore ; he is a fat unwieldy boy ; 
they arc both residing at Delhi under Sir (’. Metcalfe’s protection, 
at the request of their father. This morning all the Princes of the 
Blood came to the Residency ; they are a line-looking race of men, 
but from their poverty dress badly ; the Heir Apparent looked splen- 
didly, his face very much resembling those of the older Emperors, 
lie received one elephant and three horses, superbly caparisoned, 
two trays of jewels, and lifty-nne of shawls, kiukobs, muslins, &c. j 
the others received presents of less \ahie, proportioned to their rank. 
A little boy, the son of the King’s third son, who died at Allahabad 
in the fort, and who was his favourite, was placed alone on the left 
hand of the Governor-tumoral, by the express desire of the King, 
as a mark of distinction, and he reeen rd the next best presents. This 
evening Ameer Khan’s visit is to be returned, and to-morrow two 
other durbars will beheld. On Thursday the King entertains the 
Governor-General and suite at dinner, and on Friday we march. I 
had nearly forgotten to infoim you that on the ‘26th Lady Amherst, 
went to the palace to \isit the Queen, to whom she presented a 
splendid diamond necklace. At se\en o’clock this morning we paid 
a visit to the Heir Apparent, and a \cry amusing one it was ; the 
Poet Lam eat came forward and recited some complimentary verses 
on the Governor-GcncraLs visit to Delhi, which were presented, as 
also .some specimens of Persian writing. The Prince called his 
Lordship his brother, and presented his daughter to him as hi,* 
niece, a \ cry pretty -looking girl of about six years of age.’ — Govern-^ 
ment Gazette. 

St imp Tax in Cauttta. 

'Phe following are among the productions of the Indian Press 
which this subject has drawn forth, in addition to the graver matters 
of argument and remonstrance which we ha\e elsewhere given : 

Taxation. 

I hud a dieain, which was not all a (beam, 

Golden and silver coin were gone ; the Shroffs 
Did wonder cackling thronJi the drear b.uunr 
Listless, and cashless, and in mouldy heaps 
Chattels and goods lay blackening in the air. 

Morn came, and went*, and came, hut no relief, 

And men forgot their squabbling in the dread 
Of this their grim taxation ; and all hearts 
Weie chill’d into a selfish prayer ’gainst Slumps. 
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And tliey did live with catch poles • and the pilts 
And palaces of great ()ui-hi’s — the huts 
Of wretches who near Bow Ba/anr do dwell — 

Were trod hy bailitts. Patience was assum’d ; 

And men were gathei’d into grinning groups, 

To talk by stealth about each other's Stamps. 

Happy weie those who dwelt without the ditch 
Of the Malirattas, and Entalh’s line. 

A fearful hope was all the towm contain’d : 

Agents appeal'd on tire ; but hour hv hour 
They shnurg’d their shouhleis. Kditmial stars 
Bla/’d, and were extinguished. All w as black. 

The brows of men, by the despairing light, 

Wore a most wrath lul aspect, as by tits 

The taxes fell upon them Some sat down 

With folded arms, and x.iwn’d ; and some did rest 

Their chins upon their sighing breasts, and smok’d ; 

And others limned to and fro, and call'll 

For their sireais to bring their lulls (all stamp’d) 

\\ 1 th mad disquietude at the items star’d ; 

Abused them lor the amount ; and then again, 

With curses, threw the lulls m each one's lace, 

And kick’d them out, and roai’d. Fat Baboo’s shiiek’d 
And, taxilied, did Hotter all aimmd, 

And flap their dumpy .11 ms. The biggest wigs 
Wen* tame and tremulous. Assessors crawl'd, 

And twin’d tliemsehes among the multitude, 

Pushing and squeezing — taxing rum food. 

And leasts ami dinner-parties weie no more, 

And simkin there was none. \ meal was bought 
With pice, and each sat sullenly apail 
tiorgmg himself m l'Iooiii ; no love was lell ; 

The town was hut one thought — and that was stamps, 

Immediate and notoi ion- , and the p.mg 

Of taxes fed upon all euli ails — men 

Died, and then hones were tax'd as was theit flesh , 

Tax’d sngai'il pinin’, weie hv tax’d Inal-. de\ out 'd, 

Si 1 eats 111(01 ill’ll Vainst S.iliib-lugir, s.iu- one, 

And lie was taitlilu! foi a time, and Kept 
The inwmous t.u-gatlieiers at l>av, 

Till hunger seized them, and the dinnei horn 
Lured their lank jaws ; hmiselt sought out no food, 

But with a dinning and peipetii.il moan, 

He bnu<\ c laved, and getting none, lesolved 
To < I. inn his share ot pcnaltx — he wept, 

The (iuwd was taxed 1 >) degiees , hut two 
Of an enormous fatness did escape, 

And they weie Baboo s ; and they met beside 
A smalt green table in a lawyci’s room, 

When* bad been heap’d a mass of solemn bncfs 

Por an unholy usage ; they raked up 

And shivering urged their huts, then its, tin. 11 amis, 

( )f feeble negativi s against the stamps, 

Blew for a little life, and made a flame 
Which was a mockery , then they lilted up 
Their eyes as it grew darker, and beheld 
A taxman's visage — saw’, and shriek’d, and died — 

Even of their vexatiousness they died, 

Unknowing how to wiiggle an escape 

From tax— that searching fiend. The world was tax’d, 
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Calcutta city was a dismal lump 1 
Horseless, shiplvss, tradeless, penless, inkless — 

A lump of woe, and chaos of \ile tux. 

Horses, dogs, and birds, were all assess’d, 

And nought untax’d e’en moved along the streets ; 

Sailors — all grogless— -wander'd through the ‘town, 

The Town-11. ill fell dow n piece-meal ; gaiety dropp’d 
Into a slough of taxes ne’er t’ emerge— 

Piddles weie mule ; and bachelors look’d crave, 

And ga\e no halls ; and matches there weie none ; 

Inforinets swagger’d lound with lampail air, 

And Toiies perish’d; taxation had no need 
Of aid fioin them — She was the Cimri.se. 

Letter of Veter (Jordon r jo the Editor of the ‘ Madras 
Col RIER.’ 

Sm, Madras, March 7, 1 827- 

Oxh would suppose that till now the good tolls s of the City of 
Palaces had not seen a stamp there. 

They forget how they coveted the drudgeiy of a copying machine 
countersigning stamps at a few annas per thousand. 

This stir shows strongly the difference between direct and indirect 
taxes; and between taxing persons vntiiully represented, to those 
who aie without hope ot their interests or representations being 
attended to by their sowieign. 

The decree went out, the world was taxed, grievously — yet not 
a groan found its edio. We are ready enough to allow these 
kings of the East to take tribute of strangeis, pro\ idl'd ourselves are 
free. 

In ISOS, stamps were introduced ‘ with the view of adding 
eventually to the public resources, without burthening individuals. 
This added to the Mohammedan law a new crime, and punishes it 
with seven years’ transput tut ion. 

Howannahs for goods, under ten rupees value, were then free 
from the charge of a stamp , now they are subject to that charge. 
It is miserable to see an old woman, on her handful of salt fish, 
which has repeatedly paid land custom, rowannah and fees, having 
to pay one anna land custom, and one anna rowaiYnah. 

"Now, thank (lod, we a bo are to see it : and they are to feel its 
inconveniences in some small degree, but the diegs arc for the 
poor of the land. 

The curse of this <ountry, the thread of the existence of the 
separate (lov eminent, is the separation* between the European and 
Native subjects. 

I welcome the Stamp Act to the Presidency, and hope it will be 
supported by summary process, with all its apparatus. I would 
also that it should be followed up with a court of wards ; and that 
the search for betel should be extended to lavender and otter. The 
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salt practice of the interior extended to the town ; this is lnit a hint 
of the changes 1 would desire in order to produce similar interests 
in the few and the mail) ; to join the head to the stock. 

Paul Pry enumerates his Majesty’s and the Honourable Com- 
pany's civil, military, medical, commissioned, non-commissioned, 
covenanted, and un-eo\ enanled servants as chiefly affected. I beliey e 
that man is so linked to his neighbour, that blessings and curses 
operate on all mankind. 

Undoubtedly, a considerable portion of it y\ill be paid by the 
money of merchants resident in (fie, if Britain ; a greater portion by 
consumers and dealers in tin- United Kingdom. 

You inform us that the Cape colonists are diyided on the subject 
of this fresh burthen. In another of your columns you show us 
how they reason on such subjects . free inhabitants of the 


L $ .! 

('ape •> l(» 0 per head taxes 

(ireat Britain - 10 0 

Prance I 1 0 

Portugal Old 'A 

Prussia 0 Id 0 

Ireland Oil (i 

Poland 0 M S 


This is mere di helling , \sia is the model of taxation , first take 
then land, then as much of tin annual produce as seems lit at the 
moment , more afterwards on any pietence. 

This we have copied and imponed upon, for \ye neither love or 
tear either Cod or man. 

We have, moreoyer, improyed the latter brain h of collect ion, by 
adding to it all the means knoyyn in Kmopc, yyheic it foims the 
i hief resource. 

W'v readily concede poyyer and yyisdom enough to tax an hmidied 
millions of changers, but disioyei a deficiency in (axing some. 

The liberty of tin* press was a subject on yybicli the ready public 
nearly all felt alike. 

The King’s Postage Ac t was one 1 vyliich interested all Kuiopeans ; 
but the Stamp Ac t y\ ill lie a bond of union bctyyeen all men ot 
whatever rank or colour. It yy ill tend in a slight, degree to teach 
Us all a truth of yylnch I bad no idea until lately. A senate, and a 
house of representatiy es, formed of existing matci jaK, would operate 
beneficially in reliey ing the lawgiyer, and in participating in the 
< are of the state. 

I believe that no province of this earth enjoys a smaller share of 
hs own legislation than does the territory dependant on Port St. 
George. Your most obedient servant, 

Peter Gorjiox. 
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A Nbw Vision op Judgment. 

I had ft vision as 1 lay, 

Stretched on my couch the other day, 

When my brain had got heavy and eye-sight dull, 

Poring over that morning's ‘Mull.' 

And it seemed to me as if l stood 
In the midst of a countless multitude ; 

Who garni with a fixed and stupid state 
On a great red Lion up in the air, 

Who trod a black cloud to and fro, 

Scornfully eyeing the crowd below, 

And cru< king o’er head, at every step, 

His tail as a coachman cracks his whip ; 

And at every stamp the lion did make, 

That wretched multitude seemed to quake, 

As if an electrical apparatus 

Were giving them all their last quietus. 

And I heard a faint whisper grow stronger and stronger 
‘ Petition the Lion to stamp no longer ■’ 

And, oh, how these poor sons of peidition 
Like drowning men caught at the word ‘ Petition •’ 

And I heard a terrible scribbling then, 

And the mingling voices of legal men ; 

And it seemed as if by a coalition, 

All people rushed to sign the Petition. 

Tint I looked, and the Lion shook his mane, 

And he roared till the multitude quaked again, 

And they ran like sheep, and left behind 
(The shoes •) that same petition unsigned ! 

Their flight was rapid, but something diet ked it, 

In a quarter whence ’twas least expected ; 

And the dread of that stamping came on again, 

And they blushed at their flight so base — so vain 1 
For sudden— a terrible voice, though single, 

Made the ears of all who heard it tingle, 

And public feeling bin st down like a hut, 

And the very gound echoed, ‘ Peter (Jordon for ever 
but, oh! the rape of the Lion then, 

How he stamped and he ronml and he stamped again, 
And how the dark iloud giew darker below him, 

And his countenance changed, that I could not know him 
How his tail kept cracking like distant thunder, 

Till the frame of that cloud seemed lending asunder, 
l thought of my sins and the Judgment Day 
Till my senses reeled and I swooned away. 

How long 1 lay I could not say j 
It must have boon many a weary day — 

Hut 1 looked about me, nud 1 knew, 

It was the year of our Saviour thirty-two. 

And there was the self-same multitude, 

And there was the Lion up in the cloud ; 

But, Lord ! what a change from the rojal brute 
That was wont to stamp xvith so firm a foot ! 

The great black cloud which he used to tread 
Had dwindled to a very shred, 
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And his footing 1 upon it was now so frail, 

He was frightened even to wag his tail ; 

And he cursed himself in his royal woe, 

* Oil that 1 had not stamped it so ! ’ 

When a luckless hole that escaped his view, 

Let a hind leg of his Highness through, 

And fast he plunged and kicked and roared, 

Calling aloud for help on the Board. 

But the Board was deaf, and the hole it grew 
So big that at last the Lion fell through ; 

And the crush of his fall, and the awful yell 
That rung on my ears as the monster fell. 

And the damning hiss of a world’s derision, 

Made me gasp, and shriek 1 awoke — 'twas a vision ! 

1 a slj>nl } 1827 . — Cahuttu Chronicle. J. C. $. 

Advocate-General op Bengal. 

T. E. Ton ton, Esq. has been appointed to act as Advocate-Ge- 
neral during the absence of J. Pearson, Esq., or until confirmed 
from England. — Bengal IJurkaru . 

Native Imitation of English Manners. 

Notwithstanding the freedom of our comments on a late occa- 
sion, onr native friends, we are happy to iind, have still full confi- 
dence in our liberality, and do not hesitate to request our assistance 
to give eclat to their festivals. We have been requested, by very 
sufficient authority, to insert the following, of the accuracy of which 
we make no doubt, and we are equally satisfied that it will have 
due effect, tin; postscript especially. The idea of promulgating such 
‘ News of Fashion,’ through the columns of a newspaper, is decid- 
edly of English origin, and will bo hailed as an encouraging speci- 
men of the progress of enlightened customs. In fact, the advantage 
here, is on flu^ side of the globe, and the substantial promises it 
holds forth, would be an obvious improvement on the intimations 
of an ‘at home’ in the ‘Herald’ or ‘ Morning Post.’ 

‘ A Native Festival is to be celebrated at Baboo Ilooplol Mullicks, 
in Chitpore Hoad, Calcutta, on the evenings of the 14th, 15th, and 
Kith inslant, (April,) in the grandest and most splendid style $ an 
English hand will be in attendance, and the nautches and entertain- 
ments will excel every amusement of the kind ever witnessed at this 
Presidency. 

‘ Tickets are under distribution to the Baboo’s friends, and all the 
respectable ladies and gentlemen of the Presidency who may feel 
desirous of honouring the Baboo with their company. 

‘ P. S. Gunter and Hooper arc to furnish the supper, and to sup- 
ply the best champaign, claret, and all kind of wines and liquors, 
^c. &c.’ — India Gazette. 

Storm in tiie Neighbourhood of Calcutta. 

Chandcrnagore , March ‘29.— It was about live o’clock in the 
afternoon of yesterday, the 28th of March 1827, when indications 

Oriental Herald, Vol 15. M 
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of an approaching storm appeared. It commenced with sheet 
lightning, and distant thunder, wind south-east. At a quarter be- 
fore six, the wind chopped round to the westward, varying from 
west to west-south-west, blowing hard. At length a shower of 
hail commenced, which lasted fifteen minutes, and the whole plain 
around us resembled a field of snow. The hail was so very large, 
and made such a report upon the tile flags before our Bungalow, 
that at lirst I actually thought the castle and fort was being 
stormed. We gathered three buckets full, and, w ithout exaggera- 
tion, the largest of the stones were full four inches in circum- 
ference. When partly dissolved, the heart of them resembled a 

fish’s ejej and some of them resembled a shell. Old T 

conclude d that it certainly w’as a shoal of frozen fish, and put it 
down in his log-book as such. A severe hurricane followed, ac- 
companied with thunder and lightning, which lasted nearly two 
hours. During the remainder of the night it was cool and plea- 
sant . — John Bull. 

Seram pore, March 30, 182?. — Last Thurday night, at a quarter 
past ten o’clock, a severe storm accompanied with a heavy shower 
of rain, with hailstones, fell in Serampore, and lasted for almost an 
hour. The stones were uncommonly large, so much so, that each 
of them was equal to the size of a goose’s egg, and pouring down 
in abundance with a tremendous sound. The effects have injured 
many of the branches ;ind leaves of every tree in my garden ; small 
mangoes and leeches were destroyed at a great rate, and very few 
left in the trees. In fact, I do not think there will be any fruit 
this season. My gardeners were employed sweeping all the p,ut 
of the garden from six this morning, until six in the evening. 
The stones were gathered with each other, and their appearance 
were similar to a large stone of one or two maunds weight, all 
were melting through the night, and the whole day to-day : on the 
whole I never experienced any thing of the kind in my life, and it 
was a most shocking event that happened. — Pillars, walls, win- 
dows of some of the pukkah houses were injured, besides the loss 
of the huts and choppers of many poor classes, which is beyond 
extremity. 

Here is the 2ith of March, and no rain, with the exception of a 
few partial showers to the southward, about the 1 1th and 12th in- 
stant. There is now every probability that the indigo sowings 
will be much later than they have been for many seasons back ; 
and the inevitable consequences must be an unprofitable winding 
up. We had half our cultivation sown before the 10th of March 
last year ; still the produce, in general, did not average u fourth of’ 
that of the three or four preceding ordinary seasons. Our principal 
dependence being on February and early March sowings, there is 
every likelihood that this will turn out, if possible, a more disas- 
trous season in Low r er Bengal than the last. These arc cheering 
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prospects, while we are daily, and indeed, I may say, hourly 
harassed by the unrestrained encroachments and interminable arti- 
fices of the surrounding talookdars, who consider our scattered 
property “ fair game” for their unseemly speculations, now re- 
duced by them to a system of legal robbery, under the specious pre- 
text of a “competition in trade!” — Calcutta Chronicle . 

Murder of an English Officer, in iiis Voyage up the 
Ganges. 

Some weeks ago, we gave a brief account of the atrocious murder 
of Lieutenant and Pa) master Monk, of his Majesty’s 31st regiment, 
on his passage up the (ianges, on the 4th of December last. Our 
cotemporary of the ‘ India Gazette 1 now enables us to add the 
following further particulars of this melancholy event, which he 
received from a friend at Meerut. 

Mr. Monk was proceeding with a detachment of the regiment, 
under the command of Captain Holton, by water, from Dinapore. 
Heing some days behind the fleet, and \er) anxious to join it, lie 
quitted his budgerow at Henares, and proceeded thence in a small 
oolak of about 300 maunds, in hopes of joining the fleet more 
expeditiously. 

On the evening of the '1th December, Mr. Monk’s boat came to 
for the night at the end of a long sand-bank, below the village of 
Chuekoa on the right bank of the river, and opposite Hoorepoor on 
the other. 

The place is situated about half-way between Allahabad and 
Mirzapore, and is described ns a long low furrowed bank of sand, 
of a peculiarly w ild and desolat ■ aspect, and the banks on each side 
being high, and intersected with deep ravines. The locality had a 
bad name, on account of the reputed lawless disposition of the 
inhabitants j and Mr. Monk was advised by the manjee of his boat 
not to put up there, but to pass to the other side of the river j un- 
happily for himself, he did not attend to this advice. 

The crew of Mr. Monk’s boat consisted of a manjee, golyah, and 
live dandies. There were also on board, Mr. Monk’s dobee, and 
his .son, a boy of about twelve years of age. It is not unworthy ol 
remark, that three of Mr. Monk’s servants had absconded the day 
prev ious to his murder. 

Between the hours of ten and eleven o’clock, the boat was 
attacked by a band of decoits, supposed to be about fifty or sixty, 
vonic of whom entered the bow from shore, while two other parties 
uf the same gang broke into the oolak from a dingy on each side. 

The golyah was on watch in the bow, and was speared at once. 
He died of his wounds two days afterwards. The rest ot the crew 
were at this time sleeping on the chopper of the oolak, when the 
dobee (who was on the front part of the chopper; was awoke by 
the cries of the golyah. Hearing also his master calling out from 
M2 
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the inside to know what was the matter, he jumped down on deck, 
and saw Mr. Monk, who was at the door of the apartment, or rude 
kind of cabin, and in the act of lifting* up the purda at the entrance, 
hastily informed him that they were attacked by decoits. At this 
juncture the dobec himself (who had a glance of the decoits break- 
ing into the cabin, from tfygir doongas on each side) was thrown 
overboard into the river, and made his way to the bank, but after- 
wards returned to the boat. 

From his evidence, and that of the dandies, it seems that the first 
thing the decoits did was to bind the -crew. 

It is supposed, that they then hound the unfortunate Mr. Monk, 
and cast him into the stream, as there was a great noise heard as of 
a violent struggle, followed shortly by a plunge or splash in the 
water, as if something heavy had been thrown overboard. 

On examination of the cabin, every thing was found in great 
contusion, Mr. Monk’s trunks were broke open, and the property 
missing. One of the feet of the couch was found wrenched otf, as 
if the poor man had desperately clung to it. His sword was lying 
on the iloor, with the ornaments torn away. In short, the confused 
state of the things in the cabin indicated that the deceased had made 
a desperatft resistance. 

A human skeleton, it is said, has been found near the spot 
where the murder was perpetrated, supposed to be the remains of 
Mr. Monk. 

The Magistrates of Allahabad and Mirzapore have, we learn, 
taken the most active steps to ascertain all the particulars, and dis- 
cover the perpetrators of this foul deed ; a reward has also, we 
believe, been olfered for the apprehension of the murderers. 

Mr. Monk, it seems, had very little property with him at the 
time, and nothing of value. 

The conduct of the three servants who deserted him the day pre- 
vious to the murder, is not without suspicion. A sharp inquiry has 
been instituted after them. 

It may be satisfactory to persons proceeding up the river to learn 
that a strong police thanna is immediately to be established near the 
spot . — Madras Courier. 

Murder or an Enclisii Officer at Nagpoue. 

A report has been some time in circulation of the murder of an 
oflicer at Nagpore ; from a letter, with the perusal of which we 
have been favoured, dated at Kamptee, (the British cantonment near 
Nagpore,) the &Id February, we have deduced the following par- 
ticulars relative to the melancholy occurrence alluded to : Lieut. 
Dallas, ot the Rifle Corps, having disposed of his house, had com- 
menced to build another, and had pitched his tents in the compound 
of the new house, in which he was living } it appears an oflieer of 
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the same corps had his tents pitched in the same compound, and 
the servants of the deceased were lodged in a baggage-tent close at 
hand j over the latter, we are led to believe, a sepoy was stationed. 
On the night of the 22d of February, some villian entered the tent, 
whether with the intent to rob or to assassinate is yet doubtful. It 
is presumed the miscreant must have been in some measure dressed, 
a large turban, a cumley, and a string of beads, having been found 
in the tent ; an unusual incident in cases when plunder is the object, 
and especially from the small inducement which offered to attract 
the notice of a thief, there being, as we are informed, scarcely any 
property in the tent, except a few articles of furniture, &c. What- 
ever might have been the object of the villain, it is evident a scullle 
must have taken place, the table, glasses, &c., having been found 
upset. It appears no other person slept in the tent ; but that his 
chockra, or servant-boy, was sleeping outside of it. The oflicer in 
the neighbouring tent, as well as the chockra, heard the struggle, 
and on the deceased exclaiming, ‘ Chor, chur , Klntluscc puckcrro 
the otlicer immediately ran over to the tent, and on approaching it, 
he saw the villian run off and his friend drop ; and came up only in 
time to see him breathe his last. The deceased was wounded in 
three places, one wound on the right side, another on the left 
shoulder, and a third on the breast ; the latter was three or four in- 
ches dec]). We understand the sepoy, stationed near the baggage- 
tent, pursued the assassin, but bearing the screams of the ^lioekra 
over his poor master’s body, unfortunately gave up the pursuit, and 
returned to the tent. 

A letter from a friend at Nagporc adverts to a tiger hunt, which 
took place in that neighbourhood on the ‘ 27 th of February, when a 
small party of gentlemen, mounted on elephants, succeeded in kil- 
ling a large, tall, and ferocious tiger. II is length was ten feet two 
inches, whic h, we believe, is rather uncommon. 1 1 is height, however 
was more extraordinary, being four feet two inches ; and the cir- 
cumference of what our correspondent calls his fore-arm, was two 
feet and a half inch, and stout throughout. The monster had killed 
a bullock on the f 2bth, but bis depredations were soon destined to 
be terminated with a v cngeance. When lie found that the game w as 
up, he showed much pluck, and charged in such desperate style that 
he had nearly annihilated the mahout of one of the elephants, but 
luckily did no more mischief than leaving the marks of bis claws 
deeply indented high upon both sides of the elephant’s head.. Al- 
though he received several shots, which knocked him down repeat- 
edly, he charged several times before he received the coup do grace. 

While on the subject of tigers, we may as well mention a circum- 
stance which lately happened at Amherst Island, which shows that 
nil desperandum is a good rule in the most desperate circumstances. 
A tiger breaking into a shed in which a colt and a pony were shel- 
tered, killed the former. The pony then attacked the tiger ahd 
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pummelled him so heartily with his heels about the head and ribs, 
that he knocked out some of the monster’s teeth, and all his courage, 
for he had just strength enough to crawl to a nullah hard by, where 
he was found by the Natives shortly afterwards, as he appeared so 
much bruised that he cosjrtVrdly move ; they accordingly fell upon 
and killed him with bhidgwis. Previous to this, five horses had 
been killed near the same spot . — India Gazette. 

Death, Policy, and Character of Maiia-Rajah Dowlut- 
Rao Jmndiaii. 

On the evening of Saturday, the 31st of March, a discharge of 48 
minute guns from Fort-William, in Calcutta, announced the death 
of Maha-Rajah Dowlut-Rao Sindiah. 

The Maha-Rajah had for several months, we understand, laboured 
under a lingering disease, from which there was no hope of ultimate 
recovery ; so that the melancholy event which has just happened 
was anticipated ; and all proper measures had been taken, we pre- 
sume, for preserving public tranquillity, and settling the succession. 

Notwithstanding his tedious and serious illness, the Maha-Rajah, 
we have understood, has left, no will ; at least, so far as our informa- 
tion goes, none has been found. 

Perhaps the omission was caused by that dilatoriness natural to 
some valetudinarians, and the unwillingness of determining upon a 
task of a disagreeable nature, that could not but give rise to melan- 
choly reflections ; or, perhaps, his Highness was satisfied that mat- 
ters would be duly adjusted and settled after his death, whether he 
left any directions to that effect or not. 

Sindiah’s reign could not be called a happy one, although it closed 
more prosperously than that, of some of his contemporaries, which 
was owing rather to the decision of others, and peculiar political 
circumstances of the times, than his own talents or deserts. 

His life was chequered by those floods and ebbs of prosperity, and 
extraordinary contingencies, which are to be expected in that of a 
Mahratta Prince ; but in these he was more passive than active, and, 
in general, was ruled more by the ad\ ice and intrigues of others 
than by any original movements of energy in his own mind. 

Accordingly, in the history of British India, for a period of some 
thirty years, he will be found at one time with another, to have played 
a considerable part on the political arena ; but his military talents 
were not of a first-rate order ; and whatever v iews he might have 
indulged in of independence and conquest, he never was any thing 
more than a partisan. 

Impelled no less by the encroaching policy of his neighbours than 
his own vanity, he always kept up a large military establishment, 
but iu general it far exceeded his financial means, and he was not 
unfrequently exposed to the disagreeable necessity of listening to 
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the clamours of tumultuous troops long in arrears. To silence these, 
when money was not immediately to be procured, he was sometimes 
obliged to send out his troops to subsist themselves the best way 
they could in the surrounding country. 

Annies that in extensive regions haebtota accustomed to license 
and plunder were, as matters might hapfp^for the exigency dictate, 
confined to tracks comparatively small; consequently the sphere of 
their violence being diminished, the burden of their exactions in 
many places became intolerable, and districts before cultivated and 
populous, were sometimes rendered waste and wretched. 

Ev en for the supply of personal demands, Nindiah was often obliged 
to have recourse to bankers, who, at large rates of interest, furnished 
them with such occasional advances as he stood in need of. Con- 
cerning a Mahratta potentate, it is some praise, it may be claimed, 
to say, that he was content to borrow, when he might have pillaged. 

For many years he was too much swayed by the counsels of Shir- 
zee Rao Ghatgay, his connection with whom rendered him unpo- 
pular. This man's cruelties and enormities rendered him generally 
detested, and his name is jet remembered with horror in the districts 
where he pei petrated his atrocities, which were instigated by avarice, 
and a natural love of violence and rapine. Nindiah, though not cruel* 
himself, jet shared tit times the obloquy of the crimes of Ghatgay 
and men of that stamp. 

Not only was this Ghatgay a constant instigator of outrages, but 
he cherished the most \ indent hostility against the Uritishj from 
which sentiment, events have shown that Nindiah himself was not 
wholly free. 

Impelled by evil counsellors, no less than by the confidence of 
ignorance, and the hopes of delusive advantages, he was occasionally 
driven into measures which often terminated in disaster, and at one 
time almost in total ruin. 

The death of his ev il genius Ghatgay was important, both in tran- 
quillizing the domestic feuds and public dissentions, which it, seems 
that turbulent agitator was perpetually exciting in Nindialfs domi- 
nions. 

At one time his insolence had so far overcome the patience of Sin- 
diah, that he had him seized. This adventure, wliidi was by no 
means an easy one, or free from danger, was very successfully and 
happily executed by the late Colonel Messing, then in Nindialfs ser- 
v ice, and another person. Ghatgay was again restored to confidence 
and power ; but at length fell a victim to his own contumacy, and 
died a violent death, being speared by a person who had orders to 
arrest him. Dowlut llao, if lie did not exactly order, seemed to 
approve of the deed, and it is said ‘ that lie lias all his life been a 
prey to remorse for the atrocious actions to which he was induced 
tolendhis sanction, when under the influence of the monster Ghatgay/ 
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Sindiah’s name in the late times frequently occupied a conspicuous 
place in the stirring topics of the day, on account of the important 
events in ■which he was engaged, and his collusion with the Pind- 
haree system, which, at one time, it was supposed he encouraged, if 
not fostered, in the hopes of making it a powerful instrument of his 
own purposes. 

By having lands in Sindiah’s territories, the Pindarees had a 
place of refuge where they might concentrate their strength ; and 
opportunities were not wanting whereby they might extend their 
dominions by conquest and hereditary encroachments. 

The growth of this body (which was somewhat similar to that of 
the first Mahrattas) was rapid to an extraordinary degree. When 
the Mahrattas, having, as it were, obtained a sufficiency of territory, 
ceased to spread themselves, the Pindharees, who had attended their 
armies, were obliged to plunder the districts of their former pro- 
tectors for subsistence. To the unemployed military adventurers ot 
India, particularly to Mohammedans, the life of a Pindharce, we 
are told, had many allurements ; but the Mahratta horsemen, who 
possessed hereditary rights, or had pretensions to respectability, did 
not readily join them. 

The predatory visits of these robbers were like a whirlwind or a 
pestilence, sudden, unforeseen, devastating. Whilst they continued 
.their excesses, marauders of all descriptions sallied out to join them, 
or to profit by their presence, and whole districts became a scene of 
rapine, conflagration, and dismay. ( The ordinary modes of torture 
inflicted by these miscreants, were heavy stones placed on the head 
or chest ; red-hot irons applied to the soles of the feet ; tying the 
head of a person into a tobra or bag for feeding horses, filled with 
hot ashes ) throwing oil on the clothes and setting lire to them, be- 
sides many others equally horrible. The awful consequences of a 
visitation from the Pindharees, can scarcely be imagined by those 
who have not witnessed them. For some time, until the districts 
in Malwa, Marwar, Mewar, and the whole of Kajpootana were ex- 
hausted, and the Pindharees were encouraged and excited to venture 
on more fertile fields, their ravages were chiefly confined to those 
countries and Berar. A few of them, however, ventured almost 
every year into the dominions of the Nizam and the Peishwa, though 
little notice was taken of them by the British Government, whilst 
they refrained from molesting its own subjects and territories. 

At length matters took such a turn, that the British Government 
could no longer forbear interfering. The collision of conflicting in- 
terests and fierce chieftains, includiug Ameer Khan, Sindiah, Holkar, 
the Pindharees and the Rajpoota States, rendered the people on the 
British frontier miserable j all the elements of predatory power being 
stirred up in an unhappy range of country, till Ameer Khan and 
Sindiah began to found higher hopes, foreseeing a prospect of sup- 
port from the Peishwa and other allies, 
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A plan of an extensive confederacy was formed to thwart, if not 
to overthrow, British supremacy, at the head of which was Bajeo 
Row. This, however, with a genius, energy, and wisdom, upon' 
which it is unnecessary to dilate here, the Marquis of Hastings sig- 
nally overturned. He, by a grand stroke, succeeded in the complete 
suppression of the predatory system in Central India j gave peace 
to those desolated provinces, and security to the rest of the country. 

iSindiah’s intentions, at the juncture alluded to, were well knoWn 
to be any thing but friendly ; however, before irretrievably placing 
himself in a false position, a judicious maneeuvre was executed, 
which disarmed one important member of the confederacy, and JSin- 
diali signed a treaty, which really ensured his own safety ; and 1m 
remained, we believe, from that time until bis death, a faithful ally 
of the British Government, which, but for an obvious siuister in- 
fluence, he was, perhaps, always disposed to be . — Bengal Uurkaru . 

Maharajah Runjeet Sing. 

It appears by the IJkhbars, (Native India Tapers,) that up to the 
2 d March, the Maharah was at Lahore. A petition from the com- 
mandant at Attock was received, stating that in consequence of bis 
having received intelligence of parties of Yvsef/eys, Noor/eys, and 
Milkies, to the amount of .10, 0(X) men having taken up arms, an 
army was dispatched against them 3 but they met near the fortress 
of Hakoot : 2 (XX) men were killed and wounded on both sides, and 
the enemy was dispersed. Monlovee Sadoolah and others, four 
sirdars, with many other persons, were prisoners 3 7 <X) of their horses 
and a large quantity of ammunition came to hand. Salutes were 
ordered to be tired on this occasion, and Koor Klmg Sing receive^ 
orders to proceed towards Attock. After perusing a letter from Var 
Mahomed Khan, the Maharajah expressed his dissatisfaction of the 
conduct of that chief, and said to his vakeel that the grand army 
will turn him out of the country 3 the vakeel urged his master's in- 
nocence, and in verification thereof, stated that hi' had sent an army 
against the rebels ; but Runjeet considered it as mere mockery. 
Orders were dispatched to Mons. Lord, to direct the movement of 
the army marching from Bhoolpore, towards Attock. 

Indian Travel lehr. 

We have been favoured with the perusal of some letters written 
by Mr. Guthrie, one of the companions of the late Mr. Moorcroft, 
who unfortunately shared the fate ot that lamented traveller. \Ve 
intend to publish extracts from these letters, as soon as we can find 
room for them. One is written on the bark of the birch tree, which 
was so much employed by our northern ancestors as a substitute for 
paper, that the word book is said by etymologists to be derived from 
the same word. It is singular that we should find this substance 
put to a use in the heart of Asia, which was generally believed to 
be confined to the extreme north of Europe.— Bengal Uurkaru > 
April 7 . 
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Wednesday Scptunber 26, 1827. 

The minutes of last Court having been read, 

The Chairman (the lion. Hugh Lindsay,) laid before the Proprietors 
the list of the .superannuations made since duly last, according to the 19th 
section of the (>tli chapter of the By-laws. 

The Clerk then read, at the request of Mr. Hume, the names of the 
persons who were upon the list. The first was Mr. Ilenry Matthews, 
aged fifty-one years. 

Mr. Hume wished to know, whether Mr. Matthews had resigned from 
ill health. 

The Chairman answered in the allirmative. 

Mr. Dixon stated, that if such was the ease a certificate of the cause, 
ought to be produced, and he 1i listed that such certificates would in fu- 
ture appear on the list of superannuations. 

Mr. Wk.kam said, that by Act of Parliament, a person if sixty-five 
years old, or about that age, might re>ii»n without producing any cer- 
tificate at all, but if he were under sixty-five, he must produce a certificate 
of ill-health. 

The Chairman then laid before the Court certain papers relative to 
the College at llaileylmry, and the seminary at St Addiseomhe. 

The lion. Dowlas Kinnaird wished to know, whether any gentle- 
men were sent to India without having gone through an examination at 
the College. 

The Chairman stated, that eight gentlemen had been sent out, ac- 
cording to an act of Parliament lately passed, and that a day of examina- 
tion was now approaching, when a certain number more would be sent, 
out under that Act, who had never passed through the College. 

Mr. Hume wished to know low many cadets had been sent out to 
India during last year, and how many had received their education at, 
Addiseomhe. 

The account was read by the Clerk, and laid on the table. It appeared 
that the total number of cadets educated at the college during the last 
year, was .‘199, of whom .'10/ had been appointed to commissions in the 
cavalry and infantry in India, and ninety-two had been sent to the Alilitary 
Seminary at Addiseomhe. 

Mr. Hume asked what was the gross expenee, after deducting the 
receipts, which the Company had been put to. 

The Clerk stated, that the total expenee was 80-1//. 9s. { J</. for 145 
pupils, making an expenee of about 5//. for each pupil. 

Mr. Hume thought some arrangement should be adopted with respect 
to the education of ollieers, by which every individual sent out to India 
might be fitted to discharge the duties of his situation. 

The Chairman said, that the Hon. Proprietor seemed not to be aware 
of the number of pupils which Addiseomhe contained. That College 
did not, and could not keep up the annual supply of cadets for India. 

The Hon. Douglas Kinnaird said, that an examination of the officers 
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before they went out to India, was only so far just and reasonable ; and 
no man ought to complain of that examination being required before 
hiMvcnt out to India, where lie weuttoexerci.se certain functions of 
much greater importance to any of those which an European olficer was 
required to discharge. 

The Chairman then stated, that the General Quarterly Court was 
further made special ‘ for the purpose of submitting to the Proprietors 
for their confirmation, the Resolution of the Court of Proprietors of the 
20th of June, approving of the unanimous resolution of the Court of 
Directors of the 2.‘hl of May last, granting to Major-General Sir A. 
Campbell, G. C. B , a pension of 1000/. on the grounds therein stated.’ 

Mr. Humk did not rise to oppose the present motion, baling on ft 
former occasion stated his approbation of tin* grant. He had, on that 
occasion, asked the Court of Directois, whether they bad taken into 
their consideration the sen ices of the army who had served under that 
gallant General, and he now wished to know whether any decisive reso- 
lution had been come to with lespeet to offering a grant to that army. 

The Chairman stated, that the Bengal Government hud decreed that 
a reward of three months batta to that part of the army, which had been 
employed in Ava under twelve months, and that six months batta should 
be given to those who had served upwards of a year. The Court of 
Directors came to the resolution of doubling that amount, and lie begged 
leave to say, that then the amount considerably exceeded the sum paid 
by the Burmese to the Indian Government — he meant the fifty lacs of 
rupees. {Hear.) 

Mr. IIume asked whether the relatives of those who fell during that 
struggle, would derive the same advantages as those who survived. In 
eases of prize-money, a share of the money was allowed to the. relatives 
of those who died, but he did not know whether this custom was attended 
to in cases of a grant. 

The Chairman begged leave to state, that the relatives of those who 
fell during the Burmese war, will participate in the grant, in the same 
manner as those who survived. 

Captain Maxpikld desired to know whether that grant applied to the 
marines as well as to the army. 

The Chairman stated, that the marines and the navy had had batta 
allowed them from the first, which the army had not; and that, there- 
fore, neither of those establishments would participate in the grant. 

Captain Maxpikld .said, that he had been misinformed, if any grant 
had been made to the marines on this occasion. 

The Chairman stated, that batta had been specially made to them 
for their services in the war. 

Mr. Humk stated, that he had reason to believe that batta had not been 
allowed to the Bombay marines. He knew that the Bengal marines re- 
ceived not onlv batta, but treble the pay of the officers of the legitimate 
service of the Company. 

The Chairman stated, that the officers of the legitimate service had 
received us much as the officers of the Bengal establishment. The 
fcaine batta had been allowed to both from the beginning of the war. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 
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APPOINTMENT OP A STAFF CAPTAIN TO THE SEMINARY AT 
ADDISCOMHE. 

The Chairman stated, that the Court was further made special ' for 
the purpose of laying before the Proprietors, for their approbation ami 
confirmation, according to the 17th section of the (Ith chapter of the By- 
laws, a resolution of the Court of Directors, of the 20th June last, for 
the appointment of a Staff-Captain to he attached to the Military Semi- 
nary at Addiscomhe, with an allowance of 15s., per diem, as pay, and a 
further allowance of 201. 5s., per annum, in lieu of diet. 

Mr. IIume rose to express his regret, that after an endeavour had been 
made to obtain an account of the expenses attending the College of Ad- 
discombe, only that of the professors had been put down, and no part of 
the military expenses. It Mould be satisfactory to the Court to know, — 
as their appeared to be two establishments, — what was the expense of tin 
military part. The expenses of the professors amount to 4(>d(H , and lie 
should be glad to know what was the amount of the military establish- 
ment connected with the College of Addiscomhe. 

The Clerk then read the amount of salaries from Midsummer 182ti 
to Midsummer 1827, which was 7,815/. l!hv. 8tf 

Mr. Hume said, that according to that account there would be left 
,3200/. as tin* military expense, lie did not object to that item, but lie 
observed, gradually from vear to year, a considerable increase, beginning 
at 1500/. or I fit Ml/.’ and going on to 7000/ oi WOO/ He left it to the 
Directors to consider bow far they weie outstepping a fair remuneration 
for the services ol their servants, who would, under a proper salary, re- 
main useful and attentive to their duties. He thought it would be bcttei 
to have a separate detail of the military ami civil establishment, when the 
account was laid Indore the Court 

The Chairman stated, that the lion, l’romielor did not take into con- 
sideration the increase of the pupils at Addiseoinbe, which amounted to 
150 within two years. To educate the whole 150, it would cost the Com- 
pany 8000/. 

Mr. Hume said, that three times that amount would educate the whole 
number who went out to India; and he was one of those who thought 
that no eadet should be allowed to proceed to India without first being 
examined. 

grant of 20 000/ to the marquis or Hastings. 

The Chairman stated, that the Court was made special ‘for the pur- 
pose ol laying betoie the Pioprielors, for their appiobation, a Resolution 
of the (joint of Directors, of the 3d nil., gi anting to the present MaripiD 
of Hastings the sum of 20,000/. on the giounds therein stated.’ 

The resolution being read, 

TV C h airman stated, that previous to moving that the Court adopt 
the resolution which bad been just read, be would beg leave to offer a 
very few observations upon the subject In the fust place lie felt great 
satisfaction in mentioning to the Couit, that this i evolution had been 
signed by nineteen meinbeis of the Court of Directors, but in mention- 
ing that circumstance he did not mean to s;iy that it had been carried 
unanimously. He was quite sure that those who differed in opinion from 
the majority of the Court of Directors had been actuated by as honour- 
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able, fair, and lionet motives as those who had signed it. He would, 
however, pass over all that had taken place since the. last General Court, 
and would only ohsene that, after the Manilas of Hustings arrived in 
England from India, he had been appointed Governor of Malta, for 
which place he departed, and where he died in the discharge of the im- 
portant duties of his situation. During last year, the late Chairman had 
brought before the Committee of Correspondence the state in which the 
Marquis of Hasting’s family had been left, for the purpose of proposing 
some mark of the Court's approbation for the services of the late Mar- 
quis. The proposition met with some discussion in tin* Committee of 
Correspondence, and there were some dillerenccs ol opinion on the sub- 
ject, in consequence of which the proposition was not proceeded on, and 
no resolution was brought belore the Court ol Directors. Shortly after, 
he (the Honourable Hugh Lindsay) had the honour of being placed in 
that chair, he gave notice to Ihat’Comt of Directors of his intention to 
bring before the notice of the Court the services of the late Marquis of 
Hastings, for the purpose of affording some aid to His lainilv. I hat 
proposition was not received with that unanimity which he hoped, and he 
vieldod to the general opinion of his colleagues, and withdrew his motion, 
giviugnotiee at the same time that he would again bring the subject under 
their coiisidei ation. Accordinglv he did bung forvvaid a resolution, which 
was something like the one which had been just read to the ( ourt, and he 
did so because he felt it to be his duty to'place before the notice of the Court 
of Dilectors the services of the Marquis of Hastings, and the necessities 
of his family He was quite sun* that, he had no light to mention 
the necessities of his family, if it were not lor the services rendered by 
his family, lie would take the liberty of stating vvliat be knew to be the 
situation of the present Marquis ol Hastings, and lie trusted that when he 
had done so, the Court would concur in the view which the < omt ol 
Directors had taken The M.uquis ol Hastings has succeeded tout) 
entailed piopeily of 1000/. per annum, and barely none than the posses- 
sion of two mansions. '1 lie property ol the Marquis ol Hastings was 
under such difhcultics as iciidcied it impossible lor tin* present Marquis 
to avail himscll of it All tin* personal. tics belonging to the bouses 
were under pecuniary obligations to the crcditois ol the 1 ite Mar- 
quis. It was for the object of relieving these appurtenances that it 
was proposed the piescnt grant should be made; and lie hoped by 
that means that the present Marquis would he able to receive, bis 
mother and sisters in one ol them. If was nol lor him to draw an invi- 
diioiis comparison, between the late Matqiiis of Hastings and the many 
distinguished persons who had held tin* Government in India neither 
should he draw a parallel with the rewards which each had received It 
was sullieient for him to st.it**, that the Marquis ol Hastings governed u 
longer period than any other Governor-General, with the cvccplion ol 
Warren Hastings. How he di charged that important duty was well 
known to that Court, it was known by the unanimously iceorded tacts ol 
tin* general Court. It was well known that when be assumed tin* reins 
of Government in India, tlu* Company's paper was at a discount. .1 here 
was a war ready cut and dry to his hand, be repelled the, aggression ol 
the Xeparees by fori e ol a, in-, and also successfully terminated the at- 
tacks of the Pindarees. The Couit at that time recorded their approba- 
tion of bis conduct, of bis military knowledge, zeal and ability in em- 
phatic words, and gave him as he himself called it, a princely donation 
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After having thus exercised the duties of Governor-General, turning his 
mind to finance and other matters, he signified a wish on account of 
family circumstances to he relieved from his important duties. The Court 
of Directors after having expressed their approbation of his services, 
signified their wish that he should remain in India till his successor ar- 
rived. llow did lie answer this desire of the Court of Directors ? That his 
duty made him stay there as long as they should coinuiaud. \\ hen he 
was relieved how did he leave the paper of the Company? He left it at 
a very high premium, and left the treasury full. These were the services 
of the Marquis of Hastings, and lie felt sure, that when the executive ap- 
plied to the Court of Proprietors to reward the services of their servants, 
lie they high or low, they have never rejected the application. The noble 
youth who was the subject of the present liberal grant, would feel deeply 
grateful for if, as it was a mark of kindness from the Cast India Com- 
pany towards liis family, and a mark of approbation of the public ser- 
vices of his father, would prove some consolation to him under the 
deprivation providence had inflicted on him, and would never fail to he 
thankfully received by him. The lion. Chairman concluded by moving 
that the resolution he agreed to. 

Mr. Pattison stated, that as the motive for the grant had been most 
ably and clearly expicssed by the lion. Chairman, lie should now only 
second the motion and reserve himself for reply. 

Mr. Dixon thought that no public body could act in a more liberal 
manner than the Past India Company did ; but, he thought that some 
further information ought to be adduced before the proprietors were 
called to declare their opinion on the present, motion. If lie remembered 
rightly a grant of (10,000/ bail formerly been appropriated to the family 
of the Marquis of Hastings, and the impression on his mind that in con- 
sequence of great disregard, nay, total neglect of pecuniary matters by 
the late Marquis, the greater proportion of that grant was so settled, that 
his family should receive the benefit of it. Now he wished to knowhow 
much the family were receiving annually in consequence of that grant. 

The Chairman stated, that that grant, amounting to f>0,0()()/ v had 
been put in the hands of Trustees, for the purpose of bring invested in 
the funds, and that the interest of that sum was entirely devoted to the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Hastings. Thus, during the life of the 
Marchioness, the family derive no benefit from that grant, but at her 
death it will lie divided in certain proportions among the family of the 
late Marquis. 

Mr. Dixon asked, whether lie was to understand that the Marchioness 
of Hastings received no interest from that grant, and that the sum was 
to he divided at her death among the family. 

The Chairman. — She receives the interest of the sum during her life. 

Mr. Dixon said, that the more the matter was explained, the more reason 
appeared why the Proprietors should not give their votes with their eyes 
shut. He disapproved, however, of that part of the Resolution of the 
Court of Directors in which the distress of the family of the late Marquis 
of Hastings was represented as a situation to which they were ‘ reduced 
l>v the dispensation of Providence.* He considered this language ill ap- 
plied in this instance ; for if ever there was a man who had forgotten his 
duty to his wife and children, it was the late Marquis of Hastings, (hear, 
hear!) He hoped lie should he excused if he said, that if the present 
Marqqis had only 4,000/. a-year, such an income would go but a little 
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way to maintain his rank ; and tliat it would, therefore, be more prudent 
if the proposed grunt of 2(),<)(M)/. were applied in some other way to his 
benefit than in fitting up a house in which lie could li\e only in splendid 
misery. {Hear !) 

The Chairman begged leave to offer an explanation of the object of 
the proposed grant. That object was to enable the Marchioness and her 
daughters, by living together, to join their means together for the pur- 
pose of maintaining that rank in society to which they were born. At 
the death of the present Marchioness, the noble lord would then become 
possessed of a fortune, though not so largo as lie might have been entitled 
to expect; and he had no doubt, from what he knew of the good habits 
of the noble youth, that he would live to bring back, by his prudence, 
the riches of his family. 

Mr. Hume stated, that on the occasion when the grant of (JO, 000/. was 
proposed he had objected to it, because that reward was given to the 
Marquis of Hastings, not for his services as a statesmen, but as a warrior. 
He thought, that if the Court of Proprietors had consulted their own dig- 
nity, they would have been more anxious to support the merit of an able 
statesman than that of a successful soldier. But the Court thought dif- 
ferently, and granted the (>0,00(1/. to the noble M.irouB for the talent and 
ability exhibited by him in his military capacity. He must confess, too, 
that he was very much disappointed at the manner in which this grant 
was brought forward. The value of the Marquis of Hastings as a Cover- 
nor-Ceneral became known only when be was no longer in that situation, 
and he had expected, that before the present time the services of the 
noble Marquis as a statesmen would have been brought under the consi- 
deration of the Court. That time had passed away, and the Marquis of 
Hastings was now no moie. The words of the Resolution, he believed, 
were, that ‘ it would be consistent with the high character for liberality 
* which had always been maintained by the Hast India Company, not to 
‘ suffer the immediate successor of the late Marquis of Hastings to fall 
4 under the pressure of those circumstances to which he win reduced by 
‘ the dispensation of Providence.’ But the Court ot Directors thought to 
retrieve their character for liberality by the present giant. There were 
two things to bo considered in a grant; — liist.thc amount ; and secondly, 
the manner. If ever there was a grant proposed to any public man more 
discreditable than another, the present was that ; and ii In* were the 
Murquis of Hastings, I 10 would rather starve on bread and water, than 
submit to receive a sum of money under such conditions; for when merit 
did call for public reward^ that reward should be given in a way as grati- 
fying to the receiver as to the giver. During the life-time of the noldc 
Marquis attempts were made, though defeated by opposition, to oiler 
him u suitable reward. In history he would stand as one ot the greatest 
Covernors-General that ever existed One who held power during an 
extraordinary crisis, and brought several important affairs to a lavourable 
conclusion, and left India in perfect peace ; in which it might have remain- 
ed to the present moment. He did not think it consistent with the character 
of this (’curt to agree to a grant of money on the conditions which were 
now proposed ; and he submitted it to any man of common sense, or 
common feeling, whether the resolution was not degrading in the highest 
degree to every person concerned. In raising his voice against the terms 
of the resolution, he was willing, however, to agree to the amount of the 
money proposed. He would have submitted a much more plain and sim- 
ple motion*— namely, that this Court, iu testimony of the deep and im- 

* 
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portant services of the Marquis of Hastings, do grant a further sum of 
20,000/. to his son the present Marquis of Hastings. He thought that 
this simple grant would have been more consistent with the dignity of the 
Company. He held in his hand a statement, by which it appeared that 
the revenue of India, at the time the Marquis of Hastings went out, was 18 
millions ; but that n hen he returned it was 2.‘J millions, making an increase 
of 5 millions. If the Court wished to act a liberal part, he entreated them to 
look to the grant they had gi\en to a former Governor-General of 4(),0(X)/., 
for services expected, not for services actually performed. He wished 
to make one observation on what had fallen fiom an lion. Member near 
him respecting the private conduct of the Noble Marquis. When would 
they find a man of any eminence who had not his weak points ? His em- 
barrassments arose from his heart being open to the calls of humanity 
and mislortune. However, a public Company had nothing to do with 
the state of his finances. They were not to reward a man because he 
was poor, but on account of his public services. However much bon. 
Gentlemen might disapprove of a man for neglecting the affairs of his 
family, yet they ought to reflect that the evils fell upon that family, and 
not upon those who were benefitted by the individual. The title which 
the piesent Marquis of Hastings bore, it should be remembered, had 
been granted to bis father by his Sovereign, in consideration of his ser- 
vices in India; and if this Uourt, when the circumstances of the family 
made it impossible Ibr them to support that title with becoming dignity, 
should think proper to relieve them, he was sorry that their opinion would 
pass in the language which had been unfortunately agreed to by the Com t 
of Directors. A simple and plain motion would have placed the grunt on 
its proper footing, lie should, however, in either case, concur in giving 
his support to the grant, though he considered it small; because bethought 
that to be gracious it should he passed unanimously, and he would be 
the last pei son to hazard any intei ruption of the unanimity of the Court 
on this occasion, lie threw out his amendment ill the shape of a sug- 
gestion, rather than of a formal motion. 

Colonel Stamiock highly approved of the spirit of justice and liber- 
ality in which the pioposed grant had originated, though he disapproved 
of the terms in which the resolution was expressed. That part of it in 
which the Court complimented its own libel ality* was awkward, and in 
bad taste. lie recommended that it should be retrenched. Nevertheless, 
he thought the thanks of the Court were due to the Directors for their 
liberal conduct on this occasion, and in paying a tribute, which he eon- 
side icd not as a tribute paid to the distress of the family of the Marquis of 
Hastings, but to the virtues of the late illustrious Marquis. To praise 
the virtuous dead was excellent ; but there was no sentiment more abused 
than that of ‘ dr nwrtuis nil nisi honum* To attack a living man was to 
indict a real injury ; but to attack a dead man was to do no injury at all 
It was, however, honourable to praise the merits of the dead, and merits 
such as the Marquis of Hastings’s was rarely to be met with. Let the 
Court look to his conduct in America, and to his conduct against the 
Pindarees, where he displayed the strongest proof of the knowledge of the 
art of his profession. Let them look to his struggles in favour of suffer- 
ing Ireland, and there was a proof of his patriotism. His conduct in 
favour of suffering debtors afforded proof of his humanity; and his 
loyalty to his Prince was unaccompanied by any feeling of selfishness, or 
by any flattery. Under these circumstances, though he preferred the 
motion which h»d been read by an bon. Proprietor below him to the re- 
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solution, in which the Directors luul eulogized themselves, (hear,) jel he 
should give his vote for the original motion. 

General Thornton could not give a silent vote upon the present 
occasion. lie should support the motion, though he could nidi it had 
been couched in other terms. He would hate been pleased to see the 
proposed grant larger, Imt as it was a great object to give a cordial vote 
on this occasion, he should not mote any amendment. 

Sir G. Foruks wished his hon. friend (Mr. Ilume) had followed the 
example set by the (.'hair, and abstained from drawing comparisons 
between the sen ices of the late Marquis of Hastings and hL predecessors 
in the Got eminent of India. He was sorry in particular to hear his hon. 
friend make observations tending to depreciate the vertices of Lord 
Wellesley, in comparison at least with those of Lord Hastings. [.Vo, no! j 
Ho understood his hon friend to hate said, that the sen ices of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings were infinitely siipeiior to any of his predecessors. 

Mr. Utah:: I said they would hear a comparison with any. 

Sir C. Fo kri:s admitted they would bear a comparison, but houctcr 
be might respect the nicmoi y of Loid Hastings, hi' sen ices must alvvavs 
fall befoie those of the Marquis ol Wcllr-lev , who had .-.ated <mr empire* 
in India by the destruction of the pow cr ot Tipjioo Samb; again, by the sup- 
pression of the formidable pow recollected at Ihdlnahad, under General 
Kaymond ; and in the trememlous conlliets in the Deccan, w it li the IVisli- 
wah, Sindiah, and Holkai. Weic the battles of A-s\e and Delhi, and all 
the splendid achievements of that time, to lie foie of ten: 1 If Lord 1 lasting'*’* 
services were long, why were not Lord Wellc-hw’s equally so? Huh 
because he was not pel milled to lem.un to put the finishing hand to hi. 
vast ami valuable set vices. Then as to grants on the bill ol Scringa- 
patain, Lord WeJleslev had the oiler of a giant ol 100, (!()()/, width he 
noblv and generously declined, because it was intend'd to have taken it 
from tin* sjmils of Sci ingapatrm. \N h<it was dom* lor him r As he 
would not accept llie piim ip.d, the < Vmpanv gave him the interest during 
the remainder of their Limiter In fact, hr believed the .Noble AJai- 
quis received the annuitv to this dav ! he lumouiable ILuonet said 
lie would deal out the same measuie ol justice to the family of the 
Marquis of f lasting. 1 as to otbejs. Lotd ('oinvv.dlis had icecivcd 2000/ 
a-year, and his son icceived a giant ot 10,000/, which was also < qiial to 
an income of 2000/. The Maiquis ol Ha^tiiies had received 00,000/., 
which was equal to .‘i0( )()/., and it was now proposed to giv< his mmi 
20,000/. more; so that it did not appear that the Maiquis of Hastings’s 
services bad been rated below those ol otbcis. He admitted the 
great merits of the Maiquis of Hasting# as a financier; and lor 
whateftfr had happened since be left the Government of India, ot 
course he was nowise accountable. This giant clearlv resulted from 
their difficulties, and it would be a libel al act on the pait of the ( om- 
pany, though be would have been better pleased if the words bad been 
left out in which thev eulogised their own liberality. He would he well 
pleased also if this measuie were coupled with another, vvlrlch he was 
sure would meet the approbation of tin* whole ( oiirt ; he meant that a 
statue (chirrs) of the Marquis of Hastings should be placed in that 
room, amongst the heroes and statesmen whose effigies alicady adorned 
it (hear, hear.) Than the late Lord Hastings, a more noble-minded or 
generous man never existed (hear, hear.) Jf be bail come down from 
heaven bis conduct would not please evciv body; )t‘t lie (Sir ( buries 
Forbes) was quite sure that the more it was examined, the moie it would 
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be approved. In finance the Marquis of Hastings had undoubtedly sur- 
passed all former Governors-Gcneral. 

Mr. Douglas Kinnaird thanked the lion. Baronet for the admissions 
which he had made in contesting the claims of the late Marquis of Has- 
tings to the first station amongst the statesmen of India. On all hands, 
it was agreed that he was the most successful administrator of the affairs 
of that extensile country. His splendid fortune had been spent in miti- 
gating the misfortunes of rank and birth suddenly hurled from their 
elevation. 1 1 is name was connected with the best recollections of the 
■circumstances attending the French revolution. When he received his 
appointment to India, Jie jvas compelled to raise the means of equipping 
himself, by anticipating, at the very outset, the greatest possible benefit 
he could derive from the Company’s service It had been asked what 
had become of the (50,000/. ? The broad tact was, that Lord and Lady 
Hastings had sold their life interest in the money vested in the trustees, 
in order to pay debts incurred bv the late Marquis’s service when he 
accepted the Government of India The lion gentleman then stated in 
detail his objections to the mode in which this grant was proposed. The 
more Lord Hastings’s iamilv were in difficulties, the more delicate ought 
to be the conduct of the Company in relieving them. He declared to 
God he would sooner cut Ins hand oil' than have signed that resolution. 
He would vote for it, because, at anya'ute, it contained a recognition of 
the Marquis’s services, though he sincerely regretted that it was so 
worded, lie regretted that the levcnucs of the Company were not in a 
condition to allow of a larger grant The Marquis of I Listings went out 
to India with all the disadvantages of a man unacquainted with the habits 
and manner of thinking of the Natives, but with an energy unprece- 
dented in history , finding his own agents of contrary opinions to himself, 
having scarcely any suppoit tiom othcis, lie acted on his own responsi- 
bility, and the result had been mud successful The Marquis of Has- 
tings ought to be painted like IVricles, with Foitune at his feet lie 
would give his voice foi the present motion, though he was very sorry to 
see it worded as it was The moic legitimate object of the grant would 
have been to enable the Iamilv of the Marquis of Hastings to assemble 
round their own hearth, — that place which was consecrated by some of 
the best virtues exercised bv their lather to suffering virtue. 

Mr. Astklu said, that being one of the Dilectors who had withheld 
his signature to the Resolution, lie felt, alter what hud passed, that ho 
ought to state his view of the question For that purpose, it was neces- 
sary to make known much more than the Chairman had stated. In his 
opinion, it did not become any deliberative bodv to vote a sum of money 
without sufficient information The grant was reeommcndcAwn the 
Resolution of the Court of Din dors, on the plea of the ncc^ntics of 
the Noble Lord, but it had been argued by the Chairman on the ground 
of the late Marquis’s services ; an ample reward had been given to those 
services in 1810, bv the grant of (50,000/, That sum was vested in the 
names of trustees, for the benefit of the family, as it was unluckily noto- 
rious, that if it had been given directly to the late Marquis it would have 
been transferred immediately to his creditors. The Court had been that 
day told, by the lion. Proprietor who luul spoken last, that this annuity 
hail been sold by the noble lord and his ladv, so far as their life-interest 
was concerned; and the lion. Gentleman had wished it to be inferred, 
that they had been compelled to this act by debts incurred in order to 
enable the Marquis of Hustings to take on himself the government of 
India. But it appeared, in fact, that the sale had been made the year 
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after their return to this country, and lie (Mr. Astell) would say, that 
it was extremely discreditable to them. The object of the Court of 
Directors had been defeated. This fact bad been incidentally mentioned, 
but it ought to be borne in mind in considering this application. There 
was not a single document before the (ieneral Court relative to this 
grant. The facts were all kept out of view. As a guardian of the 
Company’s funds he was bound to tell the (Ieneral Court, that in lSi’.i 
a proposition was made to the Comf of Directors to oho the noble Lord 
5000/. It was negatived, eight onlv hating toted for it. It afterwards 
pleased the Committee of Correspondence to entertain the subject, at 
the instance of SirCeoige Robinson At the end of two days’ debate, 
it was negatived. A proposition ttns then made by the Chairman, to 
give *10,000/. to the noble Lord and his family H is sort ices ttere taken 
as the groundwork of this grant. The Comt of Directors again negatived 
the proposition. It was, however, withdrawn, and the Chairman had 
liberty to bring forward another Anew pi (.position was accordingly 
made, which was met by an amendment, that enough had been done for 
Lord Hastings and his family ; with a slight alteration of words, this 
proposition was that now before the Court The necessities of the 
present Marquis form the ground of this appeal to the s\mpalhv of the 
Court He (Mr. Astell) called on hi.s nineteen colleagues, who had 
signed the Resolution, to siv whether that was not their motive. He, 
however, was of opinion, that neithei liberalih nor justice had any thing 
to do with the question The bite Marquis himseil, when he leeeiveil 
the b‘0,(K)()/. voted by the Companv, s|\l,.rl it a princely donation Togo 
beyond that, would be an excess <>( lihetalilv These were his senti- 
ments and he felt it In- dut\ to deel.ne them Not only had lie not 
signed the Resolution, but he would resist it b\ .ill the means in his 
power. 

Mr. Wiora.m was one of those who had not signed the resolution, though 
he admitted the high sen ices ol the Maiquis of Hastings The Hon. 
Director then stated the several times that a motion tot gianting had been 
brought befoic the Com t ol Direetois, and had alvv av s been negaliv ed, 
and stated that those weie the teasons whv he < mild never bring up his 
mind to agree to the proposed giant. Re-ides, beloie they voted this 
Mini of money, the Court ought to know how the rest of the family were 
situated. 

The Chairman said, that on his f,i-t proposition, lie had stated not 
only the situation of the Noble Marquis, but ol his -i-teis also He had 
omitted the latter pait in his notn e that day, a- the Court ol Direc- 
tors harlot sanctioned his fit st application Demisted the (Journal 
Court ^Plld act liberally towards the Marquis's lamilv, as In* had been 
an able steward ol their allairs. 

Mr. Wifi ram thought, that il the circumstances of one part of the 
family were mentioned, the circumstances of the whole ought to he 
brought forward. 

Mr. Campbell observed, that it had been eontended to-day, that the 
present grant was to he given in consideration of the poverty Of the family 
of the Marquis of Hastings. If the Marquis of Hastings had not been in 
the service of the Company, with what countenance could the Chairman 
have come forward to propose this grant to the present Marquis: The 
services of the late Marquis were the ground, and the poverty of his 
family was the motive, of the present grant. A distinction should be 
N 2 
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inside between the ground and the motive. In his opinion, Lord Hast- 
ings’s services had not been adequately rewarded. The grant of (10,000/ 
was snllieient up to 181!), but were his subsequent unices of no value? 
The Noble Lord had remained in India three years at the request of the 
Court of Directors, and was no lewardto be given for his services during 
that period ? - 

The Dkfuty Ciiairm \n said, it was the misfortune of those who 
argued a (juestion warmly, to press altogether on one point. In this 
ease, the parties ^ad agreed that something was due to a merciful consi- 
deration of the state of the Noble Marquis's family, as well as to his 
services to the Company. In order to bring all parties to unison, tlicv 
had consented to incorporate mercy with justice. The vital purpose of 
the grant of GO, ()()()/. had been gained ; for though Lord and Lady Hastings 
had vested their life interests, estates vvoith 1800/. a-year had been pur- 
chased for the family. The objections to the grant urged by his two 
friends (Mr. Amtell and Mr. Wigram) amounted to as little as he ever 
heard from any two gentlemen in that Court (a laugh) — in fact, to no- 
thing (a laugh). 

Mr. Jamks Stuart contended that the services of the Marquis of 
Hastings had been more amply rewarded than those of Lord Cornwallis 
or Lord Wellesley, but he thought that the family of Lord Hastings was 
entitled to the generous sympathy of the Court. 

The Chairman said, that as so much had been said about comparative 
grant f, lie would state them To the Marquis Cornwallis an annuity ol 
fiOOO/. had been granted lbr twenty years, and afterwards a further sum ot 
40,000/ to his son. To the Marquis Wellesley an annuity ol 5000/. had 
in like manner been granted at lirst for twenty years; it Lad been aflei- 
wards extended to the term ot his natural life, lie (the (.hail man) then 
had not been so far wrong, when, with a view to comparative grants, he 
had originally proposed 40,000/. for the family of Lord Hastings. 

Mr. Stuart had no intention of instituting a comparison between the 
services of the different Covernois-deneral IVihaps it was not neces- 
sary to say, that, the Deccan piizc-money ought to 1 m* taken into consi- 
deration as forming part of the award to Lord Hastings. 

Sir John Dovr.i. remarked, in reply to the lion. Diiector (Mr. Stuail :, 
that the prize-money to which he alluded was a grant fiom the King in 
the first instance As well might they debit the Marquis of Hastings with 
i?0,000/.ifhe had received that sum tiom the Lottery while in their service. 

Mr. D Kinnaird stated, that in consequence of the delays that had 
occurred in the payment of the Deccan piizo-monev, an accumulation of 
interest was aeeining on some debts owing by t lie late Mai quis ^Blastings 
in India, which would eat up the whole of the prize-money vvnenever ii 
might he received. 

Mr. Stuart admitted, that fu that ease his argument failed. 

Colonel Carlo Doyi.k assured the Court, that of his own knowledge 
he could inform them, that the late Marquis’s sliaie of the prize-money 
would he absorbed by his debts in India with the interest. It would yet 
he ft long time before the prize-money claims could he sutisfactoidy 
arranged It was only lately that the prize-rolls had come over from 
India. 

Mr. TitANT supported the motion on the same grounds as were assigned 
by the Chairman. 

The Chairman said, that with regard to the Deccan pti ic-money, every 
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facility had been given by the East India Company in order that the money 
might be paid to the captors. 

Colonel C. Doyle imputed no blame to the Company. The chief blame, 
be believed, rested with the (hikers commanding regiments not trans- 
mitting the prize-rolls. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird had heard the declaration of the Chairman with great 
satisfaction. 

Sir C. Forbes asked whether it would be agreeable to the Court for 
him to propose his motion fora statue, as an additioiLto this resolution, 
or as a separate motion ? 

Mr. S. Dixon rose to order. lie objected to luue the proceedings of 
the day interrupted by the iutroduetion of a new and separate question. 

Sir C. Forbes could not sec why it was not eligible to dispose of bis 
motion at once, hut as that course was objected to, he ga\e notice of his 
intention to bring it forward at the next (ieneral Com I. 

The Chairman then put the question, on the motion for the grant of 
20,000/. to the Marquis of Hastings. 

The motion was carried in the allinnathe, with only the dissent of two 
Directors and two Proprietors 

EXI'ENTKS OF (JKNER YL COt’IlT AND I1YLLOTH. 

(Ieneral Tmokntox stated, that it would be remembered 1 hat at a former 
Court, it had been stated by the late Chairman, that if any Proprietor, 
desirous of putting questions to the Chair, would send his questions in 
writing to the Secretary Indore the meeting of the Court, he would riven r 
an answer to them when the business of the Court would allow', lie had 
been desiious of knowing what was the expense to which the Company 
was put, in consequence of a Proprietor calling a Special Court, or de- 
manding' a ballot. He undoivtood the Compam wn> put to .several hun- 
dred pounds expense tor these purposes ; he had, then-lore, sent a writ- 
ten question, respecting those eit rumstanecs, to the then Chairman, but 
to his sm prise, when he a-sked the question in Court, he could get no 
answer. If the Chairman would answer tin 1 question now, it would save 
him the trouble of putting the motion of which he had given notice. 

The Chairman wa.i not aware of the "ommmiicatioii to which the 
lion. Proprietor alluded ; but he would eo a state to him th.vt .lie expense 
of calling a Special Court was lot., and that of demandiii^ a ballot 15/. 
General Thornton then withdrew his motion. 

NEW STYMP RKOVL YTION. 

Captqjty^MAXFiELD stated, that lie brought this subject before the no- 
tice of tfffc Court because he thought the question was extremely im- 
portant. A doubt existed respecting the legality of the Xew Stamp Re- 
gulation, but upon that point lie was not <Jispo>ed to entertain any doubts. 
He might, perhaps, he told that, since the Stamp Act was in force in the 
provinces, there could he. no objection to its being put into operation at 
Calcutta. The Stamp Regulations were, however, introduced into the 
provinces in order to prevent litigation ; but that was the worst reason 
for introducing them among commercial transactions. The value of the 
stamps imposed in India, was treble that imposed in this country. He would 
presently read to the Court a petition limn the merchants of Calcutta, 
to the Vice-President and Council, 'flic manufacturers of India had been 
ruined by the introduction of machinery, and he exulted that there w ua 
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a demand in that country for English silky, cottons, &c., but the subject 
would soon cease to be one of exultation, unless some means were de- 
vised of getting rid of the raw produce of India. The revenue, to be 
properly increased, ought to be increased from the different branches of 
commerce. What was the ri \cnue denied from stamps ? In 1825, the 
revenue derived from that duly was 22 lacs 06,000 rupees, while the 
charges upon it was moie than f» lacks 2fU rupees, being a charge of 
more than 7 per cent upon the revenue. Perhaps lie might he told that 
this only harmoni/a-d with the other p.uts of the system ; but that the re- 
venue was badly jpynaged in one department, was a poor excuse for its 
being badly managed in another department. Injurious as the Stamp 
Regulations were in Calcutta, they were still more severely felt in the 
provinces Introduced, as they were, for the purpose of preventing liti- 
gation, they had also the elleet of debaiiiug the Natives from their right 
of appeal, lb* once caught a Native w liter of his writing a petition 
for a poor Native 'Hie vv liter told him that the Native could not buy 
paper on which to wiltc his vv roni: for the pm pose of getting them re- 
dressed ! lie (Capt Mux field) at fiM tell indignant towards the writer 
lor libelling, as be consult led, the (iuvernmeut, but when be knew the 
truth, his indignation was changed into "\mpatli\. The lion. Proprietor, 
after stating the uvcisitm felt b\ llm Natives to lie under the jurisdiction 
of the Provincial Contis, was about to lead the petition to which he had 
alluded in the eouisc of hi> speech, when 

The Ciiaium \\ staled, that theComtof Directors had not received 
the netition which the lion Piopi lcto’-s was about to lead. He thought 
the lion. Propiietor had hettei wait till the Court received that petition, 
and it would then he compel* nt lor him to tall for its pioduetion. 

Capt Maxi 1I.UJ , -aid, lie should lead the petition as part of his speech. 

The ('ll \iuw \\ stated, th.it the Couit of Diieetors could not promise 
to take into eonsidei.itmn a paper, of (he existence of which they were 
ignorant. 

Mr. Ih mk said, he had intended to have called the attention of the 
Court to this wihjed, but at pic cut it would, pnhaps lie enough to put 
two questions to the Ch.iiiman Tin first was, whcthei these new stamp 
regulations had received the mature coiiMdeialion of the Court of Di- 
rectors. The second, whcthei a petition, signed hv nine-tenths of the 
European and native commercial inhabitants, had been referred home 
by the Rengal Hov eminent ; and if s<>, whetlmr it was under the consi- 
deration of the Court «it Direetms 

'The ( 'ii m R m \n said, in answer to the first question, that the regula- 
tions had been appointed by the Comt of Directors. They had been 
made in India, and inferred home, where tlicv had been approved In 
reply to the second question, he could state that no petition of the in- 
habitants of Calcutta had reached the Court of Directors; and that he 
did not know, theiefore, to what decision the llengal (government had 
come with regard to it. 

Mr. Home: The regulations state, that after May 1st, 1827, they 
were to be in force. Du you know whether the stamp duties had com- 
mence d ? 

The Chairman . We have no advices as to that fact. Our communi- 
cation with the <io\ eminent ol India is not sufficiently late. 

Mr. Hi'.mk censured this, as an act of extraordinary negligence on the 
part of the local authorities. There never was a greater instance of want 
of attention to the interests of the Company and the country. It was a 
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proof of their utter incapacity to rule over the population submitted to 
them, lie would at the next Court tno\e the strongest vote of censure 
that could he framed, against this attempt to suppress the public com- 
plaints. 

The Chairman reinaikcd, that the lion, (ientleinan was premature 
in his censures. The (lOvernoi-Cenei.d was absent when this petition 
was presented, and no oiiicial account ot an\ of tin se proceedings had 
been received. 

Cnpt. M WFiKi.n, asked whether he was to understand that the Court 
of Directors were ignorant ot the existence of this petition. 

The Chairman replied in the athrmwtive. 

Capt. Max Fir u> then nave notice, that he would at the next (piarterly 
court or earlier if possible, In inn foiward a motion on the subject of the 
stamp regulations recently p.i'sed at Calcutta. 

Mr Wu, ram deprecated the line of conduct pursued by hon. Pro- 
prietors in condemning a Covet nment l»\ wholesale. 'I'he petition men- 
tioned by tin 1 gallant Propiietor had not reached the Court of Diiectors, 
it is true, hut lion. Piopnetois must allow lime lor the (iovi rninent of 
India to consider upon the subject. 

Mr. lit jik wished to know, whether dming the time that the (lovern- 
ment abroad were consult i inn on the subject, the Nanip Herniation* 
were suspemh'd, if not. In* thought the conduct of the (lov eminent 
unjust towards the petilioneis 

After a lew words from Mi Trant, the motion was witlidiawn. 
i m pit i sox m r, \ r ion miir in inihv. 

Colonel L Stamioim: nave notice that lie would, at the next Quarterly 
(teneral Court, hrinn lorwaid the follow inn motion — 

1 That a petition fioin tin* dehtois in the nicat jail at Calculta, pre- 
sented by Mr. John J\ timer, and iccommendeil by the magistrates, 
merchants, anents, of shopkcepei - <>1 that < it v to the Vice-Piesidcnt in 
Council, is entitled to the attention ol the Court of Diiectors. 

g That it appeal- b\ the petition, tint neither ihc insolvent nor 
bankruptcy laws of Knnl.ind extend to Hull h India, and that the debtors 
are then* subjected to eiuel, niijii-t, and unneces-ai v imprisonment, 
without reference to the n itme and extent of then debts, but dependin'*' 
on the capric<‘ ot tlieii creditors 

3. r l'hat in 18 1 g, one bundled debtors were liberated fiom Calcutta 
jail, under the operation of the Insolvent Act, one of whom had been in 
that hot jail for mmiii i.\ years, and that, when in 1 H I J this act was 
made permanent in Kurland, it was not extended toJliitish India. 

4 That foul teen years had since elapsed, ami though the Court of 
Directors have extended the spint of the Insolvent Act under their im- 
mediate Presidencies, still d<*btois in the metropolis ol the three Pre- 
sidencies (under the fans of aie vet doomed to perpetual 

imprisonment. Thus one piConer ha- been fourteen years, two have 
been twelve, and one has be. n eleven years in the sultry and offensive 
dungeons of ( ’aleutta 

,5. That this Comt doth, theielore, humbly iccommend the Court of 
Directors to use all their inlimuiee in older to extend the insolvent and 
bankruptcy laws to Hiitish Imlia, and to aid in establishing, here, as in 
London, a society for the relief of unfortunate debtor-, (the operation ot 
benevolent exertion,) Inina in truth the only puliafne applicable to the 
present system of English pioccduic. 

The Court then ajourned. 
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CHANGES, IN INDIA. 

[II. signifies Bombay — M. Madras' — and (-. Calcutta.] 

Alexander, R., Lieut., IStli N. I , to be (.'apt , v. Youngson, prom. — M. Feb, 9. 
Awdry, J. IX, Lieut, 1st N. I., t) be (Juart.-AIast., Interp., and Fav-Mast , v. 

Hodge, placed under ordered Government of Fort-Cornwnllis. — M. Feb. 1). 
Aldritt, J., Lieut, Arldl., to !>e Capt., v. Gamige, dec. — M. Feb. 9. 

Atkinson, L. II., Lieut, Engineer^, to be 2d Lieut — M. Feb 9. 

Anderson, G. IJ. Me., to be Fouilh Judge ot the Sudder Dewanee and Sudder 
Fonjdary Awdawlut, and Commissioner for Civ. and Crim. Justice in the Dee- 
can. — 11. March 29. 

Button, N. D., Lieut , toll Lt. Cav., permitted, at his own request, to resign the 
Adjutantcy. — C. March 11. 

lleathon, W. F., 51th N. 1., to lr A d j , v. (Trquhart resigned. — C March 14. 

Hurt, T. W., Assist.-Surg., appointed to the Med. Duties ot the Civ. Station, Mrg- 
meinsing, v. Roe, manual — C Apt il (>. 

Blair, Lieut., 10th Lt. Cav., to act ns luterp. and (juart.-AIast., in the absence of 
Lieut. Skipton — C. Apul 2. 

Burnet, Brig., appointed to the Command’of the Eastern frontier. — C. Apnl 2. 
Bain, J., Assist.-Surg., is placed at the disposal ot the Med. Board in the lion. 

Company’s Dispensuty. — C. Apnl 2 
Buckle, 15., Lieut., Engineer, to in* Lieut — 1M. Fob. 9. 

Baker, B., Muj., 1th N. 1,, on fmlougli to Europe for health. — M. Feb. 1(J. 
Bihcoc, J , Lieut., posted to 10th N. I. — ('. Match 21. 

Beadon, First- Assist., ot the G.urisnn of Fort-William, to he Med. Odicer to tin* 
Agcmt for the Gov.-Gen. on tin* N. 15. trontiei. — C. M.uch 2.5. 

Bell, II. B , Assist. -Smg , M. I)., to he 2d Assist. Gar.-Smg. ot Fort. AN illiam, v. 
Spiers, prom. — C. M.uch 2d. 

Butler, Ens., 55th N. 1., to do duty with the 17th N. I. — C. March 2(1. 

Bax, J. M., to be Secretary to Gov eminent, m the terntoiial and commercial 
Department.— B. March 29. 

Black, NV., Mr., to he Judge and Magist. of the Dist of Rajeshaby. — C. Feb. 22. 
Harbor, Lieut., 8tli Lt. Cav., to act as Adjutant.— C. Match 20 
Barret, J., 15ns., (lately admitled,) to do duty with 02d \ I — C. Match 20. 
Beecher, G , Licut.-Col., del Lt (’at to officiate as Sec. to the Md. Board, Com- 
mis.-Dcp. during the absence cd'Capt. N oung — C. Match 2. 

Brooke, 11. K. M., 15ns, to do duty tilth 05th V 1. at Neenmch, — C. March 2. 
Bacon, M. ( ■ . If , to he MngistiuU* ot C.itvnpoie — Mai eh 29. 

Clarke, Mr , NY. C., to he Assist -Judge at Smat.— 15 Apnl 5. 

Crack low, II., Lieut., 22d N. I., to be Acting-Adjutant to a Field Detachment. 
— B. March 29. 

Cunningham, NV., Brcv. Capt, 41th Madras N. I., to be Dep.-Assist.-Ouart.- 
Mast.-Gcn. to a Brigade. — B. March dl. 

Collins, G. Mr., admitted a C.ulet ot Iufantrv, and prom, to F.ns — B. March 10. 
Campbell, II. H., Lieut., to act as Adj. to the left wing ot the (Iren. Reg. N. I. 
— B. March 8. 

Campbell, R. N , Lieut., 4th N,. I., permitted to place his sen ices at disposal of 
Government of Cornwallis. — M. Feb. 9. 

Church, C., Lieut., 4th N. I., to be Adj., v. Campbell.' — M. Feb. 9. 

Crawford, NV., Mr., to be Register of the Zillah Court at Sharunporc. — C. 
March 22. 

Collins, C. Y. C., Liout., posted to 25th N. I.. — C. March 21. 

Campbell, Lieut., 5th N. I., translerred to Tension List. — C. March 23. 

Candv, (i., Lieut., 3d N. 1., placed at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief. 
— )5. Feb. 22. 

andv, T., Lieut., 20th N. I., placed at the disposal of tlie Commander-in-Chief. 
B. Feb. 22. 

hapman, IL, Assist.-Surg. app. to the Civil Station of Chittagong, v. Graham. 
— C. March 23. 
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Cowley, Lieut., .Titli N. I., to art as Adjutant. — C. March 2(5. 

Currie, Mr., 1\, to he Magistrate of (on ruck pore. — C. March 1. 

Coull, A. 1) , r.ns , 1th X. I,, permitted to lcsnrn. — C. Manli 2. 

Chest *r, C., Lieut. 2.JJ X. 1 , on lurlough to Kurope for health. — V. March b. 

Child, T. S., A^sist-Surg , appointed to the Med. charge of the Estnh. at lliss.tr, 
v. Pennington, promoted. — C. April ti. 

Croxton, Lieut.-Cul. Command , rein, lroin the 10th to lbth N. 1. — C. April 2. 

De Butts, A. Lifcut., Emrin. to he 2il Lieut. — M Feb 

Dee les, K , Mr , to be Head Assist to tin* Export Warehouse — C March 22. 

Dickson, C., Rus. A 1st N. I. on furl, to Europe for health. — 1\ Man'll 2.1 

Dawkins, Adjutant, 10th Light Car. to be Brigade-Major on the establishment. 
— C. Mar. 2.5. 

Dawkins, (' I)., Lieut , 2d Light Cav to be Brigade- Major, an 1 posted to Xee- 
niuch, vice Hom*y\vood. — t' Mar. 2. 

Day, Lieut , to act as \dj. and Ou.ir -Mas. to Detach titli Halt, dm mg absence of 
Lieut. Him. II. II. Dal/ell. — C Mar. 2. 

Dundas, T. G., Lieut., to act as Interpreter and Ouarter-Mastee 1th N. I., m the 
absence of Lieut. Mmsr.igon. — C. Mar. 1. 

Duncan, Assistant Surgeon, appointed to the Medical charge of the 17th N. I. 
— C. Mai 1. 

Davidson, T. R , Mr. to b* Magis of Chittagong. — C Mar. S. 

Dadnvood, F., Lieut., Artill to be Ouuit.-Mast. of the 2d Uiigade Horse Art’ll., 
vice rlolmson, on im lough — C. Mar. 1 1. 

Dalby, Assist, A pother u\, is at tael ns 1 to the (ieneral Stall' — ('. A pi il 2. 

Dent, Mr. J , to be Collect md M igis. of Musiilpal.ini — ,\1 Man li 21. 

Dampiei, II., Lieut. 12th N I. to act, as Inteipivtei to the lelt wing ot the 1st 
Light Cav all y at Rajeole. — 1$. Mai eh 2D. 

Dickson, AV , Col , (C B) 7lli Light Cav., to command the I’u igadc force at 
Dooab. — 15. March .51. 

Dunlop, J. A., Mi., to be dodge and Sc-xion .lodge of Poona and Slioolapore, 
and Agent for the Adjustment of Claims against Sud.us in the Deccan. 
— B. March 2D. 

Dickson, d. M., Kns. 1 !fb \ 1 , Interp in llindoostanec, to be likewise Intcrp. 
in the Mabratta langii.ige. B. Match 2b 

Dunstcrville, d 11, Captain, to be Fa) master at the lhesideucv, vice James. 
— B. Mm eh 1(1. 

Llliotl, T. C., Mr., admitted \ssistant-Smgeon — (’ Mu .10 

Kdwaids, J., Lieut., to be \dj. and Ouarl.-Must of 1st Bait Foot \ ■ til., vice 
M'Givgoi , on till loii” li.— t Mai 11. 

r. hot, M I) , to be Secietaiy to the Board of Revenue — M \lauli 21. 

Fa skme, J , Mi., to be \ss|,f mt Judge at Ivaira — B. \pid 

Foley, R., Assist. -Surg , posted to 1st \ I. — C. Mar 2. 

Focpiette, 11., Lieut., to be Adj., vice* Tlmmson piomoted. — C. Mar 1 1. 

Farcjuharson, J. II , Mr., to lie acting Deputy Collect, of Customs and Town 
Duties at the Fiesidencv — B. April 1. 

Fullerton, W., Mr., to be .hi Assistant-Collector of the Customs at I 'non a. 
• — B. April i. 

Farquharson, Is. A., Lieut., of the Horse Artil., on furlough to Kutopc for 
health. — B. March 20. 

Fraser, J. W., Lieut. Artillery, to be Ounrtcr-Master and Interp. in the Hindoo, 
stance and Mabratta languages to 2d Butt. — B. March 22. 

Gordon, A. I)., Lieut, ltli N. 1 , or. furl, to Kurope for health. — C. April 7. 

Goldingham, J., Mr., to be Junior Deputy Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 
— M. Mai ch 21. 

Grant, Mr. E., to be Judge and.Criminal Judge at Kaira. — B. April a. 

Gilberne, G., Mr , to be Collector at Candeish. — B. April 4. 

Graham, J. W., Major, Interpret, to the Supreme Court of Judicature, is placed 
at the disposal of the Command. -in-Chicf for regimental duty.' — 15. March 2.4. 

Gibbon, J., Major, to be attached to Mahva Field Force. — B. March 16. 

Grant, J. P., Assist,- Surgeon, to proceed with troops to Prince of Wales Island. 
— m t<vt. 9 a 
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Graham, W., Assist.-Surgeon, M.D., permitted at his own request to resign. 
— C. March 23. 

Gifford, C. T. W P., Ens., posted to 12d N. I. — C Mar. .I. 

Giiflin, J. I*., Capt. fm. Hat. posted to 2d Hat. — C. Mar. 5. 

Garden, A., Surg., Med. Storekeeper at Saugor, appointed to the Medical charge 
of At till, on that station ~C Alar. 5. 

Graham, J., ('apt., Hai rat k- Master, to resume charge of the Engineer Depart- 
ment. — H. March 8. 

Graham, I) , Lieut. lLHh N I., to net as Adjutant to the Left Wing at Jaitporc. 
—H. Mai eh 8. 

Hawkins, J., Mr., to he Kegist. of the 24th Pergunnahs, and Joint Mag is. at Ba- 
laset.— (’. March 8. 

lleyiand, A., Mr , to he Kegist . of the Zillah Court at Nuddeah. — April 5. 
Uumerton, A , Lieut., loth N. J., to he Acting Adj. to a Field Detachment. — 
B M nidi 21). 

Hutchinson, G , ('apt , 21th M. V I , to he Brigade Maj — B. March 31. 
Hewett, W , N , Capt , 5th N I , on fin lough to Europe tor health. 

Hare, A., ('apt , 1 ith N I., on fuilough to Euiope—-H. March If* 

Hodge, Lieut,, IstN. i., placed under onleis ol Gou'rnincnt of Eoit- Cornwallis. 
— M. Feb !h 

Hill, II. II., Lieut., posted to 10th N. J.— C. March 21. 

Hogg, Lieut., 8th Lt.Cat , to act as Ouart.-Mast. and Interp — C. March 2(i. 
Hall, J. W., Incut , 1 1th N. I , to he Capt. v. Curne, resigned.— C. March 2. 
Honeywood, Hug -Maj., 2d Lt. C'a\ , appoint, to the command of the Govcrnoi \s 
Guaid. — C. March 2. 

Hall, C. B., Lieut., to he Adj to Detachment of 25th N. I., v, Hay resigned. 
— C. Man h^. 

Iletheiington, A. C., Lieut., 1st G/en. Ilegt. N. I , to act as Adj. to a Detachment 
of the Giixciut I’rovnuial Hat , at Kaira — H March 8. 

Hewitt, M., Sen. Surg., to succeed Superintending Sing. Kemhall — B. Feb, 17. 
Hint, L. W., Lieut., 22d N. 1 , to he Ouart.-Mast and Interp. v. MMntosh on 
fuilough. — H. Feb. 21. 

Irwin, J. A., Mi., Kegist. of Juanpore, and Joint Magistrate at A/.cemghur.— 
C. March 1. 

Johnson, C. H., Lieut,, 12<h N I , to act as Adj. to Lt. Companies of the Eitrop. 

and Nat. Ilegt s at Pooiu — H. Match 2(i. 

James, C. H., Capt., to he lust \ssist. Com. -Gen., and attached to the Surat 
Div. of the Army — H. Maieli Hi 

Jellieoe, Lieut., hath N. I , to act as Adj. during the indisposition of Lieut. Scott. 
— C. M anh 28. 

Jelf, C., Ens., to do duty with the 7th N I.—C. Maidi 28. 

James, Lieut., (i8th N. 1., to act as Intel p. and (Jnart.-Mast. — C March 7. 

Jacob, Assist. -Surg., app. to the Medical Chaige ot the titli Local Horse Tangor 
DiMsion.— C. Mauii 7. 

Jams, E., Maj. 3d Lt. Caw service, is placed at the disposal of the Com.-in- 
Chief for real, dut\. — H. M.uch 2.5. 

Jacob, G. L., Lieut., Oait. -Mast, and Interp. in Hindoostance, to he hIso Interp. 
of Mahrat. Lang, to 2d N. L — B. Mai eh 2(i. 

Kerr, A., Capt., 7th Lt. Cav., to be Maj. of Brigade at Dooab. — B. March .11. 
Leighton, Lieut.- Col. Com. (C. B.) to assume the com. of a Div. of the Army at 
the Presidency — B. Match l(i, 

Long, S., Capt., to be attached to the Force in Cutch. — B. March 20. 

Moore, J , Sen. Maj., 18th N. 1 , to he Lieut.-Col. Infantry, v. Jollie deceased — 
M. Feb. 'J. 

Miller, G., Lieut., post, to 25th N. I. — C. March 21. 

Marshall, H., Lieut., post, to 25th N. I. — C. Maieli 21. 

Miller, Meut., 40th N. I., to he Adj., Interp., and (Juart.-Mast., v. Margrave 
and Vaurcnen.— C, March 22. 

Margrave, Lieut., rein, fiom 10th to 25tli N. 1.— C. March 23. 
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Moling, C. S., Lieut. 18th N. I., to take charge of the recruits and men at Bar- 
rackpore, and proceed with them to Arracan — C. March a. 

Millctt, F., Mr., to be Judge ot Jcssoie. — V. March 8. 

Murray, W., Lieut., 2d N. 1., to he (apt. by Brov— C. March 1(5. 

Morton, J., Ens , (lately admitted,^ tt» do duty with f»8th N. I. — C. March 12. 

M‘ Gregor, W., Lieut., .'hi Ex. N 1 , to be Adj , v. Bcatson lem. — C. Maich U, 

Mercer, II. S , Surg , rein, fiom the 1st Froumo Sing , to the Sanatanan and the 
Officers of Gen. -Staff at the IVsideticv—C. Maich JO. 

Montgomerie, E., Mr., to be \ct. \ssist. to the Col of Customs, and the town 
duties at the Fiesidency — B Apiil 1 

Mitchell, J., Lieut., loth N. I., to act as Interp. to the oth N. I. — B. March 
29. 

Martin, S., Lieut. -Col , 1th Lt. Car. to command Biigado. — B. Maich Jl. 

Napier, A., Ens , posted to 2d \ I.— C Maidi IT 

Neilson, Surgeon 7th Lt. Cav., to take (barge ot Ci\. Med. duties at Shollapoor. 
— B. Feb 21. 

(V Reilly, Cnpt., 46th N. 1 ictired — M Feb 9 

()‘l)onnaghue, M., Assist.-Smg. M. I)., appointed to the Civil Station of Cotu- 
mercolly. — C. Maich 2J. 

O'Hara, C , Lieut lib Lt. Cav., to be \dj. v. Hatton lesigned. — C. March 1 1. 

Fears, T. T., Lieut. Engin , to he 2<1 Lieut — M Feb 9. 

Ihnson, A , to be Sen Incut Kith \. I v. O'Keilh, ictired — M. Feb 9. 

Fimsep, Mr. H.T, to be Agent to the Gov. -Gen. in the Saugor and Nerbudda 
Teuitones. — C March 2J. 

Figou, Ml. II M., to be Judge and MagiMiate of Cuttack.— C. March 8. 

Fepper, 11. M., Lieut ol Ai til , to be Assist. -Supermini, of Roads in the Sau- 
gor and Nerbudda Ten itoiies — C Maich 8. # 

Phipps, W., Lieut to act as Adj. to 22<1 \ I v Cracklow — B March 29. 

Fope, G., Lieut., 2Jd \ I. to ,u t as Ouait -Mast., Ac — B Man h 8. 

Rowlandson, C., Sen. F.ns., Kith N I. to be Lieut v. Finson, piom. — M. Fell. 9, 

Ramsay, 1)., Ens , 1 1th X I. to be Lieut \ Hull, pi mooted — C. Maich 2. 

Rose, W. K. M , Assist -Smg , posted to dd Lt Cav. — C Maidi 1 1. 

Roe, Assist. -Surg., removed tiom MMiien.sing to 'I ipperah. — C Apnl 6. 

Roberts, Mr. C , to In* pi mcipal ( ollector and Alagistiate ol the Noitli l)iv. of 
A rent. — M M arch 21. 

Roberts, Mr A., to In Senior Dep -Secretaiv to the Board of Revenue.- — M. 
Maich 21. 

Reid, Mi. L R , to be Collet toi in the Southern t oucan - B. March. 

Reynolds, J., Capt., to be attached to the Baioda Subsidiary Force. — B. 
March 20. 

Shuldham, J , Maj -fieri , lem fiom 16th to the 1 Oth N. I — C. \pnl 2. 

Steven, Mr. J., to he Assist -Judge at Ahmednuggur. — B. April a. 

Scton, Mr. A., to he thud Assist to the Collet tor of Ahmednuggur. — B. April 1. 

Sparrow, J J , to he Collector ol Customs and Town Duties — B March 

Swanson, Lieut , Deputy Assist to the Executive Engineer, on the southern 
Concan. — B Man h 27 

Simpson, G. W. V., Second Lieut. Ai til., to be First Lieut, v. Rudjerd, deceased. 
— M. Feb. 9. 

Shuchbiirgli, H. A., Lieut., posted to 10th N. I. — C. March 21. 

Spens, T., Assist.-Surg. M. I)., to be IsL Assist, in the Gainson of Fort Wil- 
liam v. Bredon, promoted — C March 28 

Shortbrml, Lieut , 2d Fair. Reg to art as Adjutant v. Stewart, resigned the 
Adjutancy from ill health — C. Match 2f» 

Smith, Mr. G. II., to be Assist, to Maun hate, and to the Collector of lloogliiy. 

^ —C. March 1. 

Smith, T., Surg , to be Superintending Smg. on the cstab., and posted to Alla) tied 
v. Durham, pi oc ceded to Europe — C. Mai eh 2. 

Savage, J., Surg., to do the Med. duties ot the Civil Station, at Moorshedabad, 
v. Smith.— C. March 2. 
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Sewell, T., Lieut., 1 1 tli N. I., to officiate as agent for army clothing 2tl DLision, 
v. Mackcn/.io. — C. March 2. 

Scott, J. W., Lieut, Artiil , on furlou^li to Europe f >r health — C. March f). 

Spens, A., Lieut., to act as \dj to the left wing fith ICvtr.i X. I. — C. Marcli I. 

Scotland, Lieut., 7ih N. I , to he .station SutfOiliccr at Tuvny. — C. March 7. 

Taylor, C , Ens., 48lh \. I , to Lieut , v. Massita invalid.— M. lYb. !). 

Terrancau, C., Ens., dth \. I., to he Lieut., v. Campbell, transf. to the Pension 
List. — C. March 2d. 

Thompson, I)., Lieut., Mith N. I , to he Hriur. Maj. v. Cook, rein. — C. March 2. 

Tytler, J., to he (Jarri-on-Surg at Chunai, v. Playfair. — C. March l(i 

Trotter, Major, of Inval. Estab. to do duty with the 1st Hat — C. March 7. 

Taylor,.!. M., to 1).* Collector of Hroarli — IL Apnl 1. 

Thomas, R., Major, 1st Lf. Cav. to assume the command of the Urigade in 
Kattywar. — 15. March 2!). 

Troward, A., Lieut , Line Adj. at Kujapoor, to take charge of Aitill. Detachment 
Stores, Sic. — H. March 20. 

Tapp, T., Lieut., 1st Europe Eegt. commanding the Suhundees in the Xoilh 
Concan, is appointed to the (Jen. Stall Ollue at Asseeigliur, v. II. Kensington 
res. — H. March 8. 

Vanrenen, Lieut, removed fiom 10th to 2."th I — (’. March 22. 

Vetch, Lieut , filth N. I , posted to the Presidency — .Maich 1. 

Vansand.ivv, Lieut , of Rung pore Light Inf. Il.it. to act as Adj. in the absence of 
Lieut. Kennedy. — C. Match 7. 

Vilmrt, <1. M , to he Collector ot Ahmedabad. — TL Apiil 4. 

Vardon, W., Lieut., Lt Lt. Ca\., to be a< ting Ouait.-Mast. to the left wing at 
Kattywar. — Ik Maidi 21). 

Mhuhlington, CL ('apt., Engineer to the Commissary Stores Depait. at Uaroda. 
—II. March B. 

M ilks, II., Licul , 1st Lt. Cav., to 1>e acting Adj. to the left wing at Rattvwar. 
—II. March 211. 

"Wilson, P., C.ipt , 2d Lt Cav , on 1m lough to Europe for liealth. — 11. Maich ,10. 

Matts, ,1., Capt., 1st Europe Keg., to takediaigeof the Commissariat attached 
to the tumps of Itomhay Estab — 15 Maiili dl. 

Mhide, A. T., Ens,, lHih V. I , to he Lieut., \. Campbell deceased — II. fell. 2d. 

Malts, R,, Lieut, H)thX. l.,tobe tjuaiter Maslei, Intcipivter, and P.iv MaMcr, 
v. Alexander, piom. — M. Irh D. 

M r ynne,(J. P., Assist.-Smg , uppmntodto the Civil Station of Patna, \. Thomson, 
— C. Marcli 2.5. 

M ilder, P. II. S., Mr., to he Resident at Xagpore. — C. March 2.5. 

Wingfield, M'., Lieut., 10th Lt Ca\., to he \dj. v Davkins, pi nm —C. Mardi 2d. 

M iliums, Ens , 40th X. I , to act as Intoip. and (hurt. M ist.— C. Match 2*. 

Williams, •!., Mr., to be Collector ol Se.i Customs in the Concan — H. A pi il 1. 

Youngson, T., Capt., 18th X. 1., to he Major, v. Moore, prom. — M. Pel). !/. 
MRTIIS. 

Adam, the lady of Lieut. A., Paj master of his Majesty’s the Xi/.atu’s bat., of a 
daughter, at Aurangabad, JMauh id. 

Alexander, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. W., of a sop, at Xeeniuch, Jan. 2<J. 

Ilushhy, the lady of II. J., Kmj , Civ. Seiv., of a daughter. — 11. March 20. 

llulkelv, the lady of Lieut. R., 20th X. I., of a daughtei.— 11. March 27. 

llrowne, the lady of Capt., Royal Engmeeis, ot a son, at Ceylon, Peb. 28. 

Pi own, the lady of Capt. A. W., Inspector ol Ports, ot a daughtei.— 11. April 1. 

Corbyn, the lady of P., Esq , 15eng.il Med. Serv., of a son, at Suudawny, Arracan, 
Pel). 20. 

Cluster, the lady of Capt., 30 th Reg., of a daughter, at Masuhpat un, March V. 

Ctti valao. the lady of P. A. do, Esq , of a oon. — 11. April 1. 

Canington, the lady of the lion. J. M'., of a son, at Cejlon, Feb. 1'.). 

Doveton, the lady of Lieut.- Col., .'58th Reg, of a son, at S.mgor, Maich 0. 

Dunb«bin ? the lady of Capt., 22d N. 1., ot a son, at Rutmighira, Maich d. 
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Dunstcrville, the lady of ('apt. . I. II. T)., Militate Fa> master, at Presidency, of 
a daughter. — II. \pul a. 

D., the lady of AV. 1\, Esq., of the Civ. 8ei., of a daughtei, at Meerut. 
— M. Feb. 17. 

Douglas, the lady of J., Esq., Assist.-Suig , of a son, on the liver, near Hoglepore, 
Feh. 1. 

Eglinton, the lady of 11., Esq., of a son.— ('. Apiil I. 

Ellis, the wife of Mr. J., of the Adjutant's Olheo, ol a daughter. — (J. Feb. 2(1. 

Fell, the lady of Capt. T. 11., Rrig-Maj. E. Fioutier, of a daughter, at Dacca, 
April 2. 

Hunter, the ladv of Major J., f)8th N. I., of n daughter- — C Mar<h .10. 

Hampton, the lady of Lieut. J. H., hUth N. 1 , of a son and lieu, at Sultunporc, 
Henares, March 27. 

Hariis, the lady oi 11.. F.mj , Assist - v Mirg , of a son, at D.uca, Apnl 2. 

Ingram, the lady of Lieut. J. AV , lOth N 1., of a son, at \liumah, Feh. 1 1. 

Jervis, the lady of Capt. (J., Ettgim, of a son. — 15. Marih ."> 

Jones, the l.icK of Capt. J. J5., 11th A. 1 , ol a daughter, at Cm id. on Shauoii, 
12th July, iS2t». 

Mackenzie, the ladv ot W., Esq., M. I)., (.'antoninent Surgeon, of a son. — 
M. March 17. 

Ma\ or, the lady of the Kev. JL, ol a son, at ('e)lon, March 2.5. 

Ouslcy, the la<ly of Lieut , Fiolessor in the College ol Foit \\ llliam, of a sun.— 
C. March .‘51. 

Finte, the ladv of C L , Esq , at I he Fiesidency, \piil (> t 

Fhmclon, the lad) ol \V. II. (’., Esq , ol a dan-dilei, at Macau, Dec. last. 

Kussell, the lady of C. I) , Esq , ol a daughtri, at liaieilh — M. Feh. 2.5. 

Smith, the lady ol Capt. C II., 12th \. I . — A 1 . Alaich la. 

T.ulor, the lady of Lieut -Col II. (I. \., ol a son — M Mauh 1H 

A anreneu, the lad) of Capt , Ai till., ol a daughter, at Dum Hum, Man h 2M. 


MARK I ACES. 

Hell, (’apt. AV., of the \t tilleiy, to Mi- J \ldous, at Ruiduan, Maich 21. 

Iluller, \V., Fx] , to Miss I'., lia: Ihulmncv. — C. Mauh K 

J5lair, Capt. J., .5(1 Local lloise, to ( hailotte, tilth dan*, hti i (J Riig. Vamvitcn, 
Com in Uohilound, at FaieilK, Maich lit. 

Kmlnn, J., Esq., M. I) , Snrg \ 1 tiilc-i \ , to l-.li/a, daughter ol J. Home, Esq., 
Kelso, N. 15 , at Foona, Feh. 27. 

Caldecot, C. M, Esq , Ci\ Seiv, to Maigaict, daughtei of T Smith, Esq, Cm. 
Surg , Moorshedahad.— C Match I. 

Crump, 1’., Esq., to Miss Isabella . L < horn, at Sectajiore — C Match 7. 

Douglas, A., Esq, Dep. Ass -Com. -Celt , to M. tia Neuman, )oungest daughter 
of the late C. Maidmati, Fsq , at Sec midi t abaci, Match 2. 

(lot don, the Hon. II. 0 , Lieut, 2. Id N. I. and A. D. C. to the (Jov.-(iencral, to 
Miss I'a) ne, at Meerut, Match (>. 

Harris, F., Esq., to Helen, second daug-hicr of F. Ar.diew, I* sq. Magistrate of 
Calcutta, at Calcutta, Match la 

Hamilton, (I., Esq., to Miss F. II. r I hot nton, at Calcutta, April .'5. 

limes, AV., Lieut , 12th N. 1 , to Fli/a Ann, thiid clanglitc r <j 1 the late Major C. 
I*oi toons, act Calcutta, Maltha. 

M'Carthy, Mr. C., llcadCIcik of the Supci intrude ill of Folic e, to Miss Rachel, 
eldest daughtei ot T. I'uttei, E.Mp, Stipe-i intcndcjit of Indigo Facloiies, at 
Calcutta, March 21. 
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Marsh, E., Lieut., 10 Assist. Superintendent of Bazars, P. D. A., to Jane, 
daughter of W. Forlorn:, Esq of WelWiot, N. B., at Madias, March 19. 

Maughan, 1’., Capt , Bombay Marine, to FJi/ahcth, joungest daughter of the 
late J. Arnott, Esq. Arhuckle, N. B., at Bombay, March 15. 

Moore, Lieut., J. K. 52(1 N. 1 , to Mis. bwinlon, relict of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Swinton, at Chittagong, April 1. 

Pearson, J. T., Esq., Assist -Surg. to Mbs F. Fitzpatrick, at Calcutta, March 7. 

Stirling, W. 11, Lieut, 18th N I., to Mai y, eldest daughter of the late Captain 
F. Duncan, at Bombay, Apiil‘2. 

Vanderstraaten, J. L., Esq., to Miss E. L. M. J., daughter of W. A. Kreckenheck, 
Esq , at Colomba, Feb. 5. 

Wilson, C. Mr , Marshall of Bombay Gaol, to Ann, daughter of the late C. Bond, 

, of the Isle ot Ely, Cambridgeshue, at Bombay, Feb. 27. 

Webb, E. Mr., to Maiy, eldest daughter of «l. Bathe, Esq , at Bagnlpore, at 
Calcutta, Mai ch 19. 

Ward, R., the Rev. A M , to Fanny, daughter of the late XV. Ironside, Esq. of 
Houghton- le-Spriug, Durham, at Bombay, Match 2b. 

DEVT11S. 

Belcour, Mr. ('. J., Clerk in thcoflue of the Audit -Gen at Bombay, March 22. 

Bayly, Major T, of the Ceylon Reg , Comm, .it Ruainvclle, and Agent for Go- 
vernment in the three Cm lies, at the Gland Pass, near Columbia, on Ids way 
to procure medical advice, Feb 10. 

Cotton, Mr. S. B , wileol G. F Colton, Esq., Assist. -Surg , 11th Foot, at Cal- 
cutta, Man h 18, 

Crommclui, C. B, Esq., son ol the late ('. B. Croniinelin, Emj., Ben. Civ, Sen., 
at Gon iu Kpme, Feb 27 

Chesterman, J., Esq , at Pmneali, at Calcutta, Feb 17 

Crawford, A., Esq., Civ Sen Bom Estab., at Bombay, Feb. 28. 

Crawfoid, Mr., late Colleetoi ot Alimedabad, Bomlu\, Ft b 20 

Dunlop, W. M., son of Major Dunlop, 52d N 1 , at ( hitt.igong, \pril 1. 

Desplamies, the lady id the late Capt F , at ( ahiilt.i, \pnl 2. 

Liddell, Eli/ , daiurlitei ot I) M‘V Liddell, Esq , at Calcutta, \pnl 5. 

Elliott, G. 11 G , son of the Non .1. E Elliott, at Calnittn, Minch 9. 

Eastman, Mrs. li., daiightei ot \\ Smqison, Esq, at Cahutta, March 15. 

Hamilton, B., son of C. C. Hamilton, Esq , at Cahutta, Match 11, 

Incell, Capt. T W , 28lli \. I., at Batiackpore, Ajuil 8 

Mcllis, the u ldow ol the late Lieut 11. M‘s 20th icr at Poona, Mulch 12. 

Musseeali, Re\ Abd-ool, (a com cited Musulman ', at Lueknmv, in the house of 
Dr. Luxmnore, and lot mam \eais a Missionary ot the Church Missionary 
Society, andiegulailx ordained, March 1. 

Scott, Miss V. ('., daughter of XV. Scott, Esq., Assistant-Revenue Surve\or. 
— C. March, .11. 

Skipton, Miss C, K., daughter of G. Skipton, Esq. Supennt.- Surgeon of Agra 
and Motive, C. Mar. 21. 

Sethagasee, Mrs. S. C , L.uly of C Sethagasee, E>q , at Dacca, Mar. 17. 

Statens, J., Es<] , Fust Judge ot the Piov. Court ot Appeal, Cire. West. Div. at 
Tellichevry, Fell. 21. 

Tucker, M. P., Lieut.-Col. 20th X 1 , at Sea, April JO, 1820. 

Tate, «). Esq., at Palipart near Cochin, March 4. 

Thomson, the uife oi Capt. R. T., C. March 2. 

Turner, the wile of J., Esq., late ot Rangoon, at Prince of Wales Island, 
— Feb. 7. 

Vauspaul, H. C., Capt. 41st reg. at Sexermlroog, Feb. 25. 

Worthy, Jane R., uife of Capt. J., 18th B. X. 1. at Mhow, March 18. 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM F.ASTF.RN PORTS. 


Date. 

Port of Arrival. 

Slop’s Name. 

Cominamler, 

Place of Depart. Date. 

1827. 
Sept. 3 

Portsmouth 

Coquette 

Thornton . . 

1827. 

South Seas 

Sept. 3 

Dartmouth 

Bov ne 

Pope 

(’lima . . Mar. 23 

Sept. 6 

Falmouth .. 

Maty Ann 

O’Biieu .. 

Bengal .. M ir. 31 

Sept. 6 

Falmouth . . 

Thames 

Ilavisule .. 

China .. Mar. 13 

Sept. 7 

Falmouth . . 

Asp 

1 louse 

South Seas 

Sept. 7 

Falmouth .. 

Recovery 

Biooks 

South Seas 

Sept. 7 

Falmouth .. 

Cotomninlel .. 

Boxes 

Beuual .. Fell. 20 

Sept S 

Leith 

Louisa 

M ackie 

1L-Mu.ll .. Mar. 27 

Sept. 12 

Downs 

Lonaeli 

Dnsioll 

Bomb, iv . Apr. 11 

Sept. 12 

Downs 

\melia Wilson 

l ndcivvood 

South Seas 

Sept. 12 

Poitsmouth 

Indus 

Cock 

Batavia . Apr. 23 

Sept 12 

Downs 

Cumberland .. 

Steel 

Cochin .. Apr. 15 

Sept 12 

Li\ ei pool . . 

Bride 

Bmwn 

Beuual .. Mai. 7 

Sept. 13 

Chile 

Foil ime 

Gilkeson .. 

Bomb, iv . May 8 

Sept. 13 

Dover . . 

Christianliav en 

Lai kins .. 

China . . Fob. 25 

Sept. 13 

Downs . . ‘ 

Bi ightman 

Philips .. 

SiiUMpoie Mar 23 

Sept. 13 

Downs 

Canadian 

Reed 

Bengal . Apnl 8 

Sept. 13 

Ryde 

Ro\ al Gem jre . . 

Giant 

Maudlins Mav 1!J 

Sept. 13 

Dover 

liidisper-sahle . 

Ivntoii 

South Seas 

Sept. 13 

Gravesend. . 

Susanna Vim 

Feme 

South Seas 

Sept 1 1 

Dover 

Bnlanma 

W .1 1 kt*I 

Bombay . Apnl 5 

Sept. 14 

Downs 

Lmd Amheist 

Ciaitrie 

China .. Jan, 18 

Sept. 11 

Wev mouth 

Themis 

Pi alum 

Patav la . Api il 2 

Sept 1 1 

Mai gate .. 

M tenet 

'Fo.l.l 

Bemral .. Mai 30 

Sept. 11 

Dover 

Lalmniam 

'Fate 

N.S. \\. Mar 21 

Sept. 14 

Dover 

Thalia 

Biilen 

1826 

Bengal .. Dee. 23* 

Date 

1827 

ARRIVALS I\ I.ASI'I.RN poil'is. 

Poll ot Arrival. Naim* ('nimnamli 

i I’oil nf lupait. 

Mar 10 

Calcutta 

( ‘.Indian 

. . Reed 

. . 1 .oiidou 

Mar. 20 

Cali utta 

Clansman 

Snowden 

.. Chile 

Mar. 21 

Cali utta 

Angeiona 

. . B.tkei 

. Loudon 

Mar 23 

Cali utta 

Melbsh 

. . \ lucent 

Loudon 

Apr. 1 

Bombay 

Sarah 

. . Tucker 

. . London 

Apr. 1 

Bombay 

Alleiton 

.. Hill 

Liverpool 

Apr. 1 

Bombay 

Fin tune 

.. Gilkeson 

.. Civile 

Apr. 2 

Calcutta 

Othello 

.. Swamsoi 

LlV Cl pool 

Apr. 7 

Calcutta 

John 

lieeman 

. . London 

Apr. 15 

Bombay 

Mmstrell 

.. A I k ( oil 

. . Loudon 

Apr. 27 

Batav la 

Danube 

.. St ui ires 

London 

May 1 

Batavia 

lliiskinsou 

.. Pet i ie 

.. Livei pool 


Batavia 

Loretto 

. . Thomson 

Livei pool 

May 20 

Mauritius 

Madeline 

.. Coirhlau 

London x 

June 11 

Cape 

Bi itomart 

. . Brow u 

. . London 

Date 

nrPARTFRI.s FROM LI ROPI.. 

3 ort of Depart. Ship's Name. Omimumlir Destination. 

1827. 

A« g 25 

Liverpool 

Pallass 

. . Ouomane 

.. Mauritius 

Aug 26 

Liverpool 

Margaret 

. . Ferguson 

. . Bombay 

Sept. 6 

Deal 

Arcturus 

. . Wilson 

. . Bengal 

Sept. 13 

Deal 

Bloia 

. . Leaning 

, . Batavia 
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Jlate. 

Port of Depart. 

Slap's Name. 

Coinnwnilcr. 

Destination. 

1H27. 
Sept. 13 

Deal 

Wellington 

Evans 

Madras 

Sept. 13 
Sept. i:» 

Deal 

Deal 

M. Sinai t Llphin. 
Lady Feveisliam. . 

Adler 

Romhay 

Romhay 

Sept. l(i 

Deal 

Lima 

Mitt hews .. 

Cape A Man 

Sept. 17 

Deal 

Aw rig a 

Wulloid 

Rental 

Sept. 18 

I’m tsmonth . . 

Tw eed . . 

Clinuhill .. 

Cajie A Man. 

Sept. 20 

Deal 

Diy.tde 

Kelloc k .. 

Cape A Man. 

Sept. 21 

Liverpool 

Marmion 

Jameson 

Mauritius 

Sept. 21 

Liverpool 

Ami 

Fontier 

Mam itiiio 

Sept. 2h 

Deal 

Copernicus 

Stevens 

Mari. & Hernial 

Sejit, 2. r i 

De.d 

Christiana 

\\ lute 

.Mauritius 

Sept. 2. r ) 

Deal 

Alexander 

Kii haidsoii . . 

Man. iNCev Ion 


(ir.xmiAL List or Paskiixckus. 

Raw m.j us IIomi u aiiD'. 

liy the Caf/urhu, from Hombay at (Iieenork — Limits. l'hillips, RichaiiLon, 
(he, Macintosh, :nul Ralph. 

Ry the Itntannw, imm Ilomhav — Mr. (I'lccinluk. 

lly the Thtthti , 1 1 0111 P.cmr.i! —Col. Rullock, \ilill ; C.tpls. \\ Ini-held, Atlill, 
Smith and Hmmlton, Kith Lane., M estmacote, and lleatluote, Lieut-. (iialmm, 
Aitili. and Smith, It N.; Mi-sms \\ clsh, Thomas, and Shmilew ofc t i ; Ma-tms 
Cooke, two Hell's, two (Iowan’s, two Lmin-den’s, Matm, and 'I'ijij i It ; Mi- 
Ca|it. IJoatheote and thiee iluldien; Mesdames Hamilton andl5e.de-, Moms 
L nmsden, Tippett, anil Davis , 71 invalids. 

I »y the J'oitmir liom Homb.iv at Li\ei|iool — lleniv Mmliier, Fsij, Suo , 
If. Cnmp.’s Sen, filled at sea, ldlh of Aln\ ) ; (’apt I’nliiik Wdson, liomhav 
Establishment. 

I5v the Mono ('u\tfc, fiom Romhay at Liverinol — Limit. Foster, left at St 
Helena ; Ensign Semen 

!5y the Dmothy , lrnm Hombay at Livcrir.nl . — Mr. <1. M Mitchell, (Iflieei, 1' 
I. Koyal Mniinm. 

Ry the /.oiitnlt, In m Romhay — Col. llaic; Majots Thew, Romhay Ait ill , 
ai d Spinks, Mad. Suv \ (’apt. llewett, and lailv, linmhas Aiinv, liwin, and 
Duke, 11, M.'.s (ith jcf>! Limits 1-jshor, (hum's KoxaL, and l'’ai<|iil-.iison, 
Romhay Ai til. ; J’lnllip 15’icon, Ksip, Ci\. Seiv. j Master lloinby j Miss Chut, 
two invalids, and sixieivants. 

15y the Cu/luu, Imm Rcngal — ('apt Reid, II. M.’s -It 111 ngt., and Mi. 
(Lusting. 

Ry the Mom fit , hum lien;'. 1 —(’apt Fkk y. 

15v the lini/M , liom China . — Mr. ( hai h s llaiie, Cun. pans \ • m ice (died .it 
sea, May f) j Mis. Ilullips Aim St. Ilcli na, widow it Lieutenant lliillij s, ot 
the Romhay Auny. 

liy the ( of.mt.iult l, fioin India — M.ijoi I’akei , Captains Snovth and I5un, 
Dr. Ci iehton, Messrs. Massie and L.tidhe, Missioiiaiies, Mr. Colts, Mi-mI.-ihus 
M ae Lean (and thiee children) Milner, Colts, Massie and Lardlie, and Mrs 
Kliind. 

liy the from Madias — Lient.15isl.op and lady, Capt Marjoii- 

liauks and lady, Mr. llaigiave and daughter, Mr. Richards, Mr. Cordon, Mi 
Codfiey, Mr. Doiatt, Mr. Lecler, l.ieut. Rrdinticlil, Mr. Llojil, Mr. Hauling, Mi. 
Knott, and Mr. Droutt. 


To ConRi-.spoxpr.xrs. 

//V have received a copy of the Letter adunrsed hy Mr. A root to the 
* Asiatic Journal ; ’ and shall readily comply with his ruptest, in giving 
it a place in the ‘ Oriental Herald should it he refused insertion in the 
Publication to which it is addressed, — an emit , huwevtr , which we do not 
anticipate. 
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Benefits that would result from the Colonization of 
India hy British Settlers. 

In the 35th Number of this Work we pave a review of the first 
portion of a pamphlet written hy Mr. Wheatley, an English bar- 
rister, of Calcutta, and addressed by him to his (trace the Duke of 
Devonshire. This portion related to proposed measures for the re- 
lief of distress in Ireland, especially by Emigration, and led from this 
to the consideration of the Corn Laws, and Colonization of Canada. 
The second portion of Mr. Wheatley’s work relates to an equally 
important subject, the Colonization of India : and to this, as a topic 
of the highest interest, and one, perhaps, of the very greatest mo- 
ment that could engage the attention of English statesmen, desirous 
of realizing from our Indian possessions the full benefit they are 
capable of conferring on the mother country, we now propose to 
draw the reader’s attention. 

The relative duties and interests of Mother Countries and Colo- 
nies have before been enlarged upon in these pages ; * the specific 
benefits likely to arise from the extension of the principles therein 
developed, to India, whether it be considered, strictly speaking, a 
Colony, or a Dependency of any other class or description, have also, 
from time to time, been pointed out ; and the paramount necessity 
of Colonization, as * the one thing needful’ for the preservation as 
well as improvement of that country, has been insisted on, in almost 
every Number of this Publication that has yet issued from the press. 
There is, nevertheless, still room for further record of facts, further 
illustration of reasoning, and further application of argument, bearing 
on this great and interesting question : and, therefore, wc regur with 
pleasure to the work of Mr. Wheatley, from which we shall druw, for 
the information of the English reader, materials, not otherwise access- 
ible to him, as the work is still unpublished here and add to these 
such observations as may occur to us in the course of our examina- 
tion of its contents, with a view to lay before those likely to be 


* Sec * Oriental Herald/ vol. x. p. 205. 
Oriental Herald t Vol. 15. 0 
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most instrumental in removing the evils of the existing system, 
and advancing the progress of those benefits which may be fairly ex- 
pected to result from a better one, the conjoint sentiments of men, 
writing with that local knowledge of the country, its capacities and 
its interests, which, next to a sound judgment, is considered the best 
qualification for informing others not possessed of this advantage. 

In that portion of his work directed to the consideration of the 
distressed state of Ireland, and the relief which might be afforded to 
this quarter of the empire in particular, as well as to the whole 
system of public wealth in Great Britain generally, by the opening 
of Canada to a free trade in grain, and to the benefits of an extended 
colonization — topics which we discussed at considerable length, 
in the article before adverted to ; * the writer adds,: 

* But it is not that this new system of public wealth should receive 
nourishment from the colonization and free trade of Canada only: it 
should receive nourishment from the colonization and tree trade ot 
India, and, if no unworthy and contracted policy forbid our re-posses- 
sion of it, from the colonization and free trade of Egypt also. But 
the class of colonists required for India is very different from that 
which is required for Canada. In Canada, population is wanted, and 
cultivators of the soil the greater the number of her colonists, the 
greater will be her prosperity; and therefore no portion of the globe 
can be better adapted for the reception and support ot the numerous 
population and hardy peasantry of Ireland. But in India , population 
is already far too great ; and it is not tho v e\\ho labour that are wanted, 
but those who are capable of dirntm g the labour of others; men 
who arc acquainted with the practice and theory ot agriculture and 
irrigation for the land, and master workmen, who are acquainted 
with the principles of mechanism, and the application of machinery 
to manufactures for the towns ; as it is only by the introduction ot the 
skill, science, and intelligence of Europe, hv means ot such colonists, 
that any effectual improvement can be made.’ 

What are the particular views entertained by the writer as to our 
right to the ‘ re-possession ' of Egypt, we do not understand. That 
suc h a country, under European skill, might be made a garden ot 
happiness and abundance, no mail who has ever travelled on the 
banks of the Nile can doubt. If the lurks could he induced, by 
compensation in any shape, to cede its possession to England, the 
connecting link between India and this country would he worth a 
lar^e firiee indeed. Of this, however, there seems but little proba- 
bility at the present moment ; though, from the threatening aspect 
of affairs in that quarter of the world, it would be unsafe to predict 
the continuance of any particular province under its present rulers 
for any pumber of years. 


* See * Oriental Herald,* Vol. XI. p. 291, 
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The most important part of the paragraph Nve have quoted from 
Mr. Wheatley’s work, that which draws the distinction between 
the class of colonists required for Canada and India. In general, 
whenever the Colonization of India is mentioned, the idea is instantly 
entertained that its advocates wish to transfer the surplus and pauper 
population of Great Britain to lind subsistence as labourers, me- 
chanical and agricultural, in Hiudoostan : and accordingly it is im- 
mediately objected to this assumed intention, that the climate of 
India would be altogether unfavourable to English labourers, and 
that the cheapness with which a rice-eating idolater can subsist^ 
compared with a beef-eating Christian, would make the wages of 
the latter altogether inadequate to his support. All this is undoubt- 
edly true : but it is here an argument misplaced. Tor the advocates 
of Colonization in India do not want to see English labourers , but 
English directors of labour, capitalists, agriculturists, manufacturers, 
engineers, &c. j and these are precisely the classes and descriptions 
of men of which the East India Company are most jealous, and 
whom they effectually exclude, by the system which requires all 
such persons to reside in the country (if they visit it at all) on a 
license of sufferance, to betaken from them, and themselves banished 
whenever the Government may see lit : a tenure of such insecurity 
that few or none would embark in any great enterprise, or risk 
much properly under its capricious duration. The greatest obstacle 
of all, however, to the Colonization of India, and without a repeal 
of which, indeed, no approach to it can ever be made, is the unjust 
and absurd law which prevents individuals of purely British birth 
becoming proprietors of land, while it admits to this privilege even 
the illegitimate offspring of Biitish fatheis and native Indian mothers, 
as well as the descendants of the Portuguese settlers, and all who 
conic under the denomination of Indo-British, Anglo-Indian, or 
half-caste, meaning the whole progeny of mixed European and 
Asiatic blood, from whatever national stock, born and residing in 
India. This Mr, Wheatley, in common with all others who have 
ever turned their attention to the subject, has perceived, and he thus 
adverts to it : 

‘ But no benefit can arise from any system of colonization, unless 
permission, in the first instance, be granted to British subjects to 
become proprietors of land, with the consequent permission to convey 
the produce which they raise to England: for while the practical 
effect resulting from the theory of the balance of trade, that of admit- 
ting money only, and excluding produce, continues a part of our co- 
lonial law, nothing more can be done for promoting the relations 
between India and England, than can he done for promoting the rela- 
tions between Canadaand England, as no good can ensue from raising 
produce, which when raised is not to be admitted j and therefore, if 
liberty were given to any set of colonists to proceed to India for the 
purpose of furthering the interests of agriculture^ no advantage could 
0 2 
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be taken of it, as those who came out would find no employment, 
unless the privilege of purchasing landed' property were previously 
conceded to British subjects.’ 

’■ Mr. Wheatley, with a view apparently to show how the Govern- 
ment of India might easily, and without the necessity of purchase, 
transfer the present system of Zemindaries to English instead of 
Native management, has stated his opinions on this subject in 
detail : and as in this lie has been greatly misrepresented by the 
enemies of Colonization, who have made no scruple at insinuating, 
that he would recommend the property of the Natives to be taken 
from them and transferred to English successors, without purchase, 
and without compensation, we think it but justice to the writer to 
let him state bis own views in his own language, which to our 
apprehension certainly bears a \ery different meaning from that 
perversely attributed to it. lie says : 

* But the acquisition of the land by British subjects, even without 
purchase, could not be considered an act of injustice. According to 
the Hindoo law, the fee simple of the soil of India has always been 
held to be vested in its government. The whole of the country has 
therefore been divided by its different ruling powers into so many 
Zemindaries, part of which are now assessed at a fixed, and part at 
a contingent rent to the Company. The Zemindars who collect the 
revenue from the ryots, or peasants, are in all instances nativ es. But 
if due compensation were made to these Zemindars, by granting to 
Ahem a fixed salary, and British Zemindars were appointed in their 
stead, the Zemindaries might in a short time he reduced to the simi- 
litude and condition of English estates, the rent to government being- 
considered, by an easy and familiar conversion, in the nature of a 
land-tax. By this system the government and the ryots would he 
benefited, as much as the British Zemindar, from the lucrative change 
of his seignorage into fee simple, would be enriched ; nor would the 
native Zemindars have any just reason to complain of the salutary 
reformation. 

• ‘.Under the present mode of collection, the ryots are reduced 
to the lowest state of degradation, penury, and oppression; for 
as they are completely at the mercy of the Zemindars, in conse- 
quence of the engagements they enter into for the advances, which 

, the Zemindars in almost all instances make to them to enable them 
to cultivate the soil, nothing is ever left to them, let the season be 
, ever so favourable, beyond the bare necessaries of subsistence, 
notwithstanding that the moderate rent which is affixed by the libe- 
ral policy of government may, comparatively speaking, be paid out 
of a small proportion of the produce that is raised. The proper sa- 
* lary of the Zemindars is such a per-eentage out of what they collect, 
an is deemed an adequate remuneration for the trouble and respon- 
sibility of collection ; but in consequence of the dependent state of 
the ryots, from the ruinous terms that are imposed upon them in their 
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loans, it is obvious that the whole produce of the Zeinindarics, beyond 
what is requisite to pay the rent to government, and yield to the 
ryots their scanty pittance, is swept into the store-houses of the Ze- 
mindars as the unjust profits of their office. If, therefore, the native 
Zemindars were made to retire on the permanent settlement on 
themselves and families of the percentage that is their due, and 
British Zemindars were appointed in their place, the improved sys- 
tem of agriculture, and the humane regulations which it would be 
the interest as well as the wish of British proprietors to introduce, 
would in a short time not only allow a larger surphi \ to the ryots, 
and a larger revenue to government, but would allow, in addition, the 
acquisition of an ample and honourable fortune to themselves. ’ 

Nothing, wc think, ran be plainer than this, as to the proposed 
compensation to the Natives : though not in the nature of a purchase , 
in the common acceptation of that term ; and although it might he 
still better to liavetheestate^ in India the property of British individuals 
of independent minds and fortunes, yet even under this proposed 
arrangement of transfer from Native to British management only, 
wc concur entirely with Mr. Wheatley as to the extent of benefit it 
would produce. 

‘ No country would then exhibit a brighter aspect than the plains 
of India. The minds of the natives would be liberalized and opened 
by the science, which a more intimate intercourse with Europeans 
would diffuse j the gloomy superstitions, that now prey on their dis- 
tempered fancies, spell-bind the freedom of their intellect, and destroy, 
by absorbing their faculties, would be dispersed - } and the dark destinies 
that have so long hung over their devoted country, as if they had 
been, and were to be coeval with the world, would be yhanged at 
once, by the more than magic powers of reason, into an age of light 
and happiness : 

* Non alios prims! crescent is origine inutuli 
Maxine dies, aliuime luihuissc tenorcin 
(Ycdiderini • ver illml ersit, \er m.ignus ugebat 
Orhis, et Inhernis p.uvobant IhitihiH Jain/ 

‘This privilege, therefore, of the possession of landed properly by 
British subjects, being conceded, together with eoldfUzation and 
Jree trade, ample means would be furnished to realize the wealth, 
which this latter holds out, as the produce of India far surpasses that 
of Canada, or any other part of the globe of the same extent with 
itself, in amount, value, and variety.’ 

The writer next passes to the consideration of another great evil 
in the existing state of tilings in India, namely, the mode in which 
justice is administered in the interior of that vast country. He 
adverts to the fact, that when we first took possession of the country 
from the Mohammedan conquerors of Ilindoostan, we found all the 
business of the public courts conducted in the language of Uicse 
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conquerors, which was not the language of the people, but Persian. 
Instead of substituting for this the English tongue, which would 
have made all proceedings intelligible to the judges, or the Indian 
languages, which would have made them intelligible to the people, 
we most absurdly retained the Persian, which is now the language 
of neither conquerors nor people, and is nearly equally unintelligible 
to the suitors, the witnesses, the pleaders, and those who have to 
pass judgment on cases conducted through the medium of three dif- 
ferent languages — the original being the Persian, and translations 
of this being made into English for the judge, and into Hindoo- 
stannee or Bengalee for the suitors — placing both parties entirely at 
the mercy of the intermediate ofliccrs of the court, through whose 
hands these translations of the pleadings and evidence pass ! To 
mitigate this evil, great pains have been taken to give, through the 
College of the East India Company in England, as well as that in 
Calcutta, a competent knowledge of Persian to the young gentle- 
men of the Civil Service, before they proceed into the provinces to 
fill their judicial appointments. The ine(licieney of this, however, 
may be seen from the language of the author, who says : 

‘ Hut how perfectly futile this precaution is, the existing state of 
things in the provincial courts sudieiently manifests ; as, notwith- 
standing every etlbrt to the contrary, the most opulent litigant still 
continues to be in almost all instances the victorious party. If, 
therefore, justice is to be administered in a less exceptionable form, 
it is absolutely necessary to rescue the judge and the suitors out of 
the hands of the Persian law ollicers, by directing all legal proceed- 
ings to be conducted and written in the English, instead of tbe 
Persian language, which will be attended with tbe additional advan- 
tage of having but one language as a medium between the judge 
and the parties to the suit, instead of two. But it is not only for the 
better administration of justice that this alteration should be made; 
it should be made also with the v ievv of bringing the English language 
intp more general use, and making it as much as possible the com- 
mon language of the country. iSothing can tend to advance the 
natives with easier and more rapid steps to a nearer level with 
ourselves, than opening the sources of European knowledge through 
this channel: 

‘ l5mle nova ingrcsMis hominuin oxperientia cepit.’ 

‘ But instead of supporting this question by my own reasoning only, 
it is better that I should avail myself of the aid and relief of the great 
master of history, who has illustrated this subject, as applied to the 
Homan empire, with the peculiar eloquence that pervades his mag- 
nificent work, the glorious result of the collective learning of ages, 
concentrated in the capacious mind of a profound and penetrating 
philosopher. Gibbon says*: 


* Vol. i. page CO. 
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f So sensible 'Wete the Romans of the influence of language over 
' national manners, that it was their most serious eare to extend with 
' the progress of their arms the use of the Latin tongue. The nn- 
c cient dialects of Italy, the Sabine, the Etruscan, and the Venetian, 
‘ sunk into oblivion : but in the provinces, the East was less docile 
‘ than the West to the voice of its victorious preceptors. This obvious 
‘ difference marked the two portions of the empire with a distinction 
1 of colours, which, though it was in some degree concealed during 
‘ the meridian splendour of prosperity, became gradually more visible 
‘ as the shades of night descended upon the Roman world. The 
‘ western countries were civilized by the same hands that subdued 
‘ them. As soon as the barbarians were reconciled to obedience, 

‘ their minds were opened to new impressions of knowledge and 
f politeness. The language of \ irgil and Cicero, though with some 

* inevitable mixture of corruption, was so universally adopted in 
' Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Punnonia, that the faint traces of 

* the Punic or Celtic idioms were preserved only in the mountains, 

‘ or among the peasants. Education and ’study insensibly inspired 
‘ tlie natives of those countries with the sentiments of Romans, and 
‘ Italy gave fashions as well as laws to her Latin provinces. They 
‘ solicited with more ardour, and obtained with more facility, the 
‘ freedom and honours of the state; supported the national dignity, 
f in letters and in arms; and at length, in the person of Trajan, pro* 

‘ ducctl an emperor, whom the ^cipios would not have disowned for 
‘ their countryman.’ 

After adverting to the peculiarities which made the situation of 
the Greeks different from that of the Romans, and referring to the 
progress of their colonies and conquests, from the Adriatic to the 
Euphrates and the Nile, the historian continues : 

( It is a just, though trite observation, that victorious Rome was 
‘ herself subdued by the arts of Greece. Those, immoital writers 
‘ who still command the admiration of modern Europe, soon became 
‘ the favourite object of study and imitation in Italy and the western 
‘ provinces. Rut the elegant amusements of the Romans were not 
‘ suffered to interfere with their sound maxim** of policy. Whilst 
‘ they acknowledged the charms of the Greek, they asserted the dig* 

‘ nity of the Latin tongue; and the exclusive use of the latter was 
‘ inflexibly maintained in the administration of civil as well as null- 

* tary government. The two languages exercised at the same time 
f their separate jurisdiction throughout the empire: the former as 
‘ the natural idiom of science, the latter as the legal dialect of public 

‘ transactions. Those who united letters with business were equally . 
‘ conversant with both; and it w T as almost impossible in any pro- 

* vincc to find a Roman subject of liberal education, w ho was at once 
' a stranger to the Greek and to the Latin language. It was by 
c such institutions that the nations of the empire insensibly melted 
f away into the Roman name and people.’ 
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Mr. Wheatley s * pedantry’ — we use the term as a quotation 
frbm his opponents — has becifc made the subject of sneer and sar- 
casm, by those who had nothing better to oppose to his arguments. 
But we think the use here made of historical facts as happy, as it 
must be convincing to every unbiassed mind, as to the natural elfeet 
of the causes described, and as to the duty which this example 
ought to impose on succeeding conquerors. To this, Mr. Wheatley 
thus adverts : 

‘ If this example, therefore, and this reasoning, be worthy to be 
followed, the Company have done the very reverse of what they 
ought to have done. Instead of founding Hailey bury College in 
England to teach the English I iindoo, to teach the conquerors the 
language of the conquered, they ought to have founded colleges all 
over India to teach the Hindoos English. And if Europe is to be 
realized in India by the introduction of European arts and sciences, 
and European improvements; if the Natives are to be brought ‘ in- 
sensibly to melt away into the English name and people,’ not only 
must India be colonized in the manner that has been described, and 
landed property be suffered to he held by British subjects, but the 
English language must he established as the language of govern- 
ment, the language of law, and the language of business, or such a 
state ef amelioration can never be attained.' 

In all this we entirely agree ; and, as to any apprehended diffi- 
culty in effecting this change, wc have no hesitation in giving our 
decided opinion, that if a perfect knowledge of the English lan- 
guage were made an indispensable qualification for employment 
under the Government of India, whether in Civil, Military, Judicial, 
Revenue, or Marine service — every parent desiring to provide for 
lii 8 children in these services, would instantly set about giving them 
an English education, nor cease their exertions until it had been 
perfectly accomplished. At present the great towns of Bombay, 
IVfodras, and Calcutta contain hundreds of individuals in the various 
offices of Government (Mohammedans as well as Hindoos) who 
have so qualilied themselves, and who could not be employed as 
they now are without such knowledge. The same powerful motive 
of interest would extend the ir numbers indefinitely till every indivi- 
dual, of the rising generation especially, might be brought to speak 
and write our language with perfect accuracy : and, even in a 
national point of \iew, (independently of the benefits to the Indians 
themselves by their adoption of a tongue in which all the most 
valuable information of the present age is contained,) how glorious 
would be the prospect of seeing the English language springing 
from a little island in the north, and covering large portions of the 
two great continents of Asia and America 3 and finding its way into 
Africa by the Cape of Good Hope, into Australasia by our settle- 
ments on that fifth continent of the globe, and over the Islands of 
the 1'acilic Ogcan from Otahcitc and Bitetprn ! 
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Mr. Wheatley next directs his attention to another subject, that 
of the climate of India : and this is, ipdeed, a point of the utmost 
importance in considering the various questions arisiug out of its 
Colonization. He says : 

* There is one other point relative to India, on which it is necessary 
to make a few remarks 5 I mean, the selection of stations for the 
residence of Europeans. It is ascertained by experience, that the 
healthiest situations for European constitutions in tropical climates 
are those elevated districts, where the thermometer, when placed 
under the cover of a veranda, graduates from 65° to 75°, such as the 
Blue Mountains of Jamaica, the high lands of Java, and the hilly 
ranges of Mexico : though a still lower degree of heat, if it could be 
reached, would be preferable, as Dr. Baillic was of opinion, that the 
temperature of G3° was that which was most congenial to our nature. 
But throughout the torrid zone, it is necessary to be at an elev ation 
of about *1500 feet above the level of the sea, before the thermo- 
meter can be brought down to a mean temperature between 0*5° and 
75°. In the lowlands which are on a level with the sea, and where 
the principal towns and forts arc usually situated, it varies from HO ' 1 
to 120°. Where, therefore, a choice of residence is practicable, the 
hilly districts arc in all instances to be preferred to the plains. But 
as civilians are compelled to exercise their professions and carry on 
their business in the principal towns, and as garrison duty and licld 
operations for the most part confine the soldier to the lowlands, the 
great body of Europeans who come out to the tropics are necessarily 
debarred of an optional residence, and must submit to the risks their 
particular line of life destines them to encounter. But as all our 
foreign dependencies, even in time of peace, should have a larger 
military force than is merely sullieient to garrison the forts, and aid 
the civil power in the maintenance of order, the stations to be fixed 
upon for the supernumerary body should unquestionably be on as 
elevated ground as the com enicnecs ot supply will admit ot, 1 hese 
stations would also be most desirable asylums for the reception of 
troops on their first landing ; as much of the dreadful expenditure of 
human life, so unhappily and suddenly incurred in the tropics, would 
be saved, were the new regiments, on their arrival, instead of being 
immured in a fort, or cantoned on the plain, immediately marc bed 
to a depot on the hills, and there detained till duly seasoned to with- 
stand the sickliness of the climate. 

‘ These elevated situations, too, from their superior salubrity, arc 
equally necessary for the seats of government, unless some forcible 
and urgent reason exist for confining them to the cities on the low- 
lands. Commonly speaking, the duties of a governor may be dis- 


* It is proved by experiment, that an elevation of 2400 toiscs in the 
tropical zone produces a eoldness equal to that of the frozen zone. * e c 
‘ Reuiond, Observations surlcs Voyages dc Coxe dans la Suisse/ tom. u. 
p. 104, 
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charged in one place as well as another j and as the principal officers 
connected w ith the administration of affairs have no duties to per- 
form, except those that relate to gov eminent, there is no reason why 
they should not have their residence contiguous to that of the go- 
vernor, to whom they should always have a ready access, instead of in 
the unhealthy atmosphere of the low ground. Let the head quarters 
of government lie fixed where they may, the interested and ambitious 
views of various individuals who would be benefited by living near 
them, would soon give birth to a new city, more splendid than the 
old one: and, instead of being injured, the colony would acquire 
additional lustre by the change of position. 

' Whatever may be the sickness and sufferings of those civil and 
military European bodies, whose destiny now coniines them to the 
lowlands of * Calcutta, .Madras, and Bombay, there is at this instant 
no remedy, as no inquiry has ever been made into the comparative 
healthiness of other stations, and no happy spot been tixed upon, 
where European* could enjoy the temperature of their native clime, 
and found a city innoxious to the diseases and malaria of the plain. 
Of late, however, some interesting letters have appeared in the news- 
papers on the peculiar healthiness of the Nilgherry hills, an exten- 
sive range of high table land, situated between Madras and the coast 
of Malabar. 

From one of these letters, written by an English gentleman from 
the spot, the following extract is made : 

“ On’ the morning of the fifth day, I arrived at the foot of the 
hills, and began the ascent in the middle of the next night. At day- 
break, l found ni) self amidst all the channs of mountain scenery — 
rocks, and mountains, and woods, and streams — and, after an ascent, 
of snipe hours, reached a little station called Dinhutty, where a few 
Europeans have built cottages, to breakfast, at ten o'clock. The 
thermometer, which below stood at PS ', was here exactly 30° lower, 
and I was glad at night to get under two good blankets. I cannot 
describe to )ou the delight 1 felt at the change. I forgot that I had 
been ill; and notwithstanding my fatigues, was out all day, almost 
believing n\) self in England. The scenery at Diulmtty is exceed- 
ingly beautiful, the hills are very precipitous, and strongly resem- 
ble the painting of Swiss scenery. The climate is delicious — and there 
is so much in every respect resembling England, that one ceases to 
think himself in India: I am sure l did, when I walked out with the 
ladies two miles to a three o’clock dinner in the month of May. 
After a few delightful d,i)s, I continued my ascent on horseback 
about fifteen miles to this place, called Ootacamund, about 3000 feet 
above Dinlmtty, and of course somewhat colder, the scenery all the 
way up grand and beautiful in the extreme. Here the country is 

* There is no work written on India that does not complain of the 
unhealthiness of these situations. Sec * Pennant's View of Hindostan/ 
vol. ii. p. 2H 
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different from that about pinhutty, and I think I like it less. This 
may be described as a hilly country at the top of lofty mountains, 
and we are \ery near the summit. Dodabet, the crown of the Nil- 
perry hills, rises just over our head hero between 8(XX) and D(XX) 
ieet abov e the level of the sea, A great part of this consists of open 
lawns, and gently swelling hills, rising one above another to a great 
height, covered with line verdure, and occasionally broken by a 
rugged mass of rock. Here is no pestilential jungle or noxious 
marsh, Beautiful little woods, as in England, ure scattered over the 
country, and give to the whole aspect the appearance of a grand 
park, excellently well laid out, in some hilly country at home. These 
little woods fringe c\ cry ravine between the hills, through each of 
which, without exception, little crystal torrents rush down on every 
side. With the exception of the want of cultivation, every thing 
here is English, The woods are carpctted wit h strawberries, ane- 
mone, and violets. The white dog-rose, honeysuckle, and jessamine, 
twine themselves over all the trees — and blackbirds, and larks 
innumerable, make the hills ring with their song — but the violets are 
shaded by groves of gigantic cinnamon and rhododendron, with its 
great masses of scarlet blossoms, and the song of the blackbird is 
interrupted by the croaking of the monkeys, and the screams of the 
pea fowls and jungle cock. The whole, however, is delightful. 

“ It seems almost incredible that such a country and climate should 
exist so near the equator, and surrounded by such burning climes. 
In truth, all the people below are quite sceptical, and will not make 
the trial, except the civilians of ('oimbatoor. This region was not 
known till 181!), when the first v isitors were pinched with the frost. 
The greatest advantage of the climate is its equality, the tempera- 
ture varying little after the monsoon has once changed. At this 
moment, my hands and feet are so cold that l can hardly write; I 
am obliged to blow on my lingers, in a little close shut up room 
with curtains, and all the apparatus of English apartments, except 
a lire, of which 1 should be very glad. The thermometer before me 
now stands at 5(>® at eleven in the morning; but the southwest 
monsoon is just set in, and the hills are covered with mist and driz- 
zling rain. The mercury here never rises above \ During May, 
the hottest month, it never exceeded that in the shade: so that the 
climate offers no obstruction whatever to European labour and en- 
joyment. The English here, including some farming and gardening 
men and their families, are all as stout, and strong, and healthy, and 
work just as hard as at home. And the children, with their fut rosy 
faces are unparalleled in India. I am out all day wandering over 
hills and woods quite enchanted. In the warmest days, there is so 
line an air, that no sort of inconvenience is felt. In short, it is wholly 
European. The soil is deep, and rich beyond measure : all European 
fruits, and vegetables, and Mowers, vegetate luxuriantly; and nothing 
which England produces would fail here.’’ 
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This is a long extract, but it is justified by its importance ; and 
although we do not agree with an early notion, first broached by Mr. 
Wheatley soon after his arrival in India, that the Nilghierry hills 
would form the best site for the metropolis of British India, still we 
concur with him in the opinion that the tine situation and climate 
of that elevated region ought to be made the utmost possible use of 
for settlement of colonists ; while, if a second London could not be 
founded on its lofty eminences, there is no reason why it might not 
have a Bath, a Cheltenham, or a Montpelier, to answer all the pur- 
poses of these celebrated cities or towns in Europe. Mr. Wheatley 
concludes by saying : 

‘If, then, English vegetables will grow on t|ie* Nilgherry hills as 
well as in England; if turnips, barley, clover, and wheat, can be 
reared there, and field labour be endured by Europeans, there is no 
reason why an English colony should not be immediately established 
there, and if the genii of India still have inlluence on earth, why Kent 
and Surrey, with all their villas, parks, gardens, and farms, all their 
woods, rivulets, liedgy lanes, and roads, their best and beauteous 
scenery, should not rise op at their bidding to decorate these delicious 
haunts. 

‘ Tune agni pingues, ct, tune mollisMina vina, 

Time sound dulces, dcusiequc in montibus umbra}.’ 

* And should it ever happen, that the throe presidencies should he 
united into one, as they unquestionably ought to be, and a better 
government be instituted for India than that by which it is now ruled, 
it is not too much to hope, that the English may at least have the 
glory and delight of founding one city, where all the health that is 
enjoyable at home may be enjoyed there, and from whose proud 
towers, 

‘ Terra rum et re rum doinini,’ 

they may issue their orders, not only to govern the plain below, but 
to control the councils of every power in the eastern hemisphere, from 
Pekin to Cairo.’ 

The remainder of the * Letter to the Duke of Devonshire ’ is oc- 
cupied by further speculations respecting Egypt, and other matters 
of considerable interest, connected with the main object of the writer. 
But the space usually devoted to a single article will not admit of 
our doing this justice in the present Number. We, therefore, de- 
fer it to some future opportunity. In the mean time, as intimately 
connected with this bust portion quoted, as to the tine climate to be 
found in the elevated parts of India, and the use which might be 


* llad India been open to 1 ^ sh colonists, there can be no doubt that 
the hilly ranges would long have been cleared of jungle, and that 
we should not have ceiled t n r c beasts of the forest the best stations, and 
so respectfully have t>ubmitud to take up our own residence in the worst. 
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made of so valuable a blessing, we transcribe a portion of a com- 
munication from a correspondent in the interior of India to one of 
the Calcutta Papers, as given in the following extract : 

' “ From Bareilly, in thirteen marches, you get into an English 
climate.” 

* Such is the statement of an experienced observer, with a perusal 
of whose letter we have been favoured by a friend. This fact, we 
are aware, is already well known to most of our readers ; but as 
among them there may be some not so well informed respecting 
the climate of Almorah, and the general neighbourhood of the snowy 
mountains, and to whom a few remarks upon the subject may 
prove of some service ; we cannot do better, perhaps, than to devote 
a portion of our space to it. 

‘ Our correspondent, quitting the heated plains of Rohileund, 
entered the mountainous region on the 15th of April last. The 
difference of climate was so keenly perceptible on the fir^t march to' 
Bheem Teaul, that a tire was not disagreeable at night. Let our 
Calcutta friends bear in remembrance what kind ot climate we 
enjoyed in the City of Palaces, at the time our hill-wanderer was 
enjoying the snug comforts of a lire. I Ialting two days at Almorah, 
he then proceeded due north, into the snowy mountains, (only six 
marches from that place,) to a beautiful village called Ramnee, 
which he reached on the 1st of May. Here the cold is spoken ot 
as being very great. The thermometer, exposed to the open air 
and sun, mornings and evenings, was at 50 f to 5t°, and its highest 
point, exposed to the meridian sun, was 7b > during the whole month 
of May. On the 22d, after an eclipse of the moon, severe thunder 
storms were experienced, attended with hail and rain, and on the 
23d, the rains regularly set in. 

‘ Ramnee is computed to be situated from 20,000 to 21,000 feet 
above the sea. The rains there were very heavy. The thermo- 
meter for June ranged from 5<S° to b()' 5 in the mornings and even- 
ings, and 70° in the middle of the day. There were only three sun- 
shining days during the month. A slight shock of an earthquake 
was experienced j and although enveloped in clouds, every body in 
these elevated regions seemed quite healthy. '1 he tents ot the 
party were hutted over during the inclement weather. All July 
passed in continued rain ; the thermometer at b()' J in the morn- 
ings and evenings, and 0‘2° in the middle of the day . At the end of 
this month the peasantry began cutting their barley, ot which the 
erops were very fine. Wheat not ripe. 

1 In August the wheat was reaped, and the party prosecuted their 
journey to Budree-Nauth, Tapobun, iSolure, and back again. At 
Tapobun it is not unusual to stop and bathe in the hot springs. 
On account of the vast quantity of rain that bad fallen, the snows 
had melted more profusely than had been known for many years : 
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it is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that the Ganges flooded the 
country below to a greater extent than generally happens, 

f The party returned to Ranmee on the SJSth August ; left that 
place again for Almorah on the 4th September, arrived there on the 
11th, halted the l‘2tli, marched again on the 13th, and on the ldth 
arrived at Kautke Godown, at the foot of the hills in the forest. 
Between the last place and Shecrghur, the country is Hooded by a 
dam made by the Itampopr Chief. 'Hie grass on the highway came 
up to the howdahs of the elephants. Indeed we presume that no 
other animals could have made their way through such a road. 
The want of strong putlees, or wooden bridge's over the canals, was 
unpleasantly obvious $ but the circumstance does not appear to have 
occurred to the Itampoor Chief. 

“ To a person requiring health,” says our correspondent, “I would 
advise, instead of the Cape, or going to England, a trip to the snowy 
■mountains. The pure bracing air soon restores (lie liver to its 
proper functions, and the cold urges one to take exercise, which 
completes the cure. The nerves are braced, and it is astonishing 
the elasticity one feels.” 

‘ To the eastward of It am nee, about six or eight miles direct 
distance from the station of our travellers, arose that immense pile 
of mountains called llanmee l’eak. All the English vegetable seeds 
thrive surprisingly at llanmee ; and in the places from whence the 
snow had recently melted, rhubarb, kootkee, spikenard, and rhany 
other medicinal herbs grew. Game is plentiful, consisting of varie- 
ties of the pheasant and partridge tribes, woodcocks, &c. Them 
are no hares ; but the stag, the chamois (thaliur), wild sheep 
(burrul), and wild hogs, abound. 

* Of wild beasts, our travellers only saw three hears, which they 
hunted, but did not succeed in killing ; and a small species of 
leopard, which attacks dogs, sheep, and goats. 

‘ Food, it would appear, is very cheap. (C Wheat flour we get (JO 
seers (at 84 rupees the seer) for a rupee f 2 inaunds barley, 0 seers 
of tine cow whey, and 7 seers honey, per rupee.” That is, we pre- 
sume, a rupee for the specified quantity of the different articles j not 
for the whole. The tatoos and gram -sheep were fed on barley and 
oord, and there was plenty of delicious spring water. 

* Our travellers w T ere quite delighted with llamnce altogether ; 
and it would appear that it is a very desirable station for invalids, 
who might do as the game do — quit the plains in the month of 
March, and go to llamnee, where they might stay until the end of 
October, so as to be down in the plains again early in November. 
By following this plan they could have cold weather all the year 
round. 

‘ The snow commences falling at Ramnee after the 15th of No- 
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vember, and is all thawed off (save on the higher peaks) in March. 
At night four pair of blahkets make one just comfortable. 

' It is a great pity that though we have been now twelve years 
masters of the country, no mineralogical survey of the mountains 
has yet been made. Our correspondent say s, that (generally speak- 
ing, we presume) all the metals are to be found in these 'regions, 
but that only copper and iron are worked (and that in a very rude 
and uncouth way) by the Natives. 

f Our correspondent is of opinion, that if some clever worthy per- 
son were to settle in that country, and open a school for children, 
the adventure would prosper. “ The youngsters (he writes) would 
thrive and be hardy, and their constitutions would be in proper 
trim for making soldiers and sailors. The boarding, lodging, and 
feeding would he cheap • and the boys need not kar from the sun. 
Provided hops were cultivated, (and why should they not be >) beer 
could be made. Oak, cedars, deodars, holly, yew, cypress, elms, 
walnuts, horse-chesnuts, and service apple-trees, peaches, apricots, 
wild-pear, raspberries, blackberries, gooseberries, barbmies, (anti 
many other trees and fruit-trees,) all grow wild, and, by cultivation, 
could be rendered superior to what we have in England. The only 
diflirulty from Almorab to Ilamree is the road, but which could be 
made good for 1'2, <>()<> rupees. Mules and tanyans loaded, and the 
hill bullocks, could travel all the way. '1 lie only large river to 
cross is the Tinder, over which is a suspension Inidge of ropes, < ailed 
ujotilah j there are two other places lit for Emopcan colonization. ” 

‘ It is notorious to our readers that the climate of India in gene- 
ral is prejudiei.il to the health and physical development of the 
children of Europeans. The same remark, we believe, is not inap- 
plicable to delicate children of East Indian parentage. The children 
of European parents are generally sen I to Europe for their educa- 
tion when they attain the age of from live to nine years. There 
are many, however, who, owing to the narrow income of their pa- 
rents, or perhaps from having been left orphans, and totally unpro- 
vided for, cannot enjoy that advantage. W e have ourselves heaid 
even commissioned officers in despair lament that they had not the 
means of sending their children to England for tin* benelit of health 
and education and we have been informed, that childicn of fine 
promise have sunk under the climate, at that critical period of 
adolescence, when the constitution pint's after a more natural locale, 
because their parents had not wherewithal to pay the expenses 
necessary for the occasion. 

f This is a subject of most serious consideration ; but if our cor- 
respondent’s proposal for the establishment of a school or academy 
at llamnee be a feasible one, the evil admits of a partial remedy. 
Not only could the children of soldiers and others be comfortably 
provided for at such an institution, but those of persons of superior 
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condition. If their means should be an insuperable bar to their 
sending home their children to Europe at the usual time, they might 
be placed at such an institution as the one contemplated,' until pro- 
motion, or other good fortune, enabled their parents to give them 
further advantages.” 

In a future Number we shall resume this important subject of 
the * Colonization of India,’ and give some striking examples of 
its practicability as well as beneficial effects, where it has been 
already introduced by Sir Alexander Johnston, when Chief Justice 
and First Member of his Majesty's Council in Ceylon, — to whom 
that island and the friends of liberal Governments generally are so 
much indebted. 


II k is Gone ! 

He is gone ! — but his memory for nor 
Is embalm'd in bis genius sublime; 

His fame, like the mightiest river, 

Will flow on— 'midst the ruins of time! 

He is gone ! — whose hold energy towering 
Ennobled bis \ast master mind, 

Whose eloquence, always o’erpowering, 

Supported the rights of mankind ! 

He is gone! — yes, the bright star lias faded 
O'er Britain — so lately which shone, 

Whose spirit her councils pervaded, 

To guard both her people and throne! 

lie is gone! — rival nations deplore him. 

Consecrating to Freedom his name; 

From the hopes of his country Heaven bore him, 

In the glorious meridian of fame! 

He is gone ! — scarce his Monarch had Mess'd him 
With power to achieve noble ends, 

And Liberty fondly caress’d him. 

When Death swept him off from his friends. 

He is gone !— but the wisdom enlighten’d 
The Patriot Premier beoueath’d, 

The pathway to honour has brighten’d, 

And his memory for ever emvreath'd. 

He is gone l— and Britannia is keeping 

Her lone vigil over his grave 

Whom far distant countries arc weeping— 

The friend of the free and the brave ! 

O’M. 
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[Communicated for the * Oriental Herald’ by a Correspondent in India.] 

It is a singular fact, in the history of human nature, that the 
greater part of the maxims and opinions by which we arc regulated 
through life are taken entirely upon trust. Most people not only pass 
the Whole period of their existence without inquiring into the prin- 
ciples upon which the maxims thus adopted have their foundation, 
but look with a species of horror upon the temerity of the few who 
dare even to doubt their correctness, and still more to suggest any 
alteration in them. It is, in short, a question of faith ■, and the love 
of case tells us it is so much more convenient to repose in conli- 
dence upon the truth of that sort of information imbibed by us, 
traditionally and incidentally, in the course of our education, than to 
seek out the sources of such knowledge by the exercise of our own 
reason, that we are mostly content to move on direct towards the 
mark pointed out to us by our peculiar avocation, and to leave every 
thing else to the care of those whom we suppose more interested in 
understanding them. Nor is this entirely to be regretted ; there 
would be but little profit made of the discoveries of our predecessors 
if in every instance we were to push back the land-marks of know- 
ledge, instead of taking them as our starting-post, in the new race 
of intprovement. Thus, the transcendental mathematician considers 
the most abstruse and complicated theorem, when once demon- 
strated, an axiom as plain as that things which are equal to the 
same thing are equal to each other ; and if in the course of some 
investigation, we ask him to explain some problem to us, he has no 
hesitation in saying, that he cannot do so on the instant, but that he 
is quite satisfied of the result, and therefore thinks it unnecessary to 
interrupt his operations for that purpose. It would be idle, however, 
to remark upon the wide difference between mathematical truths 
and speculative principles, yet still no one will deny that the nearer 
the latter can approach to the simple elements and legitimate de- 
ductions of the former, the better. Every attempt, therefore, to 
inquire into the foundation of generally received notions, and to 
place them on the basis of truth and experience, is entitled to the 
gratitude of mankind, since it cannot but tend to remove one of the 
principal obstacles opposed to our advancement in knowledge and 
happiness. 

It is to be lamented, however, that instead of adopting the view 
and proceeding in all discussions of the nature referred to in that 
spirit of candour and fair dealing which is best calculated for eli- 
citing truth, professional men, from whom, if from any, better things 
might be expected, appear to contend for their infallibility alone, and 
heap every measure of abuse and ridicule upon one auother, as if 
Oriental Herald, Vol 15. P 
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the ignorance of one set, or the motives of another, could have any 
controlling power upon questions depending upon experience and 
past reasoning. If, indeed, it be impossible to expose wh#t is false 
in fact, on the one hand, or false in reasoning on the other, virulence 
and abuse will certainly be but a poor compensation for our defect 
in experience or incorrectness in logic. 

But besides the irascibility common to literary controversialists, 
there is another symptom of the weakness, or of the ignorance, of 
the learned, which is frequently to be detected on these occasions. 
It is in their instant and blind adoption of the authority of names, 
when coupled with opinions, which appear to favour their views, no 
matter whether such opinions proceed from persons notoriously in- 
competent to command our respect, whether the opinions themselves 
be grounded on false principles, or joined, in short, in the very 
same sentence with absurdities of which any man of sense would be 
ashamed. In literary encounters, as in those of life and death, it 
seems, as if by the common consent of the world, it were considered 
justifiable to take every possible advantage of an adversary till he 
was effectually beaten down ; it is in this that the maxim, nimium 
altercando veritas amittitur , is so fully exemplified. Angelica is 
observed to escape during the struggle ; but seldom have any of the 
combatants the magnanimity of Rinaldo to propose a cessation of 
their personal strife, and to join in the common pursuit. Well 
might the poet exclaim : 

‘ 0 gran bonta de’ c&valieri antiqui ! 

Eran rivali, eran di ft diversi 
E si sentian degli aspri eolni iniqui 
Per tuttn la persona anco (lolersi ; 

E pur per selvc nscure, c calli obliqul 
Insiemevan, senza sospotto a\ersi.* 

These reflections have suggested themselves to us on a review of 
the controversy respecting the supposed contagion of plague. A 
question of greater interest to mankind, whether it relates to a re- 
ference to the past, or to the principles which arc to regulate our 
proceedings for the future, cannot well be imagined. Accordingly, 
In endeavouring to give an account of what has been written on the 
subject, we shall content ourselves with placing the debate as fairly 
as we can before our readers as it now stands, without hazarding 
any opinion of our own, farther than by noticing the inconclusiveness 
of the statements advanced, when such appears to us to be the case. 
Our prejudices, we confess, incline us to side with the contaglonists ; 
but, as we have thought ourselves bound to try the question accord- 
ing to our conscience and the evidence adduced, we cannot deny, 
and we say it with surprise at our passive belief, that the non-con- 
tagionists are right in stating, that, as yet, no satisfactory and con- 
vincing proof has been offered on the side of their opponents. 

The first article to which we shall turn is that on the Doctrine of 
Contagion, in the seventh Number of the new series ‘ Edinburgh Me- 
dical and Surgical J ournal ' for J uly 1820, This paper is professedly 
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written with the view of disproving Dr. Macleans assertion, that 
the idea of epidemic and pestilential diseases depending on con- 
tagion nfever occurred to Hippocrates or any of his followers ; it 
partakes, therefore, more of a literary then scientific character, and 
whatever may be its merits in other respects, displays a degree of 
learning and research highly creditable to the authors whose works 
are referred to, and to the labours of the reviewer himself, excepting 
that the latter hints, with no great liberality, that the learning in ques- 
tion may be the learning of indexes, and the research nothing but a 
jHitient collation of authorities. 

We may remark in the outset, that like all other controversies, 
the present has become diflicult, chieily from the want of such a 
definition of the leading terms as all parties might consent to give 
them. Thus, whilst the confagionMs give a somewhat loose and 
extended acceptation to the word lontagmn, their opponents cer- 
tainly appear to restrict its meaning to the narrowest bounds ; and 
it is not diflicult to forsee that a termination of the dispute will only 
be found by both parties sacrificing a portion of their notions of in- 
fallibility at the shrine of common sense. 

Dr. Russel, observing upon the various and \ngue application of 
the term contagion, states, that * it has sometimes been used for the 
plague itself j .sometimes as sy non) mous with infection j sometimes 
for the virulent elllnvia issuing from the sick, or from substances 
infected j and sometimes merely as a property common (o\arious 
diseases;’ and though probably only one of these definitions he 
strictly correct, it must occur to every body that even in this advanced 
stage of the controversy they are alt employed without any hesitation 
as occasions may offer. Thus, in the commencement of the article 
under review, the word contagion is obviously taken as synonymous 
with the plague itself; and the public consternation artfully worked 
up by the contrivance of Cardinal Monte, in ordering an inquiry to 
be instituted respecting the pestilent e, in industriously propagating 
reports that the neighbourhood refused all commerce with the city, 
and in permitting the departure of some of the prelates, is taken by 
the reviewer for a belief in the doctrine of specific contagion in its 
most restricted sense. Nothing, we apprehend, can be more undis- 
puted than that, in the age referred to, the plague was looked upon 
as the most frightful of calamities. The description given of it by 
Boccaeio, to which, however, we intend more particularly to advert 
in the sequel, was calculated to spread its fame throughout the 
civilized world. Wc have not the means of ascertaining what mea- 
sures of police were then adopted on such occasions, but we conceive 
that the circumstances detailed in the extract quoted, ( jj . 107,) were 
quite sufficient to account for the sensation created by the Cardinal’s 
intrigues, without supjiosing ‘ that the doctrine of contagion already 
existed in the minds of the public.' 

This laxity of interpretation is not the only circumstance which 
P 2 
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tends to throw discredit upon the summary given in the paper be- 
fore us. We shall have occasion to remark, as we proceed, that in 
most of the quotations made from ancient authors there is something 
to weaken the inference attempted to be drawn from them ; and 
many of them, if the original authors be referred to, will be found 
to be connected with other observations, showing pretty plainly that 
the term contagion w;is not by them applied to the communication of 
disease solely by contact or contiguity. In some cases, however, a still 
greater degree of disingenuousness appears to be practised ; and the 
instances adduced by Dr. Marx and others, are undervalued, ridi- 
culed, or passed over in silence, for no other reason than because, 
upon a calm review, they obviously tell more against the proposition 
contended for, than in its favour. ' 

We pass over the passages referred to at pp. 108, 109, relating 
to pestilential air, and to the pollution of itch and leprosy j and for 
obvious reasons, some of which are stated by the reviewer himself, 
we refrain from calling in question the statements to be found in 
holy writ. In like manner, the segregation of lepers amongst the 
Persians, being connected with their religious opinions, may be 
passed over j and, in short, the first writer from whom we might 
have expected information on the subject is Hippocrates. On re- 
ferring to this great man’s writings, however, it is admitted (p. 1 VI), 
that * search has in vain been made for any traces of the doctrine of 
contagion.’ This silence is the more fa\ on ruble to the cause of the 
non-eontngionists, as we know from Pliny*' that he predicted the 
occurrence of a pestilence, and sent his pupils in all directions to 
render their assistance. The admission which the reviewer here 
feels himself called upon to make, that historians and philosophers 
understood the contagious propagation of the plague by touching 
the diseased, before medical men adopted the idea, is of itself sufii- 
cient, we apprehend, to render it very doubtful whether the moderns 
have not rather mistaken the meaning which the historians and 
philosophers in question have attached to the term contagion. The 
reviewer, indeed, seems to be aware of his being open to this objec- 
tion, for in the citation from Thucydides, whilst he takes no particu- 
lar notice of the expressions by which that writer describes the mode 
in which the plague extended its ravages, he is anxious to impress 
upon his readers that ipyuTo means touched, or infected ; whereas its 
plain meaning in the passage referred to, seems merely, reached or 
arrived at. Thucydides is describing the direction taken by the 
malady, from the place of its first appearance, to Athens ; and in 
doing this, he says that ' it first reached,’ or, as Dr. Smith translates 
it, ‘ showed itself amongst the inhabitants of the Piraeus ;* but to 
say that it infected those whom it first attacked, is to assume the 


* Hippocrates [enituit] raedicinft : qui venientem ah Illyriis pcstilentiam 
>r«dixit, discipiuosque ad auxiliandum circ& urbes dinnsit.— Pun, AW. 
Jist, 
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the very point in dispute, since that fact being once granted, there 
would be an end to the discussion. 

Sensible, however, that the quotation, p. 1 1*2, may not be thought 
to warrant the conclusion attempted to be drawn from it, the reviewer, 
with greater hopes of success, brings forward the ease of the plngue 
appearing amongst the troops besieging Potkkea. But we take leav c 
to say, that there is something in Thucydides’s account of this trans- 
action which is very difficult to be understood. It is related that 
the Athenians, after defeating Aristeus, immediately laid siege to 
Potidaca, but being unable completely to invest the place on the 
land faces, Phormio was sent to their assistance ; and he erected 
works against the Pallene side, whilst the generals who succeeded 
to Callias in the command, attacked it on the side towards the 
isthmus, where the battle had been fought. Some time after, Agnon 
advanced to reinforce the besiegers, but his operations were put a 
stop to by the ravages of the plague, which swept away more than 
one thousand of his men, and forced him to retreat. The plague, 
too, is said to have attacked those who had been before the place 
from the commencement of the siege. Before this occurred, how- 
ever, we are told that Phormio, with the troops under his com- 
mand, had returned from an excursion which he had made into 
Chaleidica, so that this part of the force, if any, was the one ex- 
posed to take the infection ; and yet they, in conjunction with the 
detachment on the other side, were left to prosecute the attack ; 
and in the course of the year, wc are afterwards told, compelled the 
place to surrender. This achievement, it must be confessed, is ex- 
traordinary, when related of an army whilst suffering from the 
plague ; and we should really be obliged to some of our military 
readers to give us their opinion as to the degree of credit that should 
be attached to it ; begging permission merely to observe, that the 
Athenian commanders alleged, in a general way merely, the hard; 
ships suffered by the exposure of their troops to the cold of winter 
as their reason for the favourable capitulation granted, when they 
fell under the censure of their fclloW-citizens for not having ex- 
acted severer terms : an implied proof that neither party considered 
the plague to have done much injury to the army. 

Passing over Sophocles, whom the reviewer does not much rely 
upon as a witness, we come to Plutarch, (p. 114,) whose account of 
the plague, as incidentally given in his life of Pericles, is cpioted as 
being in favour of contagion. But the word contagion is here the 
reviewer’s own, and adopted to explain his opinion of the nature of 
the contaminated air, caused by such a number of human beings 
having been pent up in so confined a space. lie here again refers 
to the account of Thucydides ; and the remark made by that writer, 
that those who attended upon the sick took the infection, and 
greatly increased the mortality. In all this, however, there is no- 
thing of the modern doctrine of contagion \ and the quotation imme- 
diately following, (p. 115,) from Aristotle, goes directly to the 
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point, by showing that that great man did not consider contact alone 
sufficient to communicate a pestilential disorder ; or why should he 
inquire how it happened that plague at one time chiefly affects those 
who approach the diseased, and at others is common to all ? Surely, 
if the doctrine of contagion had been so generally recognised by his- 
torians and philosophers, as the reviewer believes it was, the Stagirite 
would not have attributed the phenomenon to so subtle a cause as 
the fuel of the disease catching lire, as it were. It is to be observed, 
too, that unless we greatly misapprehend the meaning of Aristotle 
in the passage in question, the fomes, or fuel, ( tomes ad succenden- 
dum) should, by the rules of analogy, be in the infectee, and not in 
the infector ; and that, therefore, the whole theory of infection being 
propagated by clothes or merchandise, (that is, the flame being pre- 
served without the fuel,) falls to the ground. 

Touchwood, or even gunpowder, two pretty susceptible fomites, 
might be carried from one end of the world to the other without 
danger, unless they happened to meet with something in the shape 
of flamma or igmntlu , s to inflame them. The fames transmitted by 
clothes, however, is, as it appears, indestructible ; and, according to 
the theory of the contagionists, must indeed increase in power under 
every fresh accession of disease. It is clear, therefore, that there is 
an error in supposing that so acute a reasonor as Aristotle, meant by 
VTctKKavfM, (tomes, id quo aliquid succendinms,) to refer to the fuel 
of the disease being communicated to the bystanders, but rather that 
the latter supplied the fuel, which exposed them to he consumed or 
burnt by the disease, in the shape of the degree of predisposition 
which they had to take the complaint, the noxious ellluvia arising 
from the sick man’s body being the means of communication. It 
is remarkable, too, that liocoacio, whose admiration of the Stagirite's 
system of philosophy is well known, and whose lo\e of the marvel- 
lous and the dramatic did not prevent his embodying every thing 
into his narrative that had been before remarked on the subject of 
plague, interprets this idea very faithfully when lie says, (see the 
extract given below,) that the disease communicated itself to the 
sound just as lire appears to fly to every tiling that is dry or inflam- 
mable within its reach. This is, indeed, perfectly consistent with 
the notion of contaminated air entertained by the non-contagionists 3 
nor can any thing be more reasonable than to suppose that when, 
under a particular condition of the atmosphere, an epidemic lias 
been generated, those who, besides the generally diffused cause, ex- 
pose themselves to the effluvia* arising from the bodies of the sick, 


* Dr. Huncock’s view of the intensity of what he calls contagious 
fever, (Med. Journal, vol. ii, p. 666,) approaches nearer to the notions of 
the non-contagionists than any we have yet seen from persons adverse to 
that view of the question ; for though contact is taken for granted through- 
out, it is suggested that the disease may originate without it ; and all sorts 
of virulent epidemics are stated to be considered by some as contagious ; 
upon no other principle, however, than that when bad cases are crowded 
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or wear their unaired clothes, must render themselves still more 
liable to take the disorder. But to suppose that such clothes, if 
gent to a distance and to a pure atmosphere, or that merchandise, 
which can scarcely be supposed to be affected at all by such etlluvin, 
should be capable of propagating the disease, appears to us, wo 
confess, to be absurd. 

Next follows (p. 116) Dionysius Halicarnassus in the list of wit- 
nesses ; and here again the reviewer takes occasion to give us his 
interpretation of the Greek word, which we hate before remarked 
upon, with the addition, in the present instance, of caught, to its 
synonymes. What he appears most to rely upon in the present in- 
stance, however, is the circumstance of the disease having been 
spread by its infecting the attendants upon the sick, and also by 
the putrid exhalations caused by the exposure of dead bodies ; but 
the former he had already accounted for upon the authority of Aris- 
totle, and the latter, we apprehend, was quite sufficient to aggra- 
vate the evil, whatever might have been the nature of the epidemic, 
without having recourse to the doctrine of contagion. The last 
mentioned cause, indeed, putrid valour, which the reviewer seems 
to consider of weight in proving that the ancients had pretty dis- 
tinct notions of the nature of contagion and infection, (p. 117.) he 
rejects when brought forward by Diodorus Siculus, apparently l>e- 
cause that writer does not make use of any specific term applying 
unequivocally to contagion ; hut the other quotation, (p. UH,) be- 
cause the author speaks particularly of the disease being caught by 
those who waited upon the sick, is considered more fortunate, with 
what justice we have already hinted in our remarks on Aristotle’s 
opinion. 

Of Plutarch (p. 1 1 8) the reviewer very consistently declines to take 
any further notice ; but he as candidly gives us the reason, which 
is, because that writer attributes the properties of contagion in- 
discriminately to a great number of diseases, and thereby shows 
either that he did not understand the matter, or that his notion dif- 
fered very much from that now entertained. For the same reason 
we shall take leave to pass over Appian, (p. 119,) without stopping 
to say more, than that a plague which permitted those labouring 
under it to travel twenty-three days journey, could scarcely have 
been a veTy destructive malady. 

In the case of Dio Cassius, (p. 119,) the reviewer notices the 
story of people having been infected by needles dipped in pestilential 
poison, during the reign of Commodus, and the same is mentioned, 

together, the atmosphere becomes malignantly deleterious. The only 
difference we can observe is, that whilst diseases that arc commonly re- 
puted to be contagious, are communicated by contact almost as soon as 
the disorder has declared itself, the plague is apparently admitted to be 
so communicated only under some aggravated stage of its progress, a 
fact which we believe is inconsistent with the common notion o? conta- 
gion or infection. 
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we believe, of Domitian. Whether this sort of inoculation, how- 
ever, ,be a fair test of the effects of simple contagion, ottfst be 
settled by the physicians. We know not whether any experiment 
of the kind have been made upon dumb animals, * but we have heard 
that an individual received into his stomach the blood of a patient 
labouring under yellow fever, with perfect impunity j and on the 
other hand, we have known p.n instance of a medical man ino- 
culating himself with a disease which is supposed to be infectious 
only under peculiar circumstances, and meeting with his death in 
consequence. 

At page 120, we have a glaring instance of the disingenuousness 
alluded to in our prefatory observations : Gregory of Nyssa having 
said that he did not think that some diseases, which he specifies, 
communicated the sickness by contagion, is overwhelmed with ridi- 
cule, notwithstanding the account there given of his second oration 
might well have entitled him to better treatment. On the other 
hand, Evagrius, who says, amongst other things, (p. 121,) that some 
perished by meeting only and conversing with the sick, whilst others 
who tied remained well, but ye^ommunicated the disease to persons 
not previously affected, is considered a valuable authority ; whilst 
Procopius, who asserts that it happened neither to physicians nor 
to ordinary persons to be affected by touching the sick or dead, kc. 
is discredited without hesitation, and the reviewer, by a singular 
petitio principii, observes, (p. 122,) that the very description given 
by this writer, shows the epidemic to have been a genuine glandular 
plague, and ‘ by consequence it must have been contagious, not- 
withstanding his assertion to the contrary’ ! Thus the assertions of 
the one, and the denial of the other, are found to be equally in 
favour of the reviewer’s doctrine. 

Ccdrenus (p. 122) is the first unequivocal testimony in favour of 
the belief that the clothing of the sick was capable of conveying 
the infection, but the weight of this opinion is certainly not increased 
by its being coupled with the absurdity of the disease being com- 
municable ‘ by mere looking.’ Query, at what ? 

The next authority quoted (p. 123) is Aretieus of Cappadocia, 
but his testimony appears rather in favour of the corruption of the 
air, than of a communication by contact. In this opinion, too, 
Galen, whom we should have supposed, above all others, capable of 
understanding the subject, is said to join ) find his notions are ac- 
cordingly stated to be neither precise nor perspicuous. Paul of 
jEgina is next said to have believed that elephantiasis was as con- 
tagious as the plague ; and the reviewer then confesses, on the au- 
thority of Dr. Marx, that many writers, whose names are given, 
(p. 124,) never insinuate that certain .disorders enumerated, and 
amongst which is plague, are contagious. The reason assigned for 


* See ‘ Quarterly Review/ No. 65, art, Plague, &c. for Desgeneltc’s 
and Whyte’s Experiments. 
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this remarkable omission amounts to nothing more than that they 
had adopted another theory. The reviewer’s own reasoning, in- 
deed, upon this point is far from satisfactory ; for if it ' does not 
appear (p. 125) wonderful that historians admitted into their works 
popular opinions, which were excluded from those of professed me- 
dical authors,’ the very fact of medical men having thought fit to 
exclude them, shows that such tales were considered by those who 
ought to have had the best means of appreciating them, us totally 
unworthy of credit. Historians may possibly have considered it 
their duty, in recording public transactions, to notice the effect 
which existing calamities produced upon the minds of the people ; 
but such relations cannot be considered of any importance when op- 
posed to the testimony, or even to the silence of professional men, 
on points directly referring to their peculiar avocations. A physi- 
cian may indeed pass many years of a long life without being an 
eye-witness of any remarkable epidemic ; but the converse of the 
proposition does not hold good, and we cannot imagine that any re- 
markable epidemic could occur without there being some physician 
to watch its progress, and record lgs history. If we were left to 
philosophers aloue for such documents, our information would in- 
deed be scanty. But even in this respect the remark of the re- 
viewer was unfortunate, for instead of there being a probability that 
the writers, in whose pages Dr. Marx was unsuccessful in finding 
traces of the doctrine (if contagion, ‘ did not come in contact with 
any great epidemic, and might therefore omit the mention of con- 
tagion for no other reason but because it was not presented to their 
personal observation,’ we have shown that Hippocrates, at the 
very head of them, did witness the occurrence of a plague, and that 
under circumstances peculiarly favourable for accurate observation 
and calm investigation of all the phenomena of the disease. 

We next (p. 12t>) come to the Roman writers, but these will not 
detain us long, notwithstanding the remark of the reviewer, that we 
meet in them with more precision and certainty of expression at 
least, than we find in the early and even the later writers of Greece. 
We cannot but think the reviewer has here fallen into the not un- 
common error of supposing Grecian writers, as a class, to be more 
ancient than the writers of Rome, whereas several of his favourite 
authorities were of a much later date. Diodorus Siculus, for ex- 
ample, flourished alter Lucretius had amplified the account of the 
plague before given by Thucydides : and Dionysius Halicarnassus, 
Plutarch, and Appian, had all the benefit of Livy’s descriptions. A 
reference, indeed, to the order of time in which the several writers 
on pestilence composed their narrations, will greatly assist the 
reader in apportioning the degree of credit which can be claimed 
for each of the accounts alluded to j and we are greatly mistaken if, 
upon a diligent collation of the whole, it will not be found that the 
writers of them have generally been content to copy the leading 
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traits noticed by their predecessors, with such alterations in arrange- 
ment or language, as were thought sufficient to confer sorflfthing 
like an air of originality upon their own lucubrations. 

Under this view, we shall abstain from a detailed examination of 
the passages adduced from the lloman classics— they win stand or 
fall with the authors before adverted to ; but we must take leave to 
remark, before we quit this part of the subject, that we are far from 
coinciding with the reviewer in his opinion of the greater precision 
and certainty of expression common to them when speaking of con- 
tagion.* Conlagio is, we think, the designation of a general effect, 
and not of the mode in which that effect is propagated — the latter 
meaning of the term and of contugium seem to be subordinate and 
secondary. The moderns have not unfrequently restricted the term 
to the sense implied by actual contact 5 but it may be questioned 
whether the ancients understood it even metaphorically, except in 
the enlarged sense, of a widely diffused effect of any kind. In 
proof, it may be noticed that pestis and pcstilentia are used when 
the specific nature of the disease is intended to lie described j and 
contagio is the term by which its general extent is explained. Thus 
Mandonius, in excusing his brother’s revolt, (Liv. <28, 34 ,) is made 
to accuse the madness of the times, which, like a pestiferous conta- 
gion, &c., ‘ ifiiurn velut contagionc qua dam pestifera,' where conta- 
gionc is obviously the general term, and pestifera its specific nature. 
So in the well known opening of the Bell. Cat., Post , ubi contagio 
quasi pcstilentia invasit, kc., where again the meaning of contagio 
is, as it were, defined and qualified by pestilentia, as denoting its 
baneful nature. Thus in the description of the plague at Syracuse, 
adverted to by the reviewer, (p. 130,) the nature of that malady 
being unequivocally stated, we have no such word as contagio in the 
whole account — the curatio et contactus agrarian obviously alluding 
to the common belief that the exhalations and breath of the sick 
were considered to be noxious. The term, indeed, occurs in the ac- 
count of the pestilence, (Liv. 3, (>,) but the whole context must, 
we think, convince the reader that it is there med in the subordinate 
sense of pollution ; for after employing the expression, ‘ ministeria 
in vicem,' to signify their attendance upon each other, the word 
contagio could hardly be supposed to mean mere contact, but rather 


* * Dr. Hancock very justly observes, that in almost all the best Latin 
writers on medicine, contugium and contagio are the only words used to 
denote the effluvia, or emanations, arising in disease, which are capable of 
infecting the sound, whether mediately o y the air, or by infecteu goods, 
called fomites, or immediately by the touch : to limit contagion, there- 
fore, to the propagation of disease by contact only, would be to disallow 
the more comprehensive use of the term in our best authors / — Medical 
Jurisprudence, vol i. p. 106. 

Did Dr. Hancock cite any passages to this effect from the authors al- 
luded to, and if so, how does it happen that Dr. Marx and Omodei, as 
well as the reviewer, omitted to mention them ? 
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dirt or filth. Even in the quotations given from Lucretius and 
Ovid, ntagia relates to the general effects of the disease j and at 
page 128, for example, the translation is ‘for at no time did the 
effects of the voracious disorder cease to find out its victims one 
sifter the other}’ and that the necessity for actual contact was not 
implied in the expression avkli morbi contagia, is plain from the 
poet’s going on to say, (Nat. Her. 6, 1*230,) ‘ for those who, from 
too great a desire of living, and fear of death, refused even to see 
their sick friends, nevertheless died like so many sheep,’ &c. In 
Lucan’s account of the distress experienced in Pompey's camp, the 
word contagia occurs in the general sense of exhalations of a noxious 
kind: 

* Corpora dum solvit tabes, ct digerit artus, 

Traxit iners codum fluvidw contagia pcstis 
Obscuram in nubcin.* 

Ml. Civ . 6, 88. 

And, in Silius Italicus, as disgusting pollutions j thus — 

‘ Dira contagia f;edi morbi manant in omnes populos.' 

And lastly, in Pliny's account of the inhumation of the Vestal Cor- 
nelia, feedunique contagiu/n is thought to he an improper use of the 
word, as mere touch is meant, and therefore some editions have it 
foedum contaclum. — Pliny, lib. 4. Ep. 11. 

After this we do not think our readers will quarrel with us for 
passing over the whole of the Latin writers, nor are we disposed to 
allow ourselves to be detained by the definitions quoted (p. 132) 
from Isidore of Seville, — contagium and contagia being there ob- 
viously used in the sense just noted. 

We now come to the description given of the plague of Florence 
in 1348, which the reviewer states to have been rendered immortal 
by the amusing pen of lloccacio. We know not how such a term 
as amusing could have occurred on such an occasion j but if the 
reviewer alludes to the fanciful nature of the description, as com- 
pounded of all that Thucydides and Lucretius had written on the 
subject, together with something marvellous of Boccacio’s own, we 
think he is right. This writer, whose account, probably, gave the 
tone to those of the other authors named, (p. 133,) is relied upon 
as a material evidence in favour of the propagation of the disease 
by fondles, a favourite doctrine of the contagionists. As, however, 
the reviewer has not given the whole passage, we shall here supply 
the deficiency, and then leave the reader to judge for himself what 
degree of credit to attach to it.* ‘ And the pestilence was so much 


* E fu queata pestilfnza di maggior forza, perciocchh cs&a da gl’in* 
ferini di quella per lo comunicarc insieme s’avventava a' sani non altrar 
menfe, che faccia il fnoco aile cose sccche, o unte, quando molto gli sono 
avvicinatc. K 'piii avanti ancora ebbe di male, chc non lolamente il 
parlare, e 1’ usare con gl’inferini dava a’ suui lnferiaith, o cagione di 
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the more powerful, as by intercourse with the sick it instantly 
spread to the healthy, not otherwise than as fire catches any thing 
dry or oily that is in its immediate vicinity. And still further, it 
was so violent, that not only was disease, and generally death, the 
consequence of speaking to, or frequenting the sick, but even 
touchiug the clothes, or any other articles, which had been touched 
or used by the diseased, appeared to carry the malady with it to the 
persons touching them. This is wonderful to hear, and I am bound 
to confess, that if it had not been seen by many, and by myself, I 
should hardly dare, not merely to believe it, but to record it, 
although I had heard that it was worthy of credit. I say, that so 
effectually did the quality of the pestilence spoken of communicate 
itself from one to another, that not only did man take it from man, 
but it visibly did what is a great deal more ; that is, if any of the 
effects of one who had been sick, or had died of the disease, were 
touched by other animals than the human species, not only were 
they contaminated by the disease, but in a very short time killed by 
it, of which my own eyes (as I have before stated) had, besides 
other instances, on one occasion the following proof, for the rags 
which belonged to a poor man who had died of the disease in ques- 
tion having been thrown into the street, and two pigs coming up to 
them, and rummaging them in their manner, first with their snouts 
and then taking them with their teeth, and throwing them about 
their mouths, in a few moments, after twirling round several times, 
as if they had taken poison, both of them, upon these ill-fated rags, 
fell to the ground, and expired.’ Such is the context to which the 
passage quoted by the reviewer is joined, and having placed it 
before our readers, we shall now only observe, that if the doctrine 
of clothes or merchandise retaining the fomes or matter of infection 


comune morte, ma aneora il toccarc i panni, o qualunquc altra cosa da 

2 1i infermi stata tocca, o adoperata, pareva seen quclla cotale inter- 
net toccator trasportare. Martivigliosa cosa e ad udirc quello, die 
io debbo dire, il che se da gli ocehi di molti, e da* miei non fosse stato 
veduto, appena che ioardissidi erederlo, non die discriverlo, quantum) ue 
da fede degno udito l'avcssi. Dieo die di tunta clheacia lu la qualitii 
della pcstilenzia narrata, ncllo appiccarsi da uno ad altro, che non sola- 
nientc l’uomo all’uomo, ma questo, die b molto pin, assai volte visibil- 
mente fcce, cioe die la cosa dcll’uomo infernio stato, o morto di talc 
infermitit tocca da un* altro aniniale fuori della spezie dcllhiomo, mm 
8olaincnte della infermita il contaminasse, ma quello infra brevissimo 
spazio occidessc, di die gli ocelli miei (siccomc poco davanti b detto) 
preaero tra l’altrc volte un d\ co8\ fatta esperienzia, che essendo gli 
stracci d’un povero uomo da talc inferniitk morto gittati nella via 
publica, c avvenendosi ad essi due porci, e quegli secondo il lor costume 
prima molto col grifo, e poi co’ denti presigli e scossiglisi alle guance in 
piccola ora appresso dope alcuno avolgimento, come se veleno avesscr 

S reso, amenduni sopra gli mal tirate stracd morti caddero in terra.— 
hemeron P. G, 
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must be supported, it should certainly be on better testimony than 
this , — non tali auxilio nec defcnsoi ibus istis. 

Here, however, we pause in onr inquiry, and candour obliges 113 
to confess that, from and after the great Florentine plague, a new 
light seems to have broken upon the western world, and means of 
precaution, the principal of which was the cutting off all communi- 
cation with places affected, appear from that period to have been 
adopted. Whether this fact, which we are disposed to believe sus- 
ceptible of complete proof, may be considered as unequivocally 
contradicting Dr. Maclean’s assertion, will, of course, depend upon 
the definition of the term contagion which is adopted by that gen- 
tleman ; but we have no hesitation in saying, that, in our opinion, 
any definition that would tend to weaken so ‘reasonable an inference* 
could only be formed by restricting the acceptation of the word to 
narrower limits than are consistent with fair discussion in the pre- 
sent stage of the question. In favour of Dr. Maclean’s assertion, 
however, it should be borne in mind, that subsequently to the period 
adverted to, many writers (pp. 138, 13*1) are stuted as having either 
omitted all mention of the doctrine of contagion, or expressly con- 
troverted it; and page 140, Alexander Benedict is named as the 
first writer among physicians who traced the rules of pestilent con- 
tagion, and devised the most fitting precautions against it. *1 his 
avowal, by the way, is very inconsistent with Dr. Hancock’s obser- 
\ation, quoted from his ‘ Researches’ by Dr. Paris in his * Medical 
Jurisprudence,’ and before alluded to by us ; and whether by * Latin 
writers’ Dr. Hancock meant ancients or moderns, he must be con- 
sidered as directly at issue either with Dr. Marx or Annibal Omodei 
if not with both. ' 

Here, then, we shall close this part of the subject, with stating our 
opinion that, viewing the question of the correctness of Dr. Mac- 
lean’s assertion, ‘ that it was not until about the middle of the six- 
teenth century that the doctrine of contagion was first promulgated 
uy the highest spiritual authority in Christendom,’ as partaking 
as much of a literary as of a professional character, it cannot be 
said that the Doctor was perfectly correct ; though, on the other 
hand, it must be conceded to him that, as a disputed point, the 
opinion, from whatever motive declared, of the court of Rome, gave 
a weight and currency to the doctrine of contagion, which it hud not 
possessed before the removal of the Council of Trent. 


The examination of the article contained in the 56th Number of 
the Quarterly Review must be reserved till next month. 
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My Fireside, 

My solitary fireside, 

Oh, how most dear thou art to me t 
Dearer than any hearth beside. 

Though it in monarch’s palace be. 

I deem my lonely, friendless hearth, 

The holiest spot in all the earth. 

Here do I sit alone, — the proud, 

The high, the vain, all distant far; 
None to disturb me of the crowd 
That make the world perpetual jar;— 
Oh, no ! if there be none to i/m, 

At least there’s no one to distress. 

I ’vc known enough of intercourse. 

To shun, to hate, to dread its power ; 
No more 1 ask that poison’d source 
Of joy to glitter in my bower, 

Nor seek a drop of that whose flow 
Is mix’d with deadliest draughts of woe. 

And thus, iny fireside, thou art 
A temple, and a home to me; 

The long-wish’d home of my worn heart, 
My spirit’s stainless sanctuary, 

Where I may bend, till from my soul 
The strains of inspiration roll. 

And I do plan full many a lay 
To grace thy <piiet loneliness, 

Of freedom proud, or love’s sweet sway, 
Lays that exalt as well as bless ; 

And who knows but thou inayest be 
A monument of fame to me. 

And if this proudly-cherish’d dream 
Be never realized, thou still 
Wilt witness many a tear-drop stream, 
And hear full many a pure sigh thrill ; 
Secret and sweet of cherish’d hope, — 
Still hope, though it be doom’d to droop. 


S. E. H. 



Better op Sir Edward East, late Chief Justice of Bengal, 
to Lord Eldon, late Chancellor of England. 

[In our Number for July last (Vol. xiv. p. 48) we gave an account of the sin- 
gular dUcovery of the following Utter, and the Papers to which it refers : to 
which the curious reader may turn. We have now the satisfaction to announce 
that they have all reached our hands, and will soon be laid before the readers of 
this Work. We give the Letter only in our present Number, and shall follow it 
up with the publication of the Papers in regular order.] 

My Lord, Calcutta, 1st January, 1816. 

I have been for some time collecting materials for giving your 
Lordship such information respecting local circumstances, connected 
with my situation here, as 1 thought might be useful to you in 
forming your measures of administration for this country, and, as 

1 hope, in promoting the public service. In perusing the papers 
you will meet, no doubt, with several well-known grievances and 
stumbling-blocks j but 1 have endeavoured to place them before your 
eyes in a new and connected point of view, which will, at least, help 
you to the right remedies from the suggestions of your own mind, 
if those which I have ventured to submit to you shall not be thought 
advisable in the whole, or even in part. As much of that which I 
have proposed to be done must cither be altogether executed by the 
local government, or affect it in its local relations, 1 thought you 
would approve of my having given copies of the papers (saving 
this letter) to Lord Moira, in order that an opportunity might be af- 
forded to his Lordship and his advisers in the (iovernmont, of start- 
ing any objections, or making any observations which might occur 
to them. I cannot, however, refrain from acknowledging the strong 
sense of obligation I feel to his Lordship, for his uniform friendly 
attentions to me since my arrival, on all occasions j which have en- 
titled him to command every service of mine to his (Jot eminent. 

The papers are marked No. 1, 2, 3. — Nos. 1 and 2 arc intended 
to exhibit to your Lordship the whole state of the population of 
Calcutta and of the provinces, in its legal relations, according to its 
descriptive classes. No. 1 relates particularly to the British, as No. 

2 does to the Native population in its subdivisions j though each 
part has general references to the other. If this classification shall 
present the subject to your consideration in a more distinct and prac- 
tical manner than former notices have done, my principal object 
will be answered $ the power of application will be general. 

No. 3 consists of three several parts, having, however, a common 
link of connection, and continued relation to each other. It com- 
prises the reform of the Mofussil laws, courts, and practice. The 
enormous and still growing accumulation of arrears in those courts, 
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was a subject which I know pressed much upon your Lordship's 
mind when I had the honour of conferring with you in England • 
I , therefore, very early after my arrival here, turned my thoughts 
to the subject, in hopes of contributing my mite of aid. There is 
not much difficulty in discovering the causes of the evil, whatever 
there may be in applying an adequate remedy, but the knowledge 
of the one helps to the other. The Native population of British 
India may amount to about 50 millions, of whom by for the greater 
proportion is under this Presidency. The number of British Judges 
and Magistrates here to dispense justice to this multitude is about 
150 , dispersed throughout an immense area. The execution of so 
arduous a duty, by so small a number, being physically impossible, 
is appalling enough of itself. Think, then, how the duty must ne- 
cessarily be performed, w hen the greater number of the administratois 
are scarcely more than boys, having no particular turn or talent for 
judicial pursuits, and without any judicial education or training 
whatever. I am afraid to say more upon the subject, even under 
the protection of your Lordship’s confidence. To meet imperious 
necessity, with the show at least of physical means. Native agency 
has been called in, under the names of sudder amcens and moons ills, 
to deal with all subordinate claims as they could ; and as the load 
has still increased, these means have been considered the only prac- 
tical resource to resort to and extend more and more. Thus, instead 
of adding numbers, with more knowledge and talent, to the system, 
in order to meet the increasing exigency, resort has been had to 
more profound and almost invincible ignorance, to an entire absence 
of all useful and enlightened education, and its sister, talent j and 
in place of the honest integrity of the British youth, though unin- 
structcd and unpractised in judicial knowledge and pursuits, the 
only acquisition which has been made is a vast increase of cunning, 
intrigue, and corruption, in the lower departments of justice j hence 
the old are more than ever necessary. 

The remedy I have ventured to suggest, has been conceived and 
framed with a view to meet this combination of difficulties. I do 
not pretend to say, I cannot even presume to think, that it is the 
best which can be devised, but I verily believe that the true remedy 
lies in that direction ; perhaps it may more properly be called a pal- 
liation, for I fear that the circumstances of the country do not admit 
of any other more effectual measure. If there had been any pro- 
minent judicial officer in the original system of government here, 
himself a practical lawyer, with authority to propose, at least, mea- 
sures to the Government for the judicial administration of its people, 
the evil could never have arisen to its present head. He must have 
felt it himself too strongly in every direction not to havp turned his 
mind incessantly to the correction of it, as it pressed upon his own 
judgment and responsibility. But here it has been a shifting and 
secondary duty, without legal responsibility or legal knowledge to 
guide it. 
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It was impossible to avoid touching upon the question of Coloni- 
zation,' in offering some of the remarks which I felt it my duty to 
make for other purposes in these papers : yet I could not dwell upon 
it, as well because it did not immediately but iueideutly only bear 
upon those legal topics which I had in view, as because the .subject 
itself must be for ever present to your view for its own importance 
sake. 

The papers themselves, however, unavoidably exhibit some bear- 
ings of it, which might not be familiar to eyes at a distance. By giving 
property in the land to a certain description of persons, you have 
made not only those, but others of the Natives, eat of the tree of 
knowledge of good and e\il. You will not he able to stop here, 
many of the great landowners are rising rapidly to princely for- 
tunes. The llajali of Burdwan admits that he receives ten lacs 
(100,000/. sterling) annually from his /emindaries, above the stipu- 
lated revenue to Government ; and it is shrewdly supposed that he 
does not admit above half the truth. The whole body of ryots, who 
formerly looked to the Government as their landlord and master, 
will naturally transfer their allegiance to him who has now the com- 
mand of their fortunes. The justice of the gift, as it respects the 
ryots, is tar from clear. But the deed is done, and the Government 
must now only look to, and provide for, the political consequences. 
One of these is inevitable, though it may not be for some time, nor 
all at once perceived. It has materially lessened the weight and 
inlluence, and even the external consequence of oMicc, and basso 
far diminished the British superiority in civil concerns. A great, 
landowner, with a noble income, begins to look down upon a, gieat 
proportion rtf small English gentlemen, toiling through tin* duties 
of subordinate and middling offices upon moderate salaries, and 
becomes more and more indifferent to t heir approbation and notice. 
He will soon begin to look for objects of ambition connected with 
Government. For a time he will be satisfied with honorary dis- 
tinctions. 

Another tiling to be looked to, is the amelioration of the ryots’ 
condition, now left entirely at the mercy of the new landholder. Is 
he past the cure which, in former times, our Judges at home dis- 
covered for the same condition of persons,' — that of being converted 
into a kind of copyholder > This would give him a protection which 
he seems to want. But if there are materials to sustain it, the 
courts of justice might administer much relief in this way. 

A third consideration arises, how far the grants which IfnVe 
already been made preclude the Gov eminent from calling upon the 
landowner to contribute, as formerly, to all necessary objects of 
internal ana local improvements, such as repair of roads, construc- 
tion of bridges, cleaning and improving sewers, and maintaining 
watch in their districts. ! 

It has become more than ever necessary to uphold the import- 
Oriental Herald, Vol. lu. Q 
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anc'e of ofliee, and to distribute satisfactory and speedy justice 
through British hands, or under immediate British control. The 
high offices of Government are necessarily few, and those few col- 
lected in the capital. The only counterpoise, then, to the growing 
wealth and consequence of the landowner, (since you have prohibited 
your own subjects from becoming such,) consists of your army, and 
your courts of justice. You must make them both respectable in 
the eyes of the Natives, for on these your whole authority rests. No 
price is too great to secure these objects ; for the empire can no 
longer be regarded as a great counting-house, in which the ledger 
is the rule, and the casting of figures is the casting of destiny. 

Some of the most sensible zemindars, men who used to be 
hoarders and lenders of money, and had the good sense to convert 
heir papers and parchments into solid land, as soon as they found 
he opportunity, arc sensible, and have so expressed themselves to 
me, that it would be for their interest to be obliged to attend to 
internal improvements of the kind I have mentioned, provided all 
others were under the like obligation ; and surely the Government, 
would derive great advantage, in point of collateral revenue, from 
an improved condition of the country. The assessments should be 
upon the zemindars and proprietors of the soil, and not upon the 
ryots and tenants. The zemindars themselves might be consulted 
upon it. 

Iam afraid I have already extended these observations too far, 
and trespassed more than 1 ought upon your Lordship’s time; 
many of them, however, were necessary to the explanation of the 
papers $ ai\d I ought also to infoim you, in respect of three parts 
of No. touching the Mofussil laws, courts, and practice, that they 
passed in rev iew before Mr. Ilairington, the ( Inef Justice of the 
Sudder Dew amice Awdalut ; Mr. James Stuart, one of the Puisne 
Judges of that Court ; Mr. Kdmon-tone and Mr. Dowde&well of 
the Supreme Council ; and Mr. Bay ley, the Pnncipal Secretary of 
Government, before 1 presented them to Lord Moira. But though 
they all admit the evil to the full extent I have here stated, 1 can- 
not take upon me to say that eadi was prepared to adopt every part 
of the proposed remedies. Yet, upon the whole, these were favour- 
ably received. 

Much as I stand in need of apology for what 1 have already 
written, yet cannot conclude my letter, so recently after the 
intelligence of the battle of Waterloo and its glorious results, with- 
out offering your Lordship my zealous congratulations on this 
exulting consummation of measures, in which you have had your 
share, by which England has been a second time placed at the head 
of the nations. J 

I have the honour to be, your Lordship’s \ ery faithful and obliged 
humble serv ant, 


(Signed) 


E. H. East, 
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Classical Excursion from Rome to Arpino, the Birth- 
place of Cicero. 

No. II. 

We had now got complete footing in that part of Italy, known 
throughout the country by the name of 11 Regno. What a multi- 
tude of reflections rush into the mind of the traveller as he enters 
this interesting tract ! Go to Amiterno, you will trace {here a 
Sallust, unrivalled tor the clearness and brent) of his historical nar- 
ration j at Suhnona, the poet, who knew how to embellish subjects, 
which in the hands of an inferior genius would only excite senti- 
ments of disgust ; at Venosa, we find the inimitable Horace, whose 
villas we have lately described j at Ruvo, an Ennius, enough of 
whose fragments remain to make us regret the loss of his entire 
works. At Taranto, we shall lind an Arch) t us instituting a school 
of philosophy, which in physical science eclipsed any of the Athe- 
nian. Traverse in mind the territory between Taranto and Reggio, 
)ou will find it formerly inhabited by a people, not less remarkable 
for their knowledge of the line arts and elegancies of life, than for 
their institutions in philosophy and legislation. Ascend northward 
by the classic gro\e of Agathocles, and you will reach Elea, another 
celebrated seat of the Italo-Iirecian school of philosophy • while 
at Pajstum, we shall lind still existing monuments of a people, 
which, after a lapse of three thousand years, proclaim their skill in 
architecture. 

Even in the middle ages this country was distinguished, at a 
period, too, wdien darkness brooded o\er the rest of Europe. At 
•Salerno, we discover a school which sent forth the first medical 
professor in Europe, before the sun of science had lighted up Padua j 
at Amalfi, a people who had intelligence enough to appreciate the 
Pandects of Justinian. The commercial world, too, will not forget 
that it was to a citizen of Amalfi that navigation is indebted for the 
mariner’s compass. At Sesso, we discover a Nifo, whose works, 
though now consigned to du>(y shelves, proclaim him one of the 
most diligent commentators of the philosophy ot Aristotle. At Sor- 
rento, we find the cradle of the immortal poet of the ‘Jerusalem 
Delivered,’ which holds, probably, the third rank among the great 
epic productions of the world, (io to the Queen of the .Syrens, who, 
though the panther* prowls in her streets, has always maintained 
a respectable rank in literature, and more especially in the fine arts. 
Ves ; pierce this interesting region wheresoever you choose, you 
will find if always volcanic with the finest genius ; from the days 
when Pythagoras propagated his doctrines in the south, down to 


* La Lonza di Dante. 

Q2 
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those of a Cimarosa, in whom the powers of harmony were cen- 
tered. 

The increasing roar of the falls of the Garigliano interrupted the 
above reflections - } and after passing through the village of Isola, 
situated as its name implies, and so surrounded by falling waters, 
that the inhabitants are condemned to a perpetual stunning, wc 
began to ascend the bold ridge on which Arpino stands. To our 
right, embossed in a wood of oaks, was the villa of a Neapolitan 
nobleman. The scenery commanded by this ridge, which improved 
every step ,wc took for a whole league, battles all description. To 
our left was the vale of Sora, fertilized by the Liris and Fibroma ; 
while to the right, appeared valley beyond valley, A] >pennine beyond 
Appennine, spreading their shaggy and purple summits even to, 
the confines of Daunia. We entered the southern gate of Arpino 
just as the sunk sun was crimsoning the west with Hakes of fire. 

The information that we derive from the ancient historians 
respecting Arpinum is very scanty. Its antiquity, however, is so 
remote, that Saturnus, as 1 have before remarked, is its reputed 
founder. Those, however, who affirm that it was built by that god, 
or hero, may as well say that they know nothing about its origin. 
Clavelli, an historiographer of Arpino, boldly asserts that it is 
upwards of a thousand years older than Rome ; but the vanity of 
the Italians is no where more remarkable than in treating of the 
origin of their cities.* Middleton errs in stating that it was a city of 
the Samnites 3 we find fiom Livius, that though occupied by that 
warlike people, it was included in the territory of the Volsci. In 
remuneration of the spirit which the inhabitants displayed in repel- 
ling the martial Namnites, it obtained the privileges of a ‘ muni- 
eipium * without suffrage ; and subsequently annexed to the Tribus 
Cornelia, obtained from the senate the right of suffrage in the nomi- 
nation of its magistrates, and the full prerogatives of a ‘ nuinici- 
pium.’ f Clavelli relates, that by the Porta dell’ Areo, a gateway 
of the old city, the monument of Saturnus existed in his time, con- 
sisting of a pyramid of Cyclopian stones, with a falx in relief, and 
the following verses inscribed : 

< CONDITUR • Hie ’ PRIMUS . 

SATURNl’S ' MORTE * DEORIM . 

ILLIVS ’ IM l'ERIO * 

ARPINUM ’ FUN DAM IN A * SlMPSIT * 


* Claw Storia d’ Arpino, p. / , Napoli, 1(118. 
f A. U. C. ccccxLvm. ‘ Modem anno Sora, Arpinum, Consentia 

rapta k Sainnitibus .... biennio post Arpinutibus civitas data Re 

Formianis, Fundanisque municipibus, et Arpinatilms, ('. Val. Tappo, 
tribunus plebis, prouiulgavit, ut iis suffragii latio, (nam ante sine suf- 
fragio hatacraut civitatem,) csset.— Liv. IX. c. 32. X. c. 1. XXXVIII. 
c. 36. 
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I saw, indeed, near this gateway some vast Cyclopian stones, 
which still go by the name of ‘ il Monumcnto,’ laid on each other 
like the ‘ opus incertum’ of Vitruvius, but nothing resembling a 
pyramidal monument or inscription. According to the same author, 
the church of Santa Maria was a temple of Mercurius Lanarius, or, 
‘Mercury propitious to the Clothiers and that of San Michele, 
in which nine niches are still discernible, a- temple of the Muses. 

The inhabitants testify in various ways \eneration for their illus- 
trious townsman ; in doing which they only pay a debt of grati- 
tude ; for the orator, in one of his letters, says, ‘ Non dubito (pun 
scias quhm diligenter solemn munieipcs meos Arpinatcs tueri.’ * 
There is also a letter to llrutus, in which he recommends the dele- 
gates of Arpinum, and especially one Quintus Fulklius, to his pro- 
tect ion. f 

I was not then surprised at finding in Arpino a Teatro and Col- 
legio Tulliano. Several of the modern inhabitants ha\e borne the 
‘ prtenomina ’ of Marco Tullio ; how far they may have suited, we 
will not inquire too scrupulously. We read loo of one Marco Tullio 
Cicerone, a distinguished ollicer of Arpino, who, with the words, 

‘ cedat toga armis ’ on his lips, cut oil the hand of the governor of 
the castle of St. Angelo, at the sacking of Home by Charles V., 
with one stroke of his sabre. [ The insignia of the city consist only 
of the imposing initials, M. T. C., the inhabitants wisely preferring 
letters to arms. 


* Fp. Kamil. XI FI. ep. 2. 
f M. T. Cichito to ins Him tvs. 

‘ In a former letter, 1 recommended to your notice the delegates of 
Arpinum collectively, ami with great earnestness. In this, I more par- 
ticularly request your good olliees in favour of Quintus Kufidius, with 
whom f live in terms of strict friendship. I heg you to consider this as 
adding weight to, not as detracting from, my former recommendatory 
letter. He is the son-in-law of Marcus Cassius, one of my best friends ; 
and he served under me in Cilicia as military tribune ; in which ollice he 
so conducted himself, that 1 may rather he said to owe him obligations 
than he me. lie is, moreover, not unacquainted with the literary pur- 
suits common to us both ; and this, I am persuaded, will ensure him an 
additional claim to your esteem. Receive him, then, 1 heseceh you, 
with all possible kindness; and use what influence you may have in 
calling forth his exertions as favourably as possible in that mission, 
which he has undertaken eontrniy to his own inclinations, and solely in 
compliance with my wishes For he is ambitious, as all good citizens 
naturally are, to obtain the good opinion of our municipality ; neither 
is he indifferent to mine; especially as I persuaded him to accept 
the chargogwhich he has taken in hand. He cannot fail of success, if 
this letter shall procure your good services in his behalf.— Fare thee 
well. — Ep. Farnil. XIII. ep. 12. 

J Clav. Storia d’Arpino, p. 235. 
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In the same manner that the memory of Pindar saved Thebes, and 
the name of Aristotle, Stagira j so did the citizens of Arpino escape 
the ravages of war from the celebrity of their town. For in the 
wars between Ferdinand of Arragon and the House of Anjou for 
the Neapolitan throne, Pius the Second, the ally of the first, gave 
orders to his general, Napoleone Orsini, who had been successful 
in his cause, to spare the Arpinates, who had sided with the French : 
f Parce Arpinatibus,’ cried the generous Pontiff, * ob Caii Marii, et 
Marcii Tullii memoriam.’ * 

The people of Arpino are in better condition than their neighbours 
in the pontifical state. The reasons are simple: one is, that the 
executive power is not vested in the hands of the priesthood in 
the kingdom of Naples ; the other, that there exists an active 
manufactory of cloths ; which, though inferior to the English, are 
reckoned equal to the best elsewhere manufactured in the Neapolitan 
territories. 

The art of dyeing flourished anciently in Arpino, as is proved by 
inscriptions found near ruins called ‘ le torri fulloniche.’ 

One of these tends to confirm the statement of Dio Cassius, who 
tells us that Cicero’s father was a fuller ; another, that the Roman 
municipal manufacturers took out licenses, like the English ale- 
house keepers. Remains of the ancient Cloaca are still seen near 
the Porta dell’ Arco ; and it is of stupendous masonry. An inscrip- 
tion recording it is preserved in the house of Signor V ito. 

The followihg inscription found under the church of S. Maria di 
Civita, leads us to conclude that it occupies the site of the temple 
of * Mercurius Lanarius,’ or, ‘ Mercmy of the Clothiers.’ 

.... PLUM SACRUM. 

TRI .... ME RCM IUO. L YN. 

C'l L1X. TO LIU. L. S. 

Here the name of a Cilician freedman of one of the Tullii occurs. 

Immured in the walls of the church of Sant’ Antonio is a bas-re- 
lief, representing three females of the Fufidian family, with the fol- 
lowing inscriptions : 

‘ P. ri.FlMUH. NOTTS. FECIT. V. 

FUFIDIAH. 1*. F. FI F1DIAE. P. F. FUFIDIAE. P. F. 

NOTAE. SOROIU. Al’UE. MATR1. SATCRNINAE.* 

Fufidius was an illustrious lawyer of Arpinum ; and he is recom- 
mended by the orator, as we find in the previously quoted letter to 
Brutus. The ‘ fundus Fufidianus,’ which was in the environs of 
Arpino, occurs in the correspondence with Atticus. 

The last is in the house of Signor Vito, and records another tem- 
ple at Arpinum. 


Campana Vit. Pii II. 
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A. EIGIUS. C. F 

T. AflUHIUS. T. F. 81 FILL'S. 

M. FUFID1U8. M. F. 

AEDEftl. DE. 8. I*. 

Here too wc find the name of Fufldius. But this monumenl is 
interesting, for it mentions an Agusius, the individual, perhaps, who 
accompanied the orator in exile, lie is noticed by him in an epistle 
to Publius Servflius.* 

On referring to the correspondence with Serving, l find also one 
Cossinius bearing a letter of recommendation. M. Cossinius appears 
in one of the inscriptions. In a letter to Attic ib, the orator speuk- 
ing of his death, says, * De Cnsbinio doleo ; dilevi hominem.' 

I remarked, I thought, a promptitude of intellect and llueney ot 
discourse in the inhabitants, which are not observable in those of 
the environs of Home j attributable, perhaps, to the fine elasticity 
of the air, and confirming what Cicero remarks somewhere in the 
* De Naturfi Deorum,’ that mountaineers are of finer orgufis and 
quicker susceptibility than the natives of plains and v alley s. The 
pure air of Arpino is also favourable to ft male beauty ; and when 
seen in perfection in Italy, where is it more fascinating’ 

The main street, which is very narrow, leads to a piaz/a, where 
workmen were actively employ id in building a new town-hall, with 
niches destined to receive statues of Marius and ( kero. Here there 
!s a fountain, flanked by two towers, with an eagle springing from 
the centre. The towers aie symbols of Marius and Cicero ; and 
the eagle is emblematic of the power ot Home. 

The wretchedness of the inn (if inn it could be called) was in 
some measure compensated by the ludicrous appearance of some 
strolling players who were preparing to give (heir exhibition in the 
Tcatro Tulliano. The apartment was the counterpart of Hogarth's 
well-known print. The host, who appeared lit to be major-domo 
to Diccsaris, strangling a half-starved fowl in the door-way ; his 
sister, a Tullia in her features, a Maritornes in her mind, stirring 
with her black and greasy hands an immense ballad, who though 


* ‘ M. T. Ck’kro to lYiunrs Skkvimfs nts I'olmvvm'R. 

* Since our friendship is so manifest, 1 am under the obligation oi re- 
commending to your good otliccs many individuals; not that I expn t 
that you should show the same attention to all. 1 it ns Agusiiii,vvho never 
abandoned inc in the darkest hour of adversity, who was my constant 
companion in dangers and journeys, both by land and sea, is the nearer 
of this. His afleetion for me is so great, that he would not even now (pi 
me without my permission. I entreat you then to look upon him as one 
of my most valuable friends. \ oil cannot confer a clearer testimony of 
your good will, than by proving that this letter will be of infinite use to 
him . JEp. Famib XIII ep. 7 1 
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barbarous, .appeared good, and except when engaged with the 
kitchen utensils, Tanaquil herself could not have been busier with 
the distaff • a quack-doctor, a meagre and grotesque iigure, re- 
hearsing his part ; a hero, and a pretty girl who was to be rescued 
by his prowess, at least furnished us with a subject for merriment, 
which we had no right to expect in so remote a town in the Appen- 
nines. We followed this Thespian band to the theatre, where they 
sustained their parts with spirit, and their action and rehearsal was 
not spoiled by those artificial gestures and screams usually seen and 
heard in the greater theatres of Italy. The orchestra, composed 
only of five violins, serenaded the spectators when the drop-scene 
was let down, which displaced ill-painted busts of Marius and 
Cicero. The applause was loud and frequent ; the audience appa- 
rently determining to abide by their ancient character of belonging 
to the ‘lidelis, et simplex* et fautrix suorum regio.’ * It is not in 
the greater theatres of Italy that the stranger can hope to form a 
good idea of Italian acting. I was more pleased with the poor 
unsophisticated style of representation exhibited by this company 
at Arpino, than at the greater theatres of Milan, Turin, Florence, 
and Naples. A comedy of (loldoni, seen in the afternoon in the 
venerable amphitheatre at Verona, will aflord a higher satisfaction 
than representations at \ enice, or the greater capitals. This must 
be attributed to the too great prevalence of music in Italy, which 
infects actors of respectable, but not of high powers, with sing- 
song and operatic gesticulation. 

On returning to the inn, we found, to our dismay, that the only 
single apartment in the house was reserved to the Thespian band. 
We required the major-domo 4 to take a rule to show cause ’ why 
fatigued strangers, who had come from Rome to Arpino, should not 
be accommodated as well as a company ot strolling players. This 
was followed by a vehement philippic on the part of our host, deli- 
vered in the uncouth Neapolitan dialect, ‘ pro Rosciis coimcdis / 
by which we soon discovered that we were 4 non-suited.' We even 
put up with a truss of hay in a contiguous out-house, separated 
only from the sneezing cattle by a thin partition. 

The actual population of Arpino is between ten and eleven 
thousand souls. It gave birth to (iiuseppe di Cesare, better 
known by the title of ‘ il Cavalier d’ Arpino wlmse frescos at Rome 
and Naples, betraying a genius rather tlorid than powerful, rank 
him, perhaps, among artists of the second class in Italy. He has 
been commemorated in the following madrigal by Marini, esteemed 
one of the best in the Italian language : 

4 Nftsec in Arpin (iiuseppe, ed in Arpino 
Nncque il pin chiaro uicitor Latino. 


* Pro Plancio, loc. citat. 
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Pari in ambi c lo stile, e sono uguali 
Gli artifizj, e i colori, 

E le glorio, c gli onori ; 

Quei parlando perb di fender seppe 
La vita de’ mortal i ; 

Ma tu taeendo sai 

Donar la vita a chi non visse mai.’ 

'rhere has existed for many years a philharmonic society at 
•Vrpino, which has sent to various parts of Europe several distin- 
guished performers, both vocal and instrumental among them 
one Signora Spcrduti, ‘ prima eantiitrice assoluta’ at the Opera in 
London, and who died there about the middle of the last century. 

.Before dawn, swarming with fleas, we quitted with no small 
satisfaction our pestiferous inn ; and asn ■ndfrf; almost immediately 
a very steep rock, reached, in about half an hour, Arpino Vecchio, 
which occupies the site of the ancient town. On entering the gate- 
way, we were greeted with tin* following inscription, of no remote 
date : 


AIU’JM W . A . SATl’ItVO . CON DITl’M . 

VOLsroitl M . ( IVirVTKM . 
flOM ANORl W . Ml MCI l’ 1 1 M . • 

M A II Cl . TI’l.MI . Cl CK MOV is . 

KLOOrivNTIAK I’llINCIlMs . 

KT. (All . MAUI I . SKIM IKS . COVSCMS J'VTHIAM 
lM.HKDKIli: . VIATOR . 

II INC . AI) . I Ml* Kill 1 M . 'Mill M I’ll \ MS . 

AQCII.A KOUKssV . 
rum . TO'll M . OltllKM . srilKUT 
hJUS . DK.MTA’I EM . \<.\<)S( \S . 

, hi’ . SOSCKS . FSTO . 

f Ejus dignitatem agnovimus and the ‘ ( ’iceronc,’ a title which 
has singular force here, showed us hard by, an ancient cistern, 
foundations of old walls, and three subterraneous arches, called by 
the inhabitants, ‘ i mini tli Ceee, (quasi muri Ciceronis,’) thought 
hv Clavelli to be the ruins of the paternal mansion of the Ciceros - f 
which Quintus, brother of the orator, inherited; while the villa 
below, near the confluence of the Fibrenus and Liiis, devolved on 
Marcus after the death of their father.* 

Contiguous is a Cyelopian arch, older, I have little doubt, than the 
oldest stones of ‘Latium antiquissiimnn.’ 'Phis arch i.s interesting, as 
presenting a perfect point, and proving that that characteristic of 
what is called the Gothic style, is even antecedent to the Roman, or 
circular arch. It consists only of eleven colossal stones, laid on each 
other without cement. The accomplished Signora Dionigi, in her 
‘Viaggi nd Lazio,’ has given an elegant engraving of this arch. 


* Cic. Ep. ad Att. XIII. ep. 46. Plutarch, in Ciccron. and Clav.Storia 
‘I'Arpino, p. 1?. 
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which she calls ' la porta acuminata d’ Arpino/ as well as of the 
Cyclopian ruins still seen in Alatri, Atina, and the other Saturnian 
cities. Several towers of the ancient walls are still standing, origi- 
nally of Roman work, hut probably added to in the middle ages. 
They are evidently of a much later date than the above-mentioned 
arch. We were shown here too the vestiges of a street, perhaps the 
Via (ira?ca, noticed by the orator in one of his letters to Quintus ■ 
' ibam forth viA. Cinedi, cum tune liter® mihi reddit® sunt.’ This 
street, which is covered with irregular flags, like the Via Appia, is 
now called, La via Cicero. Tracks of the old wheels are here 
visible, as at Pompeii. 

There exists near Arpino a monastery inhabited by monies of the 
order of La Trappc, which goes by the name of ' Casamari, (quasi 
domus Marii,’) perhaprbeeupying the site of his villa, called Cirr- 
haeaton, whither he retired after his long military services.* On the 
other hand, it is to be observed that there is a village near the Liris, 
called Cevcrnate, a corruption probably of Cirrlueaton, the name of 
the Marian villa. We hoped in vain for some 

* Nuntia fulva Jovi.s, rniraiulft visa figuril,’ 
steering her mazy flight from the Appennines, to declare by her 
perching, the actual site. 

Rut the memory of this military man of Arpinum, in spite of his 
imposing attitudes in the Minturnensian marshes, and under the 
walls of Carthage, was quickly banished by the magic spell of * 

‘ Cedant arma tog®, ooneedat hmrea linguae,’ 
and having gratified our curiosity with the venerable ruins of Arpino 
Vecchio, we seated ourselves Ify the 'porta acuminata,’ and enjoyed 
the view of the rising sun gradually throwing His crimson tints our 
the majestic Appennines ; type, I thought, of the widely-extended 
influence of the mind of the Man of Arpinum. Tor where is the 
school which does not echo with his sentences ? Where the states- 
man, whose speech does not acquire dignity by their adoption : 
Where the advocate, whose arguments are not strengthened by an 
occasional resource to his terse and sonorous periods ? Where the 
philosophical or moral essay, which docs not acquire force by his 
illustrations ? Where, in fine, the typographer, who does not boast 
of publishing a correct and splendid editiou of his immortal work*) 5 
The very stones ‘prating of his whereabouts/ almost seemed to utter 
to our ears the lines of tSilius Italicus : 

‘ Tullius .eratas raptabat in agmina turmas, 

Regia progenies, ct Tullo sanguis ab alto. 


* Tan S’aAXav ^jsvav, n> rt>( Agntyjf -Plutarch. in 

Mario. 

Clavelli absurdly pretends that the Marian oak existed in bis time. 
(A. D, 1600,) determined to make it canescere sseclis innumerabilibus.' 
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Indole proh! quanta juvenis, quantumque datums 
Ausoniae populis ventura in saecula civcm. 

Illc super Gangem, super exauditus et Indos, 

Iinplebit terras voce, et furiaJia bella 
Fulinine coinpesccl lingua?, nee cuique relinquet 
J( Par dccus cloquii cuiquam sperare nepotum.’ 

If we wanted testimonies respecting the birth-pluee of the con- 
summate orator, his own words would clear all doubt : * Hmc est 
mea, et hujus fratris mei germana patria ; bine enim orti stirpe 
antiquissimft sumus : hie sacra, hie genus, hie inajorum multa ves- 
tigia .... hoc ipso in loco me scito esse natum .... itaque hane 
esse meam patriam prorsiis nunquam negabo.’ * 

Pompeius said that Home was bound by eternal gratitude to the 
municipality of Arpinum, for having furni sired her with two sav iours. 
Hortensius, too, in an cmjdiatieal sentence, thus addressed his 
friend and rival in full senate : ‘ Fateor tc esse ex eo municipio, et 
addo etiam ex eo municipio, unde salus lmie urbi et imperio iteruin 
exorta est.f 

We followed the rougli and rapid descent to the Fibrenus, and 
presently entered a wood of very fine oaks, which, as the soil is a 
stiff loam, flourish luxuriantly about Arpiuo. These, no doubt, 
are the descendants in a right line of the ‘ Arpinatium quercus ’ 
mentioned by the orator in the ‘ I)e Legibus.’ ‘ Ego locum 
testate umbrosiorem vidi nunquam, permultis locis iupiam pro- 
fluentem, et earn uberem.’ Such are the words of Cicero in a letter 
to Quintus, descriptive of the villa of his brother at A ree, in the 
neighbouring country ; such too is the picture of this wood, which 
the heat of the sun made every moment more grateful. The in- 
creasing warmth invited several vipers from their holes ; and the 
common lizards, larger than in the Campagna di Roma, were very 
numerous. Our guide informed us that a species is occasionally 
seen in the environs of Arpino, two feet in length, and called ‘ il 
Raccolo,’ of a bright yellow colour, the bite of which is dangerous. 
No part of Italy, north of the Calabrias, is so much infested with 
the reptile and insect tribe as the Abru/zos. .Scorpions and taran- 
tulas are found 3 and fleas are so numerous and voracious, that we 
noticed the brawny chests of the peasantry scratched raw from their 
attacks. It may then be imagined how strangers suffer, who import 
fresh blood distilled from the wholesome beef and generous port-wine 
of England. The Abate Paeiehclli, in his 1 Regno di Napoli in Pros- 
pettiva,’ states that a town near the Fucine lake, Wiis so infested with 
venomous reptiles and insects, as to cause the inhabitants to aban- 
don it to ruin.f Virgil seems to allude to the frequency of poisonous 
animals in the neigh bourhood, when he introduces one of his heroes 


* De L egg. II. sub. init. t Appian. Bel. Civ. 

t ' Penna posta in ruina, deshabitata, gik per la moltitudine degli 
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from the banks of, the Fucinc lake, and whom he describes as cele- 
brated for his skill in curing the bites of the Manic serpents : 

‘ Quin et Marrubift venit dc gente sacerdos, 

Fronde super galeam, ct fclici comptus olivfl, 

Arehippi regis missu, fortissimus I'mbro. 

Viperco gencri, et graviter spirantibus hydris, 

Kpargcrc qui somnos, cantuque manuque solebut, 

Mulrebatquc iras, ct morsus arte levabat. 

Sed non liardanite inedieari euspidis ietum 
livaluit; neijuo emn juvere in vulncra eantus 
Somuiferi, et Marsis qmef.it ;c in montibus lierbfe. 

Te nemus Angitia*, vitrea te Fueinus undfi, 

Te liquidi flcvere Incus !’ 

Mineral waters are common, especially near the Litis \ but they 
have not been analysed ; and there is a mountain between Arpino 
and Atina abounding with iron, but no shafts have been sunk. The 
neighbouring Appennines are rich in marbles, which are f breccia, 
iior di persico,’ white, and ‘ schi/.iato rosso.’ 

A grand and irregular chain of mountains skreened from our view 
the Fucine lake, a sheet of water forty-seven miles in circumference, 
and the largest of (he, Italian lakes south of the Milanese. It no 
where exceeds tvv enty fathoms in depth. St rabo, howev er, compares 
it to an inland sea, lashing the shores with its waves. It if, also 
noticed by Lycophron ; and by Virgil in the passage before quoted. 
The Fucine lake is memorable from the stupendous canal under- 
taken by the emperor Claudius : tin* object of which was to discharge 
the waters into the Liris, only three miles from the lake, and to 
bring the bed into cultivation. Such difficulties, however, did the 
intervening mountains present, that the cutting of the subterraneous 
canal, occupied incessantly for eleven years, thirty thousand men. 
It appears from Suetonius, that Julius meditated this undertaking. 
Augustus, of not such brilliant talents, hut of sounder sense, would 
have nothing to say to the Marsi, who repeatedly solicited of him 
permission to drain the lake. At last it was undertaken by Claudius, 

* noil minus compcndii spe quuni gloria?,' say s Suetonius. Plinius 
gives us a striking picture of the dillieulty of the enterprise : ‘ Kjus- 
dem Cluudii inter maxime memoranda duxerim, quaim is destitutuni 
successors odio.montem perfossum ad lacum Fueinum cmittendum, 
inenarrabili profeetb impendio, et operarum multitudine per tot an- 


animali vehmosi.’ — The inhabitants of Penua were not so fortunate a' 
their ancestors; who, if we may believe Solinus and Servius, had the 
powerful living antiseptics of Circe and Medea to deliver them from 
these pests; ‘Centem xMarsorum serpentibus illasam esse; Circen, 
Angitiam, vieinam Fucino oecupksse ferunt ; ibique salubri scientiA deam 
haberi/ — JSolin. Mil. 

‘ Medea dieitur ad Italiam pervenissc, et circk Fueinum lacum liabi* 
tantes docuit remedia cuutrh serpentes.’— Servius ad /Eneid. VII. 
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nos, chm aut corrivatio aquarum quit tcrrenus mons crat, cgererotur 
in vertice machinis, aut silex emderetur, omniaque intus in tcnehris 
fierent, qua; neque eoncipi aniiuo, nisi ab iis qui vidDre. neq ic liu- 
inano serrnonc cnarrari possunt !’ To communicate light and air 
to the workmen, shafts were sunk with incredible labour ; some per- 
pendicular, others horizontally inclining. Of these twenty-two hat e 
been discovered ; and one, which was not long since cleared of rub- 
bish, is five hundred palmi deep, and twenty in width. One of the 
inclined cuniculi nearest the lake, is about one hundred palmi in 
depth, and thirty in width ; another perpendicular, and contiguous, 
is three hundred deep, and fifteen in width; and a fourth, near the 
exit of the canal towards the Liris, is four hundred palmi in 
depth, and fifteen in width. The preparations completed, Claudius 
determined to outdo Augustus in the splendour of the spectacle, fn 
a ‘ naumachia’ given bj the latter, eighteen thousand combatants 
were embarked in small barks. Claudius employed nineteen thou- 
sand combatants, who manned large gallics. The emperor was seen 
to stagger round tin* lake, urging them to light, paid) by entreaties, 
partly by threats : ‘ lacus non sine fir da vaeillatione diseiirrens, par- 
tini minando, partim adhortando, ad jmgnam eompnlit.’ A splendid 
banquet was prepared for tin emperor and his suite, close to the 
canal ; but it appears that the imperial guests lied precipitately as 
soon as the sluices were opened, panic-struck by the ‘ romlJo delf 
aria,’ and eon\ ulsion of the earth, occasioned l>) the sudden intro- 
mission of such a weight of water into so confined a space ‘vis 
aquarum prorumpens, proxima traliehat, coin ulsis iiltcnoribus, ct 
sonitu exterritis.’ The operations wane imperfedlv conducted by a 
clumsy engineer to a clumsy cm pci or ‘ non satis deprcssiim ojms ml 
lacus ima vel media.’ The circumjacent shores must have presented 
an extraordinary appearance. The ridiculous and untoward gestures 
ot the emperor/' the intrigues of tin* empress to ruin Narcissus, 
the anxiety of the engineer, destined probably to explore his own 
canal in ease of failure; tin* silver Triton rising from the wafer, 
and blowing the signal for the combat, the \ppcnnincs lined with 
mjriads of spectators, the shout* ot the pnetorian guards, the groans 
of the criminals destroyed by the 4 catapulta*’ and ‘ halisl;c,' must 
have presented a union of the ‘bizarre’ and 4 sublime,’ never pro- 
bably before, and certainly never since, realized. 


* Claudius, however, was only hennj as an emperor He had a eulti- 
lated mind, und was fond of literature Suetonius tells us that he wrote 
u defence of Cicero against the aspersions of Asinius Callus. 
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India and Great Britain. 

We attempted in our last paper to illustrate a principle which, 
however undeniable, is too frequently forgotten or overlooked, and 
therefore requires to be distinctly and prominently exhibited. The 
principle is tins, that it is only by the faithful administration of 
just laws that the government of a country can gain the affec- 
tions of its subjects, or secure itself against insurrection and revo- 
lution. Even without such laws or such an administration of them, 
the power of the government may be so great as, by the forcible 
suppression of every popular movement indicative of discontent or 
resistance, to protract its own existence beyond the usual and 
natural period for the euthanasia of tyranny ; but in this case one 
of two things must happen : either the country will become so im- 
poverished by continued exactions that it will be a burthen on 
those who sought to enrich themselves from its plunder; or some 
unlooked for event — a revolution in the mother country, the com- 
mission of some peculiarly atrocious act of misgovermnent, or the 
invasion of a foreign power — will furnish both the will, the means, 
and the opportunity to throw off the yoke of the oppressor. We 
do not now inquire how far these considerations are capable of 
application to this country under British rule, but we have the 
admission of Sir John Malcolm, the writer in the John Bull, 
and others who adopt the same views, that the circumstances in 
which we are placed in India arc very peculiar, that our empire 
in the East is held by a thread, and that a single reverse or mis- 
chance may raise the whole continent in arms against us. We ask 
no more to prove that India is not governed as it should be. This 
admission shows that although it has been so long under our power, 
we have hitherto held and still hold it only by military occupation, 
and that we do not yet reign over the hearts and affections of the 
people. Is it right that this state of things should continue? Has 
the time not yet arrived when a course of policy may be adopted 
that will teach the people to regard the English not as their con- 
querors but as their protectors, and to regard themselves not as our 
slaves or vassals but as the subjects of the law? It is possible to 
effect such a revolution in their feelings and character, and it can- 
not be doubted that when effected it would add an incalculable 
amount of moral force to the Government of the country. It is 
also possible, as is implied in the admissions of our opponents 
themselves, that we are by no means secure from a revolution of a 
far more portentous character. The change in the character of the 
British Government which we advocate, is the only effectual means, 
as we consider, of preventing the more tremendous revolution 
which others dread; and yet when the adoption of the one is urged 
that the danger of the other may not be incurred, the accusation, 
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forsooth, is advanced, of ‘ putting forth doctrines obviously calcu- 
lated to excite disaffection and of aiming to * bring down every 
tlung English in the East.’ A reference to the fact that England 
has already lost a large empire by misgo\ eminent, proves what? 
That whose who make the reference are desirous she should avoid 
a second loss of the same kind ? No, that may do for common 
minds. But the inference drawn by the writer in the Bull is, that 
they ‘would hail with something like satisfaction a similar con- 
summation amongst ourselves, and that they have nothing to lose 
in the conflict.’ Such are the treasonable charges — the poisoned 
arrows, which he directs against an unknown opponent, of whose 
name, person, character, and station he knows absolutely nothing. 
To gratify the spirit of party, and to bring odium on principles 
which are honestly entertained, openly avowed, and believed to be 
practically beneficial both to the people and the (iov eminent, 
he rashly brings an accusation of treason against the state not 
only without the shadow of proof, but in direct opposition to 
the whole spirit and tenonr of the communication against which 
his fulminations are directed. It is because we wish India to re- 
main the ‘brightest jewel in the crown of England’ that we adopt 
that line of argument, and urge those measures which he so vehe- 
mently condemns. & 

It would be difficult to enumerate and altogether iinjjosflihle 
to appreciate all those, interests which are involved in the conti- 
nuance of the British power in India, but it may be safely affirmed 
that no interest would be so intimately and extensively a fleeted 
by its overthrow as that of the great body of the people. On this 
subject we quote, with some qualification, flic language of the Fifth 

deport,/? : 

‘The strength of the (lovernment of British India, directed 
as it has been, has had the eileet of securing its subjects as well 
lroni foreign depredation, as from internal commotion. This is 
an advantage rarely experienced by the subjects of Asiatic states j 
and combined with a domestic administration more just in its 
principles, and exercised with far greater integrity and ability 
than the Native one that preceded it, may sufficiently account for 
the improvements that have taken place; and which in the Bengal 
provinces, where peace has been engaged for a period of time, 
perhaps hardly paralleled in Oriental history, have manifested them- 
"elves in the ameliorated condition of the great ma-'S of the po- 
pulation.’ 

Even to those who are willing to admit the truth of the position 
without any deduction, it may appear no very high praise, that the 
domestic administration of British India has been more just in its 
principles, and has been exercised with far greater integrity and 
ability^ than the Native one that preceded it. We should have liked 
fcome higher standard of comparison to be fixed in order to deter- 
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mine both what the Natives had a right to expect from us, and what 
we were bound in justice to ourselves us well as to them to grant. 
If we look at the facts of the case without reference to such an im- 
perfect and fallacious criterion, it will probably be found that the 
benefits the Natives have derived from the British Government have 
consisted more in protection from ‘foreign depredation’ than in the 
direct and positive advantages of good government. The broad 
shield of British protection is thrown over the country against all 
external foes, and this is a great and incalculable benefit. But to 
prove how inefficient are the institutions of the British Government 
to preserve the internal peace of the country, to administer justice 
between man and man, to protect the weak from oppression, and to 
secure to every individual the fruits of his industry, we need onlv 
appeal to the history of every indigo factory in Bengal. \ct how 
defective soever maybe the pi actical operation of the British Indian 
system, it contains within itself the seeds of improv ement. The ( ro- 
vernment recognizes the welfare of the people as one at least of the 
ends of its existence, and from its connection with Great Britain, so 
long as Great Britain herself remains a fiee and enlightened nation, 
this end will acquire increasing importance and attention. India, 
therefore, has ever) thing to hope from the coitfjnuance of her con- 
nection with Great Britain — and she has every Thing to fear from a 
dissolution of that connection, lor into whose hands could she fall 
that would protect her with so powerful an arm from foreign inva- 
sion, or that would hold out to her sudi bright prospects of increas- 
ing prosperity and improvement' Having thrown oil' the yoke of 
England, she must either be ruled with a rod of iron by some foreign 
power less civilized, enlightened, and liberal, or she must again be- 
come a prey to internal dissensions and civil wars, and the objet t of 
plunder to the most powerful. 

It has been denied that England derives any advantage from her 
possessions in the East; but this E an assertion which must have 
proceeded from aver) superficial knowledge of the subject, although 
if the advantages which England actually derives are computed 
with those which under a more liberal policv she might be made to 
derive, they would dwindle almost into nothing. It is not our in- 
tention, however, to dwell on this view of the subject, but before wo 
conclude we cannot forbear adverting to the absurd assertion in the 
Bull, that those who oppose the dogmas of that paper have nnilmij, 
to lose by the separation of India from England, and that they uu‘ 
therefore reckless of the consequences likely to result from the 
measures they recommend.* This writer has not condescended to in- 
form his readers who those are of w horn he speaks that have evt i <l 
thing to lose by such a separation; but for our parts we cannot -u* 
how the majority of Englishmen who come to this country, whether 
Liberal or Tory, can be classed in that number. That they have all 
much to lose while they remain in the country, and that they hu\ c 
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something to lose so long as any part of their property continues in 
it, will be admitted. But it is notorious that almost all of them come 
to this country with a view to accumulate a fortune, and leave it as 
soon as that object is accomplished, and that consequently the in- 
terest they have in the permanence of the British (lovernment is 
both limited in extent and temporary in duration. This is a remark 
which applies to no one political party more than to another, and 
although the Bull may afliv some recondite sense to the words he 
has employed, or give them an application which is not at lirst sight 
apparent, we must confess that we can sec nothing in them but a 
blind thrust by the zealot of a party to injure those whom he cannot 
confute. We can tell (lie Bull, however, that there is one class of 
the community that has even/ tillin' to lose if the British power in 
India were annihilated. There is a class, .small but increasing, con- 
sisting both of Europeans and Indo-llritons, to whom India is either 
their nalive or their adopted country, who lcside here with their/a- 
milics, and never think of removing except temporarily and with a 
view to return. These have every thing to lose in the loss of India 
to Great Britain, and of this class we have never known a single in- 
dividual who did not as heartily dislike the Hull and its doctrines, 
as the Bull is generally known to dislike those who belong to it. — 
Calcutta Chronicle 


SeiJUTI’Al.IT IKS. 

In’ solemn commune of the lonely niirlit, 

When, shrined in Heaven, the ‘•tars shine bright and clear, 
Shedding on earth dim shadow inns of that light 
Whose dazzling radiance gleams o’er gloiy\ qdieic, 

I’ve often mused on that recoiling fear, 

That shuddering awe which hows tin* human mind, 

When beckoning shadow * in the gloom appear, 

Or sheeted phantoms wail in midnight wind. 

Dread visitants uueall’d, unto their mortal kind. 

And it hath seem’d an awful thing, and strange. 

That shrieking spirits and mildest should roam 
Unhann’d o’er earth — for ever bringing change, 

Sorrow, and death — prophetic shades of doom ; 

Mystery of mysteries! not e’en tin* tomb 
Can yield repose to wandering soul-> mildest; 

But from sepulchral darkness they must come. 

From their Ion® slumbers and their chill unrest, 

And with mute horror freeze the fountains of the breast ! 
Oriental Herald, Vol 15. R 
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Wise men and prophets, skill'd in subtle lore, 

With scornful unbelief have vainly striven; 

Shadows uncouth have gloom’d from dusky shore, 

And dark bleak heath, in the dim summer even, 

And forms have glimmer'd o’er the twilight heaven, 

E’en to the eyes of wisdom, unlike earth’s, 

And shrieks, upon the black-wing’d tempest driven, 
Blanch'd rosy cheeks round bright-eyed moory hearths, 
And frantic mothers mourn’d o’er diabolic births. 

The lamp’s red light hath suddenly turn'd dim, 

And loud blasts moan’d along the fair blue sky; 

From banquet-hall hath wail’d the funeral hymn, 

Ami fear hath clouded the inquiring eve, 

And shaken the proud heart in mastery. 

When llalteiing voices awful knowledge sought, 

And pale lips quiver'd, breathless for reply 
To daring question of mysterious Nought, 

Whose hollow accents fell, annihilating Thought. 

IMailed knights, their helms and gorgets streaming blood, 
And their lent banners spotted with red gore. 

Have blown their war-horiis in the midnight wood 
Louder than rocking thunder’s awful roar; 

And coal-black steeds, ’mid arrowy lightnings, o’er 
The precipice have leapt, and clatter’d on 
Through craggy dells, by ocean’s pebbled shore, 

While their dead riders, from their eyes of stone 
Flash’d forth a demon light, and raised a hollow moan 

The murderer hath started (rom his feast, 

When tin* loud summons shook his castle gate. 

And on his tongue died many tale and jest 
At the dread warning of triumphant fate; 

Through moss-gum n towers and vast halls desolate, 

Till morn hath echoed the slow armed tread, 

And where the ancient chieftain whilome sate, 

Unearthly cries arisen, as it the dead 
Assembled there to ban dark deeds of years long fled. 


Sueh things have been, if there he truth in oath : 
And mighty men have been o’ercomr with dread; 
And holy priests of sacrament, though loth 
To quail before the inessential dead; 

'I’lie wisest, bravest, purest, best, have fled 
From midnight wailings and mysterious forms, 

Nor dared to watch the unsonmling feathery tread 
Of them who yell’d ’lflid wildly bickering storms — 
Spirits that howled away to their cold bed of worms. 
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Barons have trembled like their vassals, when 
Death shook his cearments off, and came among 
The living like a victor; priests have then 
Clung to their shrines, e\en as th<‘ voiceless tongue 
Crew to the quivering palate; vaults hate rung 
With vigil prayers and groans of agony, 

And stripes of penance and death-dirges sung, 

Till the seared worshippers arose to dee. 

And hurried, baffled in their power, in dark crowds frantiekly. 

Amid the sacred silence of her cell, 

The vestal hath forgot to tell her heads, 

And listened to the agonizing veil, 

That fearfully revealed most fearful (hauls ; 

Vain then new crueiliv, and pra\ers, and < reeds ; 

Vain the dim vigil and the patient last ; 

Like the low moaning of sepulchral weeds — 

Sighs of a suffering spirit bv her past. 

And awful shrieks went by, borne on the burning blast. 

These things, so awful in their tindery, till 
The o’ereharged heart with honor past all speedi, 

And shoot tluough cu*i v \ciu a quivering tin ill. 

An awe immeasurable — be\ond tin* reach 
Of human healing . wisdom cannot teach 
Knowledge, nor lessen tin* wild fears that bear 
The spirit into madness ; preach, oh, preai h 
On learned ignorance, to empty air, 

Ye ministers of Heaven ! then tremble in dcspaii 1 

The haughty monarch on his guarded tin one 
Hath felt the br<*ath of spirits near, and seen 
Their shadowy motions and their e\cs of stone, 

Classy hut piercing iti their iiendidi shn*n ; 

And all have fell their power, when through the screen 
Of darkness fitful lights hau* glimimred louml, 

Resenting things as things have never been ; 

And spreading o’er the churchvardks liolv ground 
A blue and wavy flame that spake, hut made no ‘-mind. 


But how or wherefore, earth cannot reveal ; 
The air we breathe may he hut spirits*’ breath ; 
Spirits that wander for our woe or weal, 
Through the dark vale of sorrow and of death ; 
Or o’er the piuey hill and blasted heath, 

For ever near, for ever whispering hope 
Or fear within un to our bliss or scathe ; 

Some mortal may with them in (filth* rope — 
Their subtle nature doth elude our utmost scope. 

K 2 
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Strange is the tissue of our thoughts ! the mind 
Asa dim Heaven of visions and of dreams, 

Where glories, pacing, leave their hues behind, 
Duskily bright ; — the blending of the beams 
Of changeful thoughts, when each far onward gleams, 
Tinting the other with clysian light, 

Like twilight shed from hill-tops on blue streams, 
Throws o’er our lift; a vesture darkly bright, 

An interwoven robe of mingled day and night. 

Perchance, we live and move but in a dream, 

For waking thoughts are oft like \isions shown; 

It nought avails that we should be or seem, 

For sleep and waking have the self-same tone. 

We dream of things oft dreamt, of times long gone, 
E’en as remembrance brings back real things, 

And the soft rays of former thoughts are thrown 
Through slumber on the spirit’s shadowy wings, 

E’en as the eye beheld those wild imaginings. 

Stfline and subtle is the frame of spirits, 

That they pervade the universe, and fling 
(jlory o’er all that human life inherits, 

Like a soft-e\ed and ever-blooming spring; 

Thoughts slumber on each might) folded wing, 
Prepared to shed their glories when the soul 
Unfurls ifs pinions with deep murmuring. 

And Heaven’s own ra\s from eyes of beauty roll, 

Like diamond stars that flash arouud the snowy pole. 

The lone heart looks and lingers, and still yearns 
To drink the hann’d cup of that aw fill hire, 

Which dwells amid the ashes of death’s urns. 

And is pour'd forth on that untravelled shore, 

Whence parted spirits can return no more ; 

But, oil, thl* quest is vain— the Imrning thirst 
Of knowledge never can be quenched before 
The bonds that chain the struggling spirit hurst, 

And the free soul departs to realize the worst. 


Like clouds o’er Heaven, bright thoughts flit o’er the brain 
And feelings o’er the heart, like sunlight haze 
O’er the blue mountain and the grassy plain ; 

Mingled, they shed a momentary blaze — 

Then part and gleam in thousand different wavs ; 

But all grow dimmer in their distant flight, 

And fade away, nor can their fairest days 
Pierce the dense glolfln of that long future night, 

On whose dose-woven shades comes no terrestrial light. 
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But well the searching mind these shapes may deem, 
These sheeted apparitions, whose deep w ail 
Affrights the living— no unreal dream, 

But wandering- pilgrims of death’s own waste vale ; 
Unblest avengers, at whose awful tale 
Of midnight massacre the heart grows cold ; 

Before vvliosc eyes long hidden jg uilt grows pale. 

And trembles at the bloody deed untold, 

Till penal Fate returns the act a thousand fold. 

Or messages of mercy may invito 

Blest ones to wander ’mid their own hned kin, 

That they may minister to their delight, 

And shield their erring hearts fiom mortal sin; 

So, by this gentle commune, they may will 
Transgressors from the path that lead's to woe. 

And guide them where the holy enter in 
The Heaven of Heavens, the home that cannot know 
Aught of that harrowing grief which visits all below. 

Yea, gentler thoughts and kindlier feelings wake — 
And man mav learn to gaze upon the grave 
With strong love void of terror, and to take 
Delight in converse there, — no more a slave 
To bis own fears, and the shrill winds that rave 
. But at His bidding, who (ills all the air 

W it b storms or sunshine — who rules wind and wave. 
If hidden guilt moves not thy heait’s despair, 

(Jo to the midnight tomb, and sit, in silence there! 

And hold communion with loved ones who sleep, 

Yet not unconscious of th\ love and woe, 

In death’s own arms, \et in theii bosoms keep 
That high affection thou for them dost show ! 

For thee their spirits still with liM love glow — 

For thee they whisper in the (-veiling wind 
Soft soothing words that like still waters llow, 
‘Though dead, our love vet lingers all behind ; 

We live in Heaven for thee — In- thou to heaven resigned 

There is a blessedness in thoughts like these. 

That wins the heart from all its cherished woes, 

And fills it with rejoicing, as the breeze ' 

Of morn sheds beauty o’er the mildewed rose ; 

Such lofty musing doth to us disclose 

All the grand beauty — all the hopes sublime 

Which cheer man’s bosom at life’s hurrying close. 

Let not wrong’d spirits visit thee for crime ! 

Fear not the shadowy herald of a happier clime ! 
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British Settlement of Albany, Souxn Africa, under Lord 
Charles Somerset’s Administration. 

No. II. 

The destruction of Bathurst and Fredericksburg spread conster- 
nation throughout the whole British settlement 5 and not without 
reason, for the people saw by these transactions that they were 
completely in the power of a Governor, who appeared to be equally 
regardless of the public interests and of those of individuals, when 
they thwarted the bent of his own arrogant caprice or private aims. 
They not merely saw numerous individuals overwhelmed with ruin, 
without any blame on their part, and while they were zealously 
prosecuting the objects which the Colonial Government itself had 
'prompted them to undertake ; but they observed with dismay, that 
the declared intentions of the Home Gov eminent, in encouraging 
their emigration to Africa, and even the direct instructions of Lord 
Bathurst himself, were treated with the most contemptuous neglect. 
‘ If Lord Charles Somerset,’ said they, * is so confident of his 
family i nil lienee at home, that lie dare venture, upon his own re- 
sponsibility, to do such tilings as these, merely out of pique to Sir 
llufane Donkin, what will become of any of us w ho may be so un- 
fortunate as personally to oll'end him ? Our prosperity — our pro- 
perty — even our personal safety, are completely at his mercy !’ 

These apprehensions were speedily verified to their fullest extent. 
The military detachments which had been posted by Sir Ilufano 
DOnkimin advance of the new settlement, and on a few of the more 
exposed locations, were called into Graham's Town ; and the whole 
line of tiie Great Kish River, from Roodewal to Caffer-drift, was 
laid open to the inroads of the savages, who did not fail to avail 
themselves of the facilities thus alloided them, to plunder and 
harass the mifoitunate settlers j while the new commandant. Colonel 
Scott, on being called upon for protection, merely shrugged his 
shoulders, and exclaimed, that ‘ his hands were tied up ’ ! 

But the inefficient mode of frontier defence,* though most cala- 
mitous to the settlers, was, after all, but a light grievance, compared 
with the systematic course of insult and oppression to which, from 
the moment of Lord Ch.ules Somerset’s return, they were subjected 
by the civil authorities — from the Governor down to the meanest 
local functionary. The adoption and unrelenting prosecution of 
such a systyin, must, I afn aware, appear to my readers in England 
so incredible, that, even after having for years witnessed its opera- 
tion, I would almost hesitate to describe it, were tfie proofs loss 
unanswerable, or the results lesu notorious and deplorable. 


* See * Oriental Herald’ for January, February, and April, 1827. 
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To give a detailed view of the administration of Albany, from 
1821 to 1825, would be incompatible with the limits and A objects of 
a periodical Journal ; but a few of the more striking illustrations 
will enable the reader to form a pretty correct judgment of the 
character of the system then in operation. . 

Mr. Kivers, a man of respectable connections, but embarrassed 
circumstances, who had tome out to the colony some years before, 
in expectation of an appointment, and for whom a \ery unnecessary 
one (that of wharf-master) had .been created — was the individual 
selected by Lord( harles to supersede the humane and high-spirited 
Major Jones, as chief magistrate of Albany. People who were not 
thoroughly acquainted with the (io\ ernor’s temper and disposition 
were a good deal surprised, at iirst, bv this appointment, for Harry 
llivcrs was well know n to be one of the most’ unlit persons that 
could have been found in the whole colony for the ollice to which 
lie was now promoted, lie was extravagant in his habits — needy 
in his circumstances — unscrupulously obsequious to those above 
him — rude and overbearing to his equals and inferiors — and beyond 
conception indolent and neglectful of the interests dependent on the 
prompt execution of his ollieial charge, and of the public duties he 
was appointed to perforin. Such an individual, invented with the 
despotic functions of a Cape Landdrost, could scarcely have failed, 
if merely left to the natural development of his own disposition and 
habitudes, to disgust the new colonists with the Gov eminent,' — to 
(heck their spirit of enterpiise, — and to increase exceedingly the 
unavoidable dilhcultics th.it they had to encounter. Hut however 
great was Mr. Hners’s natural unlilness to act the pint of an im- 
partial and beneficent magistrate, he was rendered infinitely more 
mischievous and tyrannical than he would have spontaneously been 
by the imperative necessity under wliuh he found himself of con- 
sulting, on all occasions, tin* private feelings and prejudices of the 
Governor and his favourites, and of regulating his administration, 
both as it affected measures and individuals, by ro ijidnihal sugges- 
tions, secretly conveyed to him, — not by public instructions trans- 
mitted through the usual channels of olliee. 

Lord Charles Somerset’s system of administration has been termed 
arbitrary, tyrannical, ignorant, capricious. All these, and other 
bad qualities, no doubt, belonged to it, and some of (hem in a very 
prominent degree, hut its most peculiar and characteristic distinction 
was its vindictive spud. This spirit, at once insolent and mean, 
cowardly and malignant, pervaded every depaitment — almost every 
operation of the Government. The deplorable extent to which the 
Courts of Justice were inliuenced by it, m eveiy case where the Go- 
vernor had,^pr was supposed to have, an interest, has been shown 
in a former number of the ‘Oriental Herald nor did it operate 


See the number for October 1826. — Cases of Buissine, Edwards, &c. 
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with less effect in the military department, or in the administration 
of the Cjjpjl (iovernment through the Colonial Office and the pro- 
vincial functionaries, — but more especially in Albany. 

The spirit of energy and independence natural to Englishmen, 
which the settlers, amidst all their calamities, had not failed to 
evince, seems to hate been regarded by our ultra-aristocratic Go- 
vernor with a deep feeling* of apprehension and aversion. He seems 
to ha\c instinctively felt that their establishment in the colony was 
likely to prove exceedingly perilous to the old system of despotism, 
or what Lord Charles and his llattercrs emphatically termed ‘ the 
decent order of things.’ I le perceived, and not without good reason, 
that, like the sdversniith of Ephesus, his ‘ craft was in danger.’ 
He feared the spirit of the settlers e\en before he had felt it; but 
as he could not drive them out of the colony, lie seems to have deter- 
mined to press them down to ‘ the decent order,’ if not below it, of 
the obsequious African colonists, who had been long taught, by seveie 
experience, that it was ruinous even to complain of any abuse in 
the administration, and that their only safety lay in abject and un- 
questioning submission to every exercise of authority, however ar- 
bitrary or illegal. 

‘ The unfriendly spirit evinced by Lord Charles towards the British 
settlers generally, from the moment of his landing in the colony In 
December 1821, was instantly pereei\ed and duly appreciated by 
the interested sycophants who flocked around linn, and who formed, 
with few exceptions, Ins only advisers. By such persons his fears 
and his prejudices were continually fostered, and means were speedily 
adopted to convey through a variety of channels a most unfavour- 
able impression of the character and conduc t of the emigrants to 
the Government, and the public at home, in order, apparently, to 
prevent any farther accession of British blood to the colony, and, at 
the same time, to predispose Lord Bathurst from listening to any 
complaints which the desolate and oppressed exiles might be in- 
duced to make. They were accused of being insolent, indolent, pre- 
sumptuous, litigious, and, above all, as being, for the most put, 
inveterate ‘radicals;’ and these calumnious imputations, most un- 
just and unmerited as they were, had, for a time, no slight effect : 
Lord Bathurst’s mind was evidently prejudiced by them, and the 
Cape Government, after having lirst devised and encouraged their 
circulation, afterwards acted as if it gave full credence to their 
truth. 

A favourable opportunity of intimidating the settlers, of smother- 
ing their complaints, and of convey ing a most injurious impression of 
their conduct to the Home Government, occurred in May 1822. 
Binding that their individual complaints of local grievances met with 
no attention at Cape Town, and that there \v<^ no prospect of the 
Governor being induced to visit Albany, to ascertain, by personal 
inspection; their real situation, and learn for himself their wants 
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and wishes, it was suggested by Mr. Phillips, a gentleman of great 
respectability, and who was in terms of friendly intercourse both 
with Captain Somerset ,and the Landdrost, that a meeting should 
be held of the most respectable heads of parties, for the purpose of 
appointing a deputation to go up to Cape Town, to lay* before the 
Governor a clear and candid statement of their situation, and of the 
peculiar difficulties under which they laboured. This idea was acted 
upon, and letters were written to a few of the most intelligent and 
intiuential individuals, requesting them to' 'meet at Graham’s Town, 
for the purpose referred to, on the 21th of the month. The Land- 
drost and other functionaries were also made acquainted with their 
intention, though not formally or officially ; for not the slightest 
idea of any jealousy or alarm existing on the part of Government, 
had occurred to any of the gentlemen concerned. 

On the day appointed, semi gentlemen accordingly met at the 
house of Mr. C arlisle, one of their number. ‘ You may judge of 
our astonishment,’ says Mr. Phillips in a letter to Mr. Wilbertbree 
Bird * on this subject, ‘ when we were told that there was a notice 
posted up, signed by the Landdrost, declaring all such meetings 
illegal, warning all to disperse, and to depat t to their own homes f 
Nay, I have since been told that the militant were ordered to be 
kept in readiness ! ’ 

Nor did matters rest here on the part of Government. The next 
post from Cape Town brought a most extraordinary Ga/.ettc, con- 
taining a proclamation, dated 21th May, the very day the meeting 
of the seven settlers w as held, and expressly aimed against those 
seditious men, who had contemplated sending a deputation to make 
their condition better known to the Governor. This document is 


* Mr. Bird, in his work entitled 1 State of the Cape in 1S±V lias, in 
lii» customary mode, misrepresented the purpose of this meeting, and 
it was in remonstrance against lii.s misstatements that tlie letter above 
quoted was addressed to him by Mr. Phillips ‘ Attempts have been 
made/ says the Civil Servant, ‘ to proeure publie meetings of the people 
at Graham's Town for the pm pose of petitioning the King and Parliament 
for a redress of grievance's. In order to cheek such an anomaly in South 
Africa, the Colonial Government has thought it necessary to issue a pro- 
clamation/ &<\ Such an anonudy, if it had occurred, will probably not 
he considered so very treasonable and disloyal a proceeding in Kngland 
as it was in South Africa in Lord Charles’s time 'Phis, however, is only 
one, and by no means the worst, of the ‘ Civil .'servant’s’ inaccurate and. 
injurious statements in regard to the settlers. At page 1<%‘ of his hook, 
he says, that ‘ the extremely litigious disposition of a great part of the 
settlers induced them frequently to appeal from the decisions of the local 
magistracy to the superior District Court, at the distance of 100 miles 
from the locations.’ Considering what sort of ‘ local magistracy ’ they 
were blessed with, (Captains Trappcs and Somerset!) such frequent ap- 
peals would not have been very extraordinary; but, in point of fact, ill 
as they were governed, not a single appeal to the superior District Court 
ever took place. 
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so characteristic of the spirit of Lord Charles Somerset’s admini- 
stration, that I shall insert it entire : 

‘ Proclamation by his Excellency the Right Honourable General 
Lord Charles Henry Somerset , $c. #c. 

‘ Whereas it has been represented to me, that certain individuals 
(probably ignorant of the laws of the colony) have proposed to con- 
vene public meetings for the discussion of public measures and 
political subjects, contrary to the law and usage of this place, I 
deem it therefore necessary thus publicly to notify, that all meetings 
so convened are contrary to the lawj and that every person who 
attempts to convene any meeting or assemblies of such nature with- 
out my sanction and authority, or the authority of the chief local 
magistrate in distant districts, where the object of Mich meeting 
may be of so urgent a nature that my authority and sanction cannot 
be obtained, or any person attending such unsanctioned meetings, 
is guilty of a high misdemeanour, and is severely punishable for 
such oflence. And I, moreover, hereby warn all persons who may, 
notwithstanding, be induced to convene or attend any such public 
meeting, that the local authorities have been authorised and required 
to disperse the same, and after the promulgation of these presents, 
to arrest and bring to justice all and every individual who shall in- 
fringe the ancient laws and usages of the Colony intrusted to my 
care. 

* 

* And whereas certain ignorant, malevolent, or designing persons, 
have thought, proper to assert and insinuate, that the Governor of 
this Colony is not duly made acquainted with the petitions or com- 
plaints preferred by those who loci themselves aggrieved, or who 
have occasion to address him, as his Majesty’s Representative, on 
their respective cases and interests, 1 do theiefore deem it advisable 
to acquaint, all persons, that in no instance is any petition, memo- 
rial, or letter, addressed to this Government which does not come 
under my immediate cognizance, or in which the order is not given 
under my own hand ; and that in most instances the contrary sup- 
position is alone adduced, to cover language and expressions which 
could not he tolerated if addressed immediately tojiis Majesty’s 
Representative, without offence to the laws in this case provided. 

‘ And I do hereby further make known, that participating most 
anxiously and sincerely in the distress which has been unavoidably 
felt from the total failure of two successive harvests, and various 
other causes, by such of my countrymen as sought an asylum in 
this settlement in the year 18*20, I shall unceasingly court every 
opportunity of redressing their real grievances, and of promoting 
their general and individual welfare ; but that it is, at the same time, 
my linn determination to put down, by all the means with which 
the law has intrusted me, such attempts as have been recently made 
to disturb the public peace, whether by inflammatory or libellous 
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writings, or by any other measures, of which f give those concerned 
this public warning, that no one may have cause to plead ignorance 
of the laws of the Colony, when called to account for transgressions 
so materially and injuriously affecting the public peace. 

‘ God save the King !• 

* Given under my hand and seal at the Cape of (rood Hope, this 
24th day of May 1822. 

(Signed) ‘ C. IF. Nomkkskt.' 

How unprovoked was this insulting proclamation by the conduct, 
of the settlers, is obvious from the preceding details ; but it seems 
as if the intended meeting had been eagerly seized on by those in 
authority as affording a favourable occasion for branding them with 
the stigma of turbulence and sedition, and this with the iniquitous 
view of averting from them the succour and the sympathy of the 
Home Government. 

The second paragraph, which so haughtily rebukes ‘certain ig- 
norant, malevolent, or tlcsigunig persons,' for venturing to suppose 
that the Governor was ‘ not made duly acquainted with the petitions 
or complaints preferred by those who ted aggrieved, <s.c. is a spe- 
cimen of the audacious falsehoods which the ( ape Government could 
then venture to print without dread of exposure; for at the very 
moment that this proclamation was issued, there were scores of 
petitions frdfti the most respectable individuals in Albany lying un- 
answered on the Governor’s table, and ot complaints in regard to 
which all investigation or redress was contemptuously refused. 
Proofs of this will appear in the sequel. 

It will also he made apparent how 4 anxiously and sincerely Ills 
Excellency practically manifested the sympathy piolessod for tin* 
distresses of 4 such of his country men as sought an asylum in this 
settlement in the year 1820,’ and what were the modes he adopted 
for ‘ redressing their real grievances, and promoting their general 
and individual welfare.’ 

The ‘inflammatory or libellous writings,’ alluded to in the con- 
cluding paragraph of the proclamation, were certain paltry MS. 
pasquinades circulated about Graham’s Town, and relating to mat- 
ters entirely unconnected with this meeting, or with the (anise and 

Concerns of the respectable body of the settlers j and this the Go- 
vernment was perfectly aware ot ; but it was no doubt considered 
a good piece of jockeyship to represent those who ventured to speak 
of * grievances,’ as at the same time disturbers of the public peace, 
by inflammatory writings, by conjoining both in the same denuncia- 
tion. The real character and drift of the pasquinades referred to 
will be rendered more obvious by the following extract from a letter 
now before me, written at that time by an otFicer on the frontier, 
who was intimately acquainted with the transactions under review : 
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‘ The “ inflammable and libellous writings,” alluded to in the 
extraordinary proclamation of the 24th of May, were “ The Times,” 
a burlesque newspaper in MS., written by Bishop Burnett j and 
two other similar squibs, entitled the “ Graham’s Town Gazette,” 
the author not known. The first of the “ Gazettes” professes to 
give an account of the occupations of the Landdrost while in Cape 
Town, and of his entry into, and reception at, Graham’s Town. It 
is ill written, and would never have been read by a dozen persons 
had not the proclamation called it into notice. The second number 
animadverts on the ignorance and rapacity of some of the subordi- 
nate local functionaries ; and who, it must be confessed, ha\ e richly 
merited much severer censures than any bestowed on them in this 
obscure pasquinade. But the real sen el of the affair is, that both 
the “Times” and the “Gazette" attacked Captain Somerset for 
having possessed himself of the best part of the town lands, while 
he was Deputy Landdrost of Graham's Town j and his barbarous 
mode of mangling grammar and murdering the “ King’s English’’ 
was not badly hit off in the “Times.” Depend upon it that was 
the sore point — it was there that the shoe pinched ; and I am per- 
suaded that Lord Charles Somerset would ha\ e permitted Bishop 
Burnett to belabour the Dutch functionaries, and Rivers to boot, 
until lie was tired, if he had only spared this precious son of his.’ 

Before proceeding further to dcvelope the policy of the Colonial 
Government, as it affected the general body of the settlers, it may 
be well to lay before the reader a few eases of individual persecu- 
tion ; for by this mode l shall be enabled, I think, to bring the 
system of misgov eminent more closely and distinctly under tile 
view of the reader j and the possession of numerous authentic 
documents, both official and private, enables me to accomplish this 
with ease and accuracy — a task both just and necessary, but which 
the Commissioners of Inquiry, though they may possess sufficient 
means, have scarcely, I fear, sufficient decision of purpose to per- 
form without varnish or reservation. I shall begin with the case 
of Captain Campbell, which, though not so calamitous in its issue 
as some others I shall hav e subsequently to relate, will, nevertheless, 
serve as a very appropriate illustration of the justice of some of the 
foregoing remarks on the vindictive spirit of the Cape Government. 

Captain Campbell, one of the most respectable heads of the set- 
tlers, and a gentleman of very superior intelligence and ability, had 
received in 8ir Rufane’s time a location near Graham’s Town, and 
lmd also been appointed one of the Ileemraden of the district of 
Albany. His talents for public business were speedily perceived 
and his residence being only a few miles from the Drostdy, he was 
appointed to perform the duties of Acting Landdrost in the al>- 
sence of Captain Somerset, at the other extremity of the colony, 
during a considerable part of the year 1821. This arduous duty lie 
performed to the universal satisfaction of the inhabitants, without 
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remuneration of any sort, though his whole attention being neces- 
sarily devoted to it, his private affairs were-thereby not a little pre- 
judiced. Captain Somerset, (who enjoyed the entire salary of Deputy 
Landdrost, along with the benefit of Captain Campbell's official 
services,) one Would have imagined, would at least ha\c shown 
civility, if not gratitude, to a person who, both on this and other occa- 
sions, had done so much to assist him in the civil charge which he 
was personally altogether incompetent to manage with any credit- 
able measure of ability or discretion, lint the sentiments of young 
Somerset, from some cause not -easily defined, soon manifested 
themselves to be very different from what might have been antici- 
pated. His jealousy of Campbell first displaced itself on the adjust- 
ment of the boundaries of their respective estates ; when the land- 
surveyor, not having extended the limits of the new grant which he 
had obtained out of the town-lands so far as lie desired on Camp- 
bell’s side, the young Landdrost wrote an indignant official letter to 
the Colonial Secretary, complaining bitterly of the serve) or for dis- 
appointing his wishes on this point ; and stating, that unless the 
Government interfered to obtain for him what he wanted, (a certain 
kloof namely, which actually belonged to Campbell,) his new grant 
would be rendered 'quite iimihmhlc' — meaning, that it would be 
of no value at all! Captain Campbell, on becoming acquainted 
with this extraordinary application, replied to it, by adducing clear 
proof that the kloof in question formed part of his estate, but at the 
same time readily abandoned his claim in favour of Captain Somer- 
set, from a wish to avoid any unpleasant controversy with the son 
of the Governor. 

This conciliatory conduct failed, however, to avert the formidable 
hostility which lie had unconsciously incurred. A person of the 
name of Dietz, who occupied an adjoining estate, was instigated to 
annoy him by laying claim to part of his location, cutting down his 
woods, pounding his cattle, and by a thousand other modes of in- 
cessant persecution, which, in South \fnca, any person in favour 
with those in authoiity can inflict with impunity upon those who 
are not. It w 7 as in vain that Campbell complained of these injuries 
to the Landdrost, or cited Diet/, before, the District Court. The 
Dutchman was either openly or secretly .supported in Ins systematic 
course of aggression, and all redress was denied. At length Campbells 
patience was worn out, and he wrote to the Acting Governor to 
claim his interference and protection. This complaint probably 
operated, with others of a similar description, to induce Sir itufane 
to remove Captain Somerset from the district of Albany, in the 
manner already mentioned ; and the knowledge of this did not fail 
to exasperate Still farther the hostile feelings which this ill-advised 
and overweening young man cherished against him, and which, there 
can be no doubt, he very assiduously and successfully communicated 
to the breast of his father on his return from England. 
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As soon as Mr. Rivers appeared in Albany to assume the func- 
tions of Chief Magistrate of the British settlers, Captain Campbell 
was made to feel that he was specially marked out for .insult and 
persecution. At the very first meeting of the Court of Landdrost 
and Heemraden, Rivers behaved with such marked rudeness to him, 
that the rest of the Board were extremely struck by his behaviour, 
and Major Bigot, as soon as they came out, inquired of Campbell 
whether there had been any former misunderstanding between them, 
and was surprised to learn that they had been previously entirely 
unacquainted with each other, and that Campbell was equally at a 
loss as himself to account for the Landdrost’s unaccountable de- 
meanour. He was, however, speedily enabled to guess, pretty dis- 
tinctly, both its cause and object. Young Somerset (now a Major) 
readied the frontier shortly after Mr. Rivers ; and a few days after 
his arrival, Captain Campbell received a confidential communication 
from a friend, who was in habits of intercourse with ‘those in au- 
thority,’ advising him to quit the colony as soon as he could, because 
he had fallen under the displeasure of the ISomerscts, whose charac- 
teristic it was never to forgive those who offended them. This gen- 
tleman (a man of strict honour and veracity) added, that Major 
Somerset had stated m his presence, ‘ that a letter of Campbell’s had 
fallen into Lord Charles’s hands, in which he had claimed SirRiifane’s 
protection against young Somerset’s persecution ; that, in conse- 
quence of this, he should be subjected henceforth to every species 
of annoyance ; that he should be immediately called upon to pay 
quit-rent and opgaaf, and exempted as tar as possible from the ad- 
vantages of the other settlers, adding, — ‘ I never did persecute him ; 
but, by G — d ! 1 shall now, and my father too !’ 

Besides this verbal denunciation, Major Somerset stated, in writ- 
ing, to a person on the frontier, that he bore a particular hatred to 
Campbell and another Ileemraad, and vauntingly declared that 
they should be both speedily dismissed, for his father was de- 
termined to have no one in office who had been placed in it by Sir 
Rufane Donkin. 

That th^se were not the mere vain and empty bravadoes of a pe- 
tulant youth, Captain Campbell soon felt to his cost. He was not 
a person to whom any open insult, which could be personally resented, 
could be offered with impunity ; but without running this risk, a 
thousand modes of injuring and annoying him were easily discovered, 
and diligently put in practice by the base tools of a mean and mali- 
cious faction. Rivers, personally, was as insolent as he could pos- 
sibly be without committing himself. Other partisans of ‘ Govern- . 
merit’ ventured, with more incautious zeal, somewhat farther, and 
Campbell found himself under the necessity of sending a message 
to one ‘led Captain,’ who had busied himself in propagating calum- 
nies against him. This indiv idual instantly made a humble apology, 
and was more discreet in future. His old tormentor, Dietz, how- 
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ever, was not of a grade to be kept in check by such means. Ifis 
aggressions had been put a stop to by the interference of Sir Rufane 
Donkin $ but he was again brought forward, on the arrival of Mr. 
Rivers, to injure and annoy in the same way as formerly, the man 
who had dared to defy the vengeance of the house of Somerset. It 
was in vain that Campbell had him summoned before the Lunddrost, 
No redress could be obtained; nor was it likely there should, for 
Dietz afterwards declared to Mr. Phillips that he had been instigated 
and encouraged by Mr. Hirers himself to aets of trespass and an- 
noyance against Campbell, and added, that he had never done half 
so much to annoy him as the Landdrost wished him to do. 

Captain Campbell’s patience (and it was little wonder) was at 
length exhausted ; and he addressed a letter to Rivers, stating that 
he had resolved to bring the case befuic the Court of Circuit ; and 
he took the opportunity to make some remarks upon the extraor- 
dinary course that he (Rivers) had pursued towards him since his 
appointment to the magistral v of the distiict, and in reference to the 
indignities to which he had been subjected, and the iniquitous artifices 
used to obstruct and bailie every effort lie made to put a stop to the 
continual trespasses and annoyances that were perpetrated against 
him. 

This letter was immediately transmitted to the Governor; and by 
return of post an order was sent back, dismissing Captain Campbell 
from the oflice of ilccmruad. 

In bis own defence, Captain Campbell then felt it incumbent to 
address the Governor; and he detailed to him not only the particu- 
lar acts of which he had reason to complain, hut staled also the 
proofs which he possessed of establishing his act usations , and ear- 
nestly entreated his Loidsliip to giant an investigation of the facts 
referred to. To this letter his Lxtrllcncy did not sir lit to make any 
njdy. Rut as if to express distinctly his appioval of the scandalous 
persecution to which lie had been subjected through the agency of 
Rivers and l)ielz, the latter, though as a bankrupt incapacitated by 
the Dutch law from holding such oilier, was appointed by Lord 
( harles’s direct mandate (in direct breach also of the colonial regu- 
lations) to succeed Captain Campbell in the hoard of Heemradeu. 

These details, though they comprise but a small portion of this 
flagrant case of oppression towards a most meritorious individual,* 


* Though none of the facts of this case have been furnished to me by 
Captain Campbell, or are made public with his sanction, tlmv are derived 
from Mich sources as enables me to vouch for tlu ir perfect authenticity. I 
would willingly have spared the names of individuals who may dislike 
publicity, could I have done so without injustice to an important public 
object. 
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•will assist the reader to form some conception of the mode in which 
the unfortunate British emigrants were treated under the admini- 
stration of Lord Charles Somerset. Before concluding the subject, 
however, I shall adduce some' farther illustrations of a character still 
more extraordinary and outrageous. 


Tiik Maid op Lowdore. 

(From * The Lyre of Ehor and other Poems? just published, by John 
Nicholson f the Airedale Poet.) 

Tiik crest of dark Skiddaw was misty and dreary, 

The winds roar’d aloud near the hoarse men’s nest, 

The strongest with reaching its top would he weary, 

And, like the young lo\ er, he wishful to rest, — 

The lover that wander’d, his breast with love burning 
For Anna, the beautiful maid of Lowdore, 

Who watch’d the white clouds as she wish’d his returning. 

But night came too soon — he returned no more. 

Beneath him the dark mist roll’d rapid in motion; 

Above was the ev’ning star seen through the cloud; 

But the mist was as fatal to him as the ocean. 

When seas wash the lost from the wave-beaten shroud. 

A wand’rer he roam’d, where the curlew was screaming, 

Till he heard the deep roar of the lone mountain flood ; 

Of danger approaching he little was dreaming, 

Though on the high \erge of dire terror he stood. 

He thought on his Anna, with earnest endeavour 
To reach the blest spot that his soul doth adore; 

He steps — shrieks, and falls ! — but the shepherd can never 
Return to his Love at the falls of Lowdore. 

His Anna now nightly sits list’ning with w'ondor, 

To hear in the tempest the cataract’s roar ; 

And thinks she can hear, in the midst of its thunder, 

» Her shepherd call * Anna, the maid of Lowdore !’ 
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Miscellaneous Intelligence relative to Literature and 
the Arts in Italy. 

.Some time ago an account of a manuscript of Petrarch was pub- 
lished at St. Petersburg!], under the following title : ‘ lllustrazionc id 
( odice Autografo di Messer Francesco Petrarea, stato occulto alta 
Republica Letterario lino dull’ anno 1501, epoca in eui fu posseduto 
dal ehiarissimo Messer Ifcinbo.’ This publication has excited a 
considerable degree of attention among the Italian literati ; by some 
it has been regarded as a mere puff of the Chevalier Arrighi, (he 
purchaser of the manuscript referred to, and certainly suspicion is 
never more justifiable than when people boast of linding prizes, 
.signor Arrighi rests his conviction of the authenticity of his ma- 
nuscript on the following grounds : 1st. It wants many readings 
and poems which the best critical authorities now pronounce to be 
spurious. 2d. It contains others which are not found in the common 
manuscripts, for example, the chapter : ‘ Defama I riumphu v,’ which 
begins with the words ‘Nel cor pien d’ amarissima dolcezza.' dd. 
The manuscript is free from corrections and erasures, for which 
reason Arrighi presumes it to be Petrarch’s autograph. And 1th. 
The character perfectly corresponds with the specimens of the poet’s 
handwriting, which are preserved in the Vatican, and in the Am- 
brosian library at Milan. This last is the most decisive circumstance 
adduced by Arrighi in proof of the authenticity of his prize; but 
even this rests on his bare assertion, as he has published no tac- 
'•huilcs. According to his own showing, the manuscript docs not 
in other respects differ from some that are already well known ; for 
instance, the beautiful tnto di pmnn of 1.4 70 , now in the possession 
«>1 Professor Poggi of Pisa. That .Signor Arrighi’s manuscript may 
be carefully written, and even contemporary with the poet, is possible 
enough; but there appears no evidence to prove that it is the 
original autograph, once in the possession of Ilcmbo. There were 
formerly two autograph manuscripts of Petrarch in the Vatican ; 
there is now only one. 

A monument has recently been erected at Milan to the memory 
°f the painter Appiani. It is executed by Franceschctfi, after a 
diMgn by Moraglio. The reliefs, which are by Thorwaldsen, have 
not met with unconditional approbation. Appiani was a native of 
Milan, and was born in 1/54. His style was pleasing and elegant 
father than bold and vigorous, and therefore in the reliefs which 
adorn his monument, Thorwaldsen has appropriately represented the 
traces weeping. Appiani’s most celebrated works are the frescos 
in the Government Palace at Milan. lie died in 1817, before he 
had completed them. 

Professor Sebastian Giambi, of Florence, has lately discovered 
Oriental Herald, Fol. ib. S 
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an autograph note-book of Boccacio. Besides being the only 
authentic autograph ot this celebrated poet, it throws some curious 
light upon the history of his life. Professor Ciampi, who is the 
author of various esteemed literary productions, has lately published 
a little pamphlet, showing that the Canary islands were discovered 
by Florentine and Genoese navigators in the year 1341. 

In Italian dramatic literature, the name of Giovanni Battista 
Nicolini at present claims the highest rank. Since A1 fieri, no 
Italian dramatist has equalled Nicolini in tragic composition. His 
plays, with the exception of one entitled ‘ Matilda,’ are all founded 
on classic, subjects. Ilis ‘ Polissena,’ ‘ Ino e Temisto,’ ' Medea,’ 
and * Edipo nel bosco delle Eumenidi,’ arc alike calculated to gratify 
the admirers of classical purity, and the lovers of the more glowing 
and imaginative .style of modern composition. Italy possesses two 
other dramatic writers of considerable reputation, viz. Professor di 
Christoforis, and Carrara Spinelli. The former is the author of a 
tragedy entitled ‘ Sergian in Caraci iolo,’ and the latter has written 
one called ‘ Guido della torre.’ Both these productions have been 
much read. 

The celebrated improvisator, Faustina Gagliufti, lately published, 
at Verona, a volume entitled ‘ Scherzi estemporanci latini dell' 
avvocato Don Faustino Gagliulli, in occasione di viaggio per la 
Svizzera, Monaco e Verona.’ The talent of improvisation iff now 
common enough ; but Gagliulli possesses the peculiarity of deli- 
vering his inspired effusions in Latin verse. Even his writing may 
be said to be a sort, of improv isation, such is the rapidity with which 
the verses How from his pen. 

Count Falehino Sehizzi some time ago published, at Milan, a 
poem entitled ‘ 11 Calomero,’ in which he celebrates those monument-' 
of architecture with which the ex-Empress of France, Maria Loiini, 
has adorned her present dominions. The author describes, in en- 
thusiastic language, the picturesque scenery of the Po, and tin 1 two 
bridges that have been built across the Taro and the Trebbia lh‘ 
also bestows his tribute of admiration on the new theatre of Parma. 
The fantastic title which Count Sehizzi has given to his poem, re- 
quires some explanation. It signifies Buonaparte ; the Greek woik, 
KaXopepos, having the same meaning which Napoleon’s family name 
bears in Italian. There exists a tradition, according to which the 
Buonaparte family originally came from Maina, a mountainous 
region in the Peloponnesus. On their emigration to Corsica, about 
the end of the 17th eentury, their name was translated from KaXopw* 
to Buonaparte. The censorship of Milan did not, perhaps, under- 
stand the meaning of f Calomero,’ otherwise it is not likely that 
the work would have made its appearance under that obnoxious 
title. 

A late number of the f Biblioteca Italiana ’ contains an article on 
lithography, from which it appears that Scnnefelder was not the 
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original discoverer of the art. Simon Schimdt, a professor at the 
Cadet-Hospital at Munich, was the first who made experiments in 
printing from stone. The idea was suggested to him by some 
information which he had collected from an old (iennun work on 
the ( hidden powers of nature.’ Sennefeldcr, who was introduced to 
Schimdt as an assistant, first applied the process to the printing of 
musical notes. If, therefore, Sennefeldcr cannot lay claim to the 
original discovery, he at least possesses the merit of having* been 
the first to turn the invention to a useful account. 

Professor Lingi Sabutelli has recently finished a beautiful fresco 
painting on the ceiling of the Pitti palace at Florence. It has been 
greatly admired, and the Grand Duke has sent a handsome present 
to the artist. 

Professor Seyffarth, of Leipsic, who is at present in Rome, has 
given some very interesting explanations of various Egyptian anti- 
quities in the Vatican, the Capitol, the Propaganda, and the Villa 
Albani. Besides the thirteen Homan obelisks, he has carefully 
studied the statues of papyrus manuscripts in Rome. These manu- 
scripts, he finds, arc all historical, and relate to Egypt from the 
time of Menos to the Romans. Professor Scyllarth has also found 
the Old and New Testaments in the JSesitic language ; the Penta- 
teuch, in the Memphitic dialect ; the Acts of the Council of Niciea, 
in tire Coptic ; several glossaries and grammars in the last-mentioned 
language ; and, finally, a Mexican manuscript in hieroglyphics, with 
the Mexican zodiac, which shows the connection which existed 
between Mexico and Egypt at the earliest periods, and places 
beyond all doubt the correspondence between the mythological sys- 
tems of the two nations. 


Tiib Saracen’s Bride. 

Yes ! go — ami if parted for ever. 

Thou lightest these sad eves no more . 
Oh, tell me not now, as we sever, 

The truth thou uithheldest before. 

Oh, tell me not now thou art going 
To struggle in battle alone — 

To combat where danger is strewing 
With carnage the field yet unwon. 
Thou reck’st not of what I am feeling. 
How constant I how to the shrine 
Where Pity and Sorrow arc pealing 
Their voices of music to mine. 

Oh ! woman but too often smothers 
The sorrow she knows or has known — 
While fathers, and lovers, and brothers, 
Seem heroes that suffer alone. 

S 2 


Dblna. 
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Diseases of tiie Eye in India. 

To George Richmond , Esq., Oculist, Subordinate Station. 

Sir , — I have the honour to acknowledge the ’receipt of your 
letter of the 26th December, accompanied by a return of diseases 
of the eye treated by you during your visits to different stations 
under this Presidency, and am directed by the Medical Board to 
express to you, that the result of your practice, particularly in the 
treatment of cataract, is highly satisfactory to them, and that they 
will have much pleasure in bringing to the notice of Government 
the value and importance of your services in the department which 
you have been selected to superintend.-— I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) James M'Adam, 

Secretary Medical Board. 

Bombay Medical Board Office, 

4 th January 1827. 

(A true copy.) Geo. Richmond, Oculist. 


Number of blind, at Broach and Baroda , restored to sight by surgical 
operation , from the \bth February to 30th September 1826 : 


Cataracts, 771 

Artificial pupils, 18 

Total number restored to sight, . . . 789 


Number of persons with other diseases in the eye, cured or relieved in the 
same period. 


Diseases. 

Cured. 

Relieved. 

No 

better. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

Ophthalmia .... 

160 

25 

6 

191 


Grtoular Conjunctiva' 

131 

15 

5 

150 


Pterygium .... 

16 

6 

2 

24 


Leucoma .... 


15 

40 

95 


Nchula Cornea) . . 

10 

23 

4 

37 


Nyctalopia .... 
Hemeralopia . . . 

24 

15 

1 

7 , 


25 

22 


Hydrophthahnia . . 


7 


7 


Amaurosis .... 


4G 

41 

87 


Incipient Cataract . 




90 

Not treated. 

Epiphora .... 

17 



17 


Lippitudo .... 

13 



13 


Entropium . . . . 


10 

5 

15 


Staphyloma . . . . 


23 

18 

41 

, 

Fistula Lachrymalis . 
Structure of tfie eye de- 
stroyed previously to 
application . . . 


6 


6 

75 




Diseases of the Eye in India. 
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To whatever part of the country I turn, 1 still find ophthalmic 
diseases prevail to an unprecedented extent ; a fact which can only be 
ascertained by travelling much among the people, and ensuring them, 
by kind and mild treatment, of ready access, and a near prospect of 
relief. Of the opportunity of my residence among them, they are 
always exceedingly glad to avail themselves •, and when I was at 
Baroda during the monsoon, though the roads were deeply covered 
with water, they did not slacken their attendance, but continued as 
long as they derived benefit ; and when. I was called off to important 
duty at another quarter, two hundred patients assembled at my 
house, and expressed their grateful acknowledgment for the benclit 
derived to their sight, and also entreated to know of me when 1 
should return. Many of them, though poor, after being restored 
to sight, would not attend me without making daily a small offering 
of fruit, and when I requested them not to do so, they persisted, 
until I dismissed them cured. 

In the different towns through which I passed, they came in 
considerable numbers, yet they could not comprehend my object in 
restoring sight to the blind, without some remuneration on their 
part ; but upon being informed that the tiovernment had in its 
kindness employed me for that purpose, they were much delighted, 
remarking, at the same time, that such an act was* a high token of 
benevolence towards them. 

It frequently happens, when I am travelling among the villages, 
that no sooner is my arrival announced, than the blind, and people 
with all kinds of diseases, assemble round me for relief. They 
receive medicine with avidity, and when I remove pain, or any 
kind of suffering, from them, they seldom fail to return and thank 
me. In the villages, I am always necessitated to opeiate in the 
open streets, and frequently in the midst of a crowd, when it some- 
times requires no little care on the part of my servants to engage 
the attention of the bystanders, while I perform the operation. 
Their curiosity is never impertinent or forward \ but while I am 
engaged in operating, they frequently walk in upon me unperceived. 

I then leave the needle hanging in the patient’s eye, and request the 
unconscious intruders to stand aside for a few moments, until I 
finish the operation. This interruption has not a bad effect oil the • 
patient, for the weight of the needle is not felt by him, and, in con- 
sequence of that, he is led to conceive that I am only applying 
medicine to the eye. In more than four hundred operations for 
cataract, which I performed at Baroda, not more than twelve com- 
plained of pain. To the smallness and delicacy of the needle with 
which I operate, this happy circumstance and my success are prin- 
cipally to be attributed. Tofopcrate, however, without injury to 
the delicate structure within the eye, much time and care arc 
requisite. 

In proceeding from one towq to another, my first object is to 
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find out four or five people blind of cataract, restore them to sight, 
and send them abroad wherever they please j in this way, their cure 
is generally made known, and other people, on ascertaining by what 
means they were restored to sight, are induced to apply for the like 
remedy. 

In the district of Broach, 319 blind of cataract were perfectly 
restored to sight, forty of which number were operated on in pre- 
sence of Mr. Kirkland, in the course of one day. During four 
months, while at Baroda, I restored 412, and in travelling through 
the country from baroda to Kaira and Dhewan on other duty, I 
restored forty more, besides seventeen with artificial pupils, making, 
as is stated in the columns of the table, a total of 789 restored to 
sight from cataract in the course of nine months. Were it not that 
I was called to duty in another quarter, a considerable number 
more of blind at Baroda would have been restored to sight ; for I 
had not then been able to afford relief to more than what the town 
contained. 

Nine hundred people with other diseases in the eye were cured 
or relieved at Broach and Baroda, so that during that period there 
were 1689. 

Among thosc # blind of cataract and restored to sight, were two 
boys and two girls who were born blind, and two of them were of 
one family. 

A petty Rajah at Broach, who had been blind of cataract five 
years, applied to me for relief, lie was so exceedingly corpulent, 
that his bulk encumbered him in walking, and rendered it necessary 
for him to have two men to assist him in getting into his carriage. 
My servants were told that in the event of inflammation succeeding 
the operation, neither the application of leeches nor any painful 
remedy to subdue it would be admitted. The Rajah was, howe\ er, 
very desirous of putting himself under my hands j and having done 
so, his attendants watched me with a jealous eye, lest 1 should use 
an instrument, or a remedy repugnant to their feelings. My ser- 
vants, however, by conversation managed to draw off their attention 
for a short time, while 1 operated and succeeded in restoring 
him to sight. He then joined in conversation with them, and re- 
cognised one servant from another. An inquiry was then made 
by what means sight was restored ; varioul conjectures were thrown 
out, but it was at last unanimously agreed on, that I had done it 
by the touch of some particular stone. He had been in the habit 
of chewing large quantities of opium ; I therefore, as a preventive 
of inflammation, recommended him to double his doses, to which he 
cordially acceded, By thus keeping Imn in a state of happy stu- 
pidity for a period of four days, I succftded in preventing symptoms 
of inflammation j at the end of which time the bandages were re- 
moved, and on being allowed the use of his sight, he read several 
letters to me. 



The Deyrah Dhoon. 
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la estimating the number of jicople blind of cataract in Hritish 
India, I would draw a comparison between the population of the 
whole of it, and that of the towns in which I have operated. These 
are Poonah, Ahmednuggur, Surat, Broach, and Baroda, which con- 
tain 500,000 inhabitants, and in which ‘2115 blind of cataract have 
been restored to sight. Two thousand live hundred, with other 
diseases in the eye, have been either cured or relieved, making in 
all, 4G15. 

Taking the population of Hritish India at <>0,000,000 of Native 
inhabitants, and this 1 believe is much below the usual computation, 
and supposing that blindness generally prevails in the same pro- 
portion as what I have found it to ovist in the course of my prac- 
tice, there are at this instant ^JO.OOO people blind with cataract, 
who are capable of being restored to sight by an operation as sim- 
ple as blood-letting, '270,000 witli other diseases in the eye who are 
also tit objects either for cure or relief. By adding this number to 
the former, we have a grand total of 5 10,000 within the Company’s 
territories, who are alllictcd with blindness and diseases in the eye. 

The tropical situation of British India, its soil, climate, and tem- 
perature, the excessive heat and glare of the sun, the high prevail- 
ing winds, the ijuantities of sand and dust carried by them; all taken 
together, bear me out fully, I conceive, in the above calculation, 
especially as, in multiplying, I have dropt the odd numbers. 

tir.o. Kiciimom), Assist.-JSurg. 4th Dragoons. 


Tiik Deyrah Dhoon. 

We have heard a rumour that (government mean to select some 
•spot near Deyrah Dhoon for an invalid station. A Correspondent, 
with a sight of whose letter we have been favoured, as the result of 
personal observation, gives his opinion, that the establishing of an 
invalid station at some place intermediate between the climate of 
‘^imla and Subathoo, is an experiment well worthy of trial, and on 
the success of which he would almost venture to pledge his profes- 
sional reputation. 

There is one thing, he observes, very certain, — which is, that none 
of the residents at Subathoo, up to the date of his communication, 
(September,) had died, or been obliged to leave the place from sick- 
ness contracted there, while scarcely any of those who had, on the 
other hand, been resident at Deyrah Dhoon have resisted the effects 
its climate. Subathoo, he continues, possesses another advantage 
— it can be approached without difficulty or the shadow of danger, 
at all seasons; and during his residence there, of many arrivals and 
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departures in the most sickly season, no ease of sickness followed. 
Our Correspondent being a medical man, his observations will carry 
the greater weight on points so immediately connected with his pro- 
fession. He considers* Subathoo and the surrounding country as 
particularly favourable to cases of fever and bilious atfections. The 
temperature, he states, is moderate, (md may be increased or dimi- 
nished ten degrees by a day’s journey. There is no table-land where 
water could rest • and at the base of the hills, where flats have been 
formed by the gradual decay and debris from their sides, vegetable 
matter is not allowed to accumulate, as it is kept in a state of con- 
stant cultivation, from which the inhabitants derive the whole of 
their support. 

The climate of Simla is ten degrees lower than that of Subathoo, 
from which, as the crow flics, it is about 14 miles distant. During 
the months of March, April, May and June, it is represented as a 
most desirable place of residence: but during the rains, it is apt to 
be enveloped in clouds and fog. 

' By proceeding beyond the Ilimala range into Kurawur, one gets 
into a climate where there are no periodical rains, and in which, 
during a teu weeks residence, at the time when the periodical rains 
prevailed further south, European visitors experienced only two 
showers, with a clear unclouded atmosphere, during the period of 
their sojourn there, and the thermometer from 50° to GO 0 . The 
people are described as civil beyond any thing experienced in our own 
territories. The alleged ditlieulty of procuring coolies or hill por- 
ters, our Correspondent entirely scouts ; it is his belief, that if left to 
their own choice, they would willingly hire themselves as carriers. 
But putting this out of the question, it seems . that camels mode- 
rately loaded, can proceed, and have proceeded to Simla without 
risk. 

The traveller need not want for good mutton, as a large kind of 
sheep is common in the hills. They are to be easily had for ru- 
pees each, require no feeding, and their meat is represented as being 
fat and sweet tasted, resembling the large mutton found in the Lon- 
don market : there are people at the place, too, who obtain a liveli- 
hood by bringing up poultry from the plains. 

It need scarcely to be added, that therj ^’several complaints, to 
which a residence in a hill climate would prove decidedly prejudicial, 
but the climate in question appears, so far as we can understand, to 
he admirably suited for obstinate intermittent, bilious complaints, 
&c . — India (Jazette . 
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Freedom of Commerce. 

To the Editor of the ‘ Revue Encyclopedique 

Sir, — I have perused with extreme interest, in your Number for 
January 1827, an anonymous letter, calling the attention of your 
readers to certain premiums proposed by several philanthropists, 
and, among others, by an unknown person, undeik the signature of 
M. G., who offers ^OOO francs for the author of the best article on 
this important question : ‘ JVhat system of Customs would he most 
suitable for France , for her commerce, industry, and agriculture ; 
and what the best classification of the tarif to facilitate the col- 
lection of the duties, and render them the least burthensome to 
commerce, Stc, ?' The unknown writer remarks, with justice, that 
the question so proposed takes too wide a range, and, he might 
have added, is too indefinite j and that before discussing it, it is 
necessary that another should he settled, namely, that of the abso- 
lute or limited freedom of commerce, for, if we grant unlimited 
freedom, all other questions become superfluous. This mudamontal 
question has suggested to me the following reflections. 

I am decidedly a friend to unlimited freedom, for the following 
reasons : 

1. Freedom, in its most extensive sense, is man’s first blessing, 
for it is the power of always following our own will, or, in other 
words, of gratifying our desires. Now, it is very certain that 
if our desires could always be gratified as soon as contrived, all 
our wants, whether real or imaginary, physical or moral, would be 
immediately satisfied, and that consequently we should exist in a 
state of perfect happiness. 

But the state of misery which is the lot of man, does not admit 
of this. The laws of nature in general, and those of our own 
organization in particular, oppose numerous and insurmountable 
obstacles to the realization of this enchanting chimera. But we 
should strive to approach it as nearly as possible, or, at least, not 
to lose it from voluntary ^rrors. 

Not to depart from the question of our physical wants, which is 
the object of political economy, and of thej»remium recommended 
by M. G., I remark : 

2. That it is the universal interest of men of all nations to be 
provided in the easiest manner possible with all objects which are 
either necessary to them, or merely useful or agreeable. 

The universal interest, then, is incontestibly that of -the con- 
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sumers, and not that of a few producers. Not that I would rank first 
in society (he class of idle consumers ; they are already too numer- 
ous every where, and yet they are useless, we might even add, 
noxious, beings. The truly useful of the human race are the pro- 
ductive classes, of whatsoever kind. But every individual of these 
classes, so deserving and valuable that they cannot be too much 
encouraged or increased, is the producer of only one species of 
article, while he is a consumer of all others. His general interest 
then is, in reality, the same as that of other men, — freedom. But the 
special interest which men attach to their own particular produce 
often renders them the partisans of restrictive and prohibitory mea- 
sures, which affect‘other producers ; and from this error they must 
be protected against themselves ; they must not be yielded to when 
they persist in it. They are too often supported and strengthened 
in this false notion by governments, which arc never backward in 
commanding and regulating, and which are, above all, fond of levy- 
ing imposts wherever they can, particularly on their own fron- 
tiers. It is, undoubtedly, this univ ersal disposition of governments, 
of whatever age or country, backed by their agents and sycophants, 
which has been able, in spite of the general march of intellect, to 
perpetuate ifttil now, in the minds of many, the fallacy, that the 
national producers must be defended against foreign ones by im- 
posts, or even by prohibitions, and the still more fatal error, (for it 
is the source of every war,) that a country is happy and rich in 
proportion to the wretchedness, poverty, and inability of its neigh- 
bours. It is very singular that, while the smallest retail trader is 
aware that it is to his advantage to have rich neighbours, who are 
able to deal largely with him, and to pay him handsomely for his 
goods, our would-be politicians insist that it is to the advantage of 
a state that the countries surrounding it should be poor and ignorant. 

It is very true that, in the latter case, it is easier to overreach and 
exact too much, but it is much more ditfieult to treat with mutual 
good faith. For myself, my prayers for my country have an entirely 
different tendency, for the reasons I have just assigned. 

In fact, let us suppose France absolutely free from commercial 
shackles, profiting by all the advantages of her soil, and by those 
which she deriv es from her knowledge of the sciences and manu- 
factures j exporting to divers points of the globe, without any ob- 
stacle on the part of foreign Governments, the various articles for 
the production of which she enjoys facilities of which other countries 
are destitute, and receiving on all sides, without obstacle from its 
own Government, all the products for which those different countries 
have local advantages which she does not possess. Is it not clear 
that, in this supposition, the great mass of the French people would 
enjoy, to the fullest possible extent, all the products which the whole 
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universe could yield > and that the rule of reciprocity being univer- 
sally agreed to, other countries would enjoy the same advantage ? 
Can we conceive any possible situation more prosperous than this ? 

I know that it is impossible to return at once, or even \ ery quickly, 
from the state into which we hav$ been brought by the ancient and 
innumerable errors of what is called policy, and which I should be 
tempted to call jealousy and trickery, to that desirable and happy 
state of things which I have jusif sketched ; but I maintain, without 
fear of committing myself, that it should be our object constantly to 
steer towards that point with moderation, undoubtedly because 
many private and respectable interests are founded upon the present 
and preceding order of things, and that it is important that these 
interests should not be rashly sacrilieed. 

What, then, is the path which should be followed in order to 
arrive at this end ? That which the United States of America, and 
even England, since the administration of Messrs. Canning and 
Iluskisson, appear to me to have followed to a certain extent, — to k 
offer successively to all foreign Governments the same advantaged 
for the introduction of their productions, as they are willing to grant 
to us for the consumption of our goods in their country and thus 
successively, by one amelioration after another, nations would m 
time he reciprocally agreed not to worry each other. Every indi- 
vidual nation would possess full liberty to encourage the particular 
production for which it is especially adapted by nature and circum- 
stances, and all would he supplied at the cheapest possible rate with 
every article which each can furnish at the least expense. 

I am aware that another great obstacle, to which I have not yet 
alluded, prevents the adoption of this system of absolute freedom, 
which would be attended witli such happy results; it is, that all 
governments have a sort of predilection for rendering their Customs 
as productive as possible. Here we have not to contend against 
mere political and economical prejudices, but against the interest of 
the Treasury, so powerful and so rapacious. For this 1 see no re- 
medy, unless it lie that nations should adopt economical governments, 
which should have for their object the happiness of the people ge- 
nerally, and not the fortune of u few favourites exclusively. May 
this consummation be attained ! 

This last consideration is an additional confirmation of that adage 
well known, but much more profound than it appears to many per- 
sons — * That the best government is the most economical, and the 
least expensive.’ 
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* Vixere fortes anti slgememnonn, ${C. — HORACE, 

Before proud Sparta’s vengeful lord 
To god-built Ilion came, 

And gav e her warriors to the sword. 

Her temples to the flame ; 

Through many a long-forgotten age, 

Untold by poet or by sage, 

Chiefs of as proud a name. 

With hearts as brave, and thoughts as high, 

Had trod in fields of \ ictory ! 

They pass’d unchronielcd, unknown, 

Or now they fought or fell ; 

Tradition’s idle tongue alone 
Their tale awhile might tell : 

Then ages dim the haughtiest hide, 

For to their name the muse denied 
Her sanctifving spell, 

Nor deign’d their memory to prolong 
In immortality of song. 

Though where they fell, the gather’d ground 
The nations heap’d on high, 

Ami deem’d that consecrated mound 
Should stay the wanderer's eye, 

And proudly plead to other days 

For fame, and claim the tongue of praise ! — 

The stranger passes by — 

Nor vet one thought that spot may claim. 

Without a record or a name. 

They hoped that to the proud scene, where 
Their sword the nations drew, 

Far distant ages would repair, 

With glory’s wreaths, to strew 
The warrior’s grave ! The barrow still 
Crowns the wide plain, or towering hill. 

Or skirts the distant view. 

Now wander peaceful flocks above 
The spot where hero warriors strove. 

The Scion’s theme, the Trojan’s grief 
Eternal in the strain 
Survives, or every warrior chief 
Had vainly press’d the plain. 

Unmark’d, the Creek’s neglected grave 
Had risen along the Aegean wave, 

And Helen loved in vain, ' . 

Or flash’d the reddening flames that broke, 

' When Ilion to her doom awoke.' 

* Liverpool' Mercury .’ H. W. J. 
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We are glad to find, that the History of Armenia, which has been 
some time announced, has made its appearance. It is translated 
by Mr. Avdall, an Armenian gentleman of Calcutta, of great literary 
attainment, from an abridgment made by Michael Chamich, of his 
own history of Armenia, in three quarto volumes, published by the 
Mikhitharian Society of San Lazaro, at Venice. The abridgment, as 
translated, occupies two 8vo. volumes of respectable dimensions, and 
is therefore, probably, sufficiently copious for all useful purposes. 
Such a publication was indispensably requisite to supply an utter 
blank in English literature, in which we have no account of Armenia 
upon original authority ; we can scarcely consider the Latin trans- 
lation of Moses, of Koran, by the two Whistons, as an exception, 
for it is not available to mere English readers j the translation will 
not be read for its Latinity; and the addition of the text, although 
it enhances the value of the publication to Armenian scholars, renders 
it in a still greater degree ( caviare to the multitude.’ • 

The cultivation of every branch of literature, by the writers of 
Armenia, has already been the subject of some of our columns, but 
it is especially to history that their attention has been directed ; and 
through a long series of years, Armenia enjoys the advantage ot 
successive contemporary record. The annalists confine themselves, 
no doubt, to facts, either witnessed or believed, and we cannot ex- 
pect much critical or philosophical embellishment. The present 
age, however, will probably not be disposed to quarrel with the 
omission, as the business of disquisition is better understood, and all 
that is required, is the ground-work of fact, on which the fabric of 
speculation is to be constructed. In what they knew or beheld, 
the Armenian writers are, in all probability, trust-worthy guides, 
although w'e may not always put implicit trust in them, when they 
write only what they heard, wished, or believed. Indeed, Mr. Avdall 
warns us against his own original, and Michael Chamich, being a 
member of the Roman Catholic church, is charged by him with an 
unwarrantable attempt to pervert the minds of the credulous and 
ignorant, with prejudices favourable to his own persuasion, and 
with an unnatural wish to divert their allegiance from the Patriarch 
of Etchmitatchin to the Pontiff of Rome. This will not matter 
much in the estimation of his European readers. 

Our limits will not permit us to offer any detail of the work 
beyond the following description of its contents, taken from the 
preface. Of the translation, considered with regard to the language 
alone, we may observe, that it evinces a very extraordinary eom- 
mund of English in the translator, Some inelegancies, chiefly of 
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repetition, may be occasionally observed, but the style is generally 
.correct, idiomatic, and flowing, and not unfrequently approaches 
to eloquence. Mr. Avdall acknowledges having received some 
assistance, but we have reason to know that he stood but little in 
need of it, and that he possesses a conversaney with the English 
language, very uncommon in one who is ‘ not native, and to the 
manner born.’ 

Our history is divided into seven parts, each exhibiting the 
political changes that took place in the country. The first part 
embraces a period of 1779 years, commencing at the time of the 
general deluge, or the year of the creation of the world 1757 , 
according to the Jewish chronology, or 26(13, according to the Sep- 
tuagint. In the beginning of this period the foundation of the 
Armenian monarchy was established by Haic, the fourth descen- 
dant of the second general father of mankind. Haic greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in defeating the Syrian king Belus, and in 
relieving his countrymen from the tyranny of his adversary. For 
this heroic act, Haic was generally acknowledged as the grand proge- 
nitor of the Armenian nation, and all his descendants are called by 
the name of Hairs, (Armenians,) after his name. The Haican power 
thus happily* established by Haic, was carried to the highest pitch 
of glory by his wise and powerful successors, who distinguished them- 
selves by prudence and valour in the wars which they engaged in 
with the Syrians, the Modes, the Jews, and other neighbouring 
nations of the East. The kingdom of Armenia, like many others, 
had its fall after a long period of glory and prosperity. Vahey, the 
last of the Armenian kings, having rashly entered into a war with 
Alexander the Great, was defeated and slain by the conqueror, who 
took the country of Armenia under his command. 

The second part embraces a period of 176 years, during which 
time Armenia was considered as a province of the powerful empire 
of Macedonia. The Armenians were at this period ruled by gover- 
nors sent by theMaccdonians, to whom Armenia was tributary until 
the rise of the Arsacidac. 

The third part comprises 680 years, commencing at the reign of 
Arsaees the Parthian, who, having rebelled against the Seleucidie, 
proclaimed himself an independent monarch. Arsaees extended his 
sway over various countries, and released Armenia from the yoke 
of the Seleucidse. Hence arose the kingdom of the Arsacida’, 
under whose government Armenia shone with peculiar lustre for 
nearly six centuries. So many prosperous circumstances are com- 
prised in this part, and so happy was Armenia in a civil and reli- 
gious point of view, that all regard it as the brightest period ol 
Armenian history. ' The Arsacian kings highly distinguished them- 
selves in their wars with the Jews, the Romans, the Greeks, the 
Persians, and other aspiring foes, who were tempted by a thirst ol 
conquest to invade Armenia, Christianity at this era first rose on 
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the horizon of Armenia by the mission of St. Thaddeus the Apostle, 
who first preached the word of God in the country, and converted 
king Abgar, whose bright example was joyfully imitated by seve- 
ral of his subjects. The ecclesiastical history of Armenia takes its 
date from the beginning of the fourth century, when iSt. Gregory 
the Illuminator flourished, who, by his zealous exertions, succeed- 
ed in converting thousands of the population to Christianity. The 
pontificate of Armenia originated in iSt. Gregory, and has conti- 
nued to the present day. The building of churches, the invention 
pf the Armenian letters, the version of the Holy Scriptures, the 
establishment of schools, the cultivation of literature, the founda- 
tion of convents and monasteries, have marked this period with 
many memorable and delightful recollections. Under these fa- 
vourable circumstances, Armenia, for a long time, enjoyed prospe- 
rity in her political and religious affairs. Time, however, soon 
changed the state of things. Treason and disunion began gradually 
to weaken the government of the Arsackke; Greece and Persia, by 
craft and outrage, succeeded in partitioning Armenia between them, 
permitting the Armenian monarehs to hold only a nominal power. 
The Armenians chiefs were the principal instruments in overthrow- 
ing the kingdom of Armenia by their factious and ambitious pro- 
ceedings j for having preferred a complaint to the Persian king, 
Viram, against their lawful king, Artaees or Artashir, they caused 
him to be deposed from his royal dignity. By his deposition the 
Arsaeidm lost for ever their power over Armenia, and the country 
successively fell a prey to the strongest, invader. 

The fourth part embraces a period of 45(> years. Armenia was 
from this time governed by Prefects sent by the government ot 
Persia, by the Caliphs of Bagdad, and by the Greeks, being oppressed 
with every kind of persecution. We see in this part the extra- 
ordinary struggles of Christianity against idolatry, the memorable 
martyrdoms of the Vardanians and Leumdians, the treachery of 
the Vasakians, the heroic bravery of the V'ahanians, and of other 
faithful Armenians chiefs, who shed their blood in defending their 
church from the profanation of the fire-worshippers, the Persians, 
and the infidel Caliphs. Armenia was literally rendered a slaughter- 
house, churches were converted into temples for the worship ot lire 3 
priests were superseded hy the infidel magi; clergy and laity were 
doomed to imprisonment or banishment, and exposed to the tor- 
tures of fire and the rack. In short, a general gloom overspread 
Armenia till the rise of the Bagratian kings. 

The fifth part comprises ICO or 4 2‘20 years, commencing at the 
reign of Ashot, the first king of the race of the Bagratians. Ashot 
was elevated to the royal dignity under the auspices of the Caliph 
of Bagdad. During the reigns of the Bagratian kings, Armenia 
was for a time allowed to taste the sweets of peace and consequent 
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prosperity, yet she was soon disturbed by internal factions and dis- 
, sensions,, by the incursions of foreign enemies, and by the cruelties 
■ of those powers to which she was tributary. The Calamities of Ar- 
■; ntenia were finally crowned by the barbarous oppression of the 
' Greeks, who being actuated by a spirit of inveterate ■ enmity 
excited by religious differences, committed such dreadful enormities 
in this unhappy land, as caused the destruction of the Bagratum 
monarchy, which was followed by the most horrid invasions. 

The sixth part embraces a period of 300 years, commencing with 
the reign of lleuben the First. The Reubenian princes usually held 
their court in the country of Cilicia, and were not invested with 
the absolute power of kings. A political intercourse was maintain- 
ed with the Crusaders, whom the Armenians assisted with prov i- 
sions during the time of a sore famiue. Notwithstanding the wis- 
dom and valour of the Reubenian princes, Armenia was constantly 
distressed by internal commotions, by hordes of invaders, by the 
incursions of Jenkhiz Khan and the other monarchs who wielded 
the sceptre of Scythia, by the cruelties of the Greeks, by the ir- 
ruptions of the Persians, the Egyptians, and several other aspiring 
foes, to whom Armenia was in turn tributary. The Reubenian mo- 
narchy was destroyed by the Egyptians, who made Leo' the last 
king of Armenia, prisoner, and from that time royalty was lost to 
Armenia. 

The seventh and last part contains an account of the expatriation 
of the Armenians, and of the state of the church to the year 1780. 

. The irruptions of Tamerlane, the cruelties of Shah Abas, the in- 
roads of the Turks, and of several other neighbouring foes, ha\ c 
rendered Armenia almost a total w'aste, having stripped her of all 
that was good and great. The ambitious and factious proceedings 
(if the patriarchs of Constantinople, combined with the infamous 

* .jutitoes of the Thulthulians, the Jahukians, and the Tivrikians, and 
the turbulent spirit of other corrupt clergymen of Armenia, have 

*• placed a stigma on the Armenian church which can scarcely ever 
be removed, and poured scandal on the memory of the Holy St. 

* Gregory the Illuminator. The saying of our blessed Saviour is 

tiruly verified in the depraved conduct of these unworthy ministers 
of the Gospel, "My house shall be called the house of prayer; but 
ye have made it a den of thieves.’ , 

, 1 Lastly, with a view to satisfy the curiosity of the reader, who will 
be naturally Inclined to be put in possession of some information 
' respecting the events that have passed in Armenia since the year 
' 1780, it has been thought necessary to append to this volume a con- 
.tmuatibn of the history down to the present day, from the most 
.authentic sources.— Government Gazette. 





Sketches FftdM inedited Travels in Italy In 1823 IS^h 

The Simplon — Borromcan Isles— Mi lan—Ch u relics— Then ti es— 
Iron Croton — Echo— Poet Monti— Music. 

The series of sketches, of which this article is intended to be the 
commencement, is formed from the notes and letters of a French 
traveller, during his sojourn in Italy in 18*23 and 18*24. On his 
return to Paris, an attempt was made by his friends to persuade 
him to rev ise and publish them, which, alter some consideration, he 
declined doing, excusing his refusal in the following terms : 

‘ I passed a year in Italy and Sicily, but, as I must avow to my 
shame, very ill prepared for my travels. I am, moreover, neither 
painter nor musician, — neither antiquary, nor architect. 1 am not 
clever enough to divine the manners of people through the walls of 
their houses, and my classical learning is most scanty. In what, 
then, can the publication of my travels instruct mankind > Of the 
two or three thousand young English, who every y ear font leur 
Dance, H hut Italic , (this is their own expression,) a hundred, at 
least, think it necessary to impart to the public their mawkish 
admiration, and their disgusts still more mawkish. What good can 
it do to add to this mass of nonsense ? My materials, besides, are 
in such confusion, that it would require an age to arrange them, 
and still more time to render their style tolerable Instead of call- 
ing u|) old ideas and old phrases, I prefer seeking for new ones. . 
In lS ( i7, 1 do not think as I did in itt'23 • and I Hatter myself that 
1 am able to write somewhat better. All that I can do, then, is to 
consign to you my manuscripts. They are at your service, to make 
\vliat extracts you please.’ 

The manuscripts were accordingly put into the hands of the 
conductors of‘‘ The Globe,’ French journal, who have availed them- 
selves of the permission accorded to them, and have given several 
interesting articles from the notes and letters of their traveller. Of 
Hie first and second of these, we submit the following version to 
our readers, and we propose to continue to translate the rest when- 
ever we lind in them matter likely to allbrd entertainment or in- 
struction. 

The author entered Italy by the Simplon on the 15th of September 
lb' 23 > and this wonderful passage excited in him the liveliest emo- 
tions. * Yesterday evening,’ he says, * I was still at Krigg, in the 
^ alais. A formidable barrier lay between me and Italy,— a few 
hours lmve been sufficient to surmount it. A single day saw our 
carriage leave the plain, gradually rise to the region of perpetual 
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snow/ wind at the foot of the Glaciers, and rapidly descend again 
towards another plain, through frightful rocks. The deepest ravines, 
terrifying abysses, the hardest granite, nothing could impede our 
descent ; and stretched at my ease in a good caleche, I contem- 
plated, as they unfolded themselves to jny \ iew, the magnificent 
prospects which, during two months, had cost me so much labour. 
Of an uninterrupted width of five-and-twenty feet, and constantly 
as smooth as the avenue of the Champs Elysccs, this astonishing 
causeway has never a greater inclination than two inches and a half 
to the toise. In one place supported by wajls of masonry, in an- 
other, cut as qn overhanging cornice in the solid rock, and in a 
third, penetrating the body of the mountain itself, in the form of a 
gallery ; I am no longer surprised that l GO, 0(H) quintals of powder 
hardly sufficed for this prodigious work ; but how can I coneeiu 1 , 
that in less than three years it was begun and terminated V 
The first feeling of oiu* author on entering Italy is astonishment 
at the preference given by so many travellers to the Swiss scenery 
over that of Italy ; and the difference in the race of people is even 
more striking to him. f Instead of your good Helvetian faces,’ lie 
says, ‘ in which honesty displays itself in proportion to the absence 
of intelligence, I see nothing here hut strongly marked features, 
expressive physiognomy, countenances full of force and passion. 
The day before yesterday I was amongst a people who speak no 
language but the French, and yet to make myself understood, 1, a 
Frenchman, had to repeat (he same thing three or four times over . 
here, where I can with difficulty stammer out a few words of Italian, 
whoever I speak to catches in a moment what I would say. The 
fact is, the first understands words only, while the others guess at 
the thought, even almost in spite of the words. In revenge for this, 
an incredible wretchedness seems to tarnish the finest faculties of 
man. I see passing beneath my windows at ev cry moment, wretches 
who have no other clothing than ragged small clothes, without either 
stockings or shoes j and the tatteis with whic h the women arc covered 
would make them ugly, but for the large black eyes which shine 
out through all. We have here none of the cold physiognomies of 
the North, and there is nothing to the very amusements of these 
people which does not become terrible by the force of passion. I 
just witnessed four Petturmi playing at morn, a sort of game very 
common, I tun told, throughout Italy, and by the cries they raised, I 
thought the whole town of Baveno up in arms. Of what would not 
such men be capable when excited by fanaticism or despair ? ’ 

From Baveno, the author visits the Borromcan Isles, the situation 


* Not that any point of the passage of the Simplon is actually at the 
)oint of perpetual enow. The Convent of Mount Saint Bernard is so > 
>ut that is, at least, two thousand feet higher.— Ed. 
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of which enchants him. But with the palace of his Excellency, the 
Count Borromeo, lie is not quite so well pleased. * At sight of it, 
one would conclude that it was never the design that it should he 
inhabited. It is with fear and trembling, however, that 1 hazard 
this opinion, for I have no^desire to incur the danger of the Editor 
of the “ Journal des Deba*” who ventured to take a similar liberty. 
There is notan imaginable project of vengeance which M. le Comte, 
in his indignation, does not entertain ; and he has already written to 
Paris ten letters demanding the name of the anonymous author of 
the irreverent article. “ But when he shall know it, what will he 
do } ” “ What will he do, Sir ? why he will have satisfaction.” 
" What, will he fight him > ” “ Signor the Count Borromeo fight 
with a writer! No, no; but in whatever corner of Italy the insolent 
fellow may be concealed, he will be found and put in prison. Abuse 
the Isold Leila ! Two years in a dungeon are not enough for such 
bestiahtil'' This was our discourse in going over the terraces with 
the gardener of the place, the worthy echo of the eholer of his mas- 
ter, — a warning to travellers who dread the Italian grand signors.** 

( Near + he village of Arona, and on the side of a hill which com- 
mands the Lago Maggiore, stands a statue in bronze, of which the 
stretched out arm seems to confer the benediction on all the sur- 
rounding country. It is that of St. Carlo Borromeo, one of the 
benefactors of Lombardy. In the body of this venerable prelate 
we made a very agreeable promenade : one of the folds of his 
capacious robe gives admission through a narrow entrance, and two 
or three minutes of laborious ascent conduct you to his head, which 
is lighted by a twofold aperture. Immense cavities on the right 
and left, and a deep precipice which you perceive beneath you, mark 
the ears of the saint, and the breviary which lie carries under his 
arm. Lastly, clambering into his nose, and looking out at one of 
his eyes, you have a view of the whole lake, with its numerous 
bays and lovely landscapes. The height of this colossus is a hun- 
dred and twelve feet, and that of the breviary alone is fourteen. 
The head and hands only are cast. 

‘ After this singular excursion, we arrived on the shores of the 
Tessino, the boundary of Piedmont and Lombardy. The beauty of 
the stream, the physiognomy, replete with character, of the pea- 
santry, who with us crossed the stream in the ferry-boat, and even 
the melodious songs of a blind man, whose task it seemed to be to 
amuse us while crossing, all appeared to combine to give us an 
agreeable welcome into the states of his Austrian Majesty. But 
scarcely had we touched the shore, when assailed at once by a swarm 
of custom-house officers and beggars, of vagabonds and police- 
agents', all equally in tatters, all with the same gallows looks, wc 
found ourselves crowded ancK jostled, without seeing how or where 
to find a retreat for our persons or our baggage. At last, by dint 
of elbowing, and the distribution of a few pieces of money, we 
T 2 
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escaped from the throng, but not without leaving behind two of our 
fellow-travellers, who, less in rule than ourselves with regard to their 
passports, were civilly remanded to Turin. These several formalities 
unfortunately retarded us, and made us despair of arriving the same 
evening at Milan, the road to which is insecure after sun-set. If 
the gendarmes, however, occupy themfblves but little about the 
thieves, on the other hand, certain it is, that no traveller, suspected 
of being suspicious, could advance four steps beyond the Austrian 
frontier, and this is of far more importance to the Government : as 
for the governed, they are no object of concern.’ 

On the evening of the author’s arrival at Milan, the theatre of 
La Scala being shut, he is taken to the Fantoccini , which he thus 
describes : 

* In the Fantoccini I expected to find but a poor consolation under 
my disappointment ; but the talents of the Signor Gcrolamo, the 
absolute director of the company, were unknown to me. Such is 
the exactitude of all the movements of these pigmy performers, 
their bodies, arms, and head, all move in so exact a measure, and 
are in such perfect accord with the sentiments expressed by the 
voice, that, hut for the dimensions, I should have thought mjselt 
in the Rue Richelieu. True it is, that in the acting of these excel- 
lent Fantoccini, there is more study than inspiration ; and that with- 
out perceiving the strings by which they are moved, we are siilli- 
ciently convinced of their existence ; but it is precisely this which 
makes the portrait perfect, and on this account that we should pro- 
nounce them pupils of the Conservatoire. Besides Nebuchadnezzar, 
a classical tragedy in five acts, in rumbling verse, and with the ac- 
companiment obligato of six recitatives and four airs, we were fa- 
voured with an Anacreontic ballet, composed a la Gardel. llovv I 
wished that the dancers of our “grand opera," so proud of their arms 
and of their legs, could see my little puppet-dancers copy faithfully 
all their attitudes, and give all their airs. The whole audience, 
however, did not judge so favourably as l did ; and meeting at the 
'■ door a Belgian, with whom 1 had become acquainted in the head of 
JSt. Carlo Borromeo, “ Well,” said I, “ what do you think of the 
Marionetts — are they not wonderful ?” “ Truly;” said he, “hut, vet 
they did not quite please me.” “ What can )ou object to them 
“ They seem to me a little too stiff.” 

The cathedral of Milan, that immense church, constructed entirely 
of white marble, with its live aisles, its numberless pinnacles, its 
four thousand statues, and the subterranean chapel, cased in gold 
and silver, where St. Carlo Borromeo reposes in a coffin of crystal, 
are too well known to require us to follow our author through his 
account of them, and we prefer seating ourselves by his side in the 
pit of the Scala. * 

‘ An hour before the performance began, I had already taken my 
place in the immense pit of the Scala, and, commodiously seated on 
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a cushioned bench, I looked round with wonder over a theatre in 
which four of ours might dance a quadrille. To a Frenchman or 
an Englishman, accustomed to range with his glass through well- 
lighted boxes, the darkness of the Scala must appear surprising. 
But, on considering that tlie theatre is the only rendezvous of the 
best society, that every box is a drawing-room, in which the pro- 
prietor receives friends sans toilette and sans ceremonies and lastly, 
that it is the place where are consummated the intrigues begun at 
mass and matured at the promenade, our astonishment ceases, and 
like the Milanese dames, we shudder at the very idea of gas, and 
even of oil lamps. Yet I grieve to say, that in a country where 
light, it may safely be affirmed, is not held in honour, a conspiracy 
has been formed against the only kind of darkness which is tolerable, 
'the Scala is threatened with a lustre for the next year. Some 
Frenchilied ladies are, it is said, at the head of the plot, and it is 
feared they will succeed/' — poor Milan ! 

‘ The curtain at length rises : a magnificent scene is displayed, and 
the soldiers of Othello tile oil' before the Doge. But, sung by Marie 
and LaMorandi,this opera produced butlittleellecl. To make amends, 
however, the ballet surpassed my expectation. It was the ‘ (iabn- 
clle of Vcrgy and nothing can equal the magnificence of this 
grand pantomime. W'liat would be said by our Parisians, who 
were in eestaeies at the sight of the pair of horses of Trajan, or of 
Cinderella, on seeing lure twenty knights, armed at all points, go 
through a tournayon the stage’ What would they say on behold- 
ing the dresses and decorations incomparably liner than ours ’ But 
these are mere accessories in this piece, in whic h the interest of the 
(hama and the skill of the actors excite as much emotion as the 1 best 
tragedy. The author, besides, lias only borrowed from Dubclloy 
the horrible denouement ; and I.a Pelerini is as much superior to 
Mademoiselle Duehenois as Talma is to Lafond. If in this respect, 
however, the palm be borne away from us, on the other band, the 
glory of the entrechat and the pirouette still remains as ours. T here, 
as in London, I enjoyed the sweet satisfaction of seeing both per- 
formed by French legs. Among the legs which Jigurcd on the 
present occasion, and which sustained the female bodies, 1 here were 
•several very pretty ones, which two priests, my neighbours, eyed 
with particular predilection, doubtless from scientific motive's. 
However that might be, the novelty of the spectacle, and the con- 
bast of their black frocks with the transparent gauzes of the; ladies 
Was not one of the circumstances of the evening which amused me 
the least. To sum up, a superb theatre, but so-so singers, an ex- 
cellent orchestra, an inattentive audience, a splendid ballet, and 
aliov e all, a house in perfect order, is the amount of what struck me 
most on my visit the Scala. 


* It has in fact succeeded, and the Scala is now as brilliant, at least 
Bs far as light can make it, as St. Carlo at Naples. 
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The following day, a musical mass was performed in the church 
of St. Euforbio ; and within a small space, gaily hung with crimson, I 
beheld a squeeze of from 1500 to 2000 of the faithful occupied in 
any thing but the mass — moving from one place to another, elbow- 
ing, talking louder than at the Seala j a third, at most, of the con- 
gregation had their faces turned to the altar. In the mean time, an 
orchestra, placed on a scaffold, elegantly adorned, executed the airs of 
Rossini. Beautiful women, covered, as to the head, with blackorwhite 
veils, cast around from under these their expressive glances. Every 
thing, in fact, breathed an air of joy and pleasure. Could we but, 
by the touch of the wand, transport to the midst of such a scene a 
peaceable inhabitant of Edinburgh, what would be his indignation? 
I remember, at Ilaarlaem, observing the horror with which a newly 
debarked Scotchman tied from a church in which the organ burst 
forth with one of the ca\atinp from the “ Barbiere di Siviglia," 
" because, ” he said, “the canticle was much too gay.” What 
’would he have done at Milan ? For my part, not enjoying the feli- 
city of being a Puritan, l was very well pleased with the perform- 
ance at St. Euforbio. Besides the Scala, St. Euforbio, and the Fan- 
toccini, there are, moreover, at Milan, many other theatres devoted 
promiscuously to comic operas, tragedies, and comedies. The 
theatre Re is of this number; and there I saw our delightful vaude- 
ville of “ Une Visile h Bedlam,” mercilessly tortured, revised, cor- 
rected, spun out into three acts ; for, while the glory of our tragic 
writers slumbers tranquilly at Paris, that of Scribe makes the tour of 
Europe. In Italy, theatrical amusements are much more within the 
reach of all conditions than in France. At the theatre Re, the price 
of the best places is twelve sous, and a free admission to the Scala 
costs only 130 francs a year. Were the rate the same at the Lou- 
vois, not a single person, comme il faut , would enter it. I doubt 
much if our elegants could reconcile themselves to take excellent 
ices of an evening at eight sous. Tortoni, at any rate, would think 
it bad taste.’ 

During the last days of the month of September, the author visits 
the delicious little town of Varese, and the beautiful lake of Como, 
which, penetrating, on one hand, into the bosom of the rudest moun- 
tains, and, on the other, bordering on the plains of Italy, unites 
beauties of so different a kind. On his way he stops at Monza. 

* Monza,’ says he , i is a town celebrated in the history of Lombardy, 
and its cathedral, built twelve hundred years ago, in the time of fit. 
Gregory, and of the Queen Teudelinda, contains a great number of 
venerable relics, among wliich are a comb of her Gothic Majesty, 
and a cup of saphirc, which she presented to the church. It is here 
also that is preserved most carefully the celebrated Iron Crown, 
which, successively placed on the head of all the emperors and 
Lombard kings, at last encircled the brows of Napoleon. “ Dio me 
la da, guai a chi la toceherdf exclaimed the Conqueror, on fixing it 
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with his own hand on his head. To see this curious monument an 
order of the Government is requisite. The rescript, thus obtained, is 
deposited in the vestry. A priest then, in full robes, and attended by 
two of the chorister children, reverently approaches the altar ; the 
clouds of incense ascend ; long* prayers are repeated; and after, at the 
least, live minutes of gcnullcxions and signs of the cross, the taber- 
nacle is opened, and the venerated crown appears encased in a rich 
silver-gilt cross, which contains, moreover, a few drops of the blood 
of Jesus Christ, and of the milk of the \ irgin Mary. The crown 
itself owes its name to a band of iron which encircles the interior, 
and which is said to have been formed from one of the nails of the 
true Cross. But, in other respects, it is all brilliant in gold and pre- 
cious stones ; and while w r e wen* absorbed in the idea ol the great 
associations attached to it, other travellers, brethren, no doubt, of 
the worthy Mr. Isaacs, were in ccstacies al the delicacy of the work- 
manship, and the intrinsic value of the materials. To replace it in 
its situation, it was necessary to repeat from the beginning the former 
ceremonies, and twenty times incensed and blessed, it returned to 
its august abode. 

* At the distance of about two miles from Milan there is a singular 
Echo, which all the world goes to see. 'Pile sound of a pistol, tired 
from one of the windows of an old palace, now uninhabited, is im- 
mediately repeated fifty or sixty times. 1 counted myself forty-seven 
detonations quite distinct. This phenomena delights, above all, the 
English, who think Jl the finest thing in Lombardy. One of them, 
some years ago, conceived the noble idea ot forming a similar one 
in his park. He, therefore, had all the dimensions of the. edifice 
precisely taken ; the angles were measured with geometrical nicety, 
and the most skilful architects of (ireat Lritam were charged with 
the execution of the admirable work. The owner himself superin- 
tended the whole proceeding; he gave his advice and his orders, 
and, above all, he payed. At last all is finished, and his happy day 
arrives. A numerous assemblage is < ollected ; and alter a sump- 
tuous banquet, the happy Englishman, armed with two pair of pis- 
tols, proudly takes his post at the w'onder-w'orking window, fie 
fires, — but alas ! not the least echo — not the slightest reverberation. 
It is affirmed, that in his despair, he turned the next lire fin him- 
self, and thus perished a victim to his love lor echoes ; a fit theme 
for an affecting elegy ! 

* The name of the celebrated Monti, one of the first poets of mo- 
dern Italy, is known to all the world. A triend ol his took me this 
morning to see him. He is now an old man, almost blind, but of 
the finest countenance. We remained together nearly an hour, and 
to facilitate the conversation, he s pohe in Italian, while I replied in 
Trench. We thus ran over a crowd ot subjects, all ol which he 
treated with equal warmth and spirit. On the lips, the language 
of Dante acquires an inconceivable charm 5 — it is truly music. The 
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only fepro&ch made against Monti, and it is a serious one, is that 
of having praised all parties. The furious enemy of the French 
• Republic, in his “ Bassevilliade,” he afterwards celebrated the ex- 
cesses of the Convention ; and we have since seen him blowing the 
trumpet, in 'turn, for Napoleon and for the Emperor of Austria. 
But this conduct is the result, it is said, of an extreme mobility of 
imagination. Every object has two sides ; one only of these sides 
strikes him at a time; and he ends in believing, because lie has 
•written. This, perhaps, is to justify his reputation at the expense 
of his head : but the head of a poet has privileges. Let the genius 
of Monti then acquit him ; the example is not dangerous. 

* 1 was one day at the performance of Othello, in the box of Ma- 
dame V , an amiable woman, and an excellent musician. Im- 

pressing my astonishment at the noise which constantly prevailed 
in the theatre, “ You talk,” says she, ‘Mike a true Frenchman, widl 
all his prejudices about him. True it is, that at the Louvois an uni- 
versal hush would he raised at the least conversation during an un- 
important air, or even a tinker ini' recitative. But do you know 
.what conclusion we draw from this > That with you, music is onh 
the object of study, or of fashion. With me, it is an art which, of 
all others, I love with the most ardent pasdon. What then ! 1 de- 
clare that it would he physically impossible for me to listen to it. 
notes during four .successive hours without the most painful fatigue , 
whilst, with these intervals, which to you seem so shocking, I enjoy 
all the principal and excellent morsels m the work. Hut it is not 
in this manner that music is understood tit Paris ■ there jou would 
judge it— not feel it ; and the least disturbance during L<‘ Nozze <h 
Figaro would be a crime of Lcse-Mozart. Thus, towards the end 
of the second act, and in the third, you arc all to be seen, jour heads 
drooping with their own weight, all the features contracted, and, 
very often, a gape, however promptly suppressed, bet raj s an emim 
you are ashamed to own.” “ So then you think that vanity alone?”. . . 
“ I am sure of it. It is the order of the day, that the bon ton shall lie 
to prefer Mozart and Rossini to tirtftry and lloieldicu. But, believe 
me, that, at the bottom^thc latter reign in the hearts of all. The 
pleasure besides that is taken in raising the Paris company above 
those of Milan and Naples, in speaking of the orchestra of Louvois 
as the first of the two hemispheres.”. . What, and do you pretend to 
criticise our orchestra ?” “ No, certainly not. I acknowledge the 
vigour and the skill of its execution. But this very vigour, is it not 
too unremittingly kept up ? Beneath the able lingers of the young 
pupils of the Conservatoire, have not a funeral march and a inarch 
of triumph nearly the same character ? Are not the accompaniments 
always too powerful ? Lastly, allowing them to possess in the 
highest degree the science of music, have they equally the feeling 
for it ? Listen to the breathings of that elarionette. With you it 
■would be more brilliant— but here, it goes more home to the soul. 
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But I am talking to you in a strain which must surprise you : a 
sojourn of six months in Italy will teach you more than all that I 
can say. Besides, La Morandi is going to sing — let us he silent.” 
In short, Morandi sung : the orchestra accompanied her softly, and 
although she be far from approaching the excellence of Pasta, I 
bihcld the house electrified in a manner in which the Louvois never 
will be ! Is Madame V in the right then ? 

“ On my arrival, too, I thought the ballets of Paris the lirst in the 
world, but 1 have already changed my opinion. Here we are not 
obliged to derive our whole pleasure from witnessing the gambols 
of Monsieur and Mademoiselle Sueh-a-one, turning like a teetotum 
on their pivot. An interesting drama occupies the mind, while the 
most charming airs of Rossini and Mozart enchant the ears, and 
our eyes admire the magnificent stage decorations. 1 ha\c already 
seen theCiabriclle de Vergy six times, and am not yet tired of it j and 
>et the author of this ballet, M. (iioja, is, they say, but a poor imitator 
of the late Vigano, a man of most original genius. \\ hy not get up 
in Prance some of the grand ballets ot the last named master ? 
Would not this be better than the eternal shreds of mythology of 
Messieurs Clardel and his successors, patchwork which, besides, hate 
already had their reward. The musician would then be invited to 
draw from scores already known, instead of forming one expressly 
for the occasion ; and all the stars of the Conservatoire would give 
precedence to Mozart and Rossini. In point of decoration, in h ranee, 
we arc at the height of exultation, when at the expense of one hun- 
dred and iifty thousand francs, we have stuck plenty of gold on a 
sullicient surface of canvas, and throw our light to the very Boule- 
vards ; so that, as we cannot often renew a decoration so costly, 
we have to contemplate, for twenty years together, the tender spouse 
of Psyche blossoming under the same ceilings. <«<>d knows how 
in this abode of voluptuousness all is worn and tarnished. In Italy, 
all the decorations are every year broken up or effaced, and replaced 
by others. It is true that, in executing them, more tinsel than pure 
metal is used, and perhaps the dignity ot the ‘ (hand Opera would 
revolt at this Charlatanism. But, setting aside this moral consi- 
deration! since the decorations so constituted produce as much or 
more effect, I do not see that the public are losers. Moreover, we 
should never despair of any thing ; and who knows hut what some 
day a revolution may reach even the Royal Academy of Music. 
It is a benefit reserved for our grandchildren. k 


* Since M. Lubcr has had the direction of the Opera at Paris, that 
venerable relic of the aneien regime has undergone considerable modifi- 
cations. Let not our young and able director stop in his course. He 
has begun hy reforming the opera, hut the ballet also has need of lu 
cares, and we recommend to him the fine works of Vigano. 
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The Voice op Friendship. 

When night surrounds — when darkness spreads 
Around the path the traveller treads, 

How lovely seems each gleam of light 
That bursts the gloom of such a night ; 

How sweet the moon’s alternate ray 
That breaks upon his dreary wav ; 

And when through life’s uncertain wild 
Slow journeys on misfortune’s child, 

And memory, in her silent languish, 

Weeps o’er euch darken’d day of anguish, 

How sweet the gleam that Friendship throws. 
When shining on a way of woes ! 

Not erring like the phantom light, 

That wanders in the gloom of night, 

Heading away the unwary stranger 
O’er paths of death, and depths of danger; 
While gleaming to the eye fair, 

There seems not ruin lingering there, — 

But spreading free like that luight beam 
Upon an Indian day dawn shining, 

When passing like a waking dream, 

Its e\cry link of thought untwining, — 

The shade of midnight lea\es the sky, 

And morning hursts exultingly. 

And, oh ! there was, when on my soul 
The night of woes and sorrow' stole, 

And lou* its days to weeping gave 
Upon an aged father’s grave ; 

The world — it was no world to me, 

For no sweet voice of sympathy, 

Hike music to the sad heart sounding, 

Fame o’er me in my deep distress, 

But silence was on all surrounding. 

And 1 was lone in bitterness; 

Then with a voiceless thought I view’d 
The visions of my solitude. 

For the spirit of my youth pourtray’d 
The faery scenes of infancy, 

When through the memory’s twilight shade, 

Its days look lovely to the eye. 

The innocence that once was ours, 

The pleasures that we dreamt or tasted, 

The hopes that bloom’d like autumn flow’rs, 
Fair blown to-day — to-morrow blasted. 

These were the scenes that fancy brought 
With the far wanderings of mv thought, 

Till o’er the sorrows of mv mind, 

Like fragrance on the midnight wind. 

Then came the soothing voice, whose strain 
Calm’d my sad heart to smiles again. 


R. H. 
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Doctrine of Summary Commitment for Constructive Con- 
tempts of Parliament, and of Courts of Justice, 

No. I. 

Punishments inflicted, without the intervention of juries, for 
contempts in fade curia', and actual obstructions to the adminis- 
tration of justice, are all violations of that elementary principle of 
the constitution which will not allow a man to be judge in his own 
cause ; and have, accordingly, in the Ecclesiastical and Equity Courts, 
at least, been often attended with circumstances of extraordinary 
crifclty and oppression. This part of the law calls loudly for reform j 
and one of the simplest steps would be to enact that, instead of 
punishing defendants with indefinite imprisonment for non-appear- 
ance and non-feasance, the matter should be taken pro cunfcsso, and 
effect given in rnn to documents executed by order of the Court. 
Hut how transcendent is the injustice, when the authority, which is at 
once accuser and judge, awards punishment where no contempt has 
been committed, no obstruction interposed, but where those names 
are given to acts which might with equal colour of reason be charged 
as treason ! If libel bean offence which ought not to be cognizable 
by temporal tribunals, if grand and petty juries cannot be trusted 
with it, what shall wc say where the cause is tried before, and ad- 
judged by, the offended party himself, and when, on the ground 
that ‘ the effect of immediate punishment and example is required to 
prevent the evils nccessaiihj arising from tins offence, ’ x judgment is 
pronounced in hot blood by men tingling under the smart of well 
merited reproof or flippant pasquinade ! Other crimes, ‘ however 
erroneous, even open treason and rebellion, which carry with them 
a contempt of all law and the authority of all courts,’ [ may, with- 
out inconvenience, wait upon the ‘more dilatory proceedings of the 
ordinary Courts of Law but bare words, which import no injury, 
actual or meditated, to the persons or property of any human being, 

‘ require the most prompt interposition and restraint j’ and, in the 
opinion of Sir Eardley Wilmot, are ‘ more proper for an attachment 
than any other case whatever. ’J In vindicating actual invasions of 
the peace of society, justice preserves an impassible gravity, an 
awful dignity; but when roused to the resentment of imaginary at- 
tacks upon herself, then we have the furores tnrjicos , sonitumquc, 
nivtumque Jiammisque sequacibus iras, 
lienee the sympathetic constancy with which the Court of King’s 
Bench has always supported the most violent proceedings of the 
House of Commons in eases of constructive contempts, since to 


* Report of a Committee of the House of Commons, 1810 . 
f Letter of fylr. Erskine, State Trials, 86. J Ibid. &J. 
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disallow, over-rule, and correct them, would strike at the root of 
its own pretensions. Thus, in the case of Sir Francis Burdett, in 
1810, Lord Ellenborough said : ‘ Is not the degradation and dis- 
paragement of the two Houses of Parliament in the estimation of 
the public, by contemptuous libels, as much an impediment to 
their efficient acting with regard to the public, as the actual ob- 
kTUUC’iioN of an individual member by bodily force, in his endeavour 
to resort to the place where Parliament is holdcn 9 ' And, as if to 
improve on this doctrine, another lawyer is pleased to assert, that 
4 if contumac y or resistance to process be an assault upon the House 
in the exercise of its duties, still more so must be the total denial 
of its jurisdiction. This has a tendency to cut olF its rights and 
privileges altogether. It will not admit a doubt, therefore, but that 
all such denial, whether by word or writing, is a direct breach of 
privilege, and a high contempt/' It is manifest tint this denial of 
the difference between actual and constructive contempt, or raising 
of the latter to an equality with, or superiority over, the former, 
accords perfectly with the language of Lord Bacon, noticed in 
the iirst chapter,!' when he states one of the four means where- 
by the death of the king is compassed and imagined to be, 4 by 
disabling his regiment, and making him appear incapable or 
indigo to reign.’ The two dicta coincide exactly and consistency 
required that Lord Ellenborough should hold, that the degradation 
and disparagement of the King by a contemptuous libel, was as much 
an impediment to the ellicient discharge of his regal functions, as 
the actual seizure and detention of his person by bodily force, though 
von constat, that even that would amount to compassing and ima- 
gining his death. 

The sanction which Mr. Fox, in his letter to Mr. Ferry in 
gave to the doctrine of constructive contempt, is expressed in terms 
not much less objectionable. If a man were to w rite contumaciously 
of the manner in which a judge gave judgment, I suspect, he would 
certainly be attacked for a contempt. 4 Now, if this is so, it is 
clearly a contempt of the House of Lords to animadvert contuma- 
ciously on the speeches of its members, and, perhaps, more clearly 
than in the other case, inasmuch as to print the speech at all is a 
breach of privilege.’ 

Now, contumacy is a wilful contempt and disobedience to any 
lawful summons or judicial order ; and to say that courts of justice 
and the Houses of Parliament may punish as contumacious all those 
who signify by their writings that they refuse to acquiesce implicitly 
in all the grounds and reasons on which ilicy found their proceed- 
ings, is to strain the authority uf those courts as high as their most 
zealous partisans could desire. 


* Holt’s ‘ Law of Libel,’ p. 138. 
f Eight State Trials, 98. \ Page 7. 

i 
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According to Blaekstone, contempts may arise ‘ by speaking, or 
writings contemptuously of the court, or judges acting in their judi- 
cial capacity j by printing false accounts (or even true ones without 
proper permission) of causes then depending in judgment ; and by 
any thing, in short, that demonstrates a gross want of that regard 
and respect, which when once courts of justice arc deprived of, their 
authority (so necessary for the good order of the kingdom) is en- 
tirely lost among the people. The process of .attachment for these 
and the like contempts must necessarily be as ancient as the laws 
themselves. For laws, without a competent authority to secure 
their administration from contempt and disobedience, would be vain 
and nugatory. A power, therefore, in the supreme courts of justice 
to suppress such contempts, by an immediate attachment of the 
offender, results from the first principles of judicial establishments, 
and must be an inseparable attendant upon every superior tribunal. 1 * 
In the first place, it is here taken for granted, that the disregard and 
disrespect evinced by the libeller are without reasonable foundation, 
and that the effect of his punishment must be to inspire him, or, at 
least, others, with that measure of regard and respect from which 
courts derive all their authority among the people. Of the degree 
of respect that may be at any time due to courts of justice, they are 
themselves the worst judges, and are, therefore, very liable to in- 
crease existing distrust and disaffection by punishing just animad- 
version as calumnious, instead of removing the evil complained of : 
but, granting that, in a particular instance they have been calum- 
niated, yet the summary correction of the offender at their own dis- 
cretion invariably occasions a loss of regard and respect, because 
the abuse of such a jurisdiction is inseparable from its use. This 
doctrine would encourage courts to heap up wrath against them- 
selves, by justifying their punishing every exposition of their con- 
duct, however corrupt and arbitrary. If a want of respect, without 
any inquiry into the causes of its being withheld or withdrawn, is 
to constitute a crime, and a display of power is to he considered the 
appropriate remedy, a legal provision is at once made for an infinite 
scries of acts of usurpation and oppression. But the surest way 1o 
make courts deserve respect, is to prevent them from punishing 
indications of the want of it, when they do not obstruct their pro- 
ceedings. In the second place, the foundation laid by Blaekstone 
himself is too narrow’ to support the superstructure ; tor laws may 
have a competent authority to secure their administration from dis- 
obedience and contempt, (taking this last word as synonymous with 
4 disobedience, 1 or as surplisage), though libel were neither punish- 
able by judges nor by juries. To punish in an exemplary manner 
every act of disobedience to a lawful command, would abundantly 
ensure the efficiency of laws, and exempt them from the reproach 
ol being vain and nugatory. But the libeller disobeys no command, 


* 4 Black. Comm. 282. 
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resists no process, obstructs no proceedings j and in proportion as 
be deviates from truth and candour, can only make himself the 
object of disesteem and disapprobation. 

With this brief view of the theory of this question, which indeed 
lies in the narrowest compass, I proceed to notice chronologically 
the principal cases which have occurred. 

The first on record is worthy to lead the list. In 1345, John de 
Northampton, an attorney of the Court of King’s lleneh, having 
written of the judges of that court, that they had independence 
enough not to he swayed by royal commands, was adjudged, in so 
doing, to have been guilty of a contempt, was committed into cus- 
tody, and, as it seems, was obliged to find main-perners. 

In 1621, the House of Commons took upon them to summon to 
their bar, Edward Floyd, a Homan Catholic minister, and a prisoner 
in the Fleet, and to examine witnesses, touching contemptuous 
words by him spoken of the Elector Palatine and his wife, daughter 
of James I. Sir George Goring r would have him set upon an asi, 
with twelve beads, his nose, ears, and tongue cut off, to be whipt 
at as many stages as he hath beads, to ride with the tail in his 
hand, at every stage to swallow a bead ; and then to be whipt to 
the Tower, and there to he hanged.' However, they only sentenced 
him to be. pilloried twice, to ride on horseback a certain distance, 
with the tail in his hand, and to be fined 1000/. The next day they 
received a message from the King, desiring them to query whether 
they could sentence one who was no member, nor offender against 
the House, nor any member of it, and whether they could sentence 
a denying party other than on oath. Sir Edward Coke, wisheth 
that his tongue may cleave to the roof of his mouth that saith this 
House is no court of record ■, and he that saith this Jlouse hath no 
power of judicature, understands not himself. 

The Lords also desired a conference, at which the Commons 
confessed, ‘ that out of their zeal they had censured Floyd, but tin ) 
left him now to their Lordships, and hoped their Lordships would 
censure him.’ The Lords adjudged him not to bear longer the 
arms of a gentleman, to ride with his face to the horse’s tail, to 
stand upon the pillory with his ears nailed, to be whipt at a cart’s 
tail, and to he lined 5000/., and to be imprisoned in Newgate 
during life ! 

In 1600, (November 17,) Mr. Secretary Morricc acquainted the 
House with a dangerous book, entitled, ‘ The Long Parliament 
llevived,’ and that he had found the author, \V. Drake, who had 
# acknowledged it, and was at the duor. It was referred to a com- 
mittee, who resolved: 1. That the pamphlet is seditious j 2. 
That the House be moved to order it to be burnt by the hangman ; 
3. That the House be desired to appoint a committee to draw up 
an impeachment } and 4. That the author be kept under such re- 
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straint that none have access to speak to him. Sir Edward Massey 
looked upon Drake as ‘ distempered.’ Sir Henry Finch said, that 
the burning of the hook was too tame a punishment ; that no man 
had merit enough to expiate the setting the kingdom in a thune 
again ; and moved to agree in all with the committee. Mr. How- 
ard said the author was a person who was writing a Mene Tekel 
upon the wall against them, and that they would not so much as 
rap him upon the lingers ; that he ought to he se\erely punished 
by being tied up to the gallows, whilst his book was burning below 
it ; for if lie, being a friend , wrote in that manner, what would their 
enemies do ? December 4. — The long designed impeachment against 
XV. Drake was ordered to be carried up to the Lords h) the Lord 
Falkland. Drake was brought to the bar of the House of Lords, 
* and confessed his fault ; and the Lords, in consideration of the short- 
ness of time for proceeding further in this business, ordered him 
(December ID) to be prosecuted in the King’s Dench by the Attor- 
ney-General. But he was never prosecuted. 

This Drake was a loyalist, and a great sufferer for the King, pro- 
bably a Presbyterian. He was not a law) or, but a merchant, and 
published his pamphlet (which is given in Cobb. Par. Hist., vol. 
iv., Ap. No. 1.) under the fictitious name ot Phillips. It is a mere 
technical discussion of a most knotty but very little interesting ques- 
tion, whether the Long Parliament, or the Convention, was the true 
Parliament, in 1660. The Convention was summoned by writs 
issued under the direction of an ordinance passed on the 16fh ol 
March 1659, by the remainder of the Long Parliament, entitled, f A 
Hill for dissolving the Parliament begun and holdenat XS estminstcr, 
on the 3d of November lb 10, and for the calling and holding a Par- 
liament at Westminster on the Vjr»th of April 1660. A bill received 
the royal assent, 1st June 1660, declaring that the Long Parlia- 
ment was fully dissolved and determined, and that the Lords and 
Commons now sitting in Parliament, are the two Houses ot Parlia- 
ment to all intents and purposes, Ne. Nevertheless, such doubts 
were entertained, that on the '24th of May 1661, (subsequent to the 
impeachment of Drake,) the House ot Lords thought proper total! 
upon the Judges to deliver their opinions upon it, and on the 6th of 
June they ordered the Attorney-General to prepare a thud hill upon 
this subject, which he did accordingly. But nothing further was 
done. The bill was not introduced, or if introduced, certainly did 
not pass. 

In 1689, Titus Oates applied to both Houses of Parliament for 
relief against the judgments and verdicts which laid been obtained 
against him by the Duke of York. A printed paper, which had 
been dispersed by him, was brought into the House of Lords; ac- 
knowledged by him, and read, — namely, ‘ I he case of litus Oates, 
D. D., humbly offered to the tender consideration of the Lords and 
Commons*' It was voted that the paper doth contaiu matter tend* 
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ing to the breach of the privilege of this House. Six Lords pro- 
tested, 1. For that the matter resolved to be a breach of the privilege 
of this House is not plainly and distinctly expressed in the said vote, 
as we humbly conceive it ought to be ; nor doth it appear therein 
what particular privilege of this House is broken by any matter 
contained in the said paper, and that therefore this vote can be of 
no use to support any privilege of this House, or prevent the breach 
of any of them for the future. 

In 1(>92, a complaint was made to the Commons of a printed 
pamphlet, lately published with licence , and said to be written by C. 
Blount, Esq., entitled, ‘ King William and Queen Mary, Conquerors, ’ 
ordered to be burnt by the hand of the common hangman, and that 
his Majesty be desired to remove Mr. Edward Mohun, the licenser, 
from his employment, for having allowed the same to be printed. 
It was at the same time suggested that Dr. Burnet, Bishop of Sa- 
lisbury, was the inventor of the notion of their Majesties being con- 
querors, which he had first of all published in his ‘ Pastoral Letter,’ 
three years before, or in lfS<). This occasioned a debate of several 
hours ; but at last it was carried by ltl2 against 155, that the said 
‘ Pastoral Letter’ should be burnt by the common hangman. There 
was likewise complaint made by one of the members of a book 
written on the same subject by Dr. William Lloyd, Bishop of St. 
Asaph, entitled, ‘ A Discourse of Cod’s Ways of Disposing of King- 
doms;’ but that motion fell. The Lords passed the same order 
against the first-mentioned pamphlet. 

In 1G95, the nation had been thoroughly disgusted by the violent 
and inconsistent proceedings of a Tory House of Commons. Among 
the most prominent of the complai tiers were the inhabitants of the 
county of Kent. The following petition, signed by the Deputy- 
Lieutenants, twenty Justices of Peace, all the Grand Juries, and a 
very considerable body of Freeholders, was presented by William 
Colcpcppcr, Thomas Colepepper, David Polhill, Justinian Champnr), 
and William Hamilton, Esquires, at the bar of the House of Com- 
mons. 

‘ We, the gentlemen, Justices of the Peace, Grand Jury, and other 
Freeholders, of the General Quarter-Sessions of the Peace, at Maid- 
stone, in Kent, deeply concerned at the dangerous state of this king- 
dom, and of all Europe ; and considering, that the fate of us and 
of our posterity depends upon the wisdom of our representatives in 
Parliament, think ourselves bound in duty humbly to lay before this 
honourable House the consequences, in this conjuncture, of your 
speedy resolution, and most sincere endeavour, to answer the great 
trust reposed in you by your country. 

f And, in regard that from the experience of ullages, it is mani- 
fest no nation can he great or Happy without union, we hope that 
no pretence whatsoever shall be able to create a misunderstanding 
between ourselves, or the least distrust of his most sacred Majesty, 
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whose great actions for this nation are within the hearts of his sub- 
jects, and can never, without the blackest ingratitude, be forgot. 

c We most humbly implore this honourable House to have regard 
to the voice of the people, that our religion and safety may be effec- 
tually provided for ; that your loyal addresses may be turned into 
bills of supply j and that his most sacred Majesty (whose propitious 
and unblemished reign over us we pray God to continue) may be 
enabled powerfully to assist his allies before it is too late/ 

After this petition was read, the gentlemen who presented it were 
called in, and having declared that they owned the petition, and had 
signed it, they were ordered to withdraw, when the House resolved, 

‘ That the petition was scandalous, insolent, and seditious, tending 
to destroy the constitution of Parliaments, and to subvert the 
established government of these realms.’ They then ordered ‘ That 
all these gentlemen be taken into custody, as guilty of promoting 
the petition.’ 

The imprisonment of the Kentish petitioners did but inflame 
those people, who were before displeased with the proceedings of 
the Commons, and gave occasion to a piece, supposed to be drawn 
by Daniel do Foe. entitled, ‘ A Memorial from the Gentlemen 

Freeholders and Inhabitants of the Counties of in behalf of 

themselves, and many thousands of the good people of England,’ 
and signed ‘ Legion.’ This was sent to the Speaker, with a letter, 
charging and commanding him, in the name of 'i(K),(KK) English- 
men, to deliver it to the House of Commons. The memorial began 
with a preamble upon this maxim, ‘ That whate\er power is above 
law , is burthcnsoine and tyrannical, and may be reduced by extra- 
judicial methods.’ Then it charged the House with illegal and un- 
warrantable practices, in fifteen particulars, of which the three first 
were as follow: 

1. ‘ To raise funds for money, and declare, by borrowing clauses, 
that whosoever advances money on those funds shall be reimbursed 
out of the next aids, if the funds shall fall short ; and then give 
•subsequent funds, without transferring the deliciency of the former; 
is a horrible cheat on the subjects who lent the money, a breach of 
public faith, and destructive to the honour and credit of Parliaments. 

'2. ‘ To imprison men who are not of your own members, by no 
proceedings but a vote of your own House, and to continue them in 
custody, sine die, is illegal, a notorious breach of the liberty of the 
people, setting up a dispensing power in the House of Commons, 
which your fathers never pretended to ; bidding defiance to the 
Habeas Corpus Act, which is the bulwark ot personal liberty ; de- * 
structive of the laws ; and betraying the trust reposed in you ; the 
King being at the same time obliged to ask you leave to continue 
in custody the horrid assassinators of his person. 

Oriental Herald, Vol, 15. U 
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3 . * Committing to custody those gentlemen, who at the com- 
mand of the people, (whose servants you arc,) came in a peaceable 
way to put you in mind of your duty, is illegal and injurious • de- 
structive of the subjects’ liberty of petitioning for redress of 
grievances, which has, by all Parliaments before you, been acknow- 
ledged to be their undoubted right.’ 

After enumerating twelve other particulars, the memorial proceeds 
to a claim of right under seven heads, of which the three former 
run thus : 

i We do hereby claim and declare, — 1 . That it is the undoubted 
right of the people of England, in case of their representatives in 
Parliament do not proceed according to their duty and the people \ 
interest, to inform them of their dislike, disown their actions, and to 
direct them to such things as they think lit, either by petition, ad- 
dress, proposal, memorial, or any other peaceable way. 

* 2. That the House of Commons have no legal power to imprison 
any person, or commit him to custody of serjeants or otherwise, 
(their own members excepted,) but ought to address the King, be- 
cause any person, on good ground to be apprehended, ought to 
have the benefit of the Habeas Corpus Act, and be fairly brought 
to a trial by due course of law.’ 

After other claims, it concludes : 

' Thus, gentlemen, you have your duty laid before you, which it 
is hoped you will think of : but if you continue to neglect it, you may 
expect to be treated according to the resentment of an injured 
nation 3 for Englishmen are no more to be slaves to Parliaments 
than to Kings. Our name is Legion, and we arc many.’ 

The Commons were extremely incensed at this memorial, but 
could not descend to a particular censure of it. It was thought 
sufficient that a complaint was made to the House, of endeavours to 
raise tumults aud seditions, in order to disturb the public allair - , 
and a committee was appointed to draw up an address, to be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, humbly to lay before him the endeavours of 
several ill-disposed persons to raise tumults and seditions in the 
kingdom 3 and humbly beseech him that he would provide for the 
public peace and security. 

But the Kentish gentlemen, who lay in prison till the prorogation 
of the Parliament, were much visited, and treated as confessor.-'. 
Being discharged, of course, at the end of the session, they weic 
splendidly entertained at Mercers’ Hall, at the charge of the citizens 
being accompanied by several of the nobility and gentlemen of the 
first rank. They were likewise very honourably received upon 
their return to their own country. 
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Eulogy of Silence. 

The finest meed of praise we ever pay 
To any thin# we very much admire, 

Is when we hav e not a syllabic to say, 

But stand as if we dreaded to respire. 

Still as the image of Prometheus lay 
Ere he had fill’d his reed with pilfer’d fire — 

For which, until he should have learn’d to do better, 
lie was gridironed on Caucasus by Jupiter. 

There is a silence far more eloquent 
Than even the nectarous praise of Cicero, 

When the deep feelings in the bosom pent 
There like volcanic minerifls melt and glow, 

Yet seek not at the lip to find a vent, 

But burn in silence on ; nor overflow 
At last, unless perchance a tear or sigh 
Ease the full heart, or dew the raptured eye. 

Exempli gratia : — On some amber e\o 
When the blue paradise of summer hills 
Half melts into tin* skies which o’er it weave 
Their ‘ brede etherial,’ * while around distils 
That sort of light which somehow makes one heave 
A sigh too sweet to breathe of human ills; 

If you should feel at all inclined to chatter — 

My friend, you do not understand the matter. 

Or at still moonlight when the woods are dark 
With shadows mellowed like rememhor’d woe, 

And sprinkling moonbeams fall on leaf and hark, 

Or through the thinner tree-ranks broadlier flow — 
Dost thou not lo\e, at such an hour, to mark 
The shade’s clear glimmer, and tin* light’s chaste glow', 
And, if thou dost, feels not thy spirit there 
Contagious silence in the dreary air ? 

When some fine touch has waked the keys or chords, 

And drawn forth all their rich melodious soul, 

While the clear voice ran through the accordant words, 
Till from the heart the tear spontaneous stole — 

(Such melody the minster-aisle affords. 

When the proud thunders of its organ roll 
Full on the sacred air’s prophetic pause) — 

Say was not silence then the best applause ? 

Or when before a rich Italian picture, 

(Some pale Madonna, o’er whose gloried brow. 

Thought sits enthroned on Beauty) ’t would aflliet your 
Heart — ’t would mine at least — to hear the row 
Of learned tongues delivering praise, or stricture, 

(To which the best of answers is Bow-wow.) 

While you yourself feel that a word would wrong 
Thoughts which should never speak, except in bong. 


* Collins. 
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Beneath the purple silentness of night, 

Poets have dream’d of spheral music pealmg 
Among the btars, and, on their solemn light 
Gazing, have heard its faint vibrations stealing 
Along the winds of time the mind is bright . 

(1 know not how) with its most glorious feelings, * 
Beneath the golden darkness of the hour, 

„ When the stars walk in day’s deserted bower. 

Sophocles says, in Am M amyaQtps, 

‘ Silence * is ornamental to a woman 
Now, though he was not quite so great a scoffer as 
Ilis rival, the Bright Sex’s scenic foreman, 

Yet had lie no melodious truth to offer us 
Gentler than* that aforesaid, I fear no man— 

At least no lady — would his claims allow 
To twine his white locks with the Delphic bough. 

Not but I think said lady’s heart might beat 
Some blissful pulses in its mutest mood, 

When, at his side lor whom she lives, 

By moonlight thread the dear familiar wood, 

Where first they met, and where their heart now greet, 
Though mute their lips, in happy solitude 
For aught superior to a young pure love,' 

Look hot on earth, ’t is only found above !— 

But words .float o’er me now, as I indite, 

From a wild rainbow talc of bliss and tears — 

* llowf silver-sweet sound lover’s tongues by night, 
Like softest music to attending ears !’ — 

Now English people hold their Shakspeare right. 

Be wrong who may by which test it appears 
My train of proof is somewhat out of joint, 

Since ease the last is little to the point. 

* In fact, I wonder how I thought it was — 

But, if I can’t be right, I won’t be wrong : — 

Poets and popes arc quite above all laws. 

Infallible alike in bull or song : 

Since then, according to the aforesaid clause. 

The rye is incomplete without the tongue, 

I yield — but be it at the same time known, 

That lovers love all silence but their own. 

Quod crat demonstrandum, now is made 
As clear as Phoebus and myself can do it, — 

That that strange thing, the heart, is often swayed 
(Perhaps Demosthenes and Tully knew it) 

More when we speak not, than when most is said— 
Aye, even by those who know all pathways to it : — 
So, should these stanzas get a hundred mile hence, 

I may be crown’d the Laureat of Silence. 

Credilon. J 
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Journey across tiie Peninsula op India, from Madras to 
Bombay. 

• ’ No. IV. 

Primitive Forests of Mysore — Indian Gypsies— Wild Fdephanls— 
Bamboo Jungles — Mon kies — Eastern Customs. 

At day-break, on the morning of the 10th of March, we left Pe- 
riapatani, and in the course of a couple of hours after starting, we 
began to enter the vast primitive forests with which the western 
districts of the Mysore country are lined. They are composed 
chieily of bamboo, but poon, and other forest trees of gigantic si/e, 
arc interspersed. Many of these arc clothed in the most beautiful 
foliage ; and in one particular, the silk cotton-tree we remarked 
loaded with clusters of bright scarlet flowers. The chimps of bam- 
boos arc in some parts so thickly interwoven, that it would be im- 
possible to pass between them, while the wild elephants which here 
abound have forced their passage through other parts, marking their 
progress by the trees which they have thrown down, and by the 
long vistas, resembling gothic aisles, in the tract which their huge 
bodies have left. 

After penetrating three or four miles, we arrived at a harrier, 
where a few sepoys are stationed by the C'ourg Hajah, to examine 
and tax goods passing to and from his country, the boundary ot 
which was marked by a stone that wo passed, a few miles before 
we entered the woods. 1 1 ere there was a small resting-house wheie 
we made a halt. It was merely a raised mud Jloor, with mud walls 
breast high around it, covered by an overhanging thatched roof, 
supported on posts. An immensely strong bamboo gate and stock- 
ade crossed the road, and a little further on there was a thatched 
house, like a weighbridge, under which all passengers were forced 
to pass, and pay the required toll to custom-ofhcers placed there. 
The road itself was lined on either side with an impenetrable jungle, 
and this, with the enclosures mentioned, gave the spot a wildness 
not easily imagined. It seemed like some great trap tor elephants, 
or what it really was, a post of protection against the incursions of 
these giants of the forest. 

Two kinds of soldiers composed the guard lure. Those who 
imitating our sepoys, were armed with a musket, and wore red 
jackets and short linen breeches, reaching halt way down the thigh; 
and those who were dressed in the costume of the country, «i ong 
muslin dress, and armed with a large heavy knife and matchlock. 
The latter were very handsome warlike men, and added much to 
the picturesque appearance of the scenery. 

Whilst I was admiring all around me, a drove of about 400 bul- 
locks, laden with rice, threaded the pass. Their drovers were ot 
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a very singular race, called Lumbadies, who are to be met with in 
all parts of India. The dress of the females consisted of a long 
boddice of party-coloured cotton, looking like tapestry, which 
exactly fitted the shape, while from the waist downwards hung a 
thick woollen petticoat, and over their heads was thrown a coarse 
white sheet, which reached to the heels. Their sleeves were short, 
and their arms were covered even above the elbow with rings made 
of brass, and of the horn of the elk. A number of brass rings were 
also seen on their legs and ancles, and these, together with the 
boddice, looked, at a short distance, not unlike some strange kind 
of armour. Their hair was plaited into several distinct lengths, 
each tipped with woollen knots like those in the fringe of a carriage. 
Their general aspect was peculiarly wild and Amazonian, and cor- 
responded with the description I received of their character. The 
men, like most of the poorer castes of Hindoos, wore cotton drawers, 
and a coarse cloth over their shoulders. 

These people are a wandering tribe, who much resemble in their 
appearance and mode of life the gypsies of Europe. They are 
looked on with the same sort of dread and wonder by the Natives, 
so that an European could scarcely pass one, without his being made 
an object of remark by his servants. They have no fixed habita- 
tions 5 nor do they use tents, but. being employed to convey sup- 
plies of grain to armies and for general purposes of transport, they 
light their fires, and repose on the ground, wherever they may hap- 
pen to halt. Their utility as carriers is so universally felt, that I 
have heard it affirmed by Natives, that their persons are esteemed 
sacred, and that they are permitted to pass between contending 
armies without being molested by cither party. They are much 
addicted to stealing, like their brethren in Europe, and frequently 
rob and murder unwary travellers. Their language is peculiar, and 
is said to be a mixture of Hindoostannee with the Mahratta. From 
these people we learned that about six miles further, on the way by 
which we were about to pass, a wild elephant had seized on one of 
their bullocks, which it had trampled to death, carrying off its load. 

We set out again about eleven o’clock, along the most romantic 
and wild road in the world. Which ever way the eye turned, it was 
arrested by immense clumps of bamboos, shooting out in all direc- 
tions to more than 100 feet in height, some of these so close as to 
be quite impervious, and others falling together in gothic arches, 
amphitheatres, and arbours, and preserving a gloomy shade be- 
neath. In some places they were hurled down and lying prostrate 
like trodden corn ; in several others the road was almost blocked up 
by great/ trees pushed down by the elephants, and numberless were 
those which were stripped of their bark to the very summits, by 
these stupendous brutes. 

Some conception may be formed of the height to which these 
forest trees grow, wheu it is mentioned that one of our people 
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pointed out one, over whch he related with wonder, that a man had 
thrown a stone, though this was by no means so high as many which 
we saw. It stood alone, however, and being leafless, we could 
measure its height by the eye, and this we estimated at UK) feet. 

The sublimity of the picture before us was much heightened by 
our sense of danger; for, as the elephants roam about in all directions, 
and in considerable numbers, and as the intelligence we had received 
from the Lumbadies, led us to believe them in our neighbourhood, 
we were in constant fear of being surprised, and advanced with 
proportional suspicion and caution. 

Two or three spots were pointed out where travellers had fallen 
victims to their rage. We had sufficient proofs in the devastation 
around us, that these were not mere idle stories. Nor was this all, 
for on coining to a turn in the road, whence we could see our way 
onward for some distance, five wild elephants were perceived crossing 
the path. My cavalry men, who happened to be in front, were the 
first to see them, ami, impelled by a kind of instinct, threw down 
their boxes, and climbed up some small trees. This, however, was 
said to be by no.' means a safe mode of escape, as no trees but of 
the largest sort, would lie strong enough to resist their force. The 
best expedient in such cases is to penetrate the forest, if possible, 
between trees where the size of the elephant prevents him from 
following. My guards and myself, on coming up, perceived the 
coolies perched aloft, and on ascertaining the cause, pushed on to 
get a shot at our enemies ; lmt we were unable to come near them, 
and they soon wandered out of sight. 'The crash which they made, 
in passing along, was still, however, audible for a considerable dis- 
tance. The indisposition which they showed fo attack our party, 
was attributed to their being in a herd. A single elephant is said 
to he much more dangerous. 

In the course of a quarter of an hour, we met three men running 
towards us in breathless terror, who stated, that they had just left 
an elephant in possession of a turn of the road, which we were 
about to pass ; however, although we advanced very slowly, we saw 
nothing of him. Our march now proceeded without interruption, 
and we were gratified by the frequent view of wild peacocks and 
jungle-cocks, and a beautiful species of fowl of a slate colour, and 
otherwise not unlike our domestic breed. We arrived about four 
o’clock at a small wild village in the midst of the woods, where I 
put up for the night, in a roofed shed, like that described at the 
barrier I had passed in the morning. 

From the abundance of bamboo jungle which I had passed in the 
day, I was enabled to verify a curious observation attending the 
growth of the bamboo, and adding another to the innumerable proofs 
of the wonderful provisions and resources of nature. 

The different reeds of a clump of bamboos, with their lateral 
branches and subdivisions of branches, are so closely matted together, 
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in many instances absolutely touching, that on first view it seems 
inexplicable how any one of them should have grown up among 
the rest j but, on examination, it is found that every reed grows to 
its full length, which may be a hundred feet, before it throws out a 
single lateral branch, and as it shoots up with a pointed conical 
end, it insinuates itself without difficulty among its grown brethren. 
As soon as it has ceased to grow longer, lateral shoots sprout out 
single and pointed, attain their full length, and in their turn send 
forth shoots which obey the same law. The rapidity of growth in 
this case is also very remarkable, and must be almost visible to the 
naked eye. A stump of three or four inches diameter will increase 
in length eighteen inches in as many hours, and it is a punishment, 
well.known in Ceylon, to impale a criminal on a bamboo thus 
growing, which speedily makes its way through the body. 

A messenger was dispatched this evening to Virajapctta, a large 
village or town a few miles further on, to announce to the people 
our approach. 

On the following morning, (March 11,) I rose early, and as I 
had been told the night before that the peacocks- and jungle-fowl 
were out feeding at the dawn of day, I wont out with one of my 
guards, a posse of whom, 1 should before have mentioned, accom- 
panied me from the first harrier in the Courg territories, to try 
and get a shot at them ; a heavy fog, however, common in these 
dark woods, had fallen, and interfered with our sport. 

On returning to the village, I found twelve or thirteen coolies, or 
porters, sent by order of the Rajah to assist in carrying my baggage, 
together with a few musketeers, so that we formed a very strong 
party, to make a second march through the woods. Wc started 
after breakfast, and continued traversing the same sort of forests, 
as on the preceding day, for about six miles, after which the bamboo 
began to be less prevalent, its place being supplied by other large 
trees. Among these, monkeys, both of the black and tawny kind, 
were skipping ; and various birds were seen, more especially of the 
dove kind. On passing up a hill, and coming to an open glade, I 
perceived two red deer feeding below, at the distance of 150 yards. 
They would not allow me to approach nearer than 100 yards, at 
which distance, I need scarcely say, my fire was ineffectual. 

On returning to my palanquin by another path, through some 
long grass, we heard peacocks calling on all sides, but could not 
succeed in putting them up. Having the gun in my hand, I now 
walked for a considerable distance before my palanquin, enjoying 
the beauty of the scenery, and looking for some object to fire at, 
tvhen coming to an opening in the wood, I suddenly perceived an 
elephant advancing towards me. For the instant I was startled ; 
but on a nearer view it proved to be not a wild one, indeed, but 
sent, together with twelve palanquin bearers, from Virajapctta to 
carry me thither in due state. 
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Although the sun was still powerful, yet I could not resist the 
temptation of trying my new conveyance. The elephant was there- 
fore commanded to kneel down, and by the help of his tail, which 
one man held up to form a step, I succeeded in mounting. Another 
command being given, he rose, and I was lifted into the air to a 
height, at which I certuinlyanever before travelled. Upon his back 
was placed a pad stuffeS with cotton, and covered with blue cloth. It 
was fastened on by ropes under his tail and belly ; while over his 
forehead hung an embroidered cloth as an ornament, and to his sides 
were suspended bells, which rang as he passed along. His motion 
was not unpleasant, but his width stretched the legs to a painful 
degree. The driver sat on his neck, his legs hanging down, and 
resting in stirrups behind his ears. This person held a goad in bis ■ 
hand, with a hook, as well as a point, made entirely of' iron, and 
about eighteen inches long. It had a knob at the handle, with which 
the animal was struck for small offences, while for more marked dis- 
obedience, such as seizing the boughs of trees by the side of the 
road, lie was punctured, either with the point of the goad only, or a 
drawing motion of the arm with the hook. As the elephant found 
lmnself incommoded by the heat, lie occasionally put his trunk into 
his mouth, where he had some means of secreting water, and this 
he disgorged into it, and then squirted over his body, thus keeping 
the surface of his skin moist and cool by evaporation, though in a 
manner not very agreeable to his riders. 

The road we travelled was particularly hilly and rugged, sometimes 
passing over loose rocks, and every where full of deep ruts ; yet the 
animal never made a false step, nor did he jolt us in descending the 
most precipitous steeps. Ilis tread was so soft that it could not he 
heard; and on one or two occasions, where the stones were perpen- 
dicular for two or three feet, he let his foot down so gently, that he 
did not in the least shake his riders, but only inconvenience them 
from the sloping position of his back. I sat. about midway between 
his neck and tail, my feet being in stirrups, which hung across 
the pad. There were holders both before and behind, but these were 
unnecessary in sitting across. 

The road along which we now passed became more varied in its 
beauties, though less wild and extraordinary. The hills wire co- . 
'ered with the most luxuriant trees of all varieties and shades, and 
the valleys were cleared of jungle, and cultivated with rice-fields, 
t'dicds were erected at certain distances in these lields, where persons 
''ere stationed to prevent the depredations of wild elephants, and 
the cottages of the cultivators themselves hung in the woods above. 

At length, after ascending a rather steep wooded mountain, and * 
passing through a rustic bamboo-gate, w’c descended into a retired 
glen, occupied by a village surrounded by lields and groves, and 
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overlooked by a neat Roman Catholic Church/ which rose from a 
neighbouring eminence. Such was the picturesque situation of 
Virajapetta. 

We passed through the principal street, and after ascending the 
opposite hill, arrived at the bungalo, a large mud hut, with a low' 
pent roof of thatch, and several divisioriS of gaud walls inside. The 
windows were not higher than ships’ port-holes, which, from the 
little light they admit, keep the rooms cooler than those of larger 
dimensions. A good-sized old table, a chair, and mat, formed its 
furniture ; and even this was more than the Mysore bungaloes 
possessed, as they are entirely without moveables. 

Almost immediately on my arrival, the great men of the place, 
about twenty in number, came to pay me their respects $ of these, 
three seemed of more consideration than the rest, and were head 
military oilicers, called subidars. They were dressed in long clothes, 
and wore daggers at their girdles. They brought me, as a present, 
a dish of fruit, consisting of oranges, pine apples, citrons, and green 
peas ; for it is the custom in India never to pay a visit to a supe- 
rior, without offering something, however small, as a gift. On 
conversing with them, I found that the British Resident’s messenger 
had arrived at the capital, Madakery, and, consequently, that the 
Rajah was apprised of my approach. This place they stated to be 
not more than liftecn miles off, and begged to know at what time I 
would have the elephants ready in the morning to proceed thither. 
After the usual civilities on both sides, I gave them permission to 
retire. It may seem strange that visitors should thu^ need a dis- 
missal, but such is the custom of the East. No man paying a visit 
to his superior presumes to quit his presence, until he has leave to 
do so ; and, on the other hand, it is no want of politeness to tell a 
visitor that he may depart. It might, however, be done in a more 
delicate way, by sprinkling a little, rose-water over him j a hint 
which is understood and taken. This custom is, at first, awkward 
to Europeans ludicrous mistakes are sometimes made in conse- 
quence 5 and a man may be bored for half’ a forenoon with a visitor, 
whom he might have got rid of in ten minutes, and who has been 
anxiously waiting for leave to depart. 

In the afternoon I strolled out in the vicinity of the village, which 
was surrounded by beautiful walks, shaded by the foliage of a 
hundred nameless shrubs, and echoing with the voices of a hundred 
rare birds. 


* On inquiry I found that there were many Christians in Virajapetta, 
and that a Native officiated in the church, as they had no European 
priest. 





Classical Antiquities in France. 

Tiie last Volume of tli# ' Journal of the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Antiquities of France,’ notices the discovery, near 
Thionville, in a field within the territory of the ancient Ricciacum , 
of an interesting relic of antiquity, described as a small bifmntal 
statue, 108 millcmetres high, the one side presenting the face, 
bearded, of a man in years, and the other that of a woman, yet in 
her youth. A pair of wings springing from the upper part of the 
ears, and spreading in an horizontal direction, is affixed to this 
double head. The head gear, with which the wings apjMWir united, 
presents, in the male, a Phryfpan cap, reaching down to bis shoulders, 
and in the female, a sort or hood, enveloping the head, and a part 
of the neck, leaving the face only somewhat uncov ered. The trunk 
of ljoth figures is clad in a close tunic, descending from the neck to 
the feet. The left arm of the male figure is bent, and the hand 
holds, resting against his side, a sort of dhk, which might also be 
taken for a loaf ; the other hand is pendant, and holds a similar 
article, which it passes to the left hand of the woman, who receives 
it. The forced attitude of the right arm of the woman, which she 
appears to slide under the bent arm of the man, seems to indicate 
that 'die is endeavouring to reach the other disc also. This pretty 
statue is of bronze. It is supported by a species of bronze vase, .‘h> 
nullemetres high, and 7% in diameter, to which it is attached by a 
screw bolt, a circumstance which might give rise to a suspicion 
that the pedestal is not so ancient as the figure. .Some persons, 
considering it a representation of Janus, see, in the character ot this 
little statue, the emblem of the old and new year. M. Tersier, who 
presented it to the .Society, only regards it as one of those house- 
hold deities, under whose protection the ancients placed domiciles, 
and to whom they paid a peculiar worship. 


Epitaph on a Liar. 

Here lying Major Longhpw lies 
For once — against his will ; 

He would not lie, if he could rise, 
And so— -he here lies still. 


W. B. 
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Political Commotions in China, 

The * Malacca Observer’ has generally distinguished itself for 
the information it contains on Chinese subjects, of which so little is 
known, that the little that is published, however unimportant in 
itself or in its consequences, cannot be read without interest. The 
Editor appears to be supplied from Canton with the Chinese news 
he lays before his readers, and his Canton correspondent appears to 
derive his information from Gazettes published at Peking. 

Canton, December G, 1826. — The regular Peking Gazettes now 
received arc of an older date than the extracts which have previously 
come to hand. They contain papers Concerning the affair in Tar- 
tary ; appointments, supplies, &e., sufficient to show the degree of 
interest which the Tartar revolt excites at court. 

Reports at' the Tscang-kcun’s office to-day are, that the leading 
general, Yang-yu-chun, had reported himself sick, and begged to 
be relieved ; that his deputy had done the same ; and that Tih-hng- 
gili, subsequently appointed, had, on his own authority, sent to the 
<• rebels a soothing document for them to adopt, as the Hong mei- 
chants of Canton do, when they are unable to carry matters their 
own way with foreigners. 

Whether the rebels will adopt Tih-ling-gih’s document or not,— 
and, if they do, whether his Imperial Majesty will sanction it or 
not, — are all, as yet, things of futurity, which cannot previously he 
known. Rut this much is certain, that Tih-ling-gili despair* of 
reducing the Tartar tribes by force 3 and, therefore, lie oilers them 
terms of peace, and mutual accommodation, w ithout the knowledge 
and consent of his Imperial Majesty. 

There is a long document, containing some of the details of a 
battle between the Chinese of Canton and those of Pokien province, 
which made it necessary to call in military aid to quell the disturb- 
ance 3 not, however, till several lives were lost. To that, as to 
most other memorials, the Emperor replies laconically, * Che Um 
leaou ,’ ‘ Known it is,’ i. e. * I am informed.’ 

There are rumours, on which, however, no confidence can In' 
placed, that the brothers of his Imperial Majesty are putting in a 
claim for a portion of the empire. 

Canton, December 11, 1826. — The regular Peking Gazettes, up 
to September the 25th, and extracts from later ones, up to Novem- 
ber 1st, have been received. They are filled with papers concerning 
the military operations in Tartary, appointments, marching of troops, 
commissariat department, providing horses, punishments for neglect 
or delay, and such like details, which arc not of immediate import- 
ance. * 
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One paper contains an imperial order to restrain the military 
from robbing or distressing the people on the line of march ; re- 
quiring that the soldiers who do so be punished according to mar- 
tial law, and the officers who suffer it be reported to the supreme 
government. 

An Ya-she (or censor) has ventured to write ng&inst the new law 
proposed by the board* of Revenue. He sent in his paper on the 
same day as the board did theirs, of which circumstance the Emperor 
avails himself to reprimand him, and deliver him over to a court of 
incpiiry, — for he had no business to know any thing concerning the 
project till the Emperor had published his opinion. 

Ilis Majesty defends this, or some similar measure, on the grounds 
of ancient usage in time of war, and the reasonableness of raising 
fresh supplies for extraordinary exigencies, instead of appropriating 
the regular internal income of the government to the present ex- 
ternal military operations. Grain is abundant in Tartary, he says, 
but the transport occasions a very heavy expense. 

Several of the officers on Formosa, who permitted the burning of 
ullages, and other acts of violence, by the insurgents, are punished 
by dismissal from the service, and others are delivered over for trial 
to the board at Peking. 

At Canton, there is a military man in high favour with the 
governor as a vigilant thief-catcher. lie is authorised to search the 
creeks and rivers of eight llccn districts ; and, it is said, liis people 
will ensure smuggling to any extent. lJy the daily paper of 
Saturday, it appears lie brought twenty banditti under arrest to 
Canton. 

Ying-ho, the minister who was praised by his Majesty for re-, 
sumiiig the practice of sending grain to the capital by sea from the 
southward, has written a letter of thanks, and referring the honour 
to his Majesty. In his letter he says the practice had been discon- 
tinued two hundred years. The Ming dynasty abandoned it on 
account of the Japanese pirates. 

There are from sixteen to twenty junks go from Canton to 
Tecn-tsin, about one day’s journey from Peking, carrying dried 
fruits, sugar, glass-ware, camlets and woollens in small quantities, 
opium, &c. They sail about the beginning of the fifth moon, and 
return in the eleventh, with ripe fruits, sheep and deer’s horns, 
skins, &c. Each junk invests between ‘20,000 and 30,000 dollars. 

The latest rumours from Peking, by King’s messengers, (the 
messenger deputed from Canton goes all the way to Peking, and 
returns, like our King’s messengers in Europe j but latterly, in 
consequence of a messenger d)ing on the road, a deputy accom- 
panies him,) state, that Chang-ling, the commander-in-chicf, has 
offered terms of accommodation to the rebels, desiring to put an end 
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to military operations $ arid, it is added, the rebels have a similar 
wish. 

Canton, December 15, 1826. — A manuscript document has been 
received, which describes the origin, and the seat of the Tartar re- 
bellion, more distinctly than any former statement that has come to 
hand. 

The region is thus described : From the Kiayu-kwan (or pass of 
D’Anville) to Kami, is 1470 Chinese le. There one road conducts 
to the north of the Teen-shan or Alak Mountains, to Woolo-muhtse 
(Oromousi), and Kle (or Hi). Another road leads to the south of 
the Teen-shan Mountains, where are the cities called Hales-hala 
(Harashar), Okihsoo (Aksa or Ascou), Yeurhkeang (Yarcand), 
Yingkeihshaurh (below Cashgar), Kihshih-kourh (Cashgar), Ho- 
teen (Hoten or Koter), and Wooshih, which are called the eight 
Mohammedan cities. 

In Thompson’s Atlas, in the Map of Tartary, this region is well 
delineated, and most of these towns inserted. It lies to the east- 
ward of the ancient Imaus, or the Belur Mountains, to the north- 
ward of the snowy mountains of Thibet, and the southward of the 
mountains called Altai, Alak, Mogulistan, and Musart. Beyond 
t Kami, to the westward, there is a pass at Tooloofan (Turfan) ; and 
the region included between those mountains mentioned above form 
a plain, dr steppe, in which the eight Mohammedan cities are in- 
cluded j it is tlie Scythia extra Imaum of the ancients, and the 
Little Bucharia of modern geography. 

In 1789, Keen-lung, in consequence of one of the imperial family 
having rebelled in those parts, subjugated that region, and estab- 
lished Ele as the seat of government. 

Previously to that time, Hocho-muhtih, the head of the eight 
cities, their khan or chief, was enticed to Ele, and detained there 
many years, probably till his death. He left behind him two sons, 
who were born at Ele during his captivity. Keen-lung liberated 
them from confinement, and restored them to the eight cities, under 
his own authority. They, however, rebelled as soon as they could, 
and murdered the Chinese Resident. They were overcome by 
Keen-lung’s troops, tied, and perished in the mountains. The 
Mohammedans delivered up their dead bodies j and the whole 
territory of the eight eities (Little Bueharia) was annexed to the 
Ta-tsing empire, and considered an integral part of China. 

But the region is extensive, and troops kept there but few. At 
Cashgar there is a Resident, and about a thousand troops $ this city 
is considered the chief city of the eight. The other eities have each 
a Resident, and a few hundred troops. 

Heretofore, most of the officers there have been sent thither for 
their crimes committed in China ; and they have treated the Mu- 
eulmen with contempt and insult, with extortion and oppression. 
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They have commanded Musulmen women, of handsome appear- 
ance, to enter their offices, and serve as menials, and have not al- 
lowed them to return at the end of the month. On these accounts, 
discontent arose among the Musulmen, and they longed for their 
old masters. They have a great affection for the memory of the 
two brothers who were slain, and call them, as expressive of their 
regard, the big and little Hochomuh-tang. 

The elder brother, Poolatun, left a son, who rebelled in the for- 
tieth year of Keen-lung, and this son’s grandson is the present rebel 
Chang-kih-urh. He excels in attaching men’s hearts to himself, 
and is called a Shing-jin, — a sage, holy man, or prophet among the 
people. Mahomet has no higher title than Shing-jin. Confucius 
is the Shing-jin of China. 

To the northward of Cashgar, there is a Tartar tribe called Poo- 
loo-tih, who had also submitted to China. Last year, when the 
Chinese authorities were endeavouring to seize Chang-kih-urh, they 
pursued him to the borders of the Pooloo-tih ; and the officers of 
his Imperial Majesty, unable to catch Chang-kih-urh, seized a 
Pooloo-tih (or Pruth) and put him to death, as if he were ( luing- 
kih-urh, in order * to stop the mouth of reproof’ from his Imperial 
Majesty. This roused the Pooloo-tihs to take part with Chang- 
kih-urh. The death, or murder, of a Chinese officer, last winter, 
arose from this cause. The Resident at Cashgar, in the beginning 
of this year, seized Chang-kih-urh’s son, and put him to death. 
Chang (to abbreviate his name) got together a few hundreds of the 
Pruths, and attacked Cashgar, but was repulsed. The Resident, 
King-tseang, received a wound in his factj, and therefore directed 
two other officers who had conic from Ele to pursue Chang. They 
followed him to the distance of a hundred le, when he entered a 
large mosque. The Chinese soldiers surrounded it till the middle 
of the night, when, under cover of a shower of arrows and spears 
from within, Chang onre more made his escape. The two officers 
attempted to pursue, but knew not whither Cluing had gone. 1'he 
Musulmen, now worked up to a high piteli ot feeling, cried out, 

‘ Our Hocho is in distress; it is incumbent on us to rescue him ; 
and they ( gathered thick as stormy clouds,’ with a force which the 
Resident was quite unable to resist, lie ordered ^50 men from 
Ying-keih-sha-urh, which is 110 le to the south of Cashgar, to 
come to his assistance ; but they, and their commanding officer, 
were annihilated on the road. The letters written by the several 
Residents to the Emperor, speak in the most despairing terms. 
One says, * If they (Musulmen) attack this city, we will difend till 
death, and fall with the falling town ; and by death in our country s 
cause, express our gratitude to it.’ Another suiys, ‘ this orphan 
city has neither troops nor provisions ; it is impossible to defend 
it. I can only collect our slaughtered men, and shut the gates. 
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These are the accounts which arrived in Peking on the 15th of the 
seventh moon. 

Ten thousand men have been sent from Ele, but it is apprehended 
they will be too late. Since the 16th of the 7th moon, no couriers 
have arrived from Cashgar ; and whether it has Men or not is un- 
certain. From that region no mails have arrived. _ Reports, both 
in and out of Peking, are very numerous, but nothing certain. 

On the 21 st of the ?th moon, a letter arrived from Ele, saying 
that two of the principal military officers had been killed, and that 
Cashgar must fall. The names of these officers were Woo-yun-paou 
and Mo-kih-tung-poo. 

On this occasion the ninth-recess * resolved to make the minister, 
Chang-lung, commander-in-chief, for the suppression of the rebels , 
the governor Yang-yu-chun, and the deputy-governor Woo-lung-lm, 
members of his council, and generals of divisions on the left and 
right to support him. Chang-lung is said, by the copyist, (winch 
must be a mistake,) to require four hundred times ten thousand 
troops from the interior of China, and scores of hundreds of ten 
thousands of taels of silver to suppress the rebellion. Yang-jn- 
chun took with him 550() men, and Woo-lung-ho took with him the 
same number. Thus ends the document, which lias been almost 
literally translated above. 

Little Bucliaria, the seat of the revolt, extends from east to west 
more than 1000 miles British, and from south to north upwards of 
500 English miles. The population is thin. In D’Anville s ffine, 
it was not reckoned more than one million. It, therefore, laou- 
kwang, his Imperial Mflcsty of China, will grant these people in- 
dependence, it is likely the affair will be accommodated 5 but it he 
will not allow a dismemberment of his grand-father’s and his father s 
empire, he is likely to waste the resources of China Proper, and 
afford an opportunity for the disaffected at home to rise up against 
him. 

That China should extend or maintain her narrow unsociable prin- 
ciple in Central Asia, is not to be wished by any friend ot mankind. 
That the friendly traveller, the agent of commerce, of science, or 
of truth, should not be stopped by threats of death on the frontier 
of Thibet and of Bucliaria, uttered by Chinese c gendarmes, w 
certainly much to be wished for, however the present struggle >y 
the * little’ Bucharians, to rid themselves of their oppressors, may 
terminate. 

Accounts from Peking, much later than the preceding, evince a 
determination on the part of the Emperor, to reduce the Buchanan' 
to submission. The Gazettes, 14 ) to the 10 th moon, all show tin. 


* A phrase for the Euipcror, who dwells in the ninth back-court from 
the palace. 
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same feeling. But the excesses of the soldiery in pillaging, plun- 
dering, and ravishing, are matters of concern j and papers are issued 
against those who thus offend. The horses and carriages necessary 
for transport afford an occasion for extortion, which his Majesty de- 
sires may be prevented by proper arrangements being previously 
made. „ * 

From Peking a supply of powder, balls, and ('fire-strings, 1 ) matches, 
were ordered j but it has been found that they were so much in- 
jured on their way from thence to Kansuh, where the troops were 
collected, that it is found better to manufacture them on the spot, 
and desist from transporting them from Peking. Wherever they 
happened to be, at the time of this order, there they were to be 
stopped, and expended by the military at their reviews. 

Canton , December 1C, 18^1. — His Majesty has ordered a bounty 
of four taels to each soldier who proceeds onward to Tarlary, and also 
certain sums to the officers. Legacies are also given to the families 
of the men and officers who fall in battle. The following quantity 
of ammunition is ordered for 9(XX) men : powder, 13,000 catties ; 
powder for the pan, 750 catties ; halls, 1 1/250 catties ; and matches, 
19,000 strings. In a late engagement with the rebels, his Majesty s 
forces expended all their ammunition, and the commanding officer 
lost his life when leading on the troops to the charge. 

At the end of Ilog-lanc ((’anton) there is pasted up a manuscript 
proclamation, to which is appended a long list of robberies during 
the last tw$ or three years in this neighbourhood, the perpetrators 
of which have not been discovered. A reward is offered of from five 
to thirty taels on conviction, according to the hcinousiiess id the 
crime. Those who inform against a criminal who shall be con- 
demned to death by decapitation, shall receive thirty taels ; nnd 
against one who is to be transported, will be rewarded by live taels. 
There is likewise a proclamation directed against the Native trading 
and coasting boats, which, by various contrivances, are said to de- 
fraud the revenue. 

A native of Fun-keen province has carried his complaint before 
his imperial Majesty, in consequence of repeated assaults from ban- 
ditti, in which four of his kindred were killed. He made numerous 
applications to the local government, without receiving any satis- 
faction whatever. The poor man is represented as utterly unintel- 
ligible to the court of Peking, as he spoke no dialect but that ot his 
native village. According to his statement, when interpreted, the 
conduct of banditti was most daring and insulting to the local go- 
vernment, the police of which they set at defiance. 

Duke Ho, of Lord Amherst’s embassy, has rarely appeared in 
the Peking Gazettes. His name occurs in the latest, as the writer 
of a memorial to the Emperor concerning horses in 1 artary. He 
Oriental Herald, Vol 15. X 
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complains against the officers who have the care of government 
horses, for having neglected them during thelastyear. It would appear 
that his appointment is that of a sort of upper grazier in Tartary. 

On the road out to Ele, by Hami and Oromouisi, there are thirty- 
eight military po^ts, with relays of horses. At present the) are 
found insufficient in number, and it is requested of the Emperor to 
make an addition both to the number of men and horses at each 
station. 

The rebel leader in Tartary, whose name is Chang-Kih-Urh, is a 
descendant of a Manehow Tartar, to whose ancestor Ele belonged, 
lie has succeeded, in a great degree, in winning the hearts of the Mo- 
hammedans. According to some statements, he stands related to 
the imperial kindred ; and hence the cruel policy of putting to death 
his son. 

A case of matricide has occurred among the Tartar Chinese mili- 
tary, which, for a moment, has changed the uniform warlike feature 
of the Peking Gazettes : a drunken piolligate soldier beat his mother 
to death ; he is given over to the privileged tribe to which he be- 
longed, to be punished as they may direct. 

His Majesty has older d thanks to be given at the temples of 
wind-gods and water-gods and goddesses, who protected his licet of 
rice-boats along the (oast from Keang-Xan to Toeu-tsin ; and for 
tho^e temples that have not tablets he has ordered a supply, as a 
mark of his imperial patronage to their godships. Whether this be 
the result of sincere drivelling, or of cunning mockery, the fact is 
equally humiliating. They say to the work of their own hands, 
‘ Ye are our gods’ ! 

By the latest account* of the Tartar affair it appears that the re- 
bels are carrying every thing before them. A document just re- 
ceived, dated Canton, January 2d, informs us that Ele, Keu-Chang, 
and Cashgar, have been lost ; that the high -officer King-Twang 
has been killed, and the imperial army annihilated. The rebels are 
said to be very numerous, amounting to tens of tens of thousand'' 
The following ro)al mandate, which refers to this affair, shows the 
gracious disposition of his Majesty towards his faithful servants, and 
how liberally lie rewards the merits of those who die in the defence 
of the country. 

Imperial Edict. — King-Tseang, commandant in Ele, was twice 
sent to Cashgar to examine into the rebellious conduct of Chang- 
Kih-Urh. He managed the affair so unskilfully that he was unable 
to penetrate to the bottom of it, and consequently to transmit to ns 
a correct statement. We have thought upon his daily conduct in 
Ele, which has hitherto been distinguished by diligence and attention 
in the discharge of his duties, in consideration of which he was 
afterwards appointed Resident of Cashgar. Six months elapsed 
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before he inquired into, or made any report of, the real circumstances 
of Chang-Kih-Urh, then wandering without his post j at the ex- 
piration of which time, the rebels actually became possessed of the 
city. It now appears, according to the statements of Uiang-Ting 
and others, that the rebels surrounded and attacked Cashgar, upon 
which King-uTseang led out his troops, and opposed them to the ut- 
most of his power. In about two months the rebels dug a subter- 
raneous passage to the city, and bv that means entered it ; afterwards 
the royal troops attacked them, and killed many persons ; but, al- 
though all the ammunition of the imperial army was expended, and 
the Resident's resources entirely destroyed, lie determined to sacri- 
fice his life for his country, by maintaining bis position till death. 
We weep over him, and deeply commiserate his fate. We command 
you to confer upon him the posthumous title of ' (Jiiardian of the 
Prince during his minority/ We command the Hoard to consult 
and decide upon the manner in which our favour shall be extended, 
and inform us of the result. It is farther our royal pleasure to com- 
mand you to introduce the Resident's eldest son at court, and allow 
his family to return to the capital after a hundred days of mourning 
arc completed. We likewise command the (iovernors of the four 
provinces, Kun-Seuh, Ileen-Se, llo-iSan, and Clnh-Tae, to appoint 
officers to take charge of Ins family ; and also to show our abundant 
liberality in rewarding them with a thousand taels of .silver. ‘ Let 
the Board know this. Respect this.’ 

The original, of which the above is nearly a literal translation, 
omits the circumstani es of the Resident’s death; and is, indeed, 
throughout, remarkably obscure. The preceding article, however, 
throvvssomc light upon the subject, and it is pretty evident that nearly 
the whole of the olliecrs and troops in that engagement have been 
killed by the rebels. Other accounts mention the capture of the city, 
and the loss of several troops on the way to succour it. Mow the 
disastrous events which agitate the northern pait of this great em- 
pire will terminate, is unknown. The Lmperor seems determined 
to reduce the rebels to subjection, whilst they, on the other band, 
resolve as firmly to shake olf the yoke under which they groan. — 
Malacca Observer, February JJ, 
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in Indian Affairs. 

Knowing, as wc do, by experience, how naturally those who arc 
suffering in India under the galling yoke of an arbitrary Govern- 
ment look with anxiety towards the Mother Country, in the hope 
of finding there some symptoms of an approaching change in the 
management of her distant dependencies, we take some pains to 
glean all the information contained on this subject in the Provincial 
Papers (the London ones, for reasons already often rep ated, shrink 
from the discussion, as tar at least as the East India Company is 
concerned) ; and as these Provincial Papers are not likely to he 
seen, except by very few, in India, we shall render an acceptable 
service to our countrymen in the East by affording them an oppor- 
tunity of perusing such portions of their contents as are connected 
with India, through our pages. 

With a view to give the utmost publicity to the article contained 
in our Number for September last, £ On the East India Crimpam'* 
Monopoly,’ wc incurred the expense of transmitting a free copy to 
every public journal in Britain (about three hundred) ; and the re- 
sult has been its re-publication in more than half 1 hat number of 
provincial papers throughout the country. This has excited, as it 
was intended to do, the thoughts and pens of Editors and Corre- 
spondents, and awakened an interest which, instead of slumbering 
again, will, we trust, increase with every succeeding month till the 
Parliamentary discussions on the East- India Company’s Charter 
begin. We shall from time to time present our Indian reader-* 
with notices of whatever may reach us, of great interest, from these 
quarters; and in the mean time, content ourselves for the present, 
with the following from the ‘ Liverpool Mercury ’ and the ‘ Man- 
chester Gazette,’ of the respective dates given. 

From ‘ The Liverpool Mercury,' of September 28, 1827- 

In the ‘Mercury’ of last week wc published an important article 
from the ‘ Oriental Ilcrald’ on the East India Company’s monopoly 
and we have this week the satisfaction to lay before our reader* a 
valuable communication of a correspondent on the subject of a free 
trade to the East, written by a gentleman of intelligence and exten- 
sive commercial experience. A subject of so much consequence as 
this ought to be taken up simultaneously and vigorously by all 
public journalist^ ghout the kingdom, as the present ministers 
are more favourq ertl > the principle of free trade than any of their 
predecessors ^emselves to be. 

In the first volume of the * Liverpool Mercury,’ the subject of the 
£ast Iudia Company’s monopoly, and of free trade to India, 
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most ably discussed, in a series of letters written by Thomas Creevey, 
Ksq. M. P., who did us the honour to select our journal as the me- 
dium for laying before the public a series of most valuable articles, 
the result of his personal experience. It is our intention, in pur- 
suance of this subject, to prepare an abridged digest of the letters 
of Mr. Creevey j as the time seems at hand when the petitions of 
our countrymen to partake of the extensive trade to the East will, 
in all probability, be more effective than they have hitherto pro\ ed. 

The letter of our valued correspondent to which we have alluded, 
will be found in another column of our publication. 

To the Editors . 

(ikn rLBMKN, — The advantages of a rcmo\ al of absurd restrictions 
on our trade with China and India are so obvious, that it seems as 
if nothing which can be said can make it more so, and especially, 
when it is considered that these countries contain nearly halt the 
population of the globe, and that hall, too, whose pursuits, climate, 
and productions, being different from our own, make an interchange 
so much the more important. 

Whatever the united people of this country determine to have, to 
the extent of the power of their own government they may have ; 
hut these obvious advantages have never been sought with much 
earnestness until near the close of the last session, when petitions 
from the principal manufacturing towns, most respectably signed, 
were presented to Parliament, if free trade with the vast popula- 
tion of India and China would be so obvious a benefit, why lias it 
not again and again been demanded 5 Notwithstanding the mighty 
changes we have seen by the extension of commerce, and by other 
improvements in the country, it is only the rellee ting fcw r who are 
willing to see these improvements beforehand, and every attempt to 
obtain that which we have not yet had in possession is treated by 
the great mass of the people as visionary ! 

If all the people of this country, rich and poor, were supplied as 
plentifully as they desire to be with every thing, any endeavour to 
obtain an extension of commerce would be wholly without an object, 
f he absence of general, united, and persevering endeavours, to ob- 
tain the removal of these absurd restrictions, can only be acc ounted 
for in two ways : — either that the people do not desire better wages, 
f >r greater comforts, than they now enjoy, or they do not believe the 
Government have the power and the will to atlord them, it perse* 
vcringly demanded. 

With respect to the first point, tea and sugar are the great pro- 
ductions of China and India, and arc sccoud only to corn in the con- 
sumption of the people of this country. About ‘25,000,000 lbs. of tea, 
and 1/ 0,000 tons of sugar, are annually consumed ; being about ‘20 
°z. of tea and 18 lbs, of sugar for every individual in the United King- 
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dom. Is this all the people are willing to consume, or is it only all 
they are able to obtain ? If I am not mistaken, the aged women- 
paupers in our workhouse are allowed 52 oz. of tea and 26 lbs. of 
sugar per annum, being about 50 per cent, in one case, and 150 per 
cent in the other, more than the average consumption. Now, if 
there were any doubts about it, it would be quite easy to try the 
experiment in that house, and to ascertain whether the poor gene- 
rally were not quite so willing to consume sugar nnd tea as the 
rich : and if so, it would as more than three times that of the pre- 
sent consumption of the United Kingdom. 

Of the cause why the consumption of these articles is not greater, 
I was fully satisfied by calling lately at a weaver's cottage in this 
county lie was then obtaining 2s. per piece for what, in the late 
time of distress, he wove for Is. per piece. About four pieces were 
a good week’s work, though, by very close application, early and 
late, be could weave live pieces. A slender and delicate little girl, 
between eight and nine vears of age, wove one piece, though she 
went half the day to school. This poor man (though only about 
thirty) could reincinbcf having H». tier piece for weaving wlmt he 
was now doing tor 2s. To such an extraordinary degree o cxpiit 
ness have their necessities driven them, that lie could weave nearly 
double the quantity he did then with the same loom : but lie is now 
obliged to sell double the quantity of labour tor halt the price. Ml 
this increased skill and industry produces no benclit to him. \ cry, 
very little of either tea or sugar comes into this poor man s dwell- 
ing, not because he is unwilling to use them, but because he is an- 
able to ]iay for them. 

It is quite clear that (here is no remedy for this state of things 
but a more extensive market for the produce of our looms, and 
there seems no doubt that this can lie easily obtained j 01 , no vu 
standing the high and almost prohibitory duties imposed on some 
of the productions of India, there is a most astonishing increase m 
.the exports of our manufactured goods. 


Printed Cottons. 

Tn lrt!4 oiu* exports were. . . . (>0 1,800 yards. 

1^20 10,218,502 „ 


Plain Cottons. 
21d,408 yanh 
16, 000,001 „ 


Being in plain cottons an increase of seventy-five told in the slm rt 
period of twelve years 5 and large as this may appear, it is pro™ *. 
not one-twentieth part of what is consumed in British India, 
which we might now supply a much greater proportion, it i 
not for our restrictions ; and all this is in a great degree mdtpt 
dent of the still greater consumption of China. 

Though the vast increase of our exports cannot be disputed, d 
may be said that neither tea nor sugar are produced in such q* 
tity as to supply a threefold consumption in this country, 
present productions of the earth are not to be mistaken to 
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measure of its capabilities, but of the present demand ; for who w ill 
be at the trouble of raising what he cannot sell. Ireland manufac- 
tures very little calico : arc we from hence to infer that calicoes 
cannot be made in Ireland ? The climate and soil of most parts of 
India, and some parts of China, are well suited for the growth of 
sugar } and a piece of fertile land, half the si/e of Lancashire, would 
produce all the sugar which is used in the Briti-h dominions, and 
surely no one wall say there are not, in those countries, people 
enough to raise it. Notwithstanding tea is subject to a monopoly 
in China, still it is sold comparatively cheap in the United States: 
Bohea, on an average, at Hd. to J)d. per pound, exclusive of duty, 
and other kinds in nearly the same proportion. 

The advantages of giving more employment and better wages to 
the poor, is by no means tonlined to themselves by raising their 
condition we make them consumers of taxable articles by partici- 
pating in our comforts they participate also in our burthens. If 
the consumption of sugar and tea were trebled, the duties might be 
reduced to one-third, without any loss to the revenue, by this 
means the cost of sugar would he reduced to \hl. per pound, and tea 
might be sold at least l 2s. to ds. per pound lower to all classes of 
consumers. ^ 

The monopolies of the tea and sugar trades have become public 
nuisances and intolerable burthens to the country, and ought to be 
done away at once ; but giving fair and just compensation to those 
who have a right to demand it. Kven the monopoly of the ( hina 
trade needs not, and ought not, to lie endured till the expiration of 
the Charter. The East India Company arc the stockholders, and 
by giving these a moderate advance on their dividends, they would 
sell their Charter at once. 

But what are we to do in order to accomplish these great objects? 
Let us recur to the King’s speech in lS'TT where the ministers say, 
‘ His Majesty recommends to you to persevere (as cm mnstunces 
may allow) m the removal of similar restrictions on commerce; 
and his Majesty directs us to assure you, that you may rely on his 
Majesty’s cordial co-operation in fostering and extending t hat com- 
merce, which, whilst it is, under the blessing of Providence, a main 
source of strength and pawn to the count nj , contulndcs, in no less 
a degree, to the civilization and improvement oj man land . When 
we compare the strongly marked language of this speech with the 
King’s recent determination to form a ministry who would support 
such principles, we may feci assured of his promised cordial co-ope- 
ration, and it only remains for us to do our duty. If we are deter- 
mined to succeed, we must not only petition, but support our peti- 
tions by deputations from at least the principal commercial and 
manufacturing towns.' When the public mind is prepared by further 
discussion (which would soon be the case if other editors would 
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follow your example) meetings should be held, and subscriptions 
entered into to defray the necessary expenses. 

A Friend to the Freedom op Trade. 

From 1 The Liverpool Mercury,' of October 12, 182*. 

At a time like the present, when the indispensable necessity of 
new channels of commercial intercourse must be evident to all, and 
when the general attention is fixed on the immense territories of 
India and China, as affording these desiderata, we cannot think that 
the following synopsis of the excellent letters of Mr. Creevey on the 
subject, which the communications of a valued correspondent ha\c 
enabled us to modernize, will be unacceptable to our readers. They 
were written at a time when the East India Company were about to 
apply for a renewal of its destructive monopoly. The present 
aspect of affairs gives the subject a peculiar interest j and such of 
our readers as have an opportunity of referring to our first volume, 
pages 129, 13*, 10*1 , and 289, will there find it treated in a mas- 
terly and conclusive manner. 

Mr. Crccvey commences by stating, that if the extraordinary ano- 
maly of such a corporation as the East India Company, holding ati 
exclusive right of commerce with a great portion of the world, be, 
at all times, a subject worthy of consideration, it was particularly 
so then, from the circumstances of the approaching expiration of 
its charter, and the depressed state of the commercial interests. He 
adds, as an inducement for mercantile men to bestir themselves in 
the question, his conviction that they are the only persons whose 
remonstrances will have any influence on the Government j and, 
assuredly, he is in the right : for, if they remain quiescent, will it 
not be convincing that the system is the best of all possible systems, 
and requires not the slightest alteration ? After stating that, to pro- 
duce any effect, immediate and constant intercourse between com- 
mercial communities was absolutely necessary, and that the then 
Minister had given the Company notice that ( their exclusive trade 
would cease in the year 1814,’ he proceeds : ‘But it by no means 
follows from this notice that the Company’s exclusive trade is to 
cease in 1814, or that the consideration of the renewal of their 
charter is to be deferred to that period. The notice is mere matter 
of form. The Government and the Company will do on this occa- 
sion as they have done on similar ones : in the intermediate time 
they will come to some new and secret agreement, for their own se- 
parate advantage j that is to say, for prolonging the interest of the 
Company, and promoting the influence of the Crown ; and from 
any benefit in such a contract the public will, as usual, be carefully 
excluded. The time for laying this new agreement before Par- 
liament and the public, is quite certain to be that period of a session 
when the country can be most advantageously taken by surprise. 
In fact, there are the bpst reasons for believing that the parties are 
now ^totally at work, and that, some, convenient portion pf the next 
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session of Parliament is to be devoted to imposing upon the country 
another twenty years’ term of all the contemptible and injurious ab- 
surdities of the existing East India Act.’ It certainly requires no 
conjuration to divine that the same machinations may now exist, or 
that circumstances demand the zealous and prompt interference of 
the mercantile classes to counteract them. Mr. Creevey then de- 
scribes the perplexity of a man who wishes for information on the 
subject, when he finds that a trading company, with exclusive pri- 
vileges, incorporated upon certain conditions, * have changed their 
occupation from trade to conquest ; that they have become lords 
and masters over 30,000,000 of human beings ; that they have an 
army in their pay of 150,000 men ; that they are in possession of a 
territorial revenue of 15,000,000/. per annum ; and that, finally, 
they have seated themselves upon the throne, and are the successors 
of the Great Mogul. 

Mr. Creevey, in his next letter, throws the subject into the form 
of an address from the merchants, and describes the origin of the 
Company, its progress, its delinquencies, and its ruinous conse- 
quences to Great Britain, to India, and even to the Company itself. 
The exigencies of the State required a loan of l 2, 000,000, and, by 
way of compensation, the contributors to it were formed into a com- 
pany, enjoying a monopoly of the East India trade for the term of 
fifteen years. The Company is next referred to the four acts of Par- 
liament, by which its exclusive rights were successively renewed 
down to the year 1/80, from which it appears that the Company 
still continued to purchase its monopoly from the State ; but from 
that period it no longer paid in any way for its exclusive rights. In 
the meantime, by conquest and treaty, the Company became pos- 
sessed of great territorial revenue, and acts were passed for the pur- 
pose of giving the public a participation of the profits of its new 
jiossessions ; but other acts succeeded, for the purpose of relieving 
it from its engagements, on the ground that there were no such 
profits to share. For a continuation of its monopoly from 1781 
to 1791, the Company was to give -KM), (XX)/., besides three- 
fourths of the surplus profits of its whole concern; hut ‘ the 
united operation of all these acts, beginning the very year after your 
agreement with the public in 1/81, was to release you from all the 
obligations imposed upon you by that act, from your avowed inabi- 
lity to perform them ; to suspend the payment to Government of 
the duties upon your merchandise, from your admitted want of means 
to discharge them ; to enable you to take to yourself dividends out 
°f your capital, in the absence of all profits ; and, finally, to give 
you the power of borrowing money, by any means, to meet the 
desperate circumstances of your case. W e refer you to those acts 
for the proof of our allegations, and we state it to have been an in- 
tolerable grievance, that, without your having contributed the small- 
est consideration to the State since 1781, and notwithstanding your 
incapacity for managing your complicated concerns, so repeatedly 
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recorded in the statutes to which we have referred you, you were 
still permitted to exclude mis (the merchants and traders of these 
kingdoms) from all commercial intercourse with the East Indies.' 

* In addition to the reasons already urged why the Company 
should no longer continue to exclude others from trading to India, 
the extraordinary fact is stated, that it had itself, long since, ceased 
to carry on any trade with that country • since what it terms its 
f Indian commerce,’ bears no resemblance to commerce rightly 
understood. The principle of the exclusive commerce first granted 
to the Company, was an interchange of the productions of each 
country, for the advantage of both ; but when it became possessed 
of great territorial revenue, this principle was lost sight of ; its 
revenue increased, its commerce declined, and at length became 
totally extinct ; its numerous (loots bringing merely the produce of 
its Indian rent, without any return from this country j thus ex- 
cluding all real commercial intercourse between the two countries. 

* This, then, in truth, has been your Honourable Company’s Indian 
commerce: your ileets have annually sailed to India, not to bring 
home your rent, for there wa£ none to bring, but to negotiate, by 
loan from your own servants, a sufficient sum, at ten and twelve 
per cent, interest, to buy your Indian cargoes with. It is not to be 
wondered at, that^with such a competitor in commerce, the United 
States should have found it so conducive to their interest to resort 
to India. They have, by means of individual enterprise, and true 
commercial principles, established a great capital in India, and a 
great and beneficial Indian ti ado. with all the world $ whilst your 
Honourable Company’s inauspicious management of your concerns 
has only loaded you with debt, and whilst to us, the merchants and 
traders of this nation, and to us alone, India has been a forbidden 
land.’ 

The system on which its affairs have been managed is fatal to 
India, because the Company no longer carries there capital or 
commerce to stimulate its productive industiv; because it has 
become an absentee landlord, and will neither improve nor cultivate 
that country by commerce, nor permit others to do so. The system 
is ruinous to the Company, because, from the period of its institution 
up to 17(17, during which ir preserved its primitive mercantile cha- 
racter, it was always enabled to render some pecuniary assistance to 
the State j whereas, after that time, the* statute-book is loaded with 
acts to preserve it, by means of loans and indulgences, from perdi- 
tion. Thus the Company seems to be play ng a more currish part 
.than the dog in the manger ; for the hay, which he refused to yield 
to the hungry ox, afforded him a comfortable bed ; but the couch 
of the Honourable Company is so thickly matted with thorns and 
thistles, that it finds some difficulty in selecting an easy corner to 
repose upon. 

The address then represents the only true foundation of any new 
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agreement between the Company and the public to he one that 
should be conducive to the ad\ an (age of both ; that this is only to 
be derived from giving* the trading interests a share in Indian com- 
merce, and leaving such comma ce unshackled to the guidance of 
individuals ; that it is most unjust, as well as impolitic, to debar 
British merchants from the advantages of a perfectly free trade to 
India and China, while foreigners, by their own laws, and the con- 
nivance of the Company, are in full possession of them : thus pre- 
venting British capital and enterprise from reclaiming, and tor ever 
securing to the J^tate, that great and benelicial result, which the 
Company's limited means or mismanagement cannot secure, and 
which its monopoly has hitherto permitted to be entirely absorbed 
by foreigners. 

The principal arguments against the concessions of free trade, con- 
tained in three reports written by the Duectors in IHO'2, are, that 
disappointment and ruin are to be the infallible, and only returns to 
indi\ idual enterprise in this new commercial world , that ‘India, 
from its nature and constitution, can be no great consumer of the 
manufactures of this country ; that the prejudices and poverty of 
its population preclude the possibility of any greatly mcrea-cd con- 
sumption of the luxuries of our nation ;’ that the morality of the 
Indians will be injured by coming in contact with our commercial 
countrymen; and that, by manning our ships with inefficient 
mariners, for cheapness’ sake, we are to become the victims of per- 
petual misfortunes. These objections need only be stated; they re- ' 
quire no reply. This branch of trade, which had always been un- 
profitable, was not open to the country on the same terms as it bad 
been enjoyed by the Company. They could send out as many 
agents, and allow* as many persons to go to India, as they pleased. 
The traders to India ha\o no such choice. No British subject can 
settle in India without license from the Company , and this, after 
much trouble and perplexity, lias been sparingly granted. 

The duties on sonic of its mosi important productions were in- 
creased ; that on sugar had sometimes been even less than that on 
West Indian sugar, for in the year 1H0'2, the West Indians memo- 
rialized the legislature, and complained that the duty on Bast 
Indian sugar was lower than on W est Indian, and called for an 
equalization. After that time the duties on sugar from both countries 
remained very nearly the same, until 1NCJ, when the trade was 
about to be thrown open, and then an extra duty of ltto. per cent, 
was laid on sugar from the East. 

Thus taxed, and thus restricted, was the worst part of the Com- 
pany’s commerce thrown open to the enterprise of the country; and 
what has been the result is too well know'n to heed much further 
proof. One single fact may be sufficient. The exports of plain 
cotton goods have increased from about ‘200,000 yards, in 1614, to 
16,000,000 in ib c 20\ 
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The shameful abuse of the Company’s monopoly of the China 
trade was most ably exposed in the r Edinburgh Review,’ No. 78, 
where it is shown that, by the terms of their charter, the country 
was to be supplied with teas as cheaply as the markets on the 
Continent of Europe. How far this has been the case, may be seen 
by a reference to the prices, in 1823, at New York, Hamburgh, and 
the Company’s sale, viz. 



New York 
Prices. 

Hambuigh 

Prices. 


nipany’s 

Sale. 


A. d . 

.T. <1. S. 

d. .v. 

d. s. 

Bohea. . . . 

.0 s\.. 

..0 9 5-10 »0 

10 3-16.. 2 

5 2-10 

Congou. . . 
Cainpoi. . . 

.0 74. . 

..10 it l 

2 2 

(J a 2 

. . . 

..0 10 7-8 a 1 

H 3 

5 3-10 

Souchong. 

.1 M. 

..10 a 1 

-1 4 

1 7-10 

Twankay . 
Hyson Skin 

. — .. 

..15 a 1 

7 3 

4 (MO 

.1 

. . 1 5 j a 1 

7 3 

3 9-10 

Hyson 

.2 (1 .. 

..2 2 ft 2 

1 4 

5 4-10 


Taking the quantity of tea sold at the Company’s sales, the re- 
viewer shows that the sum paid for tea over and above the prices 
of New York and Hamburgh, amounts to 2,218,000/., besides this 
being nearly doubled by the operation of the ad valorem duty of fifi 
per cent. ; and he adds, ‘ We do not hesitate to affirm, that this is 
one of the most scandalous impositions to which any nation was 
ever subjected.’ ,* 

The country has felt the vast advantages of the worst part of the 
Company’s trade, delivered to it in all its bonds and shackles ; and 
if it becomes aware of the still greater benefits of a trade, which even 
these monopolists have contrived to render profitable, and still sub- 
mits to these unjust exactions for the support of the Company, surety 
it must be considered as subscribing money for the purpose of keep- 
ing in repair the tackle which suspends a millstone round its neck. 


We arc glad to perceive that several of our contemporaries have 
copied the two articles which have lately appeared in the * Mercury 
on this important subject. The editor of the f Cambrian 1 prefaces 
his last article with the following paragraph : 

* We insert in our fourth page a valuable letter on the subject of 
‘ Free Trade to India and China,’ winch we have taken from the 
‘ Liverpool Mercury,’ with the editors of which we agree in think- 
ing, that a subject of so much importance to the general interests of 
commerce ought to be taken up tliroughout the country, particularly 
now when it is known that the present Ministry are more favour- 
able to the principle than their predecessors. We hope to have it in 
our power hereafter to advert to the subject, as we observe a dis- 
position in Liverpool to keep the public attention alive j and we 
can have no doubtthat the Journals there will redeem the pledge 
which we observe is given, to furnish an exposition of the prejudi- 
cial effect of the East India Company’s monopoly, and of the benefits 
to be expected from a free trade with India.’ 
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To the Right Honourable Charles Grant , President of the Board of 
Trade. 

Sir, — I congratulate you on your recent appointment to your 
elevated station at the Board of Trade. It is a station which 
affords ample scope for the talents which von unquestionably pos- 
sess, but which, in their application to purposes of public utility, 
have not yet fulfilled the lavish promises of your youth. Circum- 
stances, some of them highly honourable to your public virtue and 
private feelings, have hitherto confined you to oflicial situations too 
limited or subordinate for the free and \igorous exercise of your 
powers. 

You have at length attained a station in which the most com- 
prehensive and active mind would find a boundless field for its 
efforts. You preside over the commerce of the greatest commercial 
nation in the world, and at a period the most critical of its mercant ile 
history. You ha\e succeeded two of the most able men that ever 
sat at the Board of Trade, and you have embarked with them in n 
glorious struggle of liberal principles and free trade, against pre- 
cedent, and prejudice, and the determined efforts of a bigoted faction 
to arrest the elastic energies of the country in the career of improve- 
ment. The acts which emanate from your Board affect the happi- 
ness of millions. From its close connection with those great com- 
mercial streams which will supply, in a more scanty or liberal 
measure, according to the wisdom of your administration, the 
luxuries of the rich, the comforts of the middle classes, and tin* v ery 
subsistence of the poor, you are, in a peculiar manner, responsible for 
your oflicial conduct to every individual in the kingdom , while there 
is not a nation in the great commercial community of the globe that 
will not sit in judgment on your acts, and regard you cither as its 
enemy or its friend. 

On taking the comprehensive survey that you will feel it your 
duty to take of our various commercial relations, and the different 
restrictions by which the natural current of our commerce is im- 
peded, there is nothing which 1 should conceive so calculated to arrest 
your attention, and till you at once with astonishment and dismay, 
as the nature of our position with respect to India and China. ^ on 
lin’d, in the lflth century, a company of traders, established in the 
reign of King William, loading with heavy restrictions the commer- 
cial intercourse of the rest of their countrymen, with sixty millions 
or more of their fellow-subjects in our Eastern empire ; prohibiting 
totally to their fellow-countrymen all communication with China, 
equal in population to the whole of Europe ; and precluding them 
not only from interfering with their own commercial operations, hut 
trom engaging in most lucrative branches of Eastern commerce, 
which they themselves do not pursue, but which foreigners are per- 
mitted to carry on, even from British ports. 
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Now, to use the words of the report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons upon this very subject — ‘ Whenever a question 
arises to grant or to withhold a permission to carry on unrestricted 
trade, with wha' ever part of the world, in whatever ships, and in 
whatever commodities, the burden of the proof rests upon those 
who propose to withhold their permission, or to impose the restric- 
tion. Restriction, being in itself an ev il, requires, as well for its 
continuance as its original imposition, a special political expediency 
to support it. This is a principle no less of justice and duty than 
of commerce and policy.’ 

Now, upon this indisputable principle, I would ask you, where 
can be found a justification of the continuance, for a single instant, 
of the restrictions 1 have alluded to 5 It is to k found neither in 
commercial policy nor political expediency, but only in that charter 
of the East India Company whi< h ought ne\ er to ha\ e been granted, 
and which happily expires in a very few years. To renew a 
charter containing such restrictions would be a dereliction of all 
those principles which have been so ably and manfully advocated 
by your predecessors, a mockery of all that has been lately professed 
in the chair which you now fill, and an unparalleled insult to the 
understanding and feelings of the British nation. I will not argue 
for the infraction of an existing charter, however impi evidently 
granted, nor although the conditions on which it was originally 
bestowed have been contemptuously violated, because it lias been 
renewed since that violation j but 1 can conceive of no services, 
either past or future, that could warrant the saciilice, at the shrine 
of the monopoly of the East India Company, of inteiests so varied 
and extensive as those which arc involved in the question of a fur- 
ther renewal of those exclusive privileges secured lo them by their 
charter. If acquisitions of territory and empire — too often, alas! the 
fruit of bloodshed and devastation, and of alioeilies which have left 
an indelible stain upon the page of our, history — if territory and 
empire thus acquired be entitled to reward, at least let that reward 
be granted in a form less ruinous and expensive than that of restric- 
tions tnd prohibitions, whit h lay a withering hand on the produc- 
tive industry of India, and circumscribe the commerce of Great 
Britain by a preposterous and artificial limit. 

That no great consideration is due to the Company, I think might 
readily be shown by a retrospect of its constant violations of its 
successive engagements with the public. It was stated by a member 
of parliament, in 1SP2, in a series of excellent letters, first published 
in the ' Liverpool Mercury/ (and which I should rejoice to see re* 
published at the present time,) that ‘had the Honourable Com- 
pany’s proposal of a participation on the part of the public, held out 
by the existing act, as the purchase of the monopoly , been realized, 
the public would, at this period, have received from it nine millions 
of money; that, on the contrary, the Honourable Company had 
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0 nce only, during the eighteen years which had elapsed of their 
agreement with the public, mule the annual payment of 500,000/.; 
and, within the same i eriod, namely, 1 H 10, it bad boi rowed 1’iom 
the public 1,500,000/. It was also stated, that the ( oinpanv had 
engaged, out of the ])rotits of the whole concern, to i educe its debt 
in India, then at eight millions, to two millions, whereas it had in- 
creased to thirty millions; that it had engaged, out of the profits of 
its whole concern, to reduce its bond debt in Knglaiul, namely, three 
millions, to one million and a half, whereas it had increased to .seven 
millions ; that it had engaged, out of the profits of its whole concern, 
to provide the enormous sum of twelve millions as a guarantee fund 
for its India stock, and to which fund not a tarthing lud been paid. 
It was obs rved by the same member, that only one of the numerous 

appropriations of its profits under tin* act of I7!W, wliuh the Ho- 
nourable Company had ever carried into execution, (but this lie 
admitted had been done with exemplary punctuality ,) was the pay- 
ment to themselves of ten per cent, as divided upon their capital 
stock- lie stated that in IKK), the Honourable Company came to 
Parliament with a statement that they were deficient m no less a 
sum than *2, OSS, 1)4 8/. to meet the expenditure of that year, and in 
urging their petition on that occasion, they staled, by way of appeal 
to the compassion of the public, tbit they bad actually lost, that 
year, in ships and cargoes, by accidents of the sea. 1 , '202,5.5s/. 

They obtained upon this pica a loan of 1 500,000/. Horn the na- 
tion, and they took to themselves, accnidnrj t<> thru niHoni, a di - 
vidrnd of 10 per rant, upon lluur utpital Hock, out oj Hu piofiis oj 
the whole concern.' 


He added, ‘ that those profits were appropriated, hv the act of 1/03, 
to the payment of their own div idends, the public, and their i minors; 
yet that the experience of eighteen years had shown, that in no year 
had they paid any thing to the public, or to their creditors, while in 
every year, and ui all years, th v had taken eaie to pay to themselves 
a dividend of 10 per cent, upon theii stock. 


Little, however, as it appears the Mast India Company deserves 
its charter, it cannot, of eoiir c, he infnngcd upon without the « on- 
sent of that body; but there arc two obstacles to the beneficial in- 
fluence of the intercourse of Hreaf Britain and India, so power u 
and so injurious, that I trust you will spare no ellorts to < f c< t t u ir 
removal. The first is, the heav y duty on the imports of hast India 
sugar, which operates, as lias been clearly shown, in restricting the 
commerce between the two countries, precisely a, an equivalent 
duty on the export of our manufa< lures to India would do. 1 say 
nothing at present of the effect of tin, duty in encouraging slavery 
itself hi a Christian eountry-a sufficient argument tor its reduc- 
tion: but 1 would ask, how e.ui we, in common justice to the ex- 
tensive country we have brought by force under our dominion and 
protection, and with whose long established manufactures we hav 
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essentially interfered, both at home and abroad — how can we, in 
common justice, lay a paralyzing hand on the productive industry of 
India, and, by the imposition of an extravagant duty on one of her 
great staple productions, divert the labour of her population out of 
its natural channel, and erect an artificial barrier to her intercourse 
with England ? 

The other obstacle to which I allude, is the difficulty, or rather 
the impossibility, of residing in India ad libitum , and purchasing a 
property in her soil. Is it possible that the interior of India can ever 
become so completely civilized, that the productive powers of her 
soil can be fully developed, or the manufacture of her raw productions 
adequately improved, if you deter the inhabitants of this country from 
settling down there with their capitals, identifying themselves with 
her interests, and looking to her as their home, and the home of 
their children’s children for generations to come ? 

If we want to cultivate Canada, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, or the 
Cape of Ciood Hope, we endeavour to root Englishmen in the soil, 
by giving them grants of land, where they and their remotest des- 
cendants may settle in their adopted country. If w r e wish to do jus- 
tice to the resources of Ireland, and introduce a better system of 
internal polity, we raise an outcry against absentees , and while we 
are unwilling to compel residence by legislative enactments, we re- 
gret that the moral considerations which appear to us imperative, arc 
so unavailing with the great landholders, in inducing them to settle 
on their Irish estates, and to diffuse around them the industry, the 
comforts, the social and agricultural improvements, the physical 
blessings and moral benefits, which we expect would follow ; vet, 
with an enlightened regard for the interests of India, consistent only 
with the spirit with which, in our character ‘ of conquerors and so- 
vereigns,’ in which we swept from their thrones, and courts, and 
palaces, and reduced into the list of pensioners on the East India 
Company, the various princes and potentates who were seated in 
every part of llindoostan, with all the population and consumption 
that surrounded their great establishments; with an enlightened 
regard to India, in that country we sever the capitalist from the 
soil, and forcibly prevent the growth of those natural attachments 
and stimulants to improvement which in other parts of the world we 
so sedulously and expensively cherish, and from which we justly 
expect, in the ordinary progress of society, the most extensive and 
permanent results. 

I trust, Sir, you will make it evident, that if these obstacles are 
permitted to remain, it is not want of your strenuous efforts to re- 
move them. They form the greatest restrictions which now exist 
on the commerce of Great Britain; and you will ill discharge the 
duties of your responsible official situation if you overlook or neglect 
them. Their removal w ould create a demand for our manufactures, 
that might ultimately employ the whole Irish population; and thus 
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some compensation might at length be made to the two 1110 0. injured 
countries under the British throne. 

Wiih regard to India, you must possess something of an hereditary 
interest in her welfare for ypur venerable father, though connected 
with the system of the East India Company, was a sincere and zealous 
friend of the Indian population. 

As a Christian, too, I am persuaded it would afford you heartfelt 
satisfaction to assist in diffusing through that extensive country the 
blessings of civilization and Christianity. It is not given von to 
emulate in his own bright path the splendid and devoted efforts’ of the 
excellent Heberj but it is given you to throw all jour olliciul weight 
in favour of that system of Indian administration width shall open to 
India the widest door for the admission of all the benefits to be 
derived from intercourse with Great Jirilain. 

Now, all the best informed and most competent judges, to whose 
opinions I have had access, assert, without hesitation, that the dis- 
couragements at present opposed to the settlement of Englishmen 
in India, and the impossibility which exists of fixing 1 heir capital in 
her soil, are quite among the strongest obstacles to her civ ilization, 
and to the effectual dissemination of the Gospel among her popula- 
tion. The view which the public take of the duties of jour olliee, 
and the estimate they have formed of your character, will lead them 
to expect from you, notwithstanding some natural adhesion of here- 
ditary prejudice in favour of the East India Company, a prompt and 
resolute determination to place the intercourse of Grout Mritaiu and 
India on the footing most conducive to the real, substantial, per- 
manent interests of both countries. II you decline lliis honoiuable 
olliee, demanded not less imperatively by policy than by justice, 
jour successors will reap that rice harvest, of a nation’s gratitude 
which it is now in your power to secure, and that still higher and 
more enduring reward — the consciousness ot having, by the upright 
and manly discharge of the duties of the (hair jou lill, conferred on 
India and the lirilish Isles a blessing ol which our latest posterity 
nui alone estimate the extent, 

A British Miirciia.vt. 

Liverpool, October, 1 8 ^ 27 • 
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Description of Futteiipoor Sikri. 


f We mentioned last week the Governor-General’s having visited 
Futteiipoor Sikri on his way to llhurtpoor ; wc have since been in- 
debted to a correspondent in his Lordship’s suite for the following 
ndtiee of the remains of that place : “ Of the city of Futteiipoor 
Sikri, which was built by Akber, and appears never to have been of 
very great extent, little now exists, except a mass of ruins, enclosed 
within walls equally decayed. The northern portion, formed of a 
series of low hills, is covered by the relies of Akber’s Palace, and 
the Dergah, or Shrine, of Sheikh Sellim Chishti, the saint, whose 
prayers and surpassing,' piety procured the monarch the much coveted 
blessing of a son and successor. 

“ The palace of the Emperor consists of a succession of buildings, 
scattered o\er a considerable extent of ground, and presents nothing 
grand or striking. The ditferent structures are all on a very small 
scale, and apparently little adapted to an imperial residence. Many 
of them, however, are of peculiar construction, and the ornamental 
architecture is elaborate and cm ions. They are especially worthy 
of notice, as marking an era in the arts in India, and indicating the 
transition about to take place from the genuine Hindoo to the Indo- 
IVvsic, or Sarcenic style of building. Indian architecture combines 
rudeness and delicacy in a peculiar manner. The edilices are bu.lt 
in square massive blocks, where strength depends upon the quantity 
of matter less than upon its disposition. .Some of the roots at F ut - 
teh poor Sikri are formed of immense slabs of stone, laid, without 
beams, from wall to wall ; others are formed of similar slabs laid 
aslope, and meeting in the centre as in a pitched roof. The door 
and window -fiames are all square, the buildings angular, and sink 
columns as occur are short and ponderous; combined with this 
Cyclopean style, if it may be so termed, there is extreme delicacy 
and minuteness in detail, and the walls and cornices are covered 
with scrolls and llovvers of an almost m'cwscopic delineation, ami 
most complex and laborious execution. In the budding immediately 
adjoining, a wholly different si)le prevails, and the shrine of the 
saint, with its ca ved arches, corridors, cupolas, and minarets, cor- 
responds with the general character of Mohammedan architecture 
as it occurs throughout l'ersia, whence it seems to have been im- 
ported, in full perfection, into lliudoostan by the Mogul princes, and 
especially Akber’s predecessor, lloomayoon. 

“ The Dergah of Sheikh Chishti is, perhaps, the finest specimen 
of Mohammedan architecture in India. 1 1 is situated on the summit 
of a hill, from the brow of which a lofty gateway, to which a long 
flight of steps ascends, commands a distant view of the Taj on one 
side, and Jihurtpoor on the other. Like all buildings of this de- 
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scription, it is a quadrangular enclosure ; but it is much more than 
the usual extent, measuring about 500 feet from wall to wall. 
The court within the enclosure is paved with stone ; an arcaded* 
verandah extends round three sides ,- whilst that opposite to the main 
entrance is occupied by the tombs of the family and descendants of 
the saint. His ow'n tomb is a low building of white marble, pro- 
jecting into the centre of the square } the walls and windows of the 
shrine arc carved with the greatest delicacy, like net-work or lace, 
and a screen, curiously wrought with mother-of-pearl, protects the 
marble sarcophagus within irom profane approach. The memory 
of the Sheikh is still held in great veneration, and many persons 
come daily in pilgrimage to his shrine. The) tie small threads, or 
offer llowers on the tomb, making, at the same time, presents to 
the khadims, or servants, of the establishment 5 and they anticipate 
that the saint’s intercession will procure them health, or longevity, 
or children, or whatever may be the object of their desires. Hindoos 
form a full proportion of the pilgrims ; and it is a curious circum- 
stance, that a similar superstition invests the sepulchial monuments 
of the Taj with imaginary sanctity ; offerings of alike character, and 
with similar objects, being presented, especially by Hindoos, at the 
tombs of the despot Shah Johan, and the lovely light of his harem.” 
—Government Gazette. 


Affairs of Ava and tiib JIirmksj: Empire. 

Wr, have been favoured with the following pai liculars, extracted 
irom piivate correspondence, which give a Irightlul picture of the 
horrors of liunnan conquest. The document relating to the in- 
tended monopoly of the trade will be perused wi‘li interest by our 
merchants. 

‘Mr. Sarhies has probably learnt in Calcutta the good effects of 
monopolies, on those in whose favour they are eie.it ed ; and he lias 
taken lather a bold step in attempting to annul tin* provisions of a 
treaty of peace in bis own favour, though it is not impossible that 
it may bear any construction put upon it ll is not to be expected 
that our (iovernment will agiee to the guaranUe ol a man who is 
"ell known to be possessed of little or no pmpcitv, to say nothing 
°f the impertinence of his interferem e, wlikli, if he weic a Ihilish 
subject, might place him in an unpleasant situation. JVibap-, the 
best wav of defeating his object, would he to give tin 1 Hurmese 
Government the time tliev icqieie as a favour, hut with the ex- 
press condition that the trade should be op< 11, as .stipulated by tin* 
treaty j if they persist in a monopoly, era omagement might be 
given to A inkers t Town, which would, in a gioat measure, defeat 
their object. 

‘ Some of our contemporaries have considered the measures of the 

Y 2 
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Burmese Government as likely to lead to another war. We doubt 
much whether so costly an experiment will be again tried, nor is it 
dear that the re-occupation of some of our posts within the Bur- 
mese territory would induce that people to oppose us. It would 
more probably cause a strict adherence to the terms of the treaty. 
One thing is quite clear, that the Burmese have got plenty of 
loopholes in the commercial parts of the treaty, through which 
they have botli cunning and inclination to creep, and therefore the 
importance of the settlement of Amherst to secure to us the trade 
of Pegu is more apparent, than when we thought the good faith of 
the Burmese might be trusted. 

‘Rangoon, March 0, 1827- 

‘ I believe you have been informed of the various changes which 
have taken place in this quarter, but 1 will nevertheless contribute 
my mite in this way, as 1 know you feel interested in what concerns 
these brutes of Burmese. 

* On the 2d ultimo, the Taliens who occupied the post at Tack- 
allie were seen to be seized with a sudden panic, and to take to 
their boats without any apparent cause ; but on the following morn- 
ing, some hundreds of Burman boats were seen coming round the 
point, and which had forced (he Talien Stockade at Panalang on 
the preceding day : onr information therefore w ith regard to the 
strength of the,, Burmese, and their inability to bring any force into 
the field before the rains, was incorrect ; for we have at least 
12,000 or 14,000 men in and about Bangoon alone. Since the 
arrival of these reinforcements the poor Taliens have been driven 
from every point, and 5000 have arrived in our possession with 
Mauat at their head : hundreds of their children arc now selling in 
Rangoon at 10 rupees per head, and the work of exterminating 
the race of Taliens is going on briskly , by decapitating the men by 
dozens. I saw the Karvon chief Maongbvo hung in quarters the 
other day, with the male part of his family dead by his side, con- 
sisting of his son, son-in-law, and four or five more of his rela- 
tions : lie had reached the coast in the vicinity of the Elephant, 
but could not get a boat to convey him to Amherst. Such is the 
disgusting state of affairs here at present. Perhaps you are not 
aware that Moung- tba-ga-doo, the Myosugi of Prome, Moungho, 
the Myosugi of Pandaong, and also the Shewcdoung Myosugi, have 
all been beheaded as triends of the English. 

* Sarkies arrived here on the Pith ultimo in high glee, with the 
King’s order in his pocket for a general monopoly of the produce 
of this country, stipulating on his part, that as he could do any 

thing he liked with , he would meet with no difficulty in 

putting off the payment of the third instalment fot one year, and 
that if interest was demanded, he (Sarkies) would guarantee the 
payment of it : such a monopoly would surely be a downright op- 
position to the 9th article of the Treaty of Yandaboo. I send you a 
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copy of Mr. Lainc’s representations in the Lootno, which will give 
you more correct information than my version of it. 

‘ The- following is a translation of a representation made hv Air. 
Laine, merchant in Ava, to the Beerdy ke on the subject of the mo- 
nopoly of the timber and other produce of the -Burma n empire, then 
about to be granted to Mr. Sarkies. 

* The consequences of Mr. Sarkies’s monopoly are : 1. To compel 
all foreign mere hunts to quit the country , as they will !ia\ e no means 
of making returns. l 2. To increase the price of foreign goods at 
least two-fold. 3. To reduce the price of country produce to less 
than qne-half : for instance, a quant it \ of timber, <xc. whi< li can now 
be exchanged for four chests of foreign cloths, will not reali/.e more 
than one chest : as there will be no competition, of course In* will 
make his own terms, and the re\enue will consequently be reduced 
in proportion. 

‘I am informed that before the war the King received for one ) ear’s 
import duties ‘25, (KM) pieces of cloth. It this monopoly is allowed, 
f will guarantee that his Majesty’s revenue from that source will 
not exceed one-third of ‘25,000 pieces of cloth. A similar expe- 
riment was tried in one of the Spanish province s. 'The ( *<»\ eminent 
for a sum of money ga\ e the whole trade of the prov i n< e to an indi- 
vidual : the consequence was, that in four years the revenue fell hi 
low as not to cover the expense of collecting ; the province bet nine 
depopulated, and eventually the contractor found himself unable to 
pay the amount of his engagement , and at this time the ( lovcrnmcnt 
arc offering tracts of land to any foreigners who will choose to accept 
of them. 

‘ It is not my intention to find fault with any arrangement, without 
proposing another, which will he more likely to answer the purpose 
intended. 

* Ilis Majesty’s order, as recorded in the hooks of the Beerdy ke, 
mentions the terms upon wlnth he grants to Mr. Sarkies the ex- 
clusive privilege of purchasing the country produce, to be : 

‘ 1. That he (Mr. Sarkies) engages to make use of his mil uenee 
with Sir Archibald Campbell to induic the British (.ov eminent to 
put off the payment of the debt for one year upon interest, and that 
lie will, from his own private funds, pay this interest. 

‘The Kce Woon Mcu also informs me that Mr. Sarkies has gua- 
ranteed to the King that he will, without the assistance ot Ambas- 
sadors from this Court, persuade the Bengal (on eminent to allow 
the debt to remain at interest for one year. Ibis, indeed, as the 
Kee Woon expresses it, “ is a most complete thing , so much #o, 
that if I was not certain of Mr. Sarkies s ulcer inability to fulfil this 
engagement, I would not presume to offer a single word iqioii the 
subject, but quietly ship off the remainder of my goods to some other 
Country. 

‘ In the first place, I beg to observe, that there is a possibility of 
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his failing in the pecuniary part of his agreement : for, although I 
know very little of him, or his circumstances, except from common 
report, I should feel very insecure if I were dependent upon him for 
the payment of a quarter of the sum which he has there stipulated 
to pay. 

‘ In the second place, his presuming to say that any British officer, 
much less the (ommander of the British forces in this country, 
would, by any act of his, assist in the destruction of the fortunes of 
his countrymen, appears to me so palpable a piece of effrontery, 
that I shall not be surprised if he promises the restoration of the 
ceded provinces. 

‘ The treaty of Yandaboo expressly mentions a sum of money to 
be paid in a certain period. 'There is no article in that treaty that if 
the money cannot be piocured at the time specified, an extension of 
credit will be given, by this (im eminent paying the interest; theie- 
fore the opinion that hai lound it*. way into the Council Chamber, 
that ‘ interest is a legal tender for the principal,’ is a fallacy to 
cllect this object the treaty must be altered ; and as the framers of 
that treaty were the representaliv cs of their respective (iovernmenls, 
it can only be effected by people vested with the same powers, ll 
follows therefore that Mr. Narkies’s engagements toeairy this point 
without Ambassadors is not to be depended upon. 

‘What I propose is, that 1 may be allowed to goto Rangoon, and 
lay the business before the merchants there ; and if they agree toil 
(which I think they will,) a company may be foimedfor the purpose 
of paying the interest of the debt; by which plan the money may he 
raised without destruction to the commercial interests of the country 
and injury to individuals ; and (iovcniment, instead of depending 
upon an individual whose circumstances, to say the least, are ex- 
tremely doubtful, would have the security of a number of merchants 
of known properly.’ — Bengal I la > leant. 


Capk Commission k us at tiik Marin nrs. 

Tin; subjoined extract of a letter from the Mauritius of 12th 
October last, will interest and amuse our readers. We hope to keep 
them informed of the proceedings of the Commissioners sent to that 
island : 

Mauritius, October 12, 1826. 

‘ I am growing somewhat tired of the Mauritius, for to have 
decent air in it one is obliged to live in the country in solitude ; 
though fortunately the town does not present any thing in the shape 
of society to make this very distressing. The climate is extremely 
agreeable, and perhaps the most healthy in the world. There is less 
disease in it, though a man is, no doubt, sooner worn out than in one 
colder. For some time nothing was talked or thought of here but 
the taking of the Portuguese ship by the Commodore, the change 
jn the heads of departments, and the expectation of the CominiV 
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sloners from the Cape. These men had been figured in the imagina- 
tions of the people as altogether extraordinary, merely because their 
powers and duties were extraordinary or unknown. A man who got 
a clout in the head, or another who got his estate taken from him, a 
third who paid too much taxes, a fourth who could either not sell )'iis 
sugar, or get the money for it when sold, all waited to ha\e their 
injuries and grievances redressed In these extraordinary men. The 
limn in the clouds, of course, notonlj saw the ship a couple of hun- 
dred of miles before she reached the island, but could distinguish the 
Commissioners ; and when she came in, not onlv all the town, but 
all the island, assembled to see them land. The Israelites never 
expected more from the mountain with so nnu h anxiety, and the 
slaves, running through he streets, er.ed out they were all lire from 
the moment the soil was tombed In a Commissioner’s loot. No 
one of them could, of coiii-c, he less than seven feet high, or have 
an unblanehed hair upon his he, id. What w,n the astonishment of 
this immense multitude, when a very little and very merry -looking 
young lad, of about twenty -two, jumped out of the boat, and was 
hailed as Mr. Commissioner Blair. frntiuiunt moult s. An uvalam lie 
from their mountain would not have astonished them so nnu h. W as 
this the head that was to redress all grievance^, and ‘ wipe theteais 
olF all faces,’ make men honest, and women vnluoiis, uheie hone ly 
and virtue had been so long c\ploded from sot id v 5 One man 
could not help saying, that if hew etc to administer flic oath ofoflnr 
to the lad, he should feel obliged to ask him whether he had vet 
learned the nature of an oath or not. Of course, alter litis the peo 
pic* began to think the Commission a bug-hear , foi’if the Binish 
Covernment had meant it ollici wbe, older and longer men than 
this would have been sent out. Mr. I51.ur is, however, a line lad, of 
pleasing manners and good talents, and it lit* lias any thing to do, 
will probably do it as well as old. r and longer men. 

‘ Alajor Colebrook came next, -omevvlial, oldci and taller, Ihoitgli, 
ot course, a boy and a dvvaif to wbal tlie people had expiated. Ib- 
is said to be a mail of talent, and lie (eilainly looks b. Mi. Bigpe 
is not to leave the Cajie for some tune, and, piobably, the whole i , 
intended to be nothing more than a quietus for the lloevof ( om- 
inous, and a source of patronage to Ministers. It il is h>, ii ought 
not to be so : for there is in this little' colony an immense deal to he 
done, that might be very easily done by men of ahilibe-. to see the 
evil and suggest the remedies. The Courts of .lu-the lure are an 
abomination • and the laws themselves me a curse upon llw jieople. 
But.you have nothing to do with the laws and Commissioners ( »f 
Mauritius j and unless you can send lione.t men, or Kngland send 
honest judges, you had perhaps better have nothing. 

If the good folks at the Mauritius had heard of this same Com- 
missioners’ Heport on the ease of Air. Bishop Burnet, their expecta- 
tions would have been less sanguine. The fact is, the Commission 
is nothing more nor less than a clumsy contrivance to deceiv e the peo- 
ple, and screen the arbitrary acts of certain great men from inquiry. 



^Iedico-Botanicai* Society of London. 

Tiie first meeting of the eighth session of the Medico-Botanical 
Society of London, was holden on Friday evening, the l‘2th of Oc- 
tober/ 1 S 27 , at the Society’s apartments, No. 3‘2, Sachville-street, 
Piccadilly ; Sir James M'Grigor, M.D., F.ll.S., K.G.S., President, 
in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting holden in July having been read, 
sev eral presents to the Society were announced, amongst which 
were fifty-si v pounds of the seed of Argemone Mexicana, a mild 
purgative, from Mr. Huggins, of Nevis; about thirty pounds of 
the seed of Genista Tinctoria, from the Kev. Mr. Smirnove, a plant 
used by the Russians as a cure for hydrophobia ; Ainslie s Materia 
Medica, from the Court of Directors of the East India Company ; a 
large collection of ‘ Dissertations,’ from Professor Thunbcrg, f 
Upsal, kv. kc. Several Fellows were admitted by the President ; 
the Marquis of Lansdowne was elected an Honorary Fellow, and 
the Marquis of Donegal, Admiral Earl of Northesk, the Viscount 
do TIabayna, the Count Mendelsloh, Sir (ierard Noel, &c. were 
elected Fellows ; Sir Anthony Carlisle, Sir Thomas Bowser, Dr. 
Burnett, Mr. Soane, Nc. were proposed as Fellows. 

't he Director (Mr. Frosi) then delivered the annual oration, which 
he commenced by showing the advantages derivable from the ex- 
tended sphere of the Society, and its use to the medical otlicers of 
the army and navy. He then pointed out the salutary effects that 
would accrue from the regulations relative to the study of botany 
by them, instituted by Sir James M‘G rigor, Director-General of the 
Army Medical Board. He condoled with the Society on the loss 
it had sustained in the death of the Duke of York, and congratu- 
lated the meeting on the Duke of Clarence's acceptance of the 
office of patron, and on the warm interest his royal highness was 
pleased to take in their welfare. lie recalled to their memory the 
handsome expressions which the Duke of Wellington had made use 
of on being elected an Honorary Fellow, and, enumerating the va- 
rious occurrences which had taken place during the past year, con- 
cluded by congratulating the Society on its steady and progressive 
increase. 

On the motion of Sir John.S. Lillie, seconded by M. C. Friend, 
lieutenant, R.N., F.R.S., it was proposed, that the oration should 
be printed and distributed amongst the members; and that the 
thanks of the meeting should be given to Mr. Frost for the, same. 
A letter from the King of Bavaria, to Mr. Yosy, the secretary for 
foreign correspondence, couched in the most handsome terms, was 
read. Also a notice, offering a reward of ‘25 L, or a gold medal of 
equal value, for an accurate description of the plant yielding the 
luyfrli, and which is merely supposed to be the produce of the 
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• Amyris Kataf.’ After some remarks from the president, assuring 
the members of the constant interest lie took in the welfare of the 
Society, and pointing out the steps he had taken and would take 
for the promotion of its objects, the meeting was adjourned to Fri- 
day evening, the 9th of November. 

The room, which was crowded to excess, was decorated with a 
numerous collection of shrubs and flowers, amongst which were the 
piigo, the tan, and date palms ; the tea tree, the akee tree, dracon- 
tium pertusum, ficus rcligiosa, mimosa sen-dtiva, a new species of 
cassia, laurus benzoin, &c. &c, 


Superstition among the Malays. 

The following curious narrative, furnished us by a friend, wc 
hope will be amusing to our readers, as it is illustrative of that 
superstition which is so prevalent among Malays : 

‘ It was on a gloomy October afternoon, while riding at anchor in 
our little bark under shelter, among the Lada Islands, in conse- 
quence of the boisterous weather which we had experienced during 
several days, that, for want of sufficient recreation on board, I 
stepped into my boat, accompanied by four men of our crew, and a 
Malay of the neighbouring island of Langkawee, for the purpose of 
having a cruise among the many islets and rocks of which this 
group principally consists. 

' Having the current mostly in our favour, we were carried rapidly 
round several rocky and perforated islets, the grotesque appearance 
ot which was much increased by deep and dark caverns, formed in 
most of them, and in the recesses of which the waves broke their 
lurious course like the roaring of distant thunder. My attention 
had been for sometime occupied by the scenery around, when I 
observed the Malay, who steered the boat, displaying marks of per- 
plexity ; with an unsteady and trembling band he handled the tiller, 
mid his else healthy brown complexion assumed an ashy colour. 
‘Arc you ill?’ inquired I, f O no, tuan,' replied he, with a timid 
voice 5 * but, tuan,’ continued he, after a little pause, ‘ you are, per- 
haps, not aware that the place where we are at present is the abode 
of a mighfy evil spirit, who, in the shape of a hideous monster, 
uniting the horrid compound of a man, a crocodile, and a large 
snake, seizes and devours all living beings, and particularly the 
Orang Malaias, who dare approach yonder dark caves.’ Scarcely 
had niy Malay friend uttered these words, when, unexpectedly and 
with great rapidity, our boat was carried into one of these dark 
gaping dens. 

' Had I been born an Ilellenian^and the time some thousand years 
hack, no doubt I should have thought myself to be in a fair way of 
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paying a visit to Tartarus : the hissing of the black waters on which 
our bark floated at this moment was not unlike to that of Styx, and 
the farther we were carried into this gloomy .abode, and the more it 
peemed like our approaching the throne of Pluto, the less hope did 
I entertain of seeing the sun again ; and, in fact, I prepared myself 
to deliver over my shadow to the grave ferryman. Instead, how- 
ever, of coming to an interview with master Charon, the ferocious 
Cerberus, or other of the inhabitants of the infernal region, we expe- 
rienced some very unpleasant blows from long-winged animals 
flying round us. 

‘ The chevalier de. la triste figure would certainly have thought 
that the harpies had commenced their attack on him : a host of 
large bats, however, I soon discovered (hem to be, who, by their 
shrill chirping, it appealed, were as little disposed to be disturbed 
in their solitary dwelling, as we were to pay them a visit, and to be 
saluted in a manner so ungentle. 

‘The cracking of an oar, which accidentally broke, finally roused 
the long-winged inhabitants; their inhaimonious sounds increased 
so much, that I was hardly able to distinguish the feeble voice of 
Ismael, my Malay companion, whom, poor fellow, it appeared our 
chirjiiug adversaries made their select object of attack; with a 
groaning as if in agony of death, he called on the holy prophet in 
this emergency. 

‘ After having struggled awhile against hats and rocks, the velo- 
city of the current in this subterraneous canal abated. We weir 
gently carried into .1 basin formed by perpendicular craggy rocks, 
which were all undermined to a great depth, apparently by the con- 
stant circular agitation of the water. 

‘ Alla tuan,' said Ismael, sighing deeply, ‘ Alla tuan,’ continued 
lie, somewhat recovered from his panic, ‘ 1 entreat you, in the name 
of Mohammed the holy prophet, to leave this dreadful place without 
delay, as otherwise we shall fall a sacrifice to the voracity of the 
gigantic monster which, it is well known to all the people at Lang- 
kawee, inhabits the depth of this very basin; and, let me tell you, 
that many a worthy fisherman of our village has been carried off by 
the monster to this frightful abode, falling a victim to his insatiable 
appetite. If Alla (continued he) should grant us a safe return, I 
will relate to you what stratagem the vile wretch resorted to for the 
gratification of his cannibal propensity.’ JJy this time large drops 
of sweat became visible 011 the poor fellow’s face, evidently the pro- 
duction of his terror; and myself, tired with the lasting circumvolu- 
tion of our boat, we contrived, ill the best possible manner, to work 
the boat back through the same passage through which we h;uJ 
made our entrance. 

‘ Having come once more inclose contact with our first trouble- 
some friends the bats, one of them, unfortunately this time, suspended 
itqell Irom the hair of Ismael’s forehead, flapping with its wings bis 
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face with great indifference ; from which incom enienec he was, how- 
ever, soon disengaged by my assistance, which he implored on this 
occasion by calling out, in great distress, ‘ tolong tolong la sidikit 
tuau ;’ we reached the open sea again. 

< Now, tuan/ resumed Ismael, when at some distance from the place 
of our adventure, turning his face, which by this time had resumed 
part of its natural hue, to that quarter, and easting back to it a look 
of defiance and suspicion ; ‘ now, Sir, what means do you suppose 
the vile antbropophagus employed to induce my poor countrymen 
to resort to bis den for the purpose of making them a prey to his 
insatiable stomach. To be always abundantly supplied with human 
flesh,’ continued he, ‘the wretch lived on the hooks of the fishermen 
who frequented these quarters, a mod delicious fish, with golden 
tins. This stratagem, as you may easily imagine, not only enticed 
a multitude of people to resort to the place with the view of catch- 
ing that valuable aquatic animal, but it also possessed the peculiar 
quality of rendering those who used it for food enormously corpulent ; 
a property well calculated to gratify both his lavcuous hunger and 
palate. 

i W henever now the r e was a fair opportunity for the execution of 
his vile desire, the monster generally upset a boat which he knew 
contained two or three individuals ot a bulky nature , and the late ot 
the poor wretches w'as soon decided. Long,’ resumed my now 
talkative friend, after a little pause, ‘lud these depredations been 
carried on, when due of our lbijahs resolved to try whether it was 
practicable to annihilate the monster. He tabncaied, for that pur- 
pose, a very large hook, which he .suspended on a cable bom the 
fore j) irt of a prow, large enough to prevent it Irmu being upset by 
the monster ; for a bait he fixed aiat bullaJoon iL. but how strangely 
was the Rajah deceived \ Satan himsell muld not have done it belter. 
Instead of the monster being caught by the duet, the latter was 
caught by the monster ! When the hook had been let down some 
fathoms deep into the water, the monster, instead ot seizing the bait 
with his mouth, very cunningly took it into his arms, in a way that 
nothing might hurt him, and then slowly moving toward die dark 
cavern, where the nasty hats gave me this scratch, (ot the effect ot 
which certainly the poor fellow bore visible maiks across his nasal 
organs,) the monster rushed suddenly into that dark abode, towing 
the prow after him with a loud and fright till laughter, and in a 
moment all disappeared. 

‘The Rajah’s attendants, in two remaining boats, got so f.iglitened 
that they hastened away with all possible speed irom the spot, and 
never a human being ventured near the place since it happened. I 
am certain,’ added Ismael, in conclusion ot the story, ‘ that when I 
come home my friends won’t believ e me when I tell diem our adven- 
ture of to-day, unless they are convinced by the evidence my nose 
hears/ which by this time had increased considerably in size. Orien- 
tal Observer. 
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Calcutta School Society. . , 

.A meeting was recently held, in Calcutta, at the house of 
Gopee Mohun Deb, in Sobha Bazar, for the distribution of the 
prizes awarded to the most meritorious pupils of the schools under 
the control of the School Society. The whole number of the 
scholars amounts to about two thousand ; of these?, fourteen hun- 
dred had been previously examined, and above two hundred had 
been selected for reward. 'Jhcse were assembled in a spacious 
apartment attached to the Baboo’s dwell’ ng. The Honourable Sir 
Charles Grey, the President of the Society, and several European 
ladies and gentlemen, were present, as were Maharaja Baidyanath 
Rai, and a number of Native gentlemen. The prizes, consisting of 
books, were distributed by Mr. Hare, the Secretary to the Society, 
and some of the classes were examined in Bengalee and English 
by different individuals present. Their progress in both afforded 
considerable satisfaction. The examination concluded with some 
specimens of English recitation, poetic and dramatic j in the latter, 
the quarrels between Edward and Warwick, and between Brutus and 
Cassius, were delivered with an energy and feeling, that showed 
the juvenile declaimcrs to be fully masters of the sentiments 
expressed. The progress that has been made in Calcutta, during 
the last three to four years, in the important business of Native 
education, is highly gratifying. Whilst feelings long cherished re- 
ceive that attention to which they are entitled, and liberal facilities 
have been afforded for the prosecution of those studies which have 
been hitherto the objects of local veneration, the interest of the peo- 
ple has been awakened for the due cultivation of their vernacular 
language, and the acquirement of that of the ruling authority. -The 
dialect of Bengal will not much longer be left in the rude and un- 
settled condition of an unwritten tongue, and a familiar knowledge 
of the best English writers, in every department, may be rendered 
the means of providing the Bengalee language with an invaluable 
store of literature and science. This power of enriching the one 
with the treasures of the other is now in the possession of many 
young men of great promise, and we are satisfied it will be not uo- 
profitably enjoyed. The progress made in their studies by the youth 
of Calcutta, is, however, not more the subject of congratulation, 
than the enlightened interest taken by so many of their seniors 
in their education* The minds of the most respectable members 
of the Jfativc community seem now fully alive to the importance of 
intellectual improvement ; and individuals of distinguished r^nk, 
affluence, merit, and attainments, readily afford their countenance to 
occasions which, like the present, cannot fail to extnte Emulation, 
anti Wist ensure success , — Government Gazette.' 



Amherst Town, on tiie Bukmax Coast. 


S IR> — The harbour of Amherst has been so fully described in \our 
columns, and so ably laid down in the chart of Captain Spiers, that 
it calls for no further remark. 1 have the satisfactionf however, to 
state that, during my stay there, no less than nine ships rode safely 
at anchor, within two hundred yards of the shore, nor was any 
serious accident experienced by any of them, either in their entrance 
or departure. The greatest draught of water amongst them was 
seventeen and a half feet, and the smallest fifteen feet. One serious 
objection was early urged against the settlement, that the supply of 
water was not only inadequate, but of bad quality. The experience 
of nearly a whole year has fully proved that there is no foundation 
for such an apprehension : water is found every where, within six 
or seven feet of the surface, by any one who takes the trouble to 
dig a well. I believe that there are not less than a dozen now 
open. The water is just as line as it is abundant, and is approved 
of both by natives and strangers. Every ship that has visited the 
place has been watered from them, and they have afforded a daily 
supply to the large flotilla of gun-boals. Such a spontaneous supply 
of good water is scarcely procurable at any other part of India that 
1 know of. 


An object of the first importance to the prosperity of the settle- 
ment, is its trade in timber. The existence ot extensive forests of 
teak, on the Gaing, Attran, and Snluen rivers, equal or superior m 
size to the common run of teak usually exported from Rangoon, 
has been satisfactorily ascertained. There is reason also to believe, 
that it is superior in quality, since the teak brought from the forests 
of Shoocgin and Toungoo, and, indeed, those generally which are 
situated on the eastern extremity of the Burman dominions, and 
which, consequently, app:o\irnatc nearest to those ot our newly- 
acquired territory, is considered far superior to that cut from the 
forests of the Irrawaddy, and bears a proportionally larger price m 
the Rangoon market. It is reasonable to expect that the important 
discovery of these forests will, at no distant period, relieve us roni 
our dependence upon the caprice of the Barmans for a supply or 
this commodity, and that it will furnish our Government, at a cheap 
rate, with the descriptions of timber required for ordnance and other 
purposes, which it was seldom, and with great difficulty, able to 
select from the cargoes brought from Rangoon. 

The article next in importance to the trade in timber, is that in 
grain. The island of Bilu, and the whole of the province of 
Martaban, is so remarkably fertile in grain, that, w hen under the 
Burtnan Government, a large number of Ixiats found employment 
in the exportation of rice to Rangoon, notwithstanding the very 
cheap rate at which this article of food was usually obtainable in the 
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vicinity of that place itself. During the lamentable scarcity of food 
■which prevailed in Rangoon last year, the services of bur new set- 
tlement were of the most important nature. Its large and season- 
able exportations of rice alleviated the wants of thousands, before 
'intelligence of the scarcity could be conveyed to Bengal, and a suffi- 
cient supply 4>e received from thence. The island of Bilu, the most 
productive portion of the province, affords every facility for trans- 
portation by land and water, and its proximity to Amherst would 
render the shipment of its crops both cheap and easy. As the 
quantity of land in Martaban suitable to the growth of rice, and 
remaining yet uncultivated, is immense, the price, for many years 
to come, will be comparatively moderate, and this article will, no 
doubt, prove a profitable support to the Malay coast, Rinang, the 
Isle of France, and the coast of Coromandel. 

After timber and rice, the articles of export which will probably 
be first available to the commerce of Amherst arc indigo and cotton. 
Tile former is rudely manufactured in large jars, and precipitated, 
or rather mixed, with such enormous quantities of lime, as to render 
it useless, in its present form, to European commerce but as the 
plant luxuriantly flourishes on the banks of all the rivers, when 
British capital and industry are employed in its niltivation, there is 
every reason to hope it will be prosecuted with success. The large 
and numerous islands, as wfdl as the banks of the Salucn, arc re- 
presented, by those well acquainted with this branch of agriculture, 
to be peculiarly well adapted to its cultivation. 

Cardamums, in small quantities, sesamum, oil, ivory, and bees’- 
wax, have long been exports from Martaban. 

As a depot, from which the Burmese, Lao, and probably the 
Siamese countries, may with facility be supplied with British ami 
Indian manufactures, Amherst E a settlement of the first importance. 
The short run by water, between Amherst and Rangoon will secure 
the supply of that market to the foimer, by means of the Burmese 
trading boats and -mall coasting craft, while the extensive and po- 
pulous track of Toungoe will be supplied with mudi greater facility 
than from Rangoon. r J be capital of Ava, and the northern and 
eastern provinces of the empire, were furnished, before the war, 
with British manufactured codon goods and woollens, chiefly from 
Calcutta, by a long and difficult land-carriage through Arracan. It 
is ascertained that a much shorter and more practicable road is open 
through Toungoo, and there is little or no doubt existing that trade 
will be beneficially diverted from its former channel, and that the 
Ava market will, in future, be supplied by Native traders, who will 
cross from Martaban to Amherst to lay in their investments. An 
increased consumption will be the consequence. 

It may safely he said, that every branch of trade in which Euro- 
pean merchants were engaged in the Burrnan dominions, may be 
pursued with equal, and, in most cases, much greater prospect of 
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success at Amherst ; and I consider it one of the most important 
advantages gained by the late war, that while, by the retention of 
that settlement, our commercial intercourse with the Burmans, and 
other neighbouring nations, bears every prospect of considerable ex- 
tension, it is also placed in such a state of security as could not have 
been accomplished by any other means. Our commerce is thereby 
relieved from the numerous petty exactions and annoyances, and our 
merchants from the more serious oppression and degradation to 
which they were severally exposed by the haughtiness of the Burman 
government, and the cupidity of its otliccrs. — Government Gazette. 


O a ( i an ic Remains in Ava. 

Sir, — I have been much gratified by the interesting account of* 
Organic Remains brought from A\a, which recently appeared in 
\ our Paper 3 although, 1 confess, l am not so sanguine as the 
describer, on the subject of their high antiquity, and diller with him 
on one or two general questions connected with their formation and 
locality. Howj l should like to know, does lie explain their conver- 
sion into the fossil slate, if he do not admit the agency of water? 
1 have always understood, that this element was essentially necessary 
to the change, whether the original material be dcri\cd from the 
animal or vegetable kingdom. Hut such an idea is scouted as an 
' idle notion,’ a mere phantasy unworthy of refutation, and scarcely 
deserving to lie alluded to when descanting on such grave matters 
of research. 1 do not believe that, the winers of the liravvady, any 
more than those of the (iangws, possess the singular property of pe- 
trifying whatever substances ina\ be immersed in them 3 but as the 
bones in question weie not found far from the banks of the former, 
there is surely no great si retell ofjudgment in assuming, that iis waU rs 
limy have been instrumental 111 aiming their sh net urc to their pre- 
sent condition. Of what variety of earth does the stony portion of 
the fossils consist, siliceous, argillaceous, or calcareous ' It the last, 
1 should be still more im lined to doubt the alleged origin of these 
remains ; and to deny their claim to antediluvian existence, and 
deni/enship of a ‘ former’ world. Your geologists are a mighty 
sweeping sect of philosophers, and think nothing of settling Allans 
‘ before the Hood,’ and of expatiating on the condition of the f world 
antecedent to the present. Some of them are even daring enough 
to dispute the truths of scripture, and I should not be surprised if 
the whole Sanhedrim of Boodh were thrown iiuo the greatest alarm 
and consternat'on, when they come to learn at I merapoora, the dis- 
covery of these precious relics, and the important consequences 
likely to be deduced from them. Query, May not the bones belong 
to the white elephant ! and their peculiarities be rather the effect of 
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disease than of natural structure ? From the latest accounts I have 
read of this variety, it appears to be a sort of lusus, like the Albino 
in the human subject $ and ricketty or tuberculated bones in such a 
frame, I infer, would be considered as nothing either very new or 
remarkable. At all events, it is highly desirable that the public 
should have an opportunity of judging' for themselves in the matter. 
I would, therefore, beg to suggest, that your intelligent correspon- 
dent be solicited to use his influence in having the bones rendered 
accessible for the inspection of those concerned. They might be 
sfent, for example, to lay on the table of the Asiatic Society, or exhi- 
hibited at any of the public libraries in town. It would be curious 
to compare these fossils with the opposite, but no less extraordinary 
ones lately fished up from the depths of the ocean in the western 
vtorld j and were a certain learned Doctor of antiquarian and analytic 
celebrity now present, I doubt not wc should have explained to us 
more strange and striking points of resemblance than can be even 
imagined by, your obedient servant, ANTHRororiucus.— Govern- 
ment Gazette. 


Stanzas. 

Bright my fair ! her radiant smile 
Is like the sun in her own bright isle ; 

That sheds its beams from its throne above, < 

To fit the rose for a wreath of love. 

Bright iny fair ! her breath as sweet 
As southern gale when odours meet ; 

Or evening breezes that bear by 
The violet’s scent on its soften’d sigh. 

Bright my fair ! the bright Gazelle, 

Though quick lie bounds o’er hill and dell, 

Less bright, less beautiful by far, 

Ilis footsteps fall, than my fair one’s are. 

Bright my fair 1 the lark on high 
Will sing its sweetest melody ; 

But sweeter than yon soaring bird 
My fair one’s tuneful notes are heard. 

. Bright my fair ! but why sing I , 

Of smiles that fade, and charms thaWty ?. 

‘When her pure heart would well aton$#** ! - 
For the withering of each charm wheii flown. 

' * 1 ! L. L, L. 
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Summary op the Latest Intelligence connected witii 
the Eastern World. / . ! . * 

By a late arrival at Liverpool from Bengal, we have received* 
letters and papers from Calcutta to the 23rd of May, the latest date, 
we believe, from that quarter in England. These are almost exclu- 
sively occupied by one great and all-absorbing subject— the Stamp ‘ 
Tax— on which we gave an article at some length in our last., Weq 
shall go through our files, however, in regular order of dates, to) 
extract whatever other information they may contain, and give some , 
of the most striking papers on this principal topic of discussion, iuT 
well. ' 

Before we proceed to do this, however, we must advert to a sub-., 
ject of even still higher importance, in our estimation at least, and , 
one respecting which we should have been glad to have witnessed^ 
more ample discussion in the Indian prints ; we mean, the arbitrary 
suspension of an Indian Judge, by the Government of Bengal, for 
his venturing to offer an opinion , as to a matter judicially brought 
before him, which was not agreeable to the Government in ques- 
tion ! This atrocious violation of the independence of the Bench — 
this infamous destruction of one of the first principles of justice — 
this tyrannical abolition of the sole guarantee for the upright admi- 
nistration of the laws, — to say nothing of the insulting degradation of 
an honourable individual for his honesty and virtue — ought to have 
called forth the indignation of every Englishman in India, and have 
led to as many meetings and petitions jus the apprehension of any * 
new tax that could be thought of. But it touched not the pockets 
of any class, and therefore seems scarcely to have been felt but by 
those few more enlightened individuals, whose minds can grasp 
causes and first principles, as well as observe effects and details. 
The three great questions, of freedom of the press — personal liberty 
—and independence of the judges — being in themselves causes, or 
guarantees, for every other sort of liberty in detail, are points on 
which the firmest stand should be made, because all subsequent 
matters might, with these securities’ be more readily adjusted. But 
on these there has been a supineness of the most unworthy kind ; 
while on the two great questions in which pecuniary interests have 
been apparently more at stake, namely, the Vestry Dispute of 1820, 
and the Stamp Tax of 1827, all India has been in a fiuipe from one 
extremity to the other, and there have been public meetings, dis- 
cussions, and petitions to the Local Government, to the Court of 
Directors, and even Parliament, by the whole body of the com- 
munity} while all similar measures, directed to an amendment of 
the law for restraining the Freedom of the J|?rns$,.JUKl{of that for 
banishing individuals without trial— (two instruments, of tyranny 
that include all other powers of arbitrary and despotic rule)— were 
Oriental Herald, Vol 15 . Z 
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left to be carried through by half a dozen Natives in India, and one 
single individual in England. Surely the Stamp Regulation Abo- 
litionists will think of this : and before their zeal or their funds are 
expended, get up other Meetings and Petitions for the abolition of 
revocable licenses on British and Native Presses, and on British- 
born individuals residing in India, as well as for the security of an 
independent Bench, and the introduction of independent Juries in 
civil as well as criminal cases. If they do not, it will be an inevitable 
conclusion, that they are blind to causes, and can see only effects, or 
that what imm diately applies to their pockets is the only thing on 
which their public spirit is worth exercising. We hope, however, 
they will act so as to avoid this unworthy imputation. In the mean* 
time, we proceed to the case adverted to. 

In the 1 Oriental Herald’ for September last, (vol. xiv. p. 565,) 
we gave the opinion of Mr. Courtenay Smith, recorded on a ques- 
tion brought before him as a Judge of the Supreme Native Court 
in Bengal, and offered some remarks on the sensation created in 
India by its tenour and bearing. The following is a more detailed 
account of the case and opinion, as communicated to the Editor of 
the 4 Calcutta Chronicle’ by one of its subscribers : 

f A case in which Bebee Kaderuh, commonly called Bebee Isinut, 
was appellant, and Shah Ukburrooddeen respondent, was, in the year 
1834, decided by a majority of the Judges of the Sudder Dewannv 
Adawlut, against the appellant, as far as her claim concerns laklmraj, 
or free assessed lands. I first mention briefly the nature of her claim 
to those lands, and the substance of the defence on the part of the 
.respondent. The appellant states, that the lands in question were 
at different periods granted to the ancestors of her husband, and to 
their successive heirs for ever, by the kings or Dehli, for charitable 
purposes ; that the late husband of the appellant, who was the legal 
heir and the sole representative of those grantees, departed this life, 
leaving her, his widow, and a daughter , and that, previous to liis 
death, he gave up to her such land as was in his possession, in con- 
sideration of a part of the sum of dower which he owed her ; several 
portions of these lands having formerly been disposed of in a similar 
manner by his predecessors. She further states that the respondent 
is by no means entitled to any property given to the ancestors of 
1 her husband, and their successive heirs, since he can prefer no 
; hereditary claim to such property. In his defence the respondent 
prefers no hereditary claim to those lands : he simply states that 
, the husband of the appellant appointed him as his successor ; and 
that the local agent in behalf of Government having approved of 
'•this nomination, he has therefore a just right to those lands, whieli 
- /Were given fbr benevolent purposes, and not for the maintenance of 
the heirs of the grantees, or subject to their uncontrolled disposal. 

9 The deeds of gift by the former kings were produced before the 
Cohrt, the validity of which was acknowledged by both the parties, 
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and admitted by all the Judges. In those documents two terms 
are specified : first, that those lands were given to the grantees 
and their heirs for ever $ secondly, that they should employ the 
produce of those lands for benevolent purposes. Judges, perhaps 
in reference to the second tefm, decided the case in favour of the 
respondent ; and he was consequently put in possession of them. 
The consequences were, that the appellant has appealed to the au- 
thorities in England against the decision of the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut -j and that Court required of the respondent to produce 
securities to refund the sum which those lands may annually yield 
him until the final decision, should the King in Council reverse 
the decree passed by that Court. The pleader in behalf of Govern- 
ment, on receiving instructions com eyed in a purwauah to his 
address, offered that Government should stand as security for the 
respondent j and the following opinion and order were then pro- 
nounced by Courtenay Smith, Esq. 

* ( Beebec Kadureh, commonly call'd Berber fsmut , Appellant. 

Shah Uhburooddi en , Respondent. 

" According to the orders of the 31st, January of the current year, 
ff Moonshec Hussun IJlee, Government Pleader, delivered a purwanuh to 
“ his address, dated the 7th February of this year, as well as English 
“ papers, which have been perused. As suits appealed to the authorities 
“ m England are decided by them after many years ; and as the period 
“ of the Honourable Company's charter will shortly expire ; and us, after 
“ the expiration of the term ol tin* present charter, it is uncertain wlie- 
u tlier it will be renewed, or the government of the country will be assumed 
“ hy his Majesty, or what other event may take place, in my opinion the 
“ security of the Government in such a caw cannot he accepted. But, 
“ as this is an uncommon circumstance, it requires the concurrence of 
“ another Judge. It is, therefore, ordered that the papers he presented 
“ at the sitting of another Judge, for the final order as to whether the 
“ offer of the Government Pleader shall he rejected.” 

‘ I have been subsequently informed, that two oilier Judges leav- 
ing differed from Mr. Courtenay Smith, his opinion has been over- 
ruled ; and it is said that this opinion has subjected him to the 
severe displeasure of Government.’ 

To this, the Editor of the ‘ Calcutta Chronicle ’ appends the 
following note : 

‘ Our correspondent, in a part of his letter which we have taken the 
liberty to withdraw, solicits our opinion upon this case ; but, wc are sorry 
to say, it is one upon which we do not deem it nafk to express our sen- 
timents ! We hope soon to take up the question, which lie also starts, 
relating to the independence of the Judges/ 

Here is a case that, if it had occurred in England, would have 
roused all the Newspapers in the country into action. Imagine the 
Ministry sending down to the King's Bench, or the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, to suspend Lord Tenterden, or Mr. Justice Best, for 
some opinion given by them in their judicial capacity l Why, there 
Z2 
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( would be meetings in every ward in the City, and in every parish of 
Westminster, to teach the Ministers of England their duty, and com- 
pel them to respect this sheet-anchor of public liberty, the integrity 
apd independence of the Judges. And yet, in India, an Editor does 
npt deem it safe to express his sentiments ! ! Can any thing more 
powerfully bespeak the tyranny of the Government, or the abject 
slavery of the people living under it, than this ? And will no one 
take the lead in petitioning the legislature of England to raise up 
its own subjects in the East from the lowest depth of political de- 
gradation ? They should remember the fable of the waggoner, who, 
being plunged into the mire, called on Jupiter for help ; and the god\ 
reply : * First put thy own shoulder to the wheel ■, and then, if thou 
art disposed to help thyself, Jupiter may also aid thee.’ 

In the ‘ Bengal II urkaru,’ in which this letter to the Editor of 
the f Calcutta Chronicle ' was republished, there is a piece of ex- 
cellent writing, so keen in its irony, and yet so powerful in its 
plainness, that we can imagine the Indian secretaries and counsellors 
biting their lips with shame and rage at reading it ; and bursting 
with mortification at their being unable to lay hold of it as a sub- 
stantive ground of censure or complaint. It is this : the Editor of 
the * 1 1 urkaru ’ says : 

‘ A letter has been published, containing an order passed by one of 
the judges of the Suddcr Dewanny Adawlut, .Mr. Courtenay Smith, 
expressing his opinion that certain security oflered by the appellant 
was insufficient, but stating that, as the reasons which induced him 
to refuse it had never been assigned before, and the ease was there- 
fore a novel one, the opinions of the two other judges had better 
be taken, which it seems was done, and they proved to be contrary 
to that given by Mr. Smith : the security tendered was accordingly 
taken. 

‘ The writer of the letter which appeared in the ( Calcutta Chro- 
nicle. ’ adds in his last paragraph, that this opinion has (it is said) 
subjected Mr. C. Smith to the severe displeasure of the Govern- 
ment ! A more disrespectful insinuation than this against the Go- 
vernment we nev er recollect to have seen, and we think that the 
temerity with which the Editor of the paper in which it appeared 
has given publicity to such an attack, and has sanctioned it, too, by 
a note appended to the letter, deserves the heaviest punishment! ! 
The complete independence of judges, except for misconduct and 
corruption, is so absolutely necessary to secure any thing like decent 
government, that it is in the eyes of the whole public a most intoler - 
.able imputation to assert that the displeasure of Government could 
be awakened by ftmj thing but judicial corruption or misconduct, and 
from any thing of this sort it is pretty well known that no indivi- 
dual can be more free than the one in question. We regard the 
‘paragraph as one of the few examples of a really unwarrantable 
breach of the Press Regulations, of which we can remember any of 
our contemporaries to have been guilty ! ! !’ 
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Notwithstanding this ironically pretended disbelief in the possi- 
bility of such tin act as the suspension of a judge for an honest 
opinion, it is beyond all doubt that Mr. Smith has been so dealt with, 
notwithstanding even that his opinion (he being in the minority 
of the whole bench) was not even acted on, arid therefore no evil 
could have happened in consequence of his entertaining- it. On 
this subject, we present a short extract of n letter which we have seen 
from India on this subject. The writer says : 

* Courtenay Smith’s suspension, or dismissal from his Puisne 
Justiceship of the Sudder, (the Supreme Native Court,) is referred 
to the Governor-General, and Ilolt Mackenzie, his chief adviser, 
who are both still in the Upper Provinces. Ilis crime is detailed 
in the enclosed scrap of to-day's ‘ Bengal Chronicle,’ and the Editor’s 
ironical horror at the “ breach of the Press Regulations” will not 
escape your notice. Mr. Smith has replied, that lie is sorry to offend 
the Government ; but, acting under his oath , in the highest tri- 
bunal, and having certain legal doubts, he could not do otherwise 
than express them, leaving to hi** brother judges to add or take 
away from their official weight, by pronouncing their own opinions, 
and thus ascertaining the views of the majority. The Government 
is in a phrenzy about this, although it went out of its way to obtain 
the official knowledge of this judge’s single opinion. Right or 
w r rong, however, Mr. Smith’s opinion had no practical result ; and 
even had it been otherwise, it is surely better to endure one erroneous, 
or foolish, or even wicked judge, than to run the risk ot intimidating 
or forcing consciences, or incurring the imputation ot tampering 
with the integrity of the administrators of justice. 

Ay, truly! if the Government of India were interested in the 
good of its subjects, and wished to see liberty, prosperity, and jus- 
tice advance under its sway. But they have no such wishes : and 
lienee their utter disregard of all but the gratification of their own 
love of power and its accompanying passions. 

We liavQ said enough for the present on this topic, (to which wc 
shall return again on some fiitiue occasion,) and now pass to the 
question of the Stamp Tax, and the proceedings arising out ot it in 
India. It would be a hopeless task to attempt gi\ ing the fiftieth 
part of the general discussion that this measure has excited in India. 
The pages of every daily paper of the country, for March, April, 
and May, teem with articles on this question, h e must content 
ourselves with giving what may be called the “ official documents 
only, and leaving the rest to be consulted by those to whom the 
originals are accessible : for our whole Number, of 200 pages, would 
not contain even a tithe of what has been written. 

In our last we gave (at page 7) the Petition of the Inhabitants 
of Calcutta to the Vice-President in Council of Bengal, against the 
Stamp Regulation, (which was signed by about 500 Native and 
British residents of Calcutta.) The Mowing is the reply of the 
same' authority to the petitioners : 
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Reply to the Petition of the Merchants and Inhabitants of Calcutta against 

Regulation XII. 1826, for raising and levying Stamp Duties within the 

Town of Calcutta. 

/ Territorial Dept. Revenue. 

‘ The petitioners may rest assured that this Government, far from de- 
siring to cheek or discourage the free expression of the sentiments of 
the public in the form adopted on the present occasion, is always ready 
to receive the representations of the community regarding any publie 
measure affecting their interests, which may have been adopted, or may 
be in agitation, in order that their objections may be fully and candidly 
considered.* 

‘ 2. The Vice-President in Council was prepared to expect from the 
intelligent and practical men, whose names are subscribed to the present 
petition, such a representation as might assist Government in judging of 
the probable effect of the Stamp Regulations on the various interests af- 
fected by it, and lie looked naturally for a statement of the particular 
transactions on which the duty would bear with undue severity. Instead 
of this, however, the petition declares the general unwillingness of the 
subscribers, and of the community, to be subjected to any kind of taxa- 
tion whatsoever, and relies mainly on an argument against the legality 
of any measures directed to this end. 

* 3. The argument is not substantial as applied to the enactment under 
consideration. If this were indeed illegal, the means of enforcing it 
would be wanting to the Government. It must in such case remain a 
dead letter, and the petitioners would not need to address a memorial to 
the Vice-President in Council soliciting its abolition. 

* 4. As stated in the petition, the Stamp Regulation has been passed 
under the authority, with tlu* sanction'*, and in the form prescribed in 
the 98th and 99th sections of the 53d Geo. III. cap. 155. But the peti- 
tioners argue, that the power conferred by these provisions has exclusive 
reference to Duties of Customs, and that the Act vvas passed merely to 
obviate diflieulties, arising from the imposition of such Duties, within 
the jurisdiction of the King’s Courts. 

* 5. A reference to the words of section XCVIII. will sufficiently show 
that this is not the case. The provisions in respect to Customs are con- 
tained in a different section (XXV.) which is specially referred to in the 
terms “ in manners hereinbefore prescribed, respecting Duties and Taxes 
of export , import , and transit of goods, marcs, or merchandise .” The 
object of the further rules of section XCVIII. is, in the words of the Act, 
to confer authority “ to impose all such Duties of Customs, and other 
Taxes to he raised, levied, and paid within the said towns of Calcutta, 
ike. ; and upon and by all persons whomsoever, and in respect of all 
goods, wares, merchandise , commodities , and property ichatsoevcr, being 
in any such country or place, in as full , large, and ample manner as such 
Governor-General in Council, or Governors in Council respectively , may 
now lawfully impose any Duties or Taxes to be levied, raised, or paid 
upon or by any persons whomsoever, or in any place whatsoever , within 
the authority if the said Governments respectively.” 


* This is beginning with a falsehood. The whole tenour of their con- 
duct shows that they do desire to check the free expression of opinion 
in any form. But they may safely assert the contrary in a country where 
no man dares to contradict them. 
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* 6. The fair, natural, and obvious interpretation of these words can 
only be, that any tax, which the necessities of this Government may 
compel it to levy on the inhabitants of the country generally, may simi- 
larly be imposed by a regulation passed, as directed, within ihc limits of 
the special jurisdiction of the King’s Courts. 

* /. In the eyes of the legislature of England, the inhabitants of the 
interior have equal claims to consideration with those of Calcutta, and it 
never could have been intended that the whole burthen of supporting the 
governments should be borne bv the former, while the latter should live 
as a privileged class, protected from hostile aggression and internal com- 
motion by establishments, to the support of which they contributed little 
nr nothing. The distinction was imidious and unjust, and it was evi- 
dently the intention of the rules alluded to wholly to remove it; at the 
time the Act passed, Stamp Duties on deeds, receipts, and money obli- 
gations, had long been levied in the interior of the country, and therefore 
such duties must have been distinctly amongst the “ duties nnd tuxes,” 
within the meaning of the rule cited 

‘ 8. The petitioners proceed to remark, that they “ cannot think that 
the legislature intended to give to the local Government the right of un- 
limited taxation;” for that, “ if the legislature had intended to bestow 
any general power of taxation, such power would have been introduced 
by a suitable preamble.” 

‘ 9. The section in question has a preamble, specially reciting tlmt it 
is expedient that the local governments should have the power of levying 
duties in the presidencies, and it proceeds to place residents within the 
jurisdiction of the King’s Courts on the same footing, in regard to tax- 
ation, as the population of the interior. So far onlv i» the power con- 
ferred as the same may lawfully be exercised in the interior, and so far 
only was it obviously expedient, nav, ju.st and necessary, that it should 
he possessed. It cannot surely he maintained that the expediency needed 
to he proved by argument, and that it was not enough simply to state 
what was so obvious. The petitioners, however, an; in error, m speaking 
of the power in question as eonfeired on the local government. No 
regulation, imposing such duties, can he passed for Calcutta, or for any 
other of the presidencies, until it shall have been first submitted for the 
sanction of the Court of Directors, and for the approbation of his Ma- 
jesty's Government, as lepresentcd by the Hoard of Commissioners in 
England. This is a wholesome restiietion on the exercise of such a 
power, wisely imposed by the British Legislature. To these authorities 
the regulation, which the petitioners represent as, in their opinion, 
illegal, has been submitted, and by them it has been passed, with the aid 
of the professional talent, general intelligence, and acute discrimination, 
which the state of society in England places at their command. The pe- 
titioners have seen from the preamble, cited by themselves, that this has 
been the case, and, in the face of such evidence, they ought surely to 
have hesitated to join in a representation that an act, passed under 
such restrictions, and by such authorities, was illegal. '1 his government, 
they must be sensible, could never recognise such a ground for aban- 
doning the measure, however willing it might he to admit its own liability 
to err in the construction of points of British Law. 

* 10. But the petitioners argue that, because this povyer has not here- 
tofore been brought into exercise at this presidency, therefore it should 
not now. The necessities of this gov ernment have certainly not hitherto 
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called for any further direct taxation, and, although ’there have ( been 
periods of temporary embarrassment, the political exertions heretofore 
made have always been attended with advantages, which have soon re- 
placed the finances of Government on a footing of prosperity, render- 
ing it unnecessary to seek fresh resources. 

‘11. This cannot, however, he said of the present condition of things. 
The public have evidence of the inefiicicncy of the existing resources, in the 
annual invitations to subscribe to loans ; and the petitioners must be satis- 
fied, from the uniform conduct of Government, and especially from 
the reductions in the rate of some, and the abandonment of other duties, 
made at a period when it deemed itself to possess a superfluity of income, 
that additional imposts would not now be resorted to, if an increase of 
income were not deemed indispensable to the proper conduct of affairs. 

* 12. Some time doubtless has elapsed since the act was passed, before 
the necessity has arisen of calling it into action at this presidency ; but 
if hitherto there has been no new tax or duty imposed in Calcutta, the 
same may be said of the interior, and the circumstance is only a proof 
of financial prosperity, and of fiscal moderation under it. 

* 13. This Government has always known that the power existed, and 
could be applied whenever the necessity of using it might arise. Regu- 
lations, similar in form to that which is now the subject of complaint, 
have, at different times, been passed, in order to protect existing re- 
sources, or to change the objects, or the mode of taxation. Thus, in 
1817, two regulations were issued for imposing heavy duties on salt and 
opium, and, in 1820, a similar law was passed for levying a general tax 
on tobacco. These may, doubtless, be looked upon as custom laws, 
though the scope and object of those first alluded to was protection to 
existing branches of revenue, rather than a mere tax on the import, ex- 
port, or transit of the articles affected. As such, the rules were pre- 
pared, and, as such, they received the sanction of the authorities of 
England, prior to their enactment here, and these, with various other 
rules, similarly passed into laws, have been recognised and enforced 
without rjuestion, within the limits of Calcutta, as well as in the interior. 
That other objects have not been made the subject of similar taxation is 
ascribable to the fact that the necessity did not exist, not to any doubt as 
to the sufficiency of the power possessed by the local government of pass- 
ing enactments for the purpose, under the condition of their being first 
sanctioned and approved in England. 

‘ 14. At the other Presidencies, and particularly Bombay, where the 
resources at the command of the local governments are more circupi- 
scribed, several taxes have been imposed in this form, and added to the 
public revenues. Imposts are levied there on carriages toad horses. 
Fees at the police and quarter-sessions, taxes on the use of native 
music in processions, and on sundry other articles of luxury, taste, and 
convenience. The enactments for imposing these taxes will be found 
in the Bombay Code for the years 1817 and 1818, and were passed, like 
the present Stamp Regulation, under the authority of the statute above 
citea, and with the sanction and approbation of tne Court of Directors 
and Board of Commissioners in England. 

* 15. But the petition proceeds to state, as a general objection to 
stamp duties, that they interfere with commercial dealings, and are 
likely to excite discontent, Unfortunately^ these are consequences 
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inherent in the enforcement of any duty or tax intended to full outlie 
opulent classes of tlic community, who liave hitherto contributed little 
or nothing to the support of Government. Customs, though paid in the 
first instance by the general merchant, fall ultimately on the consumer. 
But the banker, the money-lender, and the capitalist, of Calcutta, to 
whom, above all others, the stability of the Government, protection from 
external enemies, the preservation of internal tranquillity, and the striet 
administration of justice, are essential, at present contribute nothing in 
return for such inestimable benefits. There is no sufficient reason why 
their dealings should be exempt from the obligation of contributing to 
the maintenance of that order, under which they thrive. Nor is it just 
or proper that such dealings should be protected from taxation in Cal- 
cutta, when elsewhere throughout the country they are carried on sub- 
ject to the disadvantage. Taxation is, at best, a choice of evils j hut if 
additional revenue is necessary, and that is a point that must he taken 
on the credit of Government, a Stamp Duty on money transactions seems 
among the least exceptionable of the taxes to which a Government can 
have recourse. It is a lax which, as it tails chiefly on the wealthy, will, 
of course, give discontent to them ; but this Government would hut ill 
perform its duty, if, seeking the favour of the opulent classes, it consented 
to exonerate them, and confined its taxation to the poor. 

‘ 16. The Vice-President in Council has not hesitated to enter into this 
explanation of the motives which have influenced the imposition of this 
tax, in the confidence that they will bear examination. 

‘ 17. If he cannot satisfy the petitioners of the expediency of the 
measure, he yet trusts to reconcile them to the burthen by removing the 
impression that the act is an illegal exercise of power, and by showing 
that its main object is the fair and equal distribution of the public bur- 
thens, by the extension of them to classes who have hitherto enjoyed an 
inequitable exemption. 

‘ 18. The petition does not require, nor will it admit of any further 
reply. The Vice-President in Council did not anticipate from the 
petitioners an application for the abolition of tin* enactment on the 
ground of its illegality, though he was prepared for an expression of 
dissatisfaction on the part of those affected, and for the exposition ot 
some partial inconvenience from the operation of particular provisions 
of the law. 

* 19. It will be the wish of Government to correct any inconvenience 
or hardship that may appear to be of sufficient magnitude to require 
amendment, hut it cannot hold out to the petitioners any hope that the 
obj$t of their present petition can be complied with. 

‘ By ordertof the Right Honourable tfie Vice-President in Council, 

MI. T. PlUNHKl’, 

4 Acting Secretary to the (Sovernment. 
‘ Council Chamber , the 12 th of April , 1827.’ 

The following are the comments of the Editor of the ‘ Calc utta 
Chronicle,’ by which this document is accompanied : 

* We have to-day re-published the petition against the Stamp 
Tax, and the reply of Government. The signatures are attached 
to the former, with the exception of the Native inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta, which hre very numerous, and have been omitted, except 
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about half a dozen of the names of those most known. As there 
will soon be a public meeting held to decide on the measures to be 
adopted to obtain relief from this imposition, we refrain from enter- 
ing at large into the consideration of the reply to the petition. We 
shall coniine ourselves, on this occasion, to a very brief comment 
upon this official document. 

‘ The petitioners are assured, at the outset, that the Government 
have no desire to “ restrain the clue expression of the sentiments 
of the public, in the form of petition, regarding, any measure affect- 
ing their interests, which may have been adopted, or may be in 
agitation." W'e are glad, at any rate, to see this official recognition 
of that PUBLIC, whose existence has so repeatedly been denied by 
the servile advocates of power. It is in vain, however, to talk of 
the right of petitioning against measures “ in agitation ,” because 
we can never exercise it, for we never know of measures affecting 
our interests until they are decided on. In regard to regulations 
which require the sanction of the Supreme Court, indeed, ye may 
appeal against them before they become law'. But in the case of 
that unlimited power of taxation which is now first claimed by 
Government, we know nothing of the measures passed in virtue of 
it until they are promulgated as laws, having the sanction of the. 
Court of Directors and the Board of Control j and it is an ungra* 
cious, if not a hopeless task, to call on the Government to stultify 
(to use the ‘ Bull’s ’ phrase) their own acts. Indeed, this is one 
of the arguments in support of the doctrine, that the Legislature 
can never have contemplated confiding to the local governments of 
India the power of unlimited taxation. Every measure of this 
Government, however it may affect the interests of particular classes 
or of the whole community, is concocted and passed in secret, and 
the people know nothing of it, till they are called on to obey it as 
law. A very important distinction between British-born subjects 
and their descendants is entirely overlooked by Government, when 
it argues, that because taxation has all along existed in the Mofus.sil, 
it is therefore justifiable here ; and that the imposition of taxes upon 
us is an equitable act, which removes the im idious distinction be- 
tween us and the Natives. It seems to have entirely escaped those 
who drew up this reply of authority, that the Natives are a con- 
quered people, over whom the conquerors, the Honourable Company, 
were left by the British Government to rule according to their own 
laws, under some certain limitations, indeed, which in no way inter- 
fered with their power to extract from them as much as they could ; 
but British-born subjects are surely not in this condition. They 
bring with them every privilege of Britons not expressly taken 
from them by law ■, and there are few privileges of more importance 
than that of not being subjected to taxation without their consent. 
The Natives who reside within the Mahratta ditch participate, 
ej; necessitate rei , in this privilege, and therefore support their 
European brethren in their appea} against the tax. The letter of 
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Government alludes to nu such distinction as tlmt we have stated, 
though, if their construction of the law of the case he correct, it 
would Seem that the privilege contended for is one of those taken 
away. The power conferred is one, however, of such magnitude, 
that we cannot conceive, whatever may be the letter of the Act, that 
the construction of authority can be consistent with its spirit, and 
the intentions of the British Legislature. The reply, it will be seen, 
couveys something like a reproach to the petitioners for not having 
pointed out the “ probable effect of the tax on the various interests 
affected by it, and the particular transactions on which it would 
bear with undue severity.” It is needless to say, that the petitioners 
resting their appeal against it on broad constitutional principles, 
and calling for its entire abolition, as an illegal encroachment on 
their rights, could not conceive it consistent with the grounds or 
the objects of their appeal to go into the details of the injurious 
effects which the tax is likely to produce on the interests of the 
community. 

‘ We have disclaimed the intention of fully discussing, on the 
present occasion, the merits of the reply of (iovermnent to the pe- 
tition against the Stamp Tax ; but there is one argument advanced 
in it, which appears to us so extraordinary,* that we cannot refrain 
from noticing it now. Whatever may be the fact as to the ojiern- 
tion of the stamp taxes in general, we are utterly at a loss to per- 
ceive with what show of reason it can be urged that the intended 
tax is one which affects only the rich , when no minimum whatever 
is fixed, and when, as the regulation now stands, the man who should 
take a receipt for eight annat, or even one anna, would he liable to 
a penalty if the receipt did not bear a one anna stamp ! ! It is the 
only instance wc know of a tax of the kind without a minimum. At 
home, the minimum for stamps is, we believe, 'it. But to talk of a 
tax, without a minimum of any kind, affecting only the rich — is 
really so extraordinary, that we can only account for the argument 
being gravely advanced in an ollieial letter, by the supposition, that 
it was in the contemplation of those who indited it, to remedy the 
extraordinary defect we have noticed. We hope betfer things, how- 
ever ; and that, instead of merely fixing a minimum, the authorities, 
since they will not abolish, will suspend the tax, pending an appeal to 
the legislature against it. 

* The * Bull 1 complains of the unsatisfactory brevity of the notice 
of the proceedings of the meeting held at Messrs. Balnier and Co.’s, 
on Wednesday last. It is equally a matter of regret to ourselves ; 
but we should think that a paper, which so continually vaunts of its 
superior circulation, might employ a reporter, and then thil* cause 
of complaint would be removed. Wc do not at all vouch for the 
accuracy of the brief report wc published. The writer in the * Bull* 
disclaims all intention of ratting : we are glad of this, though his 
first remarks on the reply of Government to the petition, an extract 
from which we quoted in our last, were very suspicious. 
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* The Chairman of the Committee of the European and Native 
inhabitants of Calcutta, who have petitioned for the abolition of the 
Stamp Regulation, in conformity with the resolutions passed at the 
meeting, to take into consideration the answer of Government, sent 
in a reply on Thursday last. We hope to embrace an early oppor- 
tunity of laying the Chairman’s letter, of which we have been 
favoured with a copy, before our readers ; and in the meantime we 
may remark, that it concludes with respectfully intimating to Go- 
vernment, the intention of the petitioners to apply to Parliament for 
a Declaratory Act ; or, if necessary, for a new enactment respecting 
the powers vested in the local government, by the 1)8 and 1)9 sect. 
53 Geo. 111. cap. 155, and earnestly begging that the Right 
Honourable the Vice-President in Council will be pleased to suspend 
the operation of the Regulation till the pleasure of Parliament 
shall be known. We consider this further communication with the 
local government as a mere form, which will be attended with no 
good effect ; and we hope, therefore, that no time will be lost in 
, preparing the application to Parliament, and in calling iffyublic 
meeting, at which the community of Calcutta may give it their 
solemn and unanimous snnetiun. No adequate opportunity has yet 
been afforded to the inhabitants of Calcutta to express their senti- 
ments, hut we hope that the petition to Parliament wiH not he 
allowed to leave the shores of India without carrying with it such a 
deep and general impression of public opinion as will make a lasting 
impression upon the minds of our legislators at home of the impo- 
licy at least, if not of the illegality, of the proposed impost. ’ 

In the Paper of May 1, 18*27, is the following further correspond- 
ence between the Petitioners and the Bengal Government : 

* To tf. T. Prinsep , Esq., Acting Secretary to Government. 

* 8m, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
dated the 12th, and received the 23d instant, transmitting to me, as 
Chairman of the Committee of the European and Native inhabitants ot 
Calcutta, who presented a petition praying the abolition of the Stump 
Regulation, the reply of Government, which I yesterday submitted to a 
meeting of the petitioners convened for the purpose. 

‘ 2. I have been authorized and directed by the meeting to express their 
best thanks to the Government for their ready attention to the petition, 
and for their consideration in stating the reasons which induced them to 
frame the regulation. The petitioners feel that it would be unbecoming 
in them to comment on the reply of Government, hut they are bound in 
candour to add, that they cannot acquiesce in the reasoning and infer- 
ences which it contains, and fed deeply disappointed that the prayer of 
the petition has been rejected. 

, * 3. The petitioners respectfully urge, that the inhabitants of Calcutta 
have, never been and are not exempted from bearing any part of the public 
jiufdens, but contribute directly or indirectly their full proportion to the 
support of the state. The revenues of this country are not raised, as in 
England, bjr taxation, but they arc chiefly drawn from the rent of land and 
• »d ) 
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great commercial monopolies, affecting every individual within or with- 
out Calcutta, and to the resources drawn from which all contribute. 

‘4. The petitioners beg to assure Government, that they have not stated 
their opinion as to the legality of the measure without the maturest 
consideration; and although apprized from the preamble, that the regu- 
lation has had the sanction of the Court of Directors, and the approbation 
of the Board of Control, they have no means of knowing whether it 
passed sub s'dentio , or was debated and submitted to the law-officers of 
the Crown. The regulation was sent home for approval, without the 
knowledge of those to be affected by it, and the public had no notice 
that such a measure was even in contemplation, until it had gone 
through the formal stages, and was announced as law. 

‘5. Government having stated that they cannot hold out any hope that 
the object of the petition can be comjdied with,, the petitioners wish 
most respectfully to intimate to Government their intention to apply to 
Parliament for a declaratory act, or, if necessary, a new enactment re- 
specting the powers vested m the local government by the 98th and 99tli 
see. 53 Geo. 111. cap. 155; and they earnestly beg that the Right Ho- 
nourable the Vice-President in Council will be pleased to suspend the 
operation of the regulation till the pleasure of Parliament shall be 
known. I have the honour to be, &c. 

\ April 26, 182/. (Signed) J. Palmer, Chairman, &c\ 


* To J. Palmer, Tsip, Chairman, tyr. 

‘Sir, — I am directed by His Excellency the Right Honourable the 
Vice-President in Council’ to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
dated the 2fith inst., stating that the reply of Government to the petition 
regarding Regulation XII. of 182(i, had been communicated to those who 
signed it, and soliciting that the Vice-President in ( ouncil will be 
pleased to suspend the operation of the enactment until the result of an 
application to the Parliament ot England on the subject of the authority 
under which it has been passed shall be made known. 

* 2. In reply, I am directed to state, that, although 1 1 is Lordship in 
Council sees no objection to the petitioners exercising the right that 
every one possesses of applying to the British legislature, tin* applica- 
tion for a suspension of the enactment in the interval cannot lie complied 
with. I am desired to add, that all correspondence in respect to matters 
connected with the Stamp Regulation should hereafter be addressed to 
Government, directly or through the Collector of Stamp Duties, by the 
individuals making the representation. I am, txc. 

‘ (Signed) II. T. Piunhep, Acting' Secretary to Government. 

* April 27, 18272 

In the same Paper is the following editorial introduction, and 
the official document to which jt refers : 

* Since our last, a minimum of 50 rupees has been fixed for the 
operation of the Stamp Tax, as our readers will see by a ' Govern r 
ment Gazette Extraordinary,’ republished in another page. Even 
this minimum, however, is only to exist during pleasure, until 
otherwise specially ordered, and may be revoked to-morrow. The 
exception with regard to bills of exchange, is, as observed by the 
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* Hurkaru,* not very intelligible. We disclaim all idea, however, 
of discussing the details of the tax. We do not see that one single 
objection to its principle has been removed, though we reserve the 
full consideration of the reply of Government till a future oppor- 
tunity. In stating this, however, we beg to join in the opinion 
expressed by our contemporaiies, that the liberal and candid man- 
ner in which the Government has replied to the petition is extremely 
gratifying, and calculated to conciliate the British inhabitants, 
though it cannot remove the dissatisfaction at the measure which 
it refuses to revoke. 

* We stated in our last, that the Chairman of the Committee of 
Petitioners had addressed the Government, soliciting, on their be- 
half, the suspension of the Stamp Regulation, pending an appeal to 
the Legislature ; and the ‘ John Bull ’ of yesterday announces that 
this prayer also has been refused. This is what we expected $ but 
we confess we do not understand the language in which it is stated 
that the refusal was conveyed, or rather by which it was accom- 
panied. “ The Government,” it is said by our contemporary, “ took 
the opportunity of conveying to the mercantile community, that 
they have no objections, in the present instance, that a petition to 
the Legislature should he forwarded to Parliament.” Do the 
Government then assert the right of stopping an appeal to Par- 
liament, if they choose ! And is it by an act of grace and for- 
bearance on the part of the Government, that we are permitted, m 
the present instance, to avail ourselves of this privilege, which may 
hereafter, in all other instances, be denied to the community of Cal- 
cutta? We are persuaded that there is some misapprehension, and 
that the Government could not mean to claim the right of prevent- 
ing any class of his Majesty’s subjects from the fieest access to the 
different branches of the Legislature, in the way of petition, appeal, 
or memorial. Whatever other rights may have been left to us, the 
right of remonstrance, at least, against any act supposed to be il- 
legal, unjust, or oppressive, has not and cannot be denied j and we 
have at least the consolation to ictlcct, that however deaf the local 
Government, the Court of Directors, and the Board of Control 
may be to the arguments which show either the impolicy or the il- 
legality of the new impost, another and a higher court of appeal is 
still open, in which the just claims of the Indian community may 
be urged with a greater prospect of success. Even there, however, 
the interest of ministers too nearly coincides with that of our imme- 
diate rulers, to allow us to hope for a favourable result. Yet, what- 
ever the immediate effects of an application to Parliament may be, 
the ultimate effects must be beneficial. It will bring the affairs of 
India under review, and it will teach the Government at home that 
' there is a public here, who are not disposed to submit passively to 
every dictum of authority, but who are determined to employ every 
legal and constitutional means in the defence and preservation of 
their tights, The sooner this lesson is taught the better $ for if duly 
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learned, it may have the effect of preventing many a future encroach- 
ment upon our liberties and our purses.’ 

* Territorial Department, 2Jth April 182/. 

* With reference to the provisions of Regulation XII. 1S2(>, for ruining 
and levying Stamp Duties within the town of Calcutta, and to the sche- 
dule of duties thereunto annexed, the Vice-President in Council notities 
to the public, that the fines, forfeitures, and penalties, prescribed for the 
due enforcement of that Regulation, will not be demanded, levied, or 
sued for, on the part of Government, in respect to deeds and writings 
of the descriptions hercin-under-mentioned ; and the same will be ullowed 
to be executed and used as heretofore, exempt from stamp duty, with 
the condition stated, until otherwise specially ordered, and duly notified 
to the public in the ‘ Government Gazette,’ or by special i eg illation. 

* Deeds and writings exempt from stamp duty. 

* Receipts for any sum of money not exceeding 50 rupees. 9 

‘ Bills of exchange or bounders for any sum of money, if drawn, honit 
fide , from any place distant more than u hundred miles from the place 
where the same are insult: payable, and not negotiated in Calcutta. Also 
foreign bills of exchange drawn in sets. 

< Provided, however, that if any bill or bills of exchange drawn in any 
part of the continent of India, and made payable in Calcutta, shall lie 
negotiated therein, after acceptance, or in any way transferred after such 
acceptance, to a third party other than tin* acceptor, and tin* payee of 
such bill or bills, the exemption shall not hold in respect to any such 
negotiated bill or bills, unless the same shall be taken to be stamped 
prior to such negotiations, or unless ihere lie affixed to each bill a copy 
of the same, executed on paper stamped with the stamp to which such 
hill is declared liable, in the schedule annexed to Regulation XII. 1820, 
above cited. 

‘ By prder of the Right Honourable the Vice-President m Council, 

" ‘ U '\\ Phin skis Jrthiif Sicretun/ to the doemunent * 

The celebrated Putuk Gordon' bus also again appeared in the 
Madras Courier ; and although we cannot lind room ior bis letter 
at length, we extract two or three of bis many pithy paragraphs 
for the information of our English readers. He says : 

« Mr. Wynn says, we are not represented. I fere is a more popu- 
lar prerogative. Every one has a right to urge his objection to sin 
enactment. Has it been given then only to mock m. Certainly 
from some cause or other it lias been sadly negle< ted. His o ice 
was created for our protection ; be ought to know that the press 
alone can represent any extensive country. r l hat India cannot pos- 
sibly be represented effectually in England without a very free 
press. Without it, her wants cannot now be known, even to her 
local rulers. 

* William Pitt was not ashamed to say he could not know if there 
Was any thing new, until he saw the papers of the day. 

‘ The Madras code commences with 1 »«. The preamble to the 
first regulation avows as its object, to " enable individuals to ren- 
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dto* themselves acquainted with the laws upon which the security of 
the many inestimable privileges and immunities granted to them by 
the British government depends.’’ 

* In the same year, Regulation XXV., the landed interest is re- 
minded of the practice of Asiatic governments, whether Hindoo or 
Mohammedan, in augmenting from time to time the assessment of 
the land-revenue and dispossessing landholders. " Wherefore the 
British Government, impressed with a deep sense of the injuries 
arising to the state, and to its subjects, from the operation of such 
principles, has resolved to remove from its administration so fruitful 
a source of uncertainty and disquietude ; to grant to landholders a 
permanent property in their land in all times to come ; and to ii\ 
for ever a moderate assessment of public revenues on such lands, 
the amount of which shall never be liable to be increased under any 
circumstftces.” 

"Now, in 1827, we daily expect to hear, whereas Stamp Duties 
have long been raised, levied, and paid within the provinces sub- 
ordinate to this Presidency, aud whereas it appears expedient, with 
a view to the improvement of the revenue derived from the said 
duties, and is otherwise just and proper, that a similar tax should 
be levied and paid within the town of Madras. 

* By the same rule, 10’ per cent, becomes just and proper for the 
interior ; and a new impost for the town, on account of its greater 
wealth and light taxation. 

4 Mr. Editor, Have you never seen a nominated cadet contemplat- 
ing, as just and necessary, the conquest of little states which used to 
disfigure the map of British India, and then of larger, because they 
disconnected portions of our empire ? 

* Equally just, equally necessary is it, that they be bothered with 
stumps. 

‘ We reprobate the Mogul’s tax on rupees, as batta for rccoinage 
annually ; compared with our stamp, it was mild and useful. The 
stapap in itself is not proper for so poor a country. The purchaser 
must often go ten, twenty, thirty miles, •always dance attendance for 
its purchase on a servant of government, and often return home 
without it. It is a tax much litter for the town than for the in- 
terior, but is it wise to choose a tax so English ? should wc not 
rather import blessings ? It certainly has not been brought in hand- 
somely : it seems palmed upon us as a punishment for sOme offence 
of the Presidencies, ordered in a pet. 

* The effect I hope is, that we resume the good old English habit 
of canvassing strictly every measure of government; for we see, 
though it does not affect us at the moment, it may be made to do 
so after some time, 

' The prosperity of the Presidencies being so marked as to require 
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a tax, is that all that they require ? Have they not become fitted 
for greater privileges than they enjoy ? 

« Desirable as such immunities are for the town or city, far more 
>;o is some greater degree of self-government for the towns and ul- 
lages of the interior.’ 

The next public step was a requisition to the Sheriff to call a 
meeting of the inhabitants of Calcutta, to be held at the Town Hall, 
to which requisition it appears the Sheriff paid due attention, and 
summoned the meeting accordingly. His authority was, however, 
overruled by the Government, of which the Sheriff is a servant — 
such are the securities for municipal independence in India ! — and 
the meeting was countermanded. This fact is announced in the 
‘ Bengal Chronicle ’ of the 15th of May, in the following manner : 

( Meeting at the Town Hall. 

• The notice of the Sheriff intimating that the meeting on Thurs- 
day will not take place, was sent to us on Saturday for insertion. . It 
is so worded, that it might convey the idea, that the intimation 
originated in a change of purpose on the part ot the requisitionists, 
instead of being an act of the Government to prevent the exercise 
of a right, which is the birthright of every Briton, which is not 
taken from him by any clause of the Charter, and which seemed to 
us expressly recognised in Mr. Acting Secretary I’rinsep s letter to 
the Chairman of the Committee ot the British inhabitants. The 
following letter, however, which has appeared in thepugts o our 
contemporaries of yesterday, sets this matter at rest ; showing t ic 
prevention of the meeting to be the act ot the Government, exer- 
cising what we conceive to be an extra-judicial authority over the 
High Sheriff. 


‘ To John Palmer, Esq., and other Requisitionists. 
‘Gentlemen, -The notice of the meeting advertised to take place at 
the Town Hull on the 17th instant, having 1mm mat uu ^ P^ 
lislied in the papers without previous rcfrrence o l ] u \ ‘ u l ° X . , 

\ eminent, as required by a notification issued in the Cal< J ? 
of the yth of April, ISO?; I have been called upon to J ; 

and the result has been, that the meeting has been < sa h,wH y Uu 

Right Honourable the Vice-President in < oiinei . I 1 'J 

issued a notice stating it cannot take place at the ow ‘ 

‘ 2. Mr. Chief Secretary Islington, in 
Governmcnt, informs me that the (lovernment cons Directors, 

eluded, by the positive orders ot the Hoiwmrab e ' f Calcutta, 

from sanctioning any general meeting qt the i ' ‘ ^ j 

having for its object the discussion ot topics of the nature ot those cum 
prised in the first clause of vour requisition. 

‘3. I am, however, permitted to add, , that °the 

not take place, as advertised, any petition to ‘ qv w n n Hall for 

Stamp Regulation, prepared elsewhere, may he at the 1 own Hall tor 


signature. 

Oriental Herald, Vol 15. 
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f A. Iam farther authorized to state, that the Right Honourable the 
Vice-President in Council will he prepared, on specific application made 
through me, to sanction a meeting to consider the subjects stated in the 
three last clauses of your requisition. — I have the honour to be, Gentle- 
men, your most obedient servant, / 

‘ Calcutta, May 12, 1827. T. Plowden, Sheriff.’ 


‘ The Government has thought proper to order the Sheriff of 
Calcutta not to comply with the request of the inhabitants to con- 
vene a public meeting, and the Sheriff of Calcutta has thought 
proper to comply with the orders of the Government. The Go- 
vernment has thought fit to assert its power of preventing all 
public meetings of British subjects, within the town of Calcutta, 
and founds this power on an order of the Court of Directors, sent 
out in 1807. Solemn questions arise on these facts, and we shall 
be mistaken if the discussion that they must perforce occasion be 
not carried before other tribunals, over which the Government has 
no influence, and does not obtain an ultimate decision before the 
legislature of Great Britain, which will decide for ever whether the 
local government of the United Company of Merchants trading 
to the East Indies docs indeed possess, within the limits of Calcutta, 
and tire pale of English law, a power which the Sovereign of Great 
Britain could not and dare not exercise. In arguing matters of 
such deep import, nothing shall tempt us to deviate from that lan- 
guage of respect which we owe to those who possess, by the autho- 
rity of Parliament, the powers of government ; but, in examining 
how far they extend, we are exercising a sacred right, and no fear 
of consequences shall deter us from endeavouring to enforce upon 
the public mind our own deep and settled conviction, that the Go- 
vernment of the East India Company docs not possess within the 
limits of Calcutta an undefined power, and that it possesses no power* 
beyond those which have been expressly conferred upon it by acts ot 
Parliament, and by local reg stored ordinances. In 1807, the sove- 
reignty of the Crown of Great Britain might have been disputed by 
those ignorant of the first principles of English law, on the mere 
ground that it had never been expressly asserted. Since 1813 it 
udmits of no dispute. We fully acknowledge that throughout India 
the local government possesses, to a certain extent, a delegated 
sovereign power. In the interior, the prerogatives of the Crown 
and the rights of the Natives, may be questions involved in the 
greatest uncertainty and doubt ; the English law is ncll their birth- 
right, ‘and its benefits have never been extended to them : they are 
a conquered people, the government may be despotic. In Calcutta, 
to which the law of England docs extend, we lay it down as a fun- 
damental principle that the government cannot be despotic, and that 
British subj cts possess, in the fullest degree, every right which 
they enjoy in England, except those which, for reasons of supposed 
policy, have been taken away. To create a despotism here, the 
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Crown must assume prerogatives, and Parliament exercise powers, 
which they neither possess, and which are abhorrent to the con- 
stitution, and destructive of the first principles of that law by which 
the corporation of the East India Company itself exists. 

* If these principles be just, then it remains for us to consider 
whether the right of petitioning, and the right of meeting to petition, 
have been either restrained or taken away by acts of Parliament, or 
by local registered ordinances, made under the authority given, and 
the forms required by Parliament. We shall not pause to consider 
the question of right, whether such privilege could be taken away, 
even by Parliament we hasten to the fact — we find that they are 
not ; and we affirm, with full conviction, the British subjects 
within Calcutta possess as full a right to petition, and to meet 
for the purpose of petitioning Parliament, as the inhabitants of 
London themselves, and that there is no legal authority existing 
on the face of the earth by which they can be prevented. It is 
true that the Governor-General of the East India Company is 
permitted to send out of the country native-born subjects of Great 
Britain, when he thinks their conduct is calculated to endanger 
the Government, and, under that peril, every meeting of British 
subjects must exercise their right. This power is amply suffi- 
cient to prevent an abuse of the right of petitioning, but it does 
not, it cannot, take away tbc right. The manner of exercising the 
right is governed by the Statute Law, such as it existed after the 
Bill of llights, and in the last year of George I. British subjects 
within Calcutta may meet when and how they please, and have no need 
of the sanction of the Sheriff. When they meet, let them avoid tumult 
and disturbance, and they can be prevented by no lawful power. 

f The Sheriff is a high-magistrate of the King within Calcutta; 
and it is one of his duties, and his highest duties, according to 
Blackstone, to see that the rights of the CroWn are not impeached 
within his jurisdiction. lie is subject to no power but the law of 
England, and while he observes the law in the exorcise of his func- 
tions, there exists not an authority that is above him. Submission 
1o any authority but that of the Crown is a surrender of its rights. 
The right to censure him nowhere exists hut in the Courts of the 
Crown ; the exercise of the power to censure elsewhere is an as- 
sumption without right. Within his jurisdiction, the Sheriff can 
legally and constitutionally convene meetings of the people for the 
purpose of A petitioning, without the permission of any one. 

* We lay no stress on precedents, good or bad ; they matter no- 
thing. We argue on the broadest principles of constitutional law. If 
the practice of fifty years bad been contrary to the law, it would be 
of importance ; if it had accorded witli it, it could add nothing 
to its force. But, in fact, during half a century, the British inha- 
bitants of Calcutta have met on many occasions as Englishmen have 
a right to meet, and have laid their grievances before Parliament 

2 A 2 
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'without any other authority than that of the constitution which is 
their inheritance. If that constitution be infringed in their persons, 
let us hope that there yet remains a power which can apply a remedy, 
and a degree of public spirit among them which will not be content 
until it is obtained .’ — Bengal Chronicle. 

1 We have been forestalled in some of our intended remarks on 
this momentous subject, by an article in the ‘ Bengal Chronicle ’ of 
Sunday, which we have extracted, and to which we earnestly re- 
commend the attention of our readers. We fully concur with the 
writer of that article j and are satisfied, that when he asserts 
that there is no legal authority vested in this Government to inter- 
fere with the exercise of the right of petition, he speaks advisedly, 
or, as a contemporary would say, “ from the book.” The Sheriff, 
in his mere capacity of Sheriff, would, in the performance of his 
duty, “ as a high magistrate of the King within Calcutta, to see 
that the rights of the Crown are not impeached within his jurisdic- 
tion,” have refused to acknowledge the authority to which he has 
bowed himself : but the Sheriff is also unfortunately a civil servant 
of the Honourable Company ! Uinc ilhe lachrymal ! In that ca- 
pacity, he feels that he has no other resource but to kiss the rod 
that chastens himself, and, in humiliating himself, to sacrifice the 
rights of hundreds, in so far as respects the official recognition of 
their privilege to meet frr the lawful purpose of petitioning the 
Legislature of Britain. But what have the British inhabitants to 
do with this > They are not bound to suffer a deprivation of right, 
that the Sheriff may retrieve his error in forgetting that he was sub- 
ject to a two-fold jurisdiction, that he was filling an otlicc under the 
King, the duties of which might Vlash with those he owed to this 
Government as a servant of the Company. There is no law to 
prevent the British inhabitants from meeting; and, without the 
smallest intention of disrespect towards the Government, we hope 
they will still meet at the Exchange on Thursday next, for all the 
purposes stated in the requisition. When we say there is no law, 
we do not at all overlook the letter of the Court of Directors of 
180(5, which is referred to in the Sheriff’s letter, and which was 
published, it appears, in 1K07 ; hut, we say, that is no authority at 
all binding on the British inhabitants. It proceeds from a source 
which can neither confer, nor take away from them, a great consti- 
tutional privilege. As the Government have acted upon it in “ dis- 
allowing” the meeting, it would be presumptuous in us to affirm, 
that it is not an authority for them, though we hope we may be for- 
given for stating it as our opinion, that a mere letter of the Court of 
Directors intended to abrogate an important right of British subjects, 
dated seven years prior to the existing charter, could not sanction 
any such deprivation of right as that which is implied in Mr. Piow- 
den’s letter. The right of meeting for the purpose of petition had 
been previously exercised in India, without, in so for as we know, 
any interruption. If it had been deemed essential to deprive Britons 
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of a right so imp6rtant, such a measure would have formed a sub- 
ject of specific legislation, and been provided for in the Charter. 
Indeed, a reference to the consequences of such a doctrine as that 
now laid down, viz. that a letter of the Court of Directors is suffi- 
cient authority to the local governments to supersede, at any time, 
the exercise of a legal right, is of itself sufficient, we think, to jus- 
tify our conclusion, that such a doctrine cannot be maintained. If, 
for example, the Government may go back to a letter of the Court, 
of 1 80G, there is no law of reason why they may not go bark to the 
darker periods of the history of our progress to dominion in the 
East. If the Government is bound to go back twenty years in such 
a case, they may go back an hundred, and rake up against us the 
memorable orders of former Courts of Directors, which authorized 
not merely the deprivation of our privileges, but of our liberties, 
and even lives. But whatever may be its weight with the local 
government, we respectfully maintain that a letter of the Court of 
Directors conveys no legal power to deprite British subjects ot 
their rights, and that, therefore,' the inhabitants may still meet, if 
they are resolved to do so. Nay more ; the Government has not 
issued a prohibition of their meeting to petition against the Stamp 
'lax : it has only announced, that in reference to a certain letter of 
the Court of Directors, it feels itself bound to “ disallow ” such a 
meeting, for such a purpose. Let the meeting, then, be “ one dis- 
allowed,” but let there, nevertheless, be a meeting which will he 
legal, though, of course, its proceedings will not go forth with the 
sanction of this Government, to increase their inllucnce. 

* As the Town Hall would seem to be considered in some way 
the property of Government, since firnnissinn is deemed necessary 
even for a petition to lie there for signature, the meeting should bo 
held at the Exchange, over which, we apprehend, no such control 
can be claimed. 

‘ Wc have yet a suggestion to offer to the consideration ot the 
British inhabitants, winch may be, and we hope is indeed .super- 
fluous, but which we deem it still our duty to offer. It is this • 
that if they are not allowed to meet to petition against the .Stamp 
Tax, they will never degrade themselves by asking permission to 
meet for any minor object. This would reflect eternal disgrace 
upon them ! They may be deprived of their rights, but they may 
still preserve their dignity. 

f After writing the above, we saw the * Government Gazette 
of last night, which contains the order of the Court of Directors 
referred to, prohibiting public meetiugs without the sanction ot 
Government. It consists of an extract from a General Letter from 
the Court, dated the 23d July 180b ; and is now re-published, ior 
general information, by the Chief Secretary, by order ot the Right 
Honourable the Vice-President in Council. It is as follows : 

u We direct, on the receipt of this dispatch, that public notice be 
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issued, forbidding, un f der pain of our high displeasure, any public 
assemblage, either of ouV own servants, or of private merchants, traders, 
S>v other inhabitants whatsoever, without fiyst obtaining the sanction of 
the Government, through the medium of the Sheriff for the time being; 
and we further direct, that, with the application for holding such meet- 
ings, the subjects intended to be taken into consideration be also sub- 
mitted to your previous consideration, in order that you may have it in 
your power to judge of the propriety of allowing the questions that may 
tie proposed, to be agitated ; and on no consideration whatever is the 
Sheriff, or the officer presiding at such meetings, to allow any subject to 
be considered that has not been previously submitted for your consider- 
ation. We have full confidence, however, that our Governments in India 
will not preclude our servants, or other European inhabitants, from 
meeting for the purpose of expressing their sentiments, whenever proper 
subjects are submitted for their deliberation.” 

* Whenever proper subjects are submitted for their deliberation ! 
Private merchants, traders, or other inhabitants whatsoever ! 1 
Under pain of our high displeasure ' ! ! Ohe, jam satis ! ! ! !’ 
— Calcutta Chronicle. 

The following article on the same subject, from the f Bengal 
Hurkaru’ of the 14th of May, deserves to be added to the two 
preceding : 

‘ The meeting of the inhabitants of Calcutta, at the Town-hall, 
has been disallowed by the Bight Honourable the Vice-President in 
Council, because a previous reference had not been made to the autho- 
rity of Government, and because the local government have received 
positive orders from the Court of Directors not to sanction any meet- 
ing of the inhabitants to consider about taxation. We do not know 
that the sanction of Government, or the authority of the Sheriff, are 
at all necessary to be obtained, as we know of no law which pro- 
hibits public meetings. 

* If the authority of the Court of Directors is considered sufficient 
to take away an acknowledged right, an additional and important 
subject is presented for the consideration of the petitioners.’ 

In consequence of this prohibition or * disallowance,’ as it is called, 
of the meeting summoned at the Town Hall, the same parties who 
signed the requisition for that, announced their intention of meeting 
at the Exchange in Calcutta, as merchants, without the sanction 
either of the Sheriff or his masters. This meeting was to take 
place on the ‘23d of May, and as our files of papers extend only to 
the 22d, we do not know what transpired there. We give the fol- 
lowing articles on this subject, however, from the f Calcutta Chro- 
nicle’ of the 17 th and 22d of May, the last beipg the latest Bengal 
paper we have seen ; 

‘ Meeting at the Exchange. 

* Our readers will see, by a notification in another page, that there 
will he a meeting at the Exchange on Wednesday the 23d instant, and 
we need not say, it is likely to be numerously and respectably attended. 
Its proceedings, as we have before stated, will want that formality which 
the presence of the Sheriff would have given Jo them ; but we neverthe- 
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less hope and believe, that the measures adopted will not on that account 
carry the less weight with them at home, but that a petition ol* the “ un- 
dersigned British inhabitants,” numerously as it will be signed, will re- 
ceive as much attention from the legislature as if it came in a more tech- 
nical shape, having the formality which the act of Government lias pre- 
vented its receiving. Our own view of the case is, that it is not the wish 
or the expectation of the Government that the British inhabitants of 
Calcutta should surrender the exercise of an important right merely on 
the authority of an old letter of the Court of Directors, which they are 
no more bound to obey than if it were an old song. The (Jovernment 
considering this letter as demanding their obedience, have already per- 
formed their duty in declining to sanction the meeting, and the infmbit- 
unts now owe it to themselves to perform theirs. It is very important, 
however, that those who attend the meeting should bear in mind the ne- 
cessity of observing a stricter decorum than il the High Sheriff, in the 
performance of his duty, hud taken upon himself the regal ition ot Its 
proceedings and the preservation of order ; because there will be at that 
meeting enemies of the rights of the people, who will gladly sei/.e on any 
pretext that may justify their own sliamclul tergiversation and abandoned 
servility. » 

‘ We shall not stoop to argue with those who, boasting that they are 
Britons, openly advocate the doetriue ot passive obedienec, and toll us, 
that the persistanee of the (Jov eminent in any measure ought to he a 
sufficient proof to us of its wisdom, and put an end to any appeal against 
it. Hitherto the servile advocates of power have justified their shameful 
desertion of those principles, which hnglislimcn ol all paitics at home 
profess to maintain, on the ground ot expediency, making India an ex- 
ception to the whole ot the Bntisli dominions. 1 hey have never (hired 
to deny that freedom was a blessing in the abstract, and that in luig land 
its existence was not incompatible with the safety of the stale ami the 
happiness of the people; but, they have maintained, that here it would 
he destructive of both. Thin reasoning lias been over and over again 
refuted, and, in fact, those who employ it aie divided amongst them- 
selves ; the one party contending, with regard to the press in particular, 
that it is dangerous; the other party that it is merely preposterous and 
perfectly useless. We shall not go over this beaten ground again. 1 here 
is at least some palliation in this ingenious sophistry, for the hostility to 
freedom, for which every Briton should cherish a natural at eetion hut 
there is no excuse for the abject senility ol the doclune ow in i wt 
have been alluding. It cannot even be meant as an exception, unless it 
be intended ironically, nr as a piece nf adulation, lltr nu'rsucctcmnc ol 
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trade. To such a doctrine, tlicn, wc t-bal! not .ton,, to r t) ly • ‘ ' 
tvitli it its otvtt refutation , nor shall we tics, col to expose ■' 
policy of those, who blow hot and cold, just as it mav suit the. ends ot 
servile adulation; who, while an appeal of l be w holc ; 
a measure of Government is likely to succeed, eon If 1 . - . 
holding it ; hut who, the moment they hud that it « ri Ld > 
dually to veer round, and at length unblnsbmgly c 

of passive obedience. With such would-be supno lieVuffi 

wifi not condescend to argue; for those they could defend, must be suffi 
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cicntly ashamed of them ; and their ill-disguised sycophancy, and their 
political trimming, have already disgusted the public. But it is argued, 
that Englishmen coming out to this country, voluntarily submit them- 
selves to such rules, as the Court of Directors or the local Governments 
may from time to time ‘ enact. * And, strange to say, the Press Regula- 
tion is referred td as a case in point ! The Press Regulation was made 
law here hy its registry in the Supreme Court. When the letter of the 
Court of Directors of 180(5, which the local Government consider as en- 
joining on them the prohibition of a public meeting of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta to petition to Parliament, is in the same manner made law, 
however we may condemn, no doubt we must obey it, but until then, we 
maintain it is no law. If the Court of Directors could, hy a mere letter 
to the local Government, make laws for us, what ncsessity, we ask, could 
there be for a clause in the charter, empowering, the Governor-General 
to transmit British-boru subjects? Why is not a simple letter, cither old 
or new, sufficient authority — or was this clause in the charter merely to 
‘ make assurance doubly sure?’ It is a waste of time, however, to argue 
against a doctrine which is equally servile and absurd. 

* An Englishman, in coming out to this country, docs not hind himself 
to obey any Ihw which is repugnant to the laws of his own country, and 
the power which the local authorities possess, to make laws, if it lie 
not exactly defined, is at least regulated by certain forms, the observance 
of which cannot be dispensed with. We do not contend, that a regula- 
tion, virtually depriving British subjects of the right of petition, could 
not be registered in the Supreme Court, because we cannot perceive 
that such a regulation is any more repugnant to British law than that 
which has deprived his Majesty’s subjects of the liberty of the press; and 
because, if the subtiltv maintained by the Company’s lawyers, that the 
local governments may make regulations “ beside the law,” is the true 
interpretation of the statute, we do not see how any regulation what- 
ever could be refused registry ; but at least, until the Court’s letter 
has received this form of enactment, it eginot deprive the inhabitants of 
Calcutta of the right of meeting to petition Parliament, or for any other 
legal and constitutional purpose. The position that we are not a political 
public, that we have no political rights, it would be a waste of words to 
oppose, for, as a contemporary asserts, a public cannot exist without 
political rights. 

* Another argument advanced against the intended meeting is, that 

some of those who were most forward in promoting the petition, have 
now deserted the cause, when they have discovered that the Government 
will not accede to the prayer of the petition. We are sorry for this on 
their own account ; because it is clear, from the opinions they now ex- 
press, they ought never to have placed themselves in the position in 
which they did ; but their defection is no reason why a large majority of 
less pliable individuals should sacrifice their rights. Their motives we 
do not question, but the validity of their reasoning we utterly deny ; and 
vve think it would be infinitely more consistent in those who advance it, 
to subscribe at once to the doctrine of passive obedience, and never enroll 
themselves amongst those who deem it their right to appeal against the 
measures of Government. * 

* We understand that the meeting which vve have announced would 
have been held on the day originally fixed in the requisition, hut that it 
was deemed more dignified arid respectful to Government, to allow a 
Council day to intervene, that it might not be supposed there is any design 
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on the part of the inhabitants of stealing a inarch upon authority. The 
Government has refused to allow the usual formality of a meeting con- 
vened by the Sheriff, and the Court will be satisfied that their orders 
have not been neglected by their servants. Beyond this, we ipingine, it 
is not the intention of the ioeal Government to go ; they cannot counte- 
nance, but they will not prevent a meeting. Indeed, this is made evident 
by the expression of the Sheriff’s letter, of the regret felt by the Govern- 
ment in being obliged, in compliance with the Court’s letter referred to, 
to “ disallow ” the meeting. Of course it must he a matter of regret 
also to the public ; for it would have been gratifyingto hav e had all the sanc- 
tions of form, to give Wight to the intended appeal to the Legislature, 

‘ Meeting at the Exchange To-morrow Xoon. 

‘It is perfectly unnccQgsary, we feci assured, to urge any thing by way 
of inducement to our readers to attend the meeting at the Exchange to- 
morrow. The objects of the intended appeal to the legislature are the 
most important that ever engaged the attention of this community. We 
have seen the town-luill filled with inhabitants, to vote an address ora 
picture to individuals, whose claims to their approbation were of a very 
equivocal character. When, therefore, theii* own most sacred rights as 
British subjects arc at stake, it would lie an insult to them to doubt, that 
they will be less ready to assemble and vote in questions of so much more 
moment to themselves and to mankind. It is possible, however, that 
some few may be deterred from attending the meeting to-morrow by a 
fear of offending people in authority ; Imt if there he any who entertain 
such ail opinion, we should hope thul they will he sathlieil that any such 
fear is perfectly groundless when they reflect that, all hough the meeting 
has not the sanction of Government, it has not been prohibited ; but that, 
on the contrary, the Government lias expressed its regret that it cannot, 
consistently with its views of the deference due to a certain letter of tie; 
Court of Directors, countenance a meeting convened by tlr Sheril), tor 
the constitutional purpose of ixAioning the legislature. The very ex- 
pression of that regret is sutliei^ to show, that there is no desire on the 
part of Government to impede the exercise of the right ot meeting to 
appeal to Parliament ; and, therefore, the idea ol there being any hazard ot 
giving offence in attending the meeting, is entirely out ot the question. 
It is much to he lamented, both for the sake ot Government and the 
community, that the circumstance ot the office ot Shcrill being tilled by 
a servant of the Company should have produced such a consequence m 
that to which we have adverted ; hut, in future, we trust the n current* e 
of it will be prevented, and that one of the objects of the petition will he 
to obtain the interferenee of the legislature, to prevent the assumption, 
by the Court of Directors, of a power superseding the statute law, and 
to prohibit their servants from obeying any order to employ "iieh extra- 
judicial interference with our rights. We have only to add, tint the 
meeting at the Exchange will not be hound by the precise trims of the 
requisition to the Sheriff. Wc should hope, therefore, that while they 
are praying for declaratory acts to prevent the infringement ot their 
rights, the petitioners will also appeal against that most unconstitutional 
law, the Licensing Regulation of the Press.’ 

Out of the interruption to the meeting; of the inhabitants had arisen 
a controversy as to the right of British subjects in India to meet, 
remonstrate, and petition, in the way intended 5 in the course ot 
which, the recent absurdity of Mr. John Adam and Sir John Mai- 
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colm— that there was no Public in India— was re-asserted by the 
advocates of existing powers. To this a very happy reply was 
made, by the re- publication from the ' Annual Register’ of 1786', 
of certain resolution* passed at a public meeting of the British in- 
habitants of Calcutta, on the 25th of July in that year, relative to 
Mr. Pitt’s India Bill. At that period, Sir John Macpherson was 
Governor-General, just before Lord Cornwallis’s arrival. Sir Elijah 
Impcy and Sir William Jones were the King’s Judges ; and the 
members of Council were General Sloper, Commander-in-Chicf, 
John Stables, Esq., and the lion. Charles Stuart. We copy four 
of their principal resolutions : 

‘ l. Resulted, that his Majesty’s subjects in the East Indies arc en- 
titled to the protection and support of the laws of England in common 
with the other subjects ot the lealm.’ 

‘ 3. Resolved, that the erection of a new tribunal by the said Act, (Mr. 
Pitt’s Bill,) for the special purpose of trying offences, charged to, have 
been committed in the East Indies ; a tribunal unrestrained by the settled 
rules of law, and subject td no appeal, and the depriving them of their 
undoubted birthright, the trial by Jury, arc violations of the great chuiter 
of our liberties, ami infringements of the most sacred principles of the 
British constitution.* 

* 1 ). Resolved, that as considerable expense must be unavoidably incurred 
by our endeavours to obtain redress of our grievances, a subscription 
shall be opened by the committee vv^o shall be elected by this assembly ; 
and that, as soon as the petition shall be ready lor signature, a booh shall 
be produced for the said subscription, to the end that every man may 
have the opportunity of promoting, by a voluntary sacrifice of a small 
share of bis property, tlrat security of the w hole which is the grand object 


of our petitions.* 

‘ If). Resolved, that the thanks of A meeting be given to the brand 
Jury, for having convened a legal amt constitutional meeting of the Bri- 
tish subjects in this settlement, for the purpose of petitioning his Majesty 
and the two Houses of Parliament, for redress of those heavy grievances 
imposed on them by the before-mentioned Act of the Legislature. 

To these resolutions (which the ‘ Bengal Chronicle 1 has published 
at length, but of which we content ourselves with giving four of the 
most striking only) the Editor appends the following observations . 

‘ A correspondent having kindly extracted for us, from the ‘ Annual 
Register’ of 1/88, an account of the proceedings of a meeting of the Bri- 
tish inhabitants of Calcutta held in that year, for objects precisely similar to 
those to he discussed at the approaching meeting, to be held at the J own 
Hall, on Thursday next, vvehuve deemed it of sufficient importance to 
give it a conspicuous place in our columns ; and, with reference to t it 
occasion, we conceive that in so doing we arc rendering an essential 
service to our fellow-subjects, whose attention to this invaluable pre- 
cedent we earnestly solieit. While it may serve as a guide to tt»e 
proceedings on Thursday next, it furnishes a practical reply to some ot 
the arguments of our Indian alarmists, with Sir John Malcolm at ci 
head. It has been so much the fashion here to argue, that British subjects 
coming out to this counts never pretended to any of the rights of tret 
men, till Buckingham and the ‘Journal’ appeared to awaken them from 

the dream of passive obedience, that too many have indolently yielded 
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up their belief to what was so earnestly insisted on, without taking the 
trouble to ascertain how far it was founded in fact. The very existence 
of a public, even in 182(5, except for purposes of adulation, has been 
denied ! and the idea of the Company’s servants forming part of that pub- 
lic remonstrating against the acts of' the Government, has been ridiculed 
as a monstrous absurdity, or denounced as a dangerous heresy to the 
orthodox doctrine of non-resistance. Vet v\e lind that forty years ago 
meetings were held, at which the very claims now denied were insisted 
on and proclaimed with all the manliness of British feeling, and the 
fearlessness of British independence. Here we find the British inhabit- 
ants, in the very infancy of our power in India, asserting their rights in 
language worthy of free men, claiming trial by Jury as their niimiHiGUT, 
and denouncing the power of transmission,* now so much belauded, as 
dangerous to the security of their persons and fortunes And who were 
those who thus dared to claim, in public meetings, privileges which it is 
now argued that the very act of a Briton’s coming to India deprives him 
of? Radicals and incendiaries of course! No: the leading members 
of the assembly were civil and military servants of the Honourable Com- 
pany, some or them who afterwards filled the highest offices in the go- 
vernment of the country, as the names of Duncan, Vansittnrl, Bristow, 
may vouch. And yet, in 182/, we are to he told, when British power is 
predominant over the whole continent of India — when our resources arc 
multiplied to a degree that surpasses calculation — our population of Bri- 
tish-born and Anglo-Indian subjects increased in an almost equal pro- 
portion — under such altered circumstances we are told that the privilege 
of meeting for constitutional purposes, or for any other purpose hut that 
of servility, is not ours, and that the liberty of the Press, and trial by Jury, 
are amongst those rights, the discussion of which is pregnant with danger 
to British supremacy. Nay more, the very existence of a public for such 
purposes is denied. We sav that the proceedings at the meeting of 1/8(5, 
furnish a triumphant reply to such servile drivelling. 

‘ S<nne of the resolutions of tflfct meeting are so applicable to the one 
about to be held, that we hope to sec them adopted, with merely the 
trifling alterations necessary of titles of Acts of Parliament to be repealed, 
&c. The measure of appointing a standing committee to watch over our 
rights and interests, and of a general subscription to defray the expenses 
of petitions to Parliament and the Ring, will, we are satisfied, meet the 
general approbation. 

‘ The objects of the, meeting, as declared in the requisition, are scarcely, 
wc think, sufficiently comprehensive. There are law* already in force, 
which it is as essential to our rights, and the rapidly advancing condition 
ot this community, to have repealed, as it N to have certain statutes ex- 
tended to us, or others modified, in their application ; and we hope, there- 
fore, that uo resolution, which may have such an object in view', will be 
deemed foreign to the objects of the meeting.’ 

The most important, and, we may add, most gratifying intel- 
ligence of ail that has yet reached us on the subject of this Regu- 
lation, is, however, that contained in a private letter of a late dutc 
in May, which says that the Bengal Government had at length 
discovered that they could not enforce their Stamp Regulation in 
Calcutta without its being registered in the Supreme Court, and 
there was every reason to believe that the Chief Justice, Sir Charles 
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Grey, would not give it his sanction, without which it cannot 
become a laft ! 

This would be, indeed, a death-blow to the whole scheme ; and 
one which we sincerely hope it will receive. 

The extreme length to which our extracts and remarks on the 
great Question of Taxation without Representation in India has 
extended, has left us no room for other subjects : though, indeed, 
it must be confessed that scarcely any other than this all-absorbing 
one is even adverted to in the Bengal Papers that we have re- 
ceived. A few short extracts, therefore, of miscellaneous matters, 
from the Papers of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, to which wc 
shall return again for fuller details in our next, must suffice for the 
present. 

Bkxgal. 

* Wc understand that a report is in town of disturbances in the Upper 
Provinces, on the alleged authority of private letters recently received. 
It ia stated, that the death of DovvTut Rao Scindia has not been followed 
by those pacific arrangements which were anticipated, in consequence of 
the Ranee or Queen Mother laving claim to the Regency, and the oppo- 
sition made to her authority bv the Surdars; and it is added, that the un- 
settled state of affairs at Gwalior has rendered it necessary to move out 
the troops stationed at Agra, Kurnaul, and Saugor, with a view to sup- 
port the measures which the British Government may deem necessary to 
he taken. The refractory party w ill, no doubt, he compelled immediate!) 
to succumb to the paramount authority. 

‘ The following has been handed to us by a subscriber, as an extract 
of a letter from Sylhet, under date 2/tli ultimo (April) : 

“ Some days since two wretches werj detected endeavouring to kidnap 
two men , for the purpose of earning them away to he offered up as sacri- 
fices to the tutelary goddess of the .T\ ntun mountains. She goes by tin- 
name of Jynteca Thakooranee. It appears that the Raja ot that country 
has many of these smugglers of human beings in his employ, who dare 
not return from their hunt without some game, under the dread of being 
sacrificed themselves; which is, indeed, the ease if they are unsuccessful. 
Tt is hoped, that the above-mentioned miscreants will be transported for 
life, as two others were upon a former occasion. r J he commissioner, it 
is understood, has expressed his displeasure at the circumstance to the 
Raja, w'lm is, at present, independent on the British government, and has 
threatened to take severe measures on the recurrence of a similar case 

* The Government Gazette of last night (May 7) states, that the hills ot 
Tunduah, in the neighbourhood of Sylhet, have lately been surveyed, and 
that, the result being favourable, it is proposed to form ft convalescent 
establishment in that quarter, the PunuuaU hills being equally salubrious 
with the Nilgherries, and more accessible. The elevation, climate, and 
natural productions, combine to render them eligible for such a purpose. 
The same paper mentions, that the commissioners in Arracau intend to 
establish regular marts at Tatak and Aeng, exempt from any duty, and it 
is jexpccteu that they will be very much frequented by native traders 
Both of these projects reflect credit on the individuals who have suggested 
them, and on the government by which they arc promoted. 
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‘ It is added, also, that the salt-works and revenue-settlement of Arraean 
mil leave a large surplus over the expenses of civil and military establish- 
ments . We mention this here, merely for the purpose of recording the 
fact, without meaning to draw from it those inferences respecting the 
alleged necessities of the state, which we have lately heard urged as a 
justification of an unpopular measure (the Stamp Tax). 

‘ We learn, from the * India Gazette, 1 that the river between Calcutta 
and Chinsurnh has been surveyed in order to ascertain whether it would 
be at all times practicable for the Honourable Company’s Steamers to 
convey troops to that depot. The result is stated to be highly satisfactory, 
there being plenty of water the whole way at any time of tide, except 
over the Chunnuk and Gorettec Hut, above Poltah Ghaut, which must 
be crossed on a flood-tide. In the freshes, when this mode of convey- 
ance up the river will probably be most important, we imagine there will 
be water enough over the flats mentioned, at all times. 

‘ The same naper states, that the rev erend Mr. Henderson, in his sermon 
at the Cathedral on Sunday, noticed, in a most feeling manner, the 
death of the venerable Marquis of Hastings, and did justice, as far as the 
occasion admitted, to the public merits and private virtues of this la- 
mented nobleman. The text was admirably adapted to the subject, 
being taken from the .’i/th Psalm, verse ii/, “Mark the perfect man and 
behold the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 

Madras. 

' On Saturday vve received a ‘ Madras Gazette Extraordinary,’ which 
merely contained the heads of intelligence received via Bombay, which 
have been already communicated to our readers. We refer to it at pre- 
sent, therefore, merely for the purpose of noticing the way in which Air, 
Lushington’s appointment to the Governorship of Madras is mentioned. 
The following is the passage to which vve allude : 

* “ Mr. Lushington retired from the Treasury Bench in consequence 
1 of his appointment to an vaulted situation in India ; succeeded in the 
‘ treasury by Mr. Planta.” ’ 

‘ Whence the delicacy of the Madras Editor, in describing ny such a 
periphrasis that Mr. Lushington has been appointed to succeed Sir 
Thomas Munro as Governor of that Presidency? Is it that the public 
announcement, in direct terms, of the intended removal of Sir Thomas 
Munro, would be displeasing to that distingui-hed personage ? Or is it, 
that the appointment of Mr. Lushington, who is not unknown at Madras, 
is so unacceptable, that they are desirous of concealing the fact even 
from themselves as long as possible? Or to what other cau^c is this 
obscure phraseology to be attributed ? The appointment of Mr. 
Lushington is one other instance, vve believe, of the elevation of the 
Company’s Servants to the Governorships of India, to which it has been 
understood that a strong objection has existed ; hut in the present ease, 
this objection may have been overcome by the fact that Mr. Lushington, 
although formerly ii^ the service of the Company, has long ceased to 
be so. 

‘ We understand that the Kolaporc Rajah, having broken the treaty 
made with him at Kittore, occasioned the field force in the l)ooab to 
move out. This force, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Welsh, 
is encamped at Kitabagee, in two brigades. The right or cavalry brigade, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Dickson, C. B., consists of the 2.M 
regiment, or W. L. infantry, under Major Henry, on the right flank ; 
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the horse artillery, under Captain Ley ; the 4th regiment light cavalry, 
commanded by Captain Meredith ; and the 7th regiment light cavalry, 
by Major Ridaell. The left or infantry brigade, is commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Martin, and consists of his Majesty’s 41st regiment, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Chambers; the park of artillery, under Captain 
Wallace ; the 1st Bombay European regiment, commanded by Captain 
Robson ; and the 49th regiment Native infantry, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Trewman, with a detachment of pioneers, under Lieutenant Pickering. 

* The Staff attached to Lieutenant-Colonel Welsh, commanding the 
Dooab field force, is as follows Captain Barclay, Assistant Commis- 
sary-General; Captain Lawe, Superintending Engineer; Captain O’Brien, 
Deputy Judge-Advocatc-Generul; Captain O’Donnoghuc, Assistant 
Quarter-Master-General ; Captain Cunningham, Deputy Assistant-Quar- 
ter-Master-General ; Captain Wallace, A. A. A. General; Captain Wal- 
lace, Post-Master-General; Captain Watts, in charge of Bombay Com- 
missariat; Captain Grafton, Surveyor; Lieutenant Roberts, Acting 
Military Paymaster. 

On the appearance of this gallant force, the Rajah returned to KoLi- 

S ore, and promised to perform all that was required of him. The con- 
itions now proposed, we understand, are, that he should remain quiet, 
and disband his new levies, which amounted, it is said, to 10,000 men 
The Rajah, however, appears to be of such an unsettled disposition, that 
little faith is to be put in his promises. He lias also agreed to restore 
the villages lie had taken, and to pay the damage done by his follow cr* 
Awed by such a force in his neighbourhood, and from former experience, 
it is expected lie will see the necessity of adhering to the conditions now 
entered upon. i 

‘ The heat in camp was very great; the thermometer at 99 degrees in a 
tent; but we arc happy to add, that the force was very healthy, and that 
not a single case of cholera had occurred up to the 2/th ultimo. 

* Letters have been received from Nagpoor, staling that the murderer^ 
of the unfortunate Lieutenant Dallas have been apprehended. 

' We understand that the greater part ot the flotilla are on their way* 
coastways, from Martaban to Calcutta. — April 5.’ 

Bombay. 

* His Majesty’s ships the Tamar and Pandora dropped anchor in our 
harbour on the 13th instant. They comprised part of a naval loree sent 
down to the Red Sea in Dei ember last. Several objects were to have 
been effected by it ; and we understand that the most of them have been 
in whole or in part accomplished. 

‘ One of the most interesting, if not the most important of these objects 
was to obtafn satisfaction from the people of Barbara, a seaport town, 
situated on the African coast, about one degree outside the Straits ol 
Babclmandel, for the most barbarous attack and seizure of the brig Mari- 
anne and cargo some two years ago. 

* It appears that Mr. William Lingard, in command of that brig, visited 
Barbara, Which is the entrepot to the kingdom of Adel, and carries on 
a trade in gums and coffee with the Arabian Coast. 

‘ He made considerable purchases there, and from the apparent friendly 
disposition of the Natives was entirely off his guard. 

‘ Certain Arab trader*, however, jealous of the interference of Eu- 
ropeans in a trade which had been exclusively confined to themselves from 
time immemorial, incited the Natives to seize the Marianne , which was 
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accomplished whilst the captain and his brother, the chief officer, were 
on shore, receiving over part of their purchases. They attacked the 
crew, wounded the second officer severely in the head and in tlw side, 
killed the seraftg and a Native passenger, and drove every soul belonging 
to her into the sea, from which they with difficulty escaped ; having been 
savagely refused to he received on hoard by several dous lying in the 
harbour. 

'The two brothers on shore, hearing of this, endeavoured to make, 
their escape, hut were surrounded and detained prisoners. In the mean- 
while, a party of boatmen belonging to the port generously formed for 
their defence ; and, after a sruflle with their enemies succeeded in res- 
cuing the two Lingards from the jaws of destruction. They transported 
them on hoard a small vessel which com eyed them to Mocha 

' The officer in command of the naval force sent against Barham was 
instructed to exact ample compensation, both on account of the lives and 
property lost. 

* No sooner did the fleet appear off that port, than the inhabitants sot 
fire to the town and fled to the interior. It is said that there was very 
considerable property consumed. Finding, however, that the British 
were determined to blockade the port ami destroy their trade, they at 
length commenced a negotiation, and agreed to the demands made against 
them ; paying a portion of the amount then, and promising to disdiarge 
the whole by instalments within two years. 

v . . f 

‘ While these events were passing at Barbara, and in the absence o 

the Resident who accompanied the expedition, a serious disturbance took 
place at our Residency at Mocha. 

'Some Arabs bad quarrelled with the sepoys attached to the Residency, 
and pursued them to the gates at the factory, which were instantly shut 
on them, and the British flag hoisted in token of danger. 

‘The surgeon of the Residency, left in charge, was apprised of thin 
disturbance, and that the Arabs were attempting to clamber over the 
fuetory wall. 

‘ He came out and found it on the eve of being taken ; several Arabs 
having nearly succeeded in getting into the factoiy. At this alarming 
crisis, he shot the first man that advanced dead on the spot, and the 
others immediately fled. 

‘ But they breathed vengeance against him, and, it is said, dug a grave, 
and swore on the Koran they would bury him in it. On the return of 
the Resident it was deemed prudent that the doctor should go on board 
a ship ; and it is imagined he will be compelled to quit Mocha altogether. 

‘ Two ships of war arc still at Mocha, as a protection to the Residency ; 
hut wc have not learned that any general disturbance has arisen from the 
affair in question. — April 18. 

British Couoxiks. 

In New South Wales, and at the Cape of Good Hope, we art* 
glad to see the same spirit that is now agitating British India, de- 
veloping itself in meetings, and petitions to the Legislature^ for an 
extension of their privileges, and for giving them a share in their 
own government. The folly, as well as injustice, of pretending 
to govern well such distant countries as these, by power originating 
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here, nnd delegated in its exercise to servants -sent there to re- 
plenish their broken fortunes, and be successively replaced bv 
others as needy as themselves, is too glaring not to be perceived by 
every reflecting person. The only cure for the evil of such a state 
of things is, the granting local Legislatures, chosen by the people 
themselves, or making them wholly independent : a measure which 
'would be as beneficial to the mother country as to the dependency • 
t but one which the former will never originate, no^ even concede, 
till the latter force it from the parent state, as the two Americas 
have done. It is just as preposterous to keep Colonies for ever 
colonies, as it* would be to keep children for ever children. The 
very terms of parent state and mother country, imply only nursing 
and protection of the infant settlements till they are of mature age, 
and fit to regulate their own affairs, when separation and self-con- 
trol is as natural anjl proper as the independence of sons and 
daughters, when they arc old enough to form alliances of their own, 
to which they do not, however desirable, make the consent of their 
parents indispensable. And it may be added, that all just minds 
must approve of such separations rather than see nations or indi- 
viduals remain for ever in the infantile weakness, if not imbecility, 
of everlasting tutelage and dependence. 

St. IIklkva. 

In our Number for September (vol. \iv. p. 501) appeared the 
substance of some communications addressed to us respecting St. 
Helena, and the state of allairs there. The paragraph contained 
a\ery modified and softened abstract of written communication*', 
given with all the assurance of perfect accuracy, and from quarters 
not liable to any suspicion of exaggeration. We have since, how- 
ever, had occasion to learn, from the concurrent testimony of mo4 
competent and impartial evidences, that such a representation as 
there given, cannot, by any means, apply to the existing govern- 
ment of General Walker, whose public conduct has been, through- 
out his administration, as humane and upright as his private cha- 
racter is universally admitted to be. We deem it an act of justice, 
therefore, to state this as our conviction j and, as we have had an 
opportunity of seeing authentic letters written from St. Helena, as 
late as the 1 1th of August last, and consequently of more recent 
date than the previous communications adverted to, we shall gi\e 
the substance of these also. 

It is now nearly five years since Governor Walker was appointed 
to St. Helena, and during the whole of his residence there, his 
efforts are said to have been directed to raise the tone and character 
of both the. government and society of that island to a standard 
more nearly approaching our own j in which those who have the 
best means of judging think he has eminently succeeded. 

The establishment of an Agricultural Society and a public market 
lmve benefited the condition of the farmers. A Military Institu- 
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tion has been of similar use to the young Officers of the island, 
giving them occupation and instruction in place of the indolence 
and vacancy which existed before its establishment. Weekly lee* 
tures by Dr. Arnott, which h.id also been undertaken by desire of 
the Governor, had pleased all the higher classes — and a Na\ mgs’ 
hank and Benefit Society, both of which had been recently estab- 
lished, were as acceptable to the lower classes of the community. 

The introduction of the silk-worm, and the manufacture of silk,* 
had already given occupation to many pre\ iously unoccupied hands. 
There were already thirty acres planted with mulberries, and about 
the same space preparing for plants. The trees were in the most 
nourishing condition, and some of the young plants, of only twelve 
months’ growth, were already ten and twelve feet high. The silk- 
worms were also thriving, and the whole of the culture wearing the 
most promising appearance. 

The abolition of slavery was in active progress • and to tins, the 
utmost energies of the worthy Governor were now directed, as, (hey 
had been before to the abolition of female infanticide in Gw/eral. 
It is this, indeed, which lias rendered him in some degree unpopular 
with slave-owners, and the abettors of the .system he wishes to 
destroy. This may form a clue, therefore, t <» the inteipret.itiou ol 
what might be otherwise inexplicable. But the dissatista< tion ol 
such individuals is only a testimony to the philanthropy and 
general excellence of the character that excites it. 


Bostscuut. 

Since our sheets were closed lor the pre's, we received a copy of 
die ‘Calcutta Government Gazette, ’ ol the 1st ol Ala) (in deep 
mourning for the Duke of York). It conveys, however, no intelli- 
gence of great public impoitancc. By it we peiccive, that r tho 
exchange on London, at six months sight, was l.v. 1 1/d. pci sicca 
rupee ; and that the rate of discount on private lulls, by the Bank ol 
Bengal, was eight per cent. The Governor-Gcneial was still on 
his tour in the Upper Provinces, as stated in the following paragraph : 

( By letters received from Simlali, ol the 1st instant (May), we 
learn that the party continued to enjoy weather delightlully tem- 
perate, and to be highly pleased with their <piartcis. On the ‘2d, 
the Right Honourable the Governor-General, and Lady Amherst, 
were to go upon a visit to a place in the vicinity ol Nmlah, called 
Massoo. The deputation to Malia Rajah Runjit Singh consisting 
of Captain Wade, Dr. Gerard, and Captain Pearson, had set out on 
their visit to Lahore some days before the date of our letters. 
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Debate at the East India House. 

Wednmdaij, October 10, 1827. 

The minutes of last Court having- been read, 

The Chairman informed the Court that it was specially summoned 
* 1 for the purpose of submitting for confirmation the Resolution of the 
last (icneral Court, approving the recommendation of the Court of 
Directors, of the 20th dune last, for the appointment of a Stall Captain 
to be attached to the Military Seminary at Addiscombe, with an allow- 
ance ol lfw per diem as pay, and a fuither allowance of 26/. per 
annum, in lieu of dud.’ 

Mr. Randal Jackson stated, that perhaps lie might be accused of parti- 
ality towards the ( 'ollege at Addiscombe, it he entertained a feeling of ap- 
probation for an Institution which, from the dav of its commencement to 
the present period, had fully answered all the purposes for which it had 
been established. It would, however, be a great blessing if all the mi- 
litary gentlemen going out to India should receive a suitable education, 
width at present was confined to the artillery ami engineer ollicerS. No 
person denied that olliccis ought to receive a proper education, and lie 
understood that one of the reasons which prevented so desirable an 
object was the want of room at Addiscombe. Now he begged to re- 
mind the Court, that on a forint r occasion a motion had been brought 
forward, recommending to the Directors to take into eonsitleialion 
certain cimmistanei s respecting the College at Addiscombe, with the 
view that that Institution might be dispensed with, and the expenses of 
that establishment saved to tin* Company, and that gentlemen, instead 
of sending their sons to Addiscombe, lor the purpose ol acquiring '■m h 
sciences as were 1 neecs-au v, might h<* allowed to send them to am 
place, provided that they acquired a sulheient knowledge of their ait 
Tins question occupied the Court three da\s of earnest debate, and he 
had no doubt that if the question had lx cn put in any reasonable lime 
on any of those days, the motion would have been carried in the alln ill- 
ative ; but the question not having been put till about half-past seven 
o’clock in the evening, at which time many gentlemen bad left lie' 
Court, some fiom fatigue, others from love of their dinners, the pre- 
vious question was carried. He would, however, take the bbortv <d 
suggesting, for the consideration of the Directors, though he stood on 
that obscure side of the Court, that if confirmed experience provcdth.it 
gentlemen could he as fairly educated for all needful purposes privately 
as publicly, not to think it ’beneath them to consider, whether it would 
not he a great public benefit, both as regarded purse and policy, to do 
away with the ('ollege at Addiscombe, and to open that spacious and 
magnificent place, Iluilcybury, for the education of the infantry and 
artillery. 

The Chairman thought it neeessarv, before be answered the bom 
Proprietor, to assure! "him that the Directors did not consider that side 
of the House, on which the lion. Proprietor stood, as obscure. With 
respect to the subject which the lion. Proprietor bad mentioned, lie 
could state to him, that it would in due time come under the considera- 
tion of the Court of Directors. 
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Grant to the Marquis of Hastings. 

The Chairman* informed the Court, that it was made further special 
< for the purpose of submitting to it for confirmation the Resolution of 
the last (iencral Court, approving of the Resolution of the Court of 
the 3d of August., granting to the present Marquis of Hasting the mho 
of 20,000/. on the grounds therein stated.’ 

Mr. IC Jackson requested that the resolution of thanks to the late 
Marquis of Hastings, of the lltli of December, 1310, respecting the 
Nepaul war— the resolution of the Court of Directors of the 2(fth of 
April, 1810, recommending a grant of (>0,000/ to the late Marquis— the 
resolution of the Court of Proprietors of tin* 1 0th of June, 1810, approving 
of that grant— the resolution of thanks of the Court of Proprietors, of 
the 28th of May, 1822 — the resolution of the Court of Director* of the 
3rd of August, 1822, and lastly, the resolution immediately before the 
Couit, which was consequent on that of the 3rd of Almost, should he 
read. 

The whole of these resolutions were accordingly' re. id by the clerk. 
The last resolution stated in substance that the Court, having taken into 
consideration the distressed situation of the present Marquis of Hastings, 
the Marchioness, and the other members o! the family, and believing it 
conducive to the high character which had always been m.iintained by 
the hast India Company, not to sutler the immediate successor of one of 
its most, distinguished Governors-General to remain subject to the con- 
tinual pressure of pecuniary difficulties, recommend to the General Court 
a grant of 20, 000/ to tin* present Marquis of Hastings, in order to enable 
him to take possession of bis paternal mansion 

Mr. Jackson adverted to the resolution of the Court, granting fit), 000/. 
to the late Marquis of Hastings The object of tie* Court in making that 
grant, was that it should be tor tin* benefit of the .Marquis, the Mar- 
chioness, and their issue, fie wished theicfojc to know the proportions 
in which it had pleased the Directors to settle that grant. 

The (hi virman stall'd that the (>0,000/. bad been put into the hands of 
Trustees, and the proportions in which it had been settled, were, one 
moiety to the present Marquis of Hastings, and the other moiety to the 
four daughters of the late M.uquis. 

Mr. Wkhiam said, that if he recollected lightly, the property had been 
invested in land, during the lives of the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Hastings, and that on their demise it would fall to the piesent Marquis, 
upon his paying 30,000/. to his sist< r. 

The Chairman observed, that that was just the proportion he had 
stated. 

Mr. R. Jackson stated that a praetiee, which was quit* consistent 
with the constitution of the Court, had, of bite ycais, been discon- 
tinued — that of originating motions lor grants of money in the General 
Court. Now, the "General Court, however, was called together merely 
to confirm the Resolution of the Court of Director*. Jt was quite im- 
possible for persons out of doors, who read tlu se things, not to he led 
into the belief that the Court of Directors had nothing Hse to do hut 
to read certain papers, and to call upon the Proprietors tor their appro- 
bation. It was, however, of the last consequence to the Proprietors, 
of England should believe that they continued 
thoseaeliberative functions which thcLegH- 
ern, and which jthey would renounce if they 
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sunk into the perpetual habit of passively approving of the Resolutions 
of the Court of Directors, lie did not make these observations with the 
slightest feeling of disrespect to tin* lion, gentlemen within the bar, but 
but he had stated thus much, because he had come down to the Court 
with a substantive motion, which he did not mean to move in terms 
which would require a second meeting of the Court for its approbation, 
nor would offend the feelings of any one. He could not consent to re- 
cord pauperism against the family of Marquis of Hastings, as was done in 
the Resolution as it stood at present. He did not mean to disparage that 
'Resolution. He dared to say that the framers of it might have had wise 
reasons for wording it as they had, but the Proprietors were only to con- 
sider that paper as it stood before them. lie would assume that the 
Directors were satisfied of that which they had withheld from the Pro- 
prietors ; they were satisfied of “ the continued pressure of pecuniary 
circumstances on a boy of nineteen that they were satisfied of the ex- 
treme distress of the family — the proof of all which, nevertheless how- 
ever satisfactory to themselves, they had withheld from the Proprietors, 
and that, instead of it, there came, for the edification of future General 
Courts, one of the most meagre reports ever heard, as forming the 
ground of the General Court's proceedings. The Report stated that 
the 20,000/. was given to the Marquis of Hastings on account of his pau- 
perism and known distress; and who, it had been slated at the last 
Court, without such assistance, would be obliged to lie on bare boards, 
lie intended to make a morion to alter the phraseology of the Resolu- 
tion, as lie would prove to the Coiut that the Resolution contradicted 
its own preamble. It sets out with a declaration of great regard to the 
Marquis of Hastings, the Marchioness, and the rest of the family, and 
concludes with providing for only one of them. He remembered that, 
in the year 1811), when it was proposed to give (10,000/. to the Marquis 
of Hastings, it was asked liovv it would operate on the Marchioness and 
her family, in the event of the decease of the Marquis. And what was 
the ansyver ? Why, that the Marchioness would find both a husband 
and a father, in the General Court ; which expression was received with 
universal acclamation. And was it thus that they showed their con- 
sistency with their profession", by declaring that they gave assistance to 
the family of the late Marquis of Hastings, not from a regard to hia 
memory, nor from friendship to his family, but on the naked and dis- 
graceful ground of pauperism, which, if it really existed, delicacy should 
have concealed. He was sorry he could not, without causing delay, make 
a motion to double the amount of the grant, and he regretted that the 
Directors had not taken the precaution of naming the separate indivi- 
duals of the family of the late Marquis, in the resolution. He could, 
however, without inconvenience, move an amendment of the terms of the 
resolution, so that no insidious friend of the present Marquis of Hastings 
should be able to say to him, that he had no obligation to give a single 
farthing to his family. He denied that the Court of Proprietors had any 
proof of the poverty of the family, without which they ought not to pre- 
sume to pronounce the. sentence of pauperism against it. Could any man 
hear the resolutions, which had beam read that day in Court, and see no 
grounds to give the Marquis of Hastings money, without the excuse of 
bare boards, and the pecuniary obligations of a youth of nineteen, who, lie 
would venture so say, had never been called upon to pay away a single 
farthing, except for cricket-hats and riding horses. The honourable 
Chairman had informed the Court of the generous disposition of this 
young man, and that there was no fear but that he would provide for his 
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mother and sisters ; but would not the Honourable Chairman laugh, if a 
solicitor should recommend him to leave out an important clause in n 
family settlement, in order to rely on the good disposition of a \outh of 
nineteen. He (Mr. R.) must say that he heard the very best account of 
the Mft®piis of Hastings, but was any reliance to be placed on the ami- 
ability of a youth of nineteen, lie nc\cr could agree, that the Marquis of 
Hastings’ services had been fully requited In lSIJt, (ill, 000/. was granted 
to hiinlfor his military abilities, as the Proprietors had no documents to 
justify them in rewarding him as a statesman. 'Three years elapsed lrom 
that time-, and during the whole time \erv splendid talents as a statesman 
were added to the abilities of a soldier When he liiM went to India, the 


paper of the Company was at a discount, but before he came back, he 
raised it above par, and ended l>\ leaving the I reasurv overflow ing, which 
he had found empty. He then requested leave to irtiirii home, but when 
he received the intimation of the desire ot the Directors tor him to stay 
until his successor arrived, he answered that liter was bound to obey their 
wishes, and to stay. To judge ot the merits ol the late .Marquis ot 
Hastings, the Court'had only toiecollcet the contents ol the Resolution 
nf the General Court of 1 SiL\ expressing, upon his application to return 
home, deep regret at that circumstance, reviewing his whole administra- 
tion, and then pronouncing in termsthc most giutilying to himself, and to 
tlie public, that administration to be one uninteri uptcdsciies ot statesman- 
like talent. Then liovv was it proposed to make a retain tort hose son ices? 
lly placing a record of pauperism against his lamilv ,w Inch must and would, 
as long as there was a malignant person in existence, put if in the power 
of such persons to taunt this excellent woman, her children, and her 
children’.* children, by referring to tin* records ol that ( mirt, and showing 
that 20,000/. had been given to them on account ol then lying on bare 
hoards. He believed that there was not a nobleman in the land but, 
Would regard as an honour to be allowed to enjoy the hand ot any ol the, 
young daughters of the Marchioness ol Hastings, however trilling then 
fortune might be. He believed their Im tutu* was not moie than 100/. 
per annum; yet their names had not been mentioned in tin- Resolution at, 
all, but the vv hole of the, grant was confined to the voiing gentleman It 
was his object, in the amendment lie intended to move, to enhance the 
material part of the Resolution, lie rested nothing on the late Marquis s 
services, because they bad been acknowledged by icpoated and ei owned 
Courts, which had already given full and ample testimoii) to the Noble 
Marquis’s merits. Again lie urged that the General ( ourt was entitled 
to be treated with more ceremony in the Reports, winch the ourt ot 
Directors were compelled, by Act of Parliament, and the ( oinpniiy j 
by-laws, to lay before them. In the present instance the ( ourt ot 
Directors had recommended this grant; on what grounds’ No docu- 
ments whatever were thereto show how this illustrious lamilv had be- 
come involved in distress — illustrious lie said, lor it was no < lsp.ua < 
inent to their lustre that they had felt that pecuniary pressure n m 1 •' 
'•sited the greatest and best of mankind, Ihe kite -Mar.| i 1 . II 
his faults, was no gambler J he was no profligate; lie was ; 
attached to his wife and children. The dispersion of his foitum ' w 
mainly to be ascribed to an inconsiderate **pint o gimiosi \ . i\, 

then, Should that Company hand it down to po».t<-rity, in heir own 
praise, that they came forward and bestowed a sum ‘ , nio, . ( A 
desperate distress of this noble family ? 3 his parade of liberal, ty womb 
not prove economical to the Company m the end. He. had read a gr at 
number of the petitions presented to the Directors, and every one ot 
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them commenced with lauding the accustomed liberality of the Court. 
Petitioners woidd, however, henceforth commence with stating that, 
having learned that the Company extends its munificence— to what? Not 
as a reward to eminent services, for there was a distinct consideration 
of necessity made in the Resolution ; namely, to enable a younjf gentle- 
man to furnish two houses but the Company extended its munificence 
to any one not connected with it, who might be under the pressure of 
pecuniary obligations. 

The learned Proprietor concluded by moving, as his amendment, that 
the words following be submitted for the original Resolution: ‘That 
this Court, referring to its former Resolutions respecting the late Mar- 
quis of Hastings, his Marchioness and family, resolve, that a further sum 
of 20,000/. be granted to trustees, for the express purpose of enabling tin 1 
present Marquis, when of age, to take possession of Jiis paternal mansion, 
and more elfectually eonsJ|lt tin* honour and happiness of the Dowager 
Marchioness and the rest of the family.’ By adopting this amendment, 
the Court would put it out of the power of any artful admirer to persuade 
the Marquis that the grant was intended solely for himself, ltelinmr 
ought never to be placed unuecessiuilyon the good qualities of any indi- 
vidual. The learned Proprietor, in illustration of this principle, related 
an anecdote which had happened within his knowledge, respecting a 
young man of rank, whom Ins mother had loved with a fondness akin to 
idolatry. She had even taken him in her carriage to one of the Bishop*, 
and entreated a blessing on his head ; yet this \oung man having unfor- 
tunately mixed in bad company, his father had been dead only a few hntu \ 
when the fond mother received notice to quit the family mansion fat 
over. It was to guaid against the possibility of such consequence* 
these with that ordinary degree of prudem e with which family settle- 
ments were made, that the Beamed Proprietor moved his Amendment 

'Pirn Chairman did not feel competent to follow the learned proprietor 
through all the details of his speech. The honourable Gentleman *l.ited, 
that there was no ground beloie the ( ’om t foi gi anting the sum of 20, Of Hi/ 
to the Marquis of Hastings; but he must recollect, that the noecfMtie "t 
the late Marquis bad been laid befop* the Court, when it was proposed 
to give him the sum of (>0,000/. The honourable geutlemin did net 
think my declaration sullieient, of the unfortunate position of thef.muh, 
nor did he wish a record of pauperism to be handed down to po*teritv, 
though he would have no objection to mv laving before the Couit, a cre- 
ditor and debtor account of the propeitv of the present Marquis lb 
had felt deeply gratified, when the proprietors, on the last general 
Court, took his word tor then* matters. Some observations had been 
made at last Court, that it would be worse than nothing to put a man 
into one of these houses, with only an income of 1,000/. a year. But it 
must be, remembered, that this grant would enable the family to live to- 
gether, and thereby to join their resources to maintain, in some degree, 
that rank to which they were entitled. He was as great a friend to the 
Marquis of Hastings, on public grounds, as the honourable proprietor 
himself, and it was on that at count that he at first proposed to give the 
sum of 40,000/., but that proposition was abandoned, because the s > im 
was thought too great, lie, therefore, thought the observation of the 
htxfiou rable Proprietor, on the meagrencss of the report, uncalled h>r. 
and he believed it was not the intention of the Court, when they agreed 
to relieve the necessities of the Marquis of Hastings, to compel him to 
sign a deed to give protection to his family. Under all these circum- 
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stances, he lamented the course which the learned Pmnriofm- i 

n 

m»«. noble woman neu'r .'Vhlnl; be,™,,' ,!„■ C,„„u| , m „| lt 
l\lar.|u,» needl'd no minnctmn lead bin, f „. r r. „f J„ “fc 
bolule dilH ; and tlicretorc il was linin' ar.ieioiis in lame ||„. |, ( . r f liri „. 
amc of that duty to his own vpiml, mi-mi. m is M,., lliere am or 

(■anon for tliem to ciijoin tWjmmn man I . Hu- I’ilit. (' 

taiipeared o Inin thal tile learned ndnvnflrr be 

lair, and lie hoped the ( unit would abide b\ its fnM ie>olutio,i. 

(icncrul Tiioiivton hoped the learned Proprietor uould attend lo (lie 
lrcommcndation of the < hair, and withdraw hi, ilM ,Hidn,ei,t. Tlmudi 
the wording ot the nii»in.il isolation, \et to auud damn r he 
would vole font. The virtu, s of the Lite Al.n .jiiis’ul I ladings evenmue 
knew, and few men united so m.mv good ijualities .is he did lie w Jshed 

Jnnnnfr i ?° r ,,,s . I ,,lt,I L l0, >' 1 11,1,1 in,l,lml ‘he ( h„,i i„ uui ,t the s„„, 0 f 
, ;’ r () 11S » h»r liftw slioit a ua\ would 20,(10(1/ ivlic\c 

their difficulties, wlueh lie i egret ,cd had been mi puldieU cCj d - || r 

hoped, however, that Mime good would nihe (mm this e\il, .uni that (his 
jliseussion would have some elleel on the flnwfe Mown/ur, ChailesX. 

lie ddlieultics of the Manpiis of J l.t 'tint* onginalh aiose Imm the 
hospitality shown by him to that Monarch and (he Fieiich noblesse .,l 
the time when they weie tin own h\ didless on this island, and he 
trusted that the French King would nm-ider (his hospital^ lt s \ drill of 
the Crown of France The sum of 20,000/ would man el\ he hiCm d by 
t hat Kiu^, whije it would add malerialK to the eumfm I ol (he family of 
the Manpiis ot Jlu.stim*-. The galhint I’rojuielur eoiieludnl hy deelar- 
], !K * lls intention ofioling for tie* oiigin.d motion, h- ,| i!i<> mat< ti ll pari 
of not li th£ motions before die t'ouii s|um!d bo lo-l 


Mr. lli’MK said, he had sujipoited the amendmenl, whi< h in ,piiit w.u 
t he same as he had mm ed al llu* l.mt ( Jeneial Com I I le i mi el led i bat 
the lion. Chairman opposed tl.e amemlment, and a< lod im or,si-tently 
H ith his own feelings, meiely bn am- lie had dgiud the oi filial It < > - 
j-ohltion. Willi respect to wind the boa l)cput\ Ciiaiim.m It. id -aid ol 
as learned tiiend being a d i\ b di nd the fan in making an amemlmeut, 
on the second meeting of l lie Couit, be did not llnnk that objection 
at all relevant on the pc< -i lit occasion, a- the Loyidatme appointed 
•i second meeting to In* held, to en.dde the Pmpih ioj - to consider 
uhat they had enacted on (tie fii-t. The-.- two Inina tin only 
objections which had been ure'd again*! the amendim ;,t, lm ap- 
pealed to the liberality ol the C mill to do this ar t ol y i a< e, w itlioiit 
accompanying it with llm-e c\pre»sions, of wliii h t li f ‘ malignant and ill- 
tuitured might always a\ail thcimehe*, to lelieet on tin <h M-oudaiits of 
this noble family. Why, when all weie agrrd in snlid mi e, should any 
technicality impede the aeeomplishment of their wClic*? Jlis leaned 
friend (Air. It. Jackson) had too object*. The first was, to make thu 
v ote consistent with that of foimei da\s; that win oxprc^Iy for the 
henefit of the late Manpiis, the Marehione*s, and their i-siie, in mu h 
Wanner as the Court of Directors might deem c.\jndicnt. The Company 
should act in this case as in that oi their own family, llis learned Fi iend 
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had related one anecdote of filial ingratitude, which should impress the 
mind of the General Court. Why should a contingency be wished in 
this instance, which had been wisely a\oided in 1819? The second 
object of the amendment was to remove the words which seemed to east 
reflections on the family intended to be benefited. Before he sat down, 
he wished to clear himself from a misrepresentation which had appeared 
in a report of the last Court’s meeting, imputing to him words quite the 
opposite of what he had uttered. He thought that the Court should not 
grant money to public servants only because they were poor, unless they 
were entitled to reward on account of their good services ; and he made 
that observation on purpose to guard himself against the misrepresenta- 
tion of which lie complained. 

Mr. Wuudinc, thought that the services of the late Marquis of 
Hastings had not only been liberally, but beyond measure requited ; 
and lie therefore thought that it would have been impossible to have 
obtained a grant of 120,000/. from this Court, on the ground of public 
services. Upon these considerations he approved of the vote of the 
Court of Piiertors, who granted this sum fiom motives of compas- 
sion. It was upon this principle that the widows of officers were granted 
pensions. Before he sat down, he could not help adverting to the state- 
ment of the learned Proprietor, wlm complained of the exposure of the 
private necessities of the Marquis of Hastings’ family, at the same time 
that he would have the Chairman come down to the Court with a debtor 
and creditor account of tlicir affairs. He thought it honourable to the 
Directors that they had consulted the feelings of the family, and abstained 
from mentioning their distress but in general terms. 

Captain Maxfikld stated, that the honourable Proprietor who had just 
sat, down denied 1 he possibility of gi anting the sum of 20,000/. for the 
services of the late Marquis of Hastings, whereas the resolution, 011 the 
very face of it, distinctly proclaims that that money should be given for 
his services. (Mr. Weeding: ‘ l said services alone.’) He (Captain Max- 
field) thought that the nurse of the Company was not open to the claim , 1 
of private distress, and that it was only lor the services of the amiable, 
and estimable Marquis of Hastings that relief was afforded to bis family . 
Since the amendment had been proposed, a question had occurred to 
him, which he should like to have answered, as upon the answer depended 
the manner in w liieli he should vote. The question was, whether it would 
he legal to amend the resolution of the Court of Directors, and consider 
this as the second reading of the grant, or whether the Court would not 
thereby he thrown hack into further delay ? 

Mr. U. Jackson informed the honourable Proprietor, that as the 
amount of the sum remained unaltered, no delay would be occasioned to 
the Court. 

Captain Maxfiulu then expressed his determination to support the 
amendment, for no man was more willing than himself to convey this 
boon to the family in the way most grateful to their feelings. 

An lion. Diufctou, whose name we could not learn, read a Resolu- 
tion of the Court of Directors in 1814, by which, in consideration of 
the eminent services of the late Viscount Melville, during 17 years that 
he presided over the Board of Control, a sum of 20,000/. was granted 
to Ids executors, at the rate (Tf 2,000/. per annum, to be applied in 
liquidation of his debts. It was evident, from this vote, that pecu- 
niary distress was by no means a novel ground for a grant from that 
Court, 
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The Chairman thought it necessary to say a few words on the grounds 
which compelled him to bring forward the motion under discussion — 
An hon. Proprietor had made some observations on the services of the 
Marquis of Hastings. He was sure that tliev all highly estimated those 
services; but he begged distinctly to say, that unless tile services of the 
late Marquis had been accompanied by the distress of his family, he 
should never have brought this proposition before the Court. 

Mr. R. Jackson was surprised that the request to withdraw his 
amendment should be accompanied by one uniform argument in its 
favour. One hon. Oentleman had stated that it was bad taste in him to 
require some ground for voting the i>0, (>()()/. ; but he must tell that hon. 
Proprietor that it was the Act ol Parliament which required the grounds 
to be stated on which a vote of money was made If the Directors in- 
tended to grant this money on account of the distress of the present 
Marquis of Hastings, they were bound to show him that such distress 
existed. Had the Directors forgotten that Mr. Canning, when at the. 
head of the Hoard of Control, refused to sanction one of their Reso- 
lutions,. because they had not complied with the terms of their Consti- 
tution, in foumling their Resolution on a full repoit from the Proprietors. 
The hon. Deputy Chairman had spoken of the bad grace of enjoining 
on this young man the necessity of obeying the Fifth Commandment; 
hut he thought it was the wisest plan to make security doubly secure. 
His object was, to do away with tin* horrible stigma of pauperism, and 
lie should therefore persist in his amendment. 

The Chairman explained. Mr. Canning’s refusal to sanction one of 
their proceedings was grounded on the ciicmnstancc that the Company 
had inadvertently granted a pension for a longer peiiod than their Char- 
ter extended to. He could not understand how the Trustees were to act 
under the amendment of the learned Pioprietor. How could they force, 
hv any legal proceedings, the voting Marquis * more effectually to con- 
sult the honour and happiness of the Dowager Marchioness, and the rest 
of the family?’ 

Mr. It. Jackson pointed out that the original motion, though it 
opened by adverting to the situation of tin* piesent Marquis, and the 
other members of the family of his late illustrious father, concluded by 
stating that the intended grant was ‘ lor the benefit of the present 
Marquis, and for the express purpose of enabling him, when of age, to 
take possession of his paternal mansion;’ thus confining the advantage 
to the Marquis alone, and neglecting the other members of the family. 

I he object of the amendment was to create, if not a legal, at least a 
moral obligation on the Marquis to provide for his mother and sisters. 
R >t was wrong to mention tlie family at the end of the Resolution, it 
"as equally wrong to mention them at the beginning. 

Sir John Doyle having abstained from all paitieipation in the debate, 
did not intend, at that hour, to inflict a speech on the Court ; but lie must 
sa y, that if, in any quarter of the globe, an individual could he found in 
whose character confidence might he placed, it might equally he the 
present Marquis of Hastings, .though his age did not exceed nineteen 
years. He did not make this observation as a reason for neglecting anv 
precautions. On the contrary, lie agreed in the propriety of the amend- 
ment. Every person that lie heard out of Court, when speaking of this 
grant, observed what a pity it was, when the Court of Directors was dis- 
posed to reward collaterally the services of the late Marquis of Hastings, 
they should tarnish their amiable acts by resting it on such a 
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foundation. He was sure that the Directors, individually, would perform 
an act of grace in the most gracious manner, and it was strange that this 
feeling should he lost when they were taken collectively. The amend- 
ment was not offensive to the feelings of any one, and he entreated the 
Directors, Without considering from what side of the bar it came— lor 
benevolence was abundant on both sides — to agree to the amendment 
proposed, lie should be highly delighted, if he could say to the objects 
of tins vote, ‘ If you had been in Court, you would have seen that the 
whole question was, how to give the money graciously.’ 

The Chairman stated, that it was very painful for him to say any 
thing more on the subject; but be fell that he should do his duty by 
going straight forward with the original resolution. The Court net c 
well aware of his feelings, lie felt deeply the position in which lie wa> 
placed, lmt he would do his duty lirml) . He would support the Resolu- 
tion to which he had affixed his signature. After all that had pawd, 
what signified a few words? On the ground of necessity the vole was 
clearly made, and on that ground he supported it, coupled with the pre- 
eminent services of the late Marquis. He therefore moved, that the 
original words proposed to be left, stand part of the motion; which wa> 
carried in the affirmative, by a great majmity. 

The original motion was then put, and agreed to by the whole Court, 
with the exception of three Directors. 

The Court then adjourned. 


Dinnkr to Loro Wii.mvm IJoxmcK, nv tub Last Ivon 
Company. 

From a ('omspomfrnt of the ‘ Tumi'! 

On Wednesday, the Directors of the Cast India Company gave a grand 
dinner, at the London Tavern, It* Lord William Benlinck, the (Jovcnim- 
(ieneral of India, upon the occasion of his departuiefor that eountn 
The Hon. Ilium Lindsay in the chair. 

Report had excited a vast expectation. It was said that the dinner 
alone was to be eluuged at the rate of lii guineas a-head. Certain it i\ 
that n greater profusion of expensive delicacies was never witnessed at a 
tavern before. The dinner had been ordered, we understand, for 
persons — 100 might have been accommodated fiom the materials which 
were gathered together from distant countries, to exhibit the wealth id 
this powerful Company Mr. Blcaden had been ordered to * stop at m> 
expense,’ and be produced a feast which it would not be easy to parallel 
The decorations of the great room were simple, but costly in an extreme 
degree. The dishes and howls on the table at which the Chairman and 
the principal guests sat, were of solid gold. Mr. Bleaden had found it 
necessary, upon the ocension, to hire plate of Messrs, ftundell and Bridges 
and the quantity may be guessed at, from the fact that the loan cost nearlv 
400/. We recognized amongst the most*ma""ive articles, an urn which 
belonged to his late Royal Highness the Duke of York. This expensive 
set-out of the tables was the only novelty we observed in the arrange- 
ments, with the exception of the window blinds, on some of which were 
- painted ilia Arms of the Bast India Company, while the City Arms Mazed 
upon others. The two galleries, in which musicians are generally in tin* 
habit of exhibiting, were filled with beautiful exotic plants and flower" ; 
and, in fact, the whole scene was made to revive the recollections of the 
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oldest members of the Company who had visited India, of the high per- 
fection oPEastcrn hospitality.* 

It was expected that u great number of the nobility would he present, 
but the various engagements previously to the eommeueemeiit of the 
Parliamentary Session interfered with that expectation. Report stated 
that 15 Dukes had been invited, and multitudes of persons assembled 
at the doors, to get a glimpse of the Aristocracy of the country ; but 
it seems that the Directors had resolved to limit the imitations to a more, 
moderate number of the lirst ranks. The mils noblemen we observed 
were, the noble Lord who was the principal gue-r, Karl Dudley, Lord 
Bexley, Lord George Bentiuek, Loid Tenterden, land Klliot, and Lord 
George, Seymour. Amongst the company wen*, besides a great number 
of Baronets and General Ollicers, the Loid Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, Spring Rice, Iwj , Sir Thomas Laurence, Captain Parry, 
Ac Ac. The gallant Captain’s name, upon being announced, excited 
a considerable sensation. There were 21 Dii colors piesonl at the enter- 
tainment. It was nearly eight o’clock bcfoie the < ompany sit down to 
dinner; there wen* three com ses. After the cloth had been removed, 
The Chairman gave, ‘Tin King.’ (Pour times four ) 

He then rose to propose the health of the Lord High Admiral, in 
doing which he spoke of the condescending manner in which the Royal 
Duke had acted upon every occasion on which it bad been found neces- 
sary to appeal to him ; and ol the inteiest which his Koval Highness 
uniformly took in the maritime allhiis of India This was siiikingly 
exemplified in his conduct with 1 expect to the Bombay Mmiiies The 
health of the Loid High Admiial was then di.mk with three times three, 
and with warm but not noisv enthusiasm 
The next toasts were — ‘ IV Royal Kamily ’ (Tlnee limes three.) 
And, ‘ The, Navy and Army ’ 

The ( iiaikmw then low to propose the liealtb of Lord William 
Bentiuek. lie said that he felt the hmhe-l gratilication in performing 
the duty of proposing the health of the nobb- laud who had undertaken 
the important tusk <d governing the La-tern Woild — ol siipeiintemling 
the interests, and keeping undei eontiol, 100,000,000 (>l jieople — 
(Cheers ) Those around him were awaie ol tin 1 nalme ol -0 important, 
a responsibility, and they vveie al-o aw 1 1 e ol tin* talent-, 1 1 1 : n 1 li 1 1 « ■"■ , ami 
integrity of the noble person who had ondei tak< a tin* trust, lie ua-> 
eominecd that the great dutie- of the Govcinnicnt would be peifonned 
in such a manner as would benefit tin* Indian ami British eommunilics, 
and secure for the noble Loid the approbation ol all (Chens ) The 
experience which Lord William Bentiuek bad bad, put it liejoml all 
doubt that lie was well ipialilicd lor tin situation to uhu b Government 
had appointed him. The choice bad fully met the wi-lws ol flic ( om- 

S , whose intere-ts were so vitally conn rm d in the piospenty of 
3m affairs ; and they hoped and believed that lie would ictuni to 
this country, after having rendered impoitant sei vices in this great office, 
and receive tin* grateful thinks ol the lonimuuily lor his excitious. 
(Cheers.) The Chairman then gave ‘ I lie health ot Lord W illiam Ben- 
liuck, and success to him.’ (Three times tlnee.) 


— — — * f 

* This representation of the expensive nature of the, entertainment, 
has been contradicted hy another Correspondent of the ‘ 1 imes/ who 
signs himself ‘ A Guest.’ 
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Lord William Bentinck then 10130, to return thanks: 

* Gentlemen,*— I rise to return thanks for the honour which yhu have, 
done me, in drinking- my health, and for the warmth with which you 
have cheered the mention of my name, associated as it has been with 
the interests of the country for which 1 am on the point of taking my 
departure. I also beg leave to thank the honourable Chairman, in par- 
ticular, for the i cry kind and flattering ‘manner in which he proposed 
the toast. 

* Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Direction, This day ought to 
have been to me one of complete and unalloyed gratification j but it is 
not so. My satisfaction is greatly clouded ny our recent loss of that 
liberal and accomplished statesman, who not long since was himself the 
object of your choice for the very ollicc which I hold, and under whose 

. now silent sanction I feel that 1 am standing here. On the public claims 
of Mr. Canning, and my own personal attachment to him, it would lx* 
equally impertinent to dwell; but especially when we remember his long 
connexions with the Bast India Company, and the deep and unceasing 
interest which he took in the welfare of British India, I trust there is no 
unbecoming vanity in my priding myself, at this moment, on his deli- 
berate approbation of my character, without which your friendly dis- 
position towards me could only have been manifested in vain. Gentle- 
men, I feel the full w eight of the responsibility which his recommenda- 
tion has laid upon me . 1 must be careful not to dishonour one of the 
last measures of a great man’s public life, but endeavour, by every exer- 
tion in my power, to justify his partial opinion of my qualifications, and 
the concurrent selection which has been made. 

‘ In contemplating the extreme importance of the charge to which 1 
have been thus appointed, another peculiarity of my situation cannot fail 
to present itself most forcibly to mytnind. If, by God’s blessing, my 
life should be prolonged hut for a tew years, and it your favour is not 
unexpectedly withdrawn from me, the conclusion of my government 
will not long precede the time ordained by the Legislature for the 
expiration of the (’barter of the Last India Company. Now, though 
I dare not hope that my best efforts to afford satisfaction in the manage- 
ment of your affairs can ever he placed in competition with the approved 
services of the many illustrious men who have gone before me, yet it 
must be made the constant object of my anxiety, not to impair the 
wonderful results which have been hitherto produced by the upright and 
able administration of your honourable monopoly or to invalidate, by any 
fault of mine, your just claim to a renewed continuance of the public 
confidence . 

' Gentlemen, if I am brief on this occasion, I will rely on your indul- 
gence, that you will not ascribe my brevity to any want of gratitude, for 
the great honour which I have received in the appointment of Governor- 
general — great in itself, highly flattering in all its circumstances ; and, 
let me add, (with the least possible allusion to the past,) most truly gra- 
tifying to the best feelings of my nature, from the kind, prompt, and 
spontaneous manner in which you have been pleased to copter it, on me. 

‘ Gentlemen, I beg leave most unaffectedly to return piy thanks, and 
to express my hope, or rather my conviction, that after an honest and 
uniform endeavour to discharge the duties of the high trust reposed in 
me, ive alia! again meet together with the same feelings of mutual 
respect and kindness.’ 

The Chairman then proposed, « The health of Lord Goderich and 
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the rest of his Majesty’s Ministers,’ which was drunk with three times 
three, amid great cheering. : 

Lord Bexley returned thanks, llis Noble Friend (Lord Goderich) he 
was sure iregrettea his inability to attend on this joyful occasion Than 
the Noble Lord, whose appointment they were celebrating, none was 
more admirably qualified for the situation’ in which he was placed, llis 
services to the public had been most important. Jt would be an injustice 
not to reward them by distinction, and that reward now awaited him in 
the Government of the East. He trusted that the words of the honour- 
able Chairman would be verified with respect to the Noble Lord, and 
that, upon the return of his Lordship, he would lie hailed as a man’ who 
had executed a great public mission with zeal, ability, and success. 
(Cheers.) 

Lord Bexley then proposed, ‘The health of the Chairman of the 
East India Company.’ (Three times three.) 

The Chairman briefly returned thanks, lie declared, that nothing in 
the world could give him greater satisfaction, than the know ledge that 
he performed the duties of his station to the satisfaction of his colleague*. 
The Honourable Gentleman then proposed ‘The health of the flight 
Honourable William Wynn, and the rest of the Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India.’ (Three times three.) 

t Dii. Puillimore returned thanks He declared that the first Commis- 
sioner was animated by the sincerest wish for the benefit of the Eastern 
Empire. The interests, in fact, of this country, were so deeply inter- 
woven with those of India, that it was impossible to imagine a separation 
of them, without the injury of one or both. In selecting for the Go- 
Aernment of India the Noble Lord, the greatest judgment had been dis- 
played. The manliness of his conduct upon all occasions of public ser- 
vice — the valour with which he had conducted himself on the Conti- 
nents of Asia and Europe — the noble principles by which he was alw ays 
known to have been actuated — all contributed to render him peculiarly 
well adapted to the superintendence of Indian allairs, and justified the 
opinion that he w r ould promote the happiness and prosperity of the most 
extraordinary empire that ever the sun shone upon None could have 
been more desirous of the appointment of the Noble Lord, than those 
who constituted the Board that had been just honoured by the approba- 
tion of the Company. (( Teers.) 

The next toast was ‘The Duke of Wellington ;’ and the hot was 
‘Lord Amherst and the Government of India;’ after which the Chair- 
man rose. This movement was the signal for a general departure, and 
the great room was empty in an instant. 


Literary Intelligence. 

Tup. Clarendon Papers will be published in a few days, by MV. Colburn, in 
2 vols. 4to. They comprise the Correspondence of Henry, E.ulof ( larcndou, 
and Laurence, Earl of Rochester ; with the vei y curious l)iaiv of Loid Clarendon 
from 1687 to 161)0, containing minute particulars of the Events attending the 
Evolution. They will be illustrated with Portraits, (copied fiorn the originals, 
permission of the Right Hon. the Earl of Clarendon,) and other Engravings. 
. Lady Morgan’s hew Irish Tale, entitled ‘ The 0‘Briens and the OTluhcrtys, 
18 just on the eve of publication. Lady Morgan is a vivid delineator of national 
manners and character, and with the facility of seizing all the picturesque and 
effective features of history, combines the power ot giving, at once with a hold 
outline and a delicate finish, portraits which strike both by tbeir novelty and 
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truth, and charm by the colouring of genius with which they arc invested. The 
epoch she has now chosen for illustration, has, in the present state of exhausted 
combinations, one great recommendation to the novelist— it is untouched. It 
has also a deep interest in an historical point of view — it embraces events which 
prepared the Rebellion, and accomplished the Union. 

The, nohle Author of * Matilda/ which a season or two since attracted so much 
attention, and to whom one or two other works have been falsely attiibuted, is 
about to publish another Tale of the Day, entitled ‘ Yes and No / which, accoul- 
ing to tlie report of his Lordship’s friends, who have seen the manuscript, will 
completely establish the Author’s reputation as a lirst-rate Novelist. 

The well-known and admired Author of ‘Granby/ who has been residing 
abroad for the last two yoai s, has also uearly ready lor publication a New No\ el, 
to be called “ lleibert Lacy.” 

‘ Angelo’s Reminiscences’ are in the pioss, and will very speedily appear, con- 
sisting of the Menions ol the Rider Angelo, his Friends and Connexions, from 
his fust arrival m England m i/oO, and continued by his son, Henry Angelo, 
to the present time. They are expected to excite a high degree of curiosity ami 
interest, inconsequence of the mtiodiiction of ‘ poisonnm/cs marquans/ whose 
names figure in every page. The two Angelos had the honour of attending pio- 
fessionally, nine mouibeis of the Royal Family, and almost all the poisons of 
rank in the kingdom, lor noaily eighty yeais successively, and are thus enabled 
to add to the interest ol their own loimniseemvs, by introducing numerous 
original anecdotes and cm ion-, tiaits in the peison.il history of many noble and 
illustrious characteis Rut the book w ill abound, not only in piquant matter 
relating to persons ol rank, hut ot talent also — lor the elder Angelo’s intini.uv 
with Englishmen, ns well as loteianei'-, piolessms of all the Fine Aits, \e. made 
his house in Cailisle-stieet, Im many xeirs, the lende/vous of Sir Joshua Rev- 
nolds, Garrick, the Sheridan-., the Lmlcvs, Gainsborough, Foote, Barb, Abel, 
&o. ; and tins circunistaiK e, joined to the (act ol bis acquaintance with the ma- 
nagers of the London and Dublin (he.itics, tin* pnm ip.it dramatic wiiters, puets, 
painters, sculptoi s, playeis, eomposers, and musicians, and all persons emi- 
nent for any descupi ion ol talent, induce us to anticipate two very attr.utue 
volumes. 

An octavo edition of the cuiious and valuable Memoirs of Pcpjs, which sold 
so extensively in then more expensive form, is ne.uly leady for publication. 

‘ Vicissitudes in the Lile ot a Scotlisli Soldu-r/ mitten by himself, will smni 
appear, and w ill eoi tain some cm urns p.iilieiilars ol the I’eninsular War, not to 
he found in winks of mine pietension on the subject. 

Burke’s Peerage and Raionetageol the United Kingdom is nearly ready. The 
new edition, which has been \ ei ) mnsuleiablv enlarged and improved, from coni' 
lmmications of the Inst uiilhonty, will be minutely the most complete and im- 
jantant wink of the (lass ever published. It will compiehcnd the latest altera- 
tions in the names ol the Raronels, and the titles and ei cations of the now perns; 
and, with the convenience of an alphabetical aiiangeinent, will form both .1 
Peerage and Baronetage, at little mine than half the pi ice which former vvoik> 
of the kind have cost. 

The celebrated author of ‘ The Spy/ ‘ The Pilot/ Ke. has in the press a new 
work, called ‘ The Red Rover.’ It is said to be another Tale of the Sea, and to 
he, of all his works, the Author’s favomite. 

Allan Cunningham's new Romance , 1 Sir Michael Scott/ is expected to appear 
in a few days. The subject is most promising, and will affoid ample room for 
the exercise both of the Author’s romantic and poetical genius. 


Notice. 

As nil tin • Annuu' Puhliiations arc not yet muni to the public t the notice of tin)* 
intended for the present Smnln r of the ‘ Oriental Herald ’ is deferred till our ne.i t , 1/1 
t/rdcr to comprehend the whole umhr one general review. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANCES, IN INDIA. 

[B. signifies Bombay — A I. Madras — and C. Calcutta. J 


Abbott, J., Lieut., rein, from 2d to 1th comp. lstlmtt. Ai till. — C. Apiil 27. 
Alston, W., Lieut,. (>Hth N. 1., toCapt , v. Thorcsbv, prom— C. \pnl 12. 

Ay ford, R., Major, 27th N. I., to be Lieut. -Col. — (' \ j»i il 12. 

\ibuthnot, G., Lieut., 3d Li»ht Cav., to he Adj., v Poodle, dee — M.neh 2. 
\nustrong, Lieut, and Adj. (St. Helena), to be Capt , In linnet — March 17. 
A ,r nevv, T)., Minor, 3d N. 1., trniisfciicel to Invalid Estab., 2d Nat. Vet. Hat, 
" -M. March 23. 

Ml.ert, H. C., Lieut., Inc. Estab., pensioned — M March 20. 

Arnistiong, Lieut, itltli Foot, on fiulniuih to Kuiopc — C March 12 
Andrews, A., Lieut.-Col. (C. ID, rein lrom 10th to I Mb V I — M. March 7. 

J’lmujthlun, E. It , Major, 2 1st N. 1., to he Lieut. -Colonel, \. Maid, prom — (’. 
\piil 12. 

He t tram, W., Major, Hith N. 1 , to he Lieut -Col — C A pi il 12 

Hendon, II. Assist Sim*, to he 1st \ssist and Dsist Suit; ol the Suudei- 

• bund Commission, \ llewett, pmnioted — C \pnl 12. 

Paher, E. M., admitted Cadet of Cav — C Vpiil 10 

Iboune, M. W., Taent -Ccd , rem fiom 1st ball loot \i 1 ill to 2d bn;. Horse 
\itdlery, v Eaithtull — C. Vpul20. 

Hinkle, E, Lieut., lem. lrom 1th romp. 1th halt, to the Lt troop, 2d Unmade 
Ai till. v. Ilm h. — C. Apnl20 

Jiirc b, Lieut , rem. fiom 1st tioop 2d Hi i« A i till Hheomp 1th bait, \ Huck u* 
C Apiil 20. 

lienham, G \V , Lieut , lOtb N. I ,to he Captain, v SK.udon, prom.- C May 2. 
Mow roll, Assist Suim'oti, posted to IStb \ I, C Match 2. 

Mean, d. II. Ensu-n, 1Mb \ I , to be Limit , \ Maidell, dee M March 2. 
Hint, N. M., Lieut , Stti Lu-lit Cav on Imloueh to Euiopc* - M M m h 2 1 
Hums, I) , Conduetoi , iem lrom I’aimoou to loi l S‘ I «»* if u«* - - \l Much 20. 
Host,,)., Conductor, rem lrom K.in ,r oon to I'oit M.Gei>i"r- M. M aub 20. 
Ilrire, E , Cadet, to be 2cl I amt ol A i till — M Match K>. 

Haldvvin, ,1. T., Lieut., mu. fiom ltb to .id halt \i till -M. Much 13. 

Marret, W., Mr., to he Vetei maiy Smircoii. — C. May 1 1. 


Haher, E , Mr. , admitted Cadet ■ — H May 11. 

Hmi>es, G„ (’apt , bth Li»ht (bn , on lmlom;li to Eiiiojic — ( May D. 

Maehman, S. ,1 , Assist. Apotliecan, appointed to Dc tac liment at Clonsurab. 

-C. MaylS. (l )( M 

Mahin^ton.H., Assist Surg., app to 2d He -t LmbK'av -(.May II. 

He'll, Capt., f»8th N. 1., to command detachment ol Hiatts lot An.icaii— . 


Hc'atson, T. E. IL, Cornet, rem. lrom Mh to 10th Lt ( av.- - C ( alcutta, May 0. 
Hceeher, G. H. P, Ens„ lem.lrom 3Xth to Ith \ I -C. M»\ <> 

Haunjr, <L 1)., Cornet, posted to 1st Hc'irl Liebt ( av.— ( . M >\ 0. 

Hurt, H.C., Ens., posted to bltli N. I - C. Mav h. 

Hiookc, G. P., Ens., posted to l.Ktli N. 1 ~ r - May 1k 
Roswell, J. S., Ens., posted to Dili N l.-C May h. 

Mrooke, E. C , Ens., posted to 7th N. I — Mav (U 
Rontem, J., Ens., posted to Slst N L- ( . May b. 

Harrett, d., Ens., posh'd to 3 Ith N. I-C May b 

Ho?ie, Assist. Stirif., app. to 3d Rct. Local Hoi -<*.—( . May h. 

Rlair, Lieut., to act us Adj. to Nth Litrht tav— ( . \pnl 2/ 

Rumfield, Lieutenant, to act as Interp. and Ouaitm- Lmt* i ° ,e •’ ,L 1 


RalikTsfwlH 7 , Ens., IMh N. I., to he Lieut , v. Hum.ey, i tired —C. 'Vd 2<>. 
RluudeU, G. S., Lieut., 51st N. 1 ., to bo Captain, v. llavvcs, prom.— C. April -0. 
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Caldecott, C. M., Mr., to be Assist, to the Magistrat. and to the Coll, of Mirza- 
pore. — C. May 10. 

Campbell, Mr. J., to be Judge of Zillah Sylhct. — April 12. 

Christian, H. H., Mr., to be Cadet of Cavalry.— C. May 14.* 

Corsar, H. F., Mr., admitted Cadet. — B. May 14, 

Cameron, L. J., Mr., to be Assist. Surgeon. — B. May 14. 

Cockson, W., Mr., Cadet, to be Ensign. — B. May 18. 

Cumberlcge, 12. A., Lieut., 5th Ex. N. I., to do duty \v ith 581b N. I. — C. May 6. 
Craigie, Lieut., ‘20th N. I.. to act as Adj., v. Douglas, on furl. — C. May 6. 
Cookson, J. G., Lieut., posted to the 4th comp, lbt batt. Artill. v. M‘ Gregor 
— C. April 27. 

Cook, H., Capt., 23d N. I., to be Major, v. Oliver, retired.— C. April 20. 

Costly, W. H. C., Major, 7th N. I., tube Lieut. Col. — C. April 12. 

Campbell, N. Capt., 21st N. 1., to be Major, v. Broughton, prom. — C. April 12. 
Coxe, II. D., ('apt. ‘25th N. I., to do duty in the Bhaugulpore Ilill-Rangers. 
— C. April 20. 

Cooke, G. M., Brig. Major on Estab., rein, from his Staff appointment, at the 
recommendation of the Comm. -in-Chief. — C. March 2. 

Collins, C. J. C., Lieut., posted to the 25th N. I. — C. March 2. 

Clark, C. Ens., rem. from 1st Ex. N. J. to 1st Eur. Regt. — C. March 7. 

Conwcll, W. E. E., Surgeon, placed at the disposal of Government, at Fort 
Cornwallis. — M. March 1. 

Carruthers, D., Cadet, to he 2d Lieutenant Artill.— M. March 1C. 

Currie, J., Cadet, to be Ensign. — B. March 1C. 

Crozier, T. R., Lieutenant, 34th N. 1., to be Adjutant. — M. March 9. 
Chippendall, S. W., admitted us Assistant-Surgeon. — M. March 9. 

Christie, J. M., Ensign, [ 18th N. 1., on furlough to Europe, for health.— M. 
March 3. 

Campbell, J., Lieutenant, 41st N. I., his services placed at the disposal of the 
Resident at Hyderabad.— M. March 20. 

Cherry, A. J., Mr., to be Head-Assistant to the Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue.— M. March 20. 

Cassamajor, J. A., Mr., to be resident at Misoor. — M. March 31. 

Cleinentson, F. F., Mr., to be Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate of Masuli- 
patam. — M. March 31. 

Cubhon, M., Lieutenant-Colonel, Deputy-Commissary General, to be Com* 
missnry-General, v. Monsou. — M. Match 13. 

Cameron, J. St. A. M., 8th N. I., to be Lieutenant, v. Tudor, deceased— M. 
March 13. 

Donaldson, Assistant-Surgeon, M.D., to do the Medical duties of the Jungapmc 
Residency. — C. May 18. 

Dyke, W. H., Ensign, to be Lieutenant, v Fit/.gerald, prom. — C. May 11. 
Dalrymple, Lieutenant, 7th N. 1., to act as Major of Brigade at Bcrhanipore.— 
C. May 11. 

Day, E., Major, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, v. Peter, retired— C. April 20. 
Dickson, C., Ensign, Gist N. I., to be Lieutenant, v. Currie, retired. — 1 F. 
April 20. 

Dalrymple, J. R., Lieutenant, 7tb N. I., to be First Lieutenant.— C. April 12. 
Drysdale, J., Major, 50th N. 1. tobe Lieutenant-Colonel. — C. April 12. 

Dickson, R. C., Captain of Aitillery, to be Major, v. M‘Dowe.'l, deceased.— (’■ 
April 20. 

Donaldson, R., Ensign, 6th N. I., to be Lieutenant, v. Dallas, deceased. — M 
March 9. 

Davis, R., Major, 4th Native Veteran Battalion, removed to Cav. European Vet. 
Battalion. — M. March 26. 

Down, E. Cadet, to be Cornet, Light Cavalry.— M. March 16. 

Denman, E. II. F., Cadet, to be Second Lieutenant.— M. March 16. 

Ewart, K. S. Mr., admitted Cadet. — B. May 14. 

Elliott, Assistant-Surgeon, is appointed to do duty with 47th Regiment.— C- 
May 18. 
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Ellis, W., Lieutenant, 4f)th N. L, on furlough to Europe — C. April 2°. 

Ewart, J. Lieutenant, 55th N. I., to be Captain, v. Welland, piom.— C. \pril 12. 
E\ans, D. F., Lieutenant, 16th N. I., to be Captain, v. Hull, piom.— C. \pnl 12. 
]>erton, Lieutenant, posted to the 4th Company 2d Battalion Aitilleiy. — C. 
April 20. 

Eades, F., Lieutenant, 39th N. I., to be Adjutant, v. Dyee. — M. Match 
Evans, W., Ensign, 41st Foot, to be Lieutenant, v. Simmons, promoted— C. 
March 12. 

Eanies, R. F., Lieutenant, 33d N. I., appointed to the Kith* Corps. — M. March 19. 
Fitzgerald, Mr. B., to be Assistant to the Secretary to the Board of Kcienur in 
the Central Provinces. — April 27. 

Forth, Assistant Apothecary, appointed to detachment at ChinMirah. — C. 
May 18. 

Farmer, J., Cornet, 9th N. I., to be Lieutenant, v Brooke, deceased — C. May 11. 
Fitzgerald, C., Lieutenant, to be Captain, v. Bergum, deceased — C May 11. 
Forster, G., Lieutenant, 6th Light Cavalrj , on tin lough — ( May 1 1 . 

Frazer, W., Lieutenant, 61st N. I., to bo Adjutant ot An ac.m Piuiimial Butt. 
— C. May 6. 

Fitzgerald, Captain of Artillery, posted as Brigade-Major to Troops stationed at 
Burhampore — C. April 27. 

Forbes, W., Lieutenant, 81st N. I , is appointed to be second in Command of the 
M ugh Levy.' — C. April 27. 

Fender, J., Assistant-Surgeon, appointed to do duty with the .50th N. 1. — C, 
April 27. 

Fiddes, J., Major, 42d N. I., to be Lieut -Col.— C \pril 12 
Fittou, P. B., Captain, 27th N. 1., to be Major, v. (Klnrd, prom— (' April 12. _ 
Penning, S. W., Lieutenant of Aitillery, to be Captain, v. Dickson, piom — f. 
Ajirii 20. 

Fordyce, J., Lieutenant of Artillery, to be Captain, v. Iluthuaitc, piom— ('. 
April 20. 

Fnithfull, H., Lieutenant-Colonel, vein, from 2 Brig. How Aitillerv, to the 1st 
Battalion Foot Aitillery, v. Biowm — C. Apnl20 
Fagan, C., Lieutenant-Colonel-Com., to command Rajpootaiu field lorce. ( . 
April 1. 

Flower, J. R., Ensign, posted to 2atli \. 1 — Maicli 2. 

Fitzgerald, J., Lieut., 42d N. I., to be Oua. Mas Interpieter, Ac. v Giiflitlis, dec. 
M. March 2. 


French, G. E., Cadet, adinitn'd to Infantry, and piom to En-aem M. Man li 

Fwmce, R. N., Ens , 2d N. 1., on Imlougli to l.iimpe loi health M. Alan h 1. 

Parran, C., Lieut.-Col. Com., 1 1th N. 1., pet nutted toiesigntlu » omuiand at Bi 1- 
l.iry. — M. March 23. r 


-B Mav 1 1. 


Grange, R. G., Mr., admitted Cadet - • . 

Gwatkin, E., Capt., 13th N. L, to he Superintendent, of the I (.ni|*i»«-r lliandi ot 
the Stud Establishment, v. Col AV.itt, tesigned ( . May 18 
Goldney, Lieut., 4th N. L, to ait as Adj, \. Macdonald, on 1ml < 

Gcrrard. J. G.. Ensign, posted to 1st Kiimpean Re-t— C M.i\ <>. 


. 'Fliomson, 


-C Mr.nli 


M Alan 1 1 I. 


Gcrrard, J. G., Ensign, posted to 1st Bin ope 
Gifford, T., Ens., posted to 1st N. J.— <\ M.u 6 
Grissell, J., Lieut., 46th N. I., to be Capt of 2d Eumpean Regt , 
prom. — C. April 12. 

Gray, D. M‘Q., Assist.-Surg., appointed to Sirmoor l.att. 

Grissell, J., Lieut., rein, from 2d Fur. Regt. to lMli V - 
Grant, J., Cornet, 5th Light Cav , to he Lieut , y \\ dl-ck, piom; - 
Grant, J. P., Assist.-Surg., placed at disposal ol (urn rninent at I o»t ormialli . 

Gaits^kelEE^Ueut., 5 th Light Cav. trail, to Invalid 2 °* 

Gardiner, W. P., 2d Eur. Regt., on furlough to Europe.— M March 10. 

Grant, A., Lieut., Assist.-Com.-Gencral, to be Dep.-Com.-Geucral, v.lulibon, 
"prom. — M. March 13. 

Oriental Herald l r ol. 15. - ^ 
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Hutchins, G. IT., Capt., to resume the command of the escort with the Agent to 
the Gov.-General; — C. May 18. 

Ilart, T. B., Assi.st.-Surg., appointed to the Medical Duties of the Civil Station 
at Dacca, v. Sully, rcui. — C. May 11. 

Hunter, Lieut., 53d N. 1., to act as Interpreter and Quarter-Master, v. Conway, 
on furlough. — C. May 11. 

Hay, 15., 15ns. posted to doth N. I. — C. May (>. 

Howard, Lieut, 1st !5ur. Regt., to take charge of the Escort attached to the 
Political Agent in Uarowtec. — C. May 4. 

Huthwaite, 15., Capt., posted to 2d Comp. 3d Batt. Artillery, v. Oliphaiit.— C. 
April 27. 

Hawes, G., Capt, 51st N. 1., to he Major, v. Day, prom. — C. April 20. 
Henderson, .1 , Assist.-Surg, to he Surgeon, v. W.udcll, resigned. — C. April 20 
Hunter, . I, Majui, 5Hlh V I., to he Lieut -Col. v. Welchman, prom. — C. Apnl 12 
Higginson, .1 , Lieut., 58th N. 1., to he (’apt., v Welchman, prom. — ('. Apnl 12 
Hull, L. N., (apt., lhth N I, to he Majoi, v. Beil ram, piom. — C. April 12. 
Hunter, (5, Lieut., 5(llh N. I., to he ('apt, v Rees, prom, — ('. April 12. 
flewett, Assist.-Surg , M. I)., to do the Medical duties of the Sunderbund Com- 
mission. — C. Apnl 12. 

Holloway, 15. V E , 15ns . 12d N 1., to he Lieut , v. Gnfliths, dec. — M. March 1, 
Haig, .1 It., Lieut , 31th \. I., to lie ( apt , v. Hodgson, retued. — M Munh2. 
Hodgson, S. J., Capt , l!Mh N. I , to he Major, \ Trewman, piom. — M.Maiilr2 
Hcwetson, C., Lieut, lhth \ 1 , to he Capt., \ Hodgson, prom. — M Murdi 2. 
Hal per, H , the Rev., to he Militaix Chaplain at Bellary. — M Marth 20. 
Harnett, R, Gent, to he 15ns , without pm list Boot. — C. Mai eh 23. 
Hitcluns, C.ijit., to he Dep.-Adj.-Geneial in Av.i — M. March 13. 

Hull, II., Lieut., ll.stN. 1., on tml. to I5utopo, Im health. — M March 13. 

Ingiam, J. W., (apt., l'Mh N. I., to he Major, v. Rich, prom. — C. April 12. 

Jenkins, 11, Assist Apothecaiv, 50th Regt , tiansfened to Pension List.— C 
May 18. 

Jell', C, 15ns, posted to "ill \ I. — C Max (!. 

Jenkins, R. B., Major, 20th N. I , to he Lieut. -Col — C. Apiil 12. 

Johnston, J., Lieut., posted to 3d Tioop, 2d Brig llmse Aitilleiy. 

Jones, R. 15., 15ns., posted to 25lh N 1- — (' Match 2 

Jenkins, R. C., Lieut, (ilstN 1, to otli< late as Sup of Woiks at Sulkca.— ( 
Mart h 23. 

Justice, W , Lieut., of the Rille Coips, to t.iki* duige of detadnnent of Boise 
Artillery pun eeding to the Ninth — M March 1 
Kenny, J. T. Capt., lltli N I , on lur. to 15m ope.' — ('. May 18. 

Knox, A., Brig -Gen , posted to the Saugoi Dnisiou of Aimy.— C. Ajcril 2d 
Kerr, A B., Cadet, to be Ensign — M M mh lh. 4 

Kinloch, 35. M , 15ns , dlih L I , doing tint) with 12lh N. I., to join his mi a 
Regiment — \1. Maieh 7 

Kerr, A. B., 3(»th N. 1 , umi. to 21th N. I — M. March 7. 

Lindsay, W., Mr., to he Vet. Surg — Max 1 1. 

Lennox, Lieut., 13d N. I., to do duty with llh \ 1. — C. Ma) <i. 

Locker, J. B , 15ns., rem. fiom 1st to 5th A. I — C. May b. 

Laurie, Assist-Surg., app to 53d N. 1. — C. Max (i. 

Lloyd, Taeut , to act as \dj to 2d Lt Cav , x Lawrence on furl — C. April 27. 
Lumh, C. V ., 15ns., 51st N I , to he Taeut , v Blundell, prom. — C. April 20. 
Long, R., 15ns , posted to 25th N. I. — ('. Match 2. 

Locke, T., Biev. ('apt., 50th N. 1., to lie ( apt., v. M'Neill, dec — M. March 2. 
Lockhart, W. 15., 15ns., 15th N. 1., to be Lieut, v. Nixon, jicnsioncd.— M. 
Man li 20. 

land, 11. F., Cornet, 5th Lt. Cav., to lie Lieut., v. Gatskell, — M. Match 23, 
Lancaster, C., Cadet, to be 2d Lieut. Artill. — M. March 11. , 

Money, E. K., Mr., admitted Cadet of Cav. — B. May 1 1. 
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Mackinnon, K., Mr., M. I)., to be* Assist.-Surg. — It. May 1 1. 

Matlock, Lieut, of Engineers, to act as \dj. ami \ isiling Officer in Fort-Wil- 
liam. — May 15. 

Mellish, Lieut., 10th Lt. Cav., to act as Vdj — C. May 11. 

Morgan, Ens., 14th N. I., to do duty with (»7th V. I. — ('. May 11. 

Master, W., Cornet, removed from lOlh to the 7tl» Lt. C iv. — C. May 11. 

M irlcan, It. N., Ens., posted to 2d \ I— C May <». 

MTonnell, W. G., Ens., posted to With N. I — C. May (>. 

Maitland, E., Ens., posU*d to 1th X. 1 — C Mav <!. 

Moiton, .L, Ibis , posted to 13d N. I. — C Mas t> 

Mnuchin, F. C., Ens , posted to 30lh \ 1 — C Mas h 

M ‘Gregor, It. (L, Lieut., lem. tiom 1th Comp, hi I Lit t \ i till, to the 2d Comp 
3d Butt., v Hulhu.ute. — C. \pnl 27. 

M'Lean, If, Assist.-Surg., app. to the Med. ihai-eof \ 1 1 il 1. at Nii'seeiabud. 
— (' A pnl 27. 

Moule, 3 , Lieut , 23d N. 1 , to he Capt , v Conk, piom •— C \pnl 12 
Macdonald, It. C , Capt., IlMli N 1 , to he Mai , s Fail e, pn.iu ( \pnl 12. 
MMIcome, W , Lieut , 7th \ I., to he Cupl , \ Wnlkei.du- ( \pidl3. 
Mia'od, B. W., Assist. -Sui i! , to he Suiir , s Lone, lelllid.-- C Mali h 2. 

M 1 1 lei , G., Lieut , posted to 25lh \ l -C Manh 2 
Maishall, B , Lieut., posted to 23th \ I -C Manh 2 
Mai shall, S , Ibis , 1st Eei llej , to he Ln lit, s Bose ■, dee — M Mat* III. 
Ma(ken/,ie, II , Ens , 31th X. I , to !) ' Li ut , s ll.u-, piom M Min hi 

Ma< ken/ie, G G , Eli. , 501 h \ 1 , to he Lieut , v Ian ke, pi mu M M neh 2. 

Mai ipieen, A, Ens., B.ltli \ I , to he Ln ul . and \<l| , v IhueCon, prom. 
— M March ti 

Mooie, (i w , Lieut. 2d Lt Inf , to he O.iai t Mast , lute- »se --M Manh 2 L 
Martin, .) , Sub-Condiu tor, rein fiom I ml S' (,’ ■m_e to the T.-iiassei mi Coast. 

-M. Mai eh 20. , 

Moutiromeiv, G , Sub-Condiu toi. u m limn K.iutmoii to Cools — M Manh 20. 
Maretl, l> T, Ens,app. to Ith N I M M.m h 2S „ 

Madeod, N. L. M , ot the ISth, is appointed to do dut\ with .»2d V I.— M. 

Ma.donalii, W. B , Lieut, Ihl N I , «s epp to the Bill - Corps- M M ml. tl. 

Morison, l.ient.-Col. fC IP, to he Resident m Tim mime andlothm. M. 

Maieh 31. ' . 

M‘ Master, B ,< apt., fith N. I., to he Mnj.ol Bin: iiiMjsuiu.m Ilodj -on, piom. 

~M. March 13. 


Vase, Mr. Koheit, to he Register of th- ( ih Court at I’altu.— April 27. 

\u ol, S. .I. M., Cadet, prom, to En > —Mas 11 . 

Nash, Lieut , to act as \dj. to the 5th Lurid Cas.dry, i. Master on Monel,. 
-C. April 27. 

Nunn, J , Lieut., 2 1st N I,toh*( ipl , 1 
\n olson, J., Capt , ith N I , U> he Maj , 


C unp!) 11, piom — C. April 12. 

'l as lor . d i isi d 

-C \ ,n 1 1 12 


Mi olson, t apt , tin i , o» ih "‘'I i 1 ' . ; 

-V.ifville, .1 B , ( apt , Bid N 1 , to 1 e Majoi, i I *' •" I’" 1 " 1 ' ‘*1, 7 

No, irate, ('., Ens , lStli N I , to he Lieu. , s B o si . II, » nu k od I" • 

Nidtall, K. (’., Ens., l'.lth Natl\ e Inlanti vfto he Lieut , s Main held, tnn k oil. 


NixoV, ILJ.!' Lieut., 15th N. I . tr.iii-fi ried to I’ens lMul».-M. Maul. 2. 


Onslow, M. il., Mr, admitted < adet oi ( as l> Mai IL 
Ouselev, IL, Ens., 50th V I , to do duts ftitli [h« *th V I < . 1 , 

Ol.pl, ant, W., Capt., rein t, mu 23 Con. 3d Bat. Mill, 1" ,!l ‘ 1 i "' ,,ln * <,lU 

Bat. s\ Bon nes .- — C. April 27 . • << * liri i i«i 

Onseley, J W. j., Lieut , 2Kth N I , to be ( ,.pt. s' l.a Ml d-f ea < d. -C . ril 2. 

Oldheld, F.B IL, Lieut, post to 25tl. N.I.-( M,,n h “ ... M _ 

Orfoid, J., Sub-Conductor, renam'd timn ILmrooii to Wirt . t. 0 »rg . 

Ogdyie^W.C^Mr., to be Assist. Ut the Collett, and Mag is. ot Mmmlipatam.- 
M. March 31. 

■J C 2 
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O’Connell, G., Lieut. Commis. of Ord,, to take charge of the Arsenal of Fort St. 
George. — M. March 13. 

Parish, W., the Rev , to be District Chaplain at Kurnaul.— C. May 17. 

Parry, 11. Ik, Mr., to he Vet. Surg. — C. May 14. 

Pigott, C. C., Mr., admit. Cadet. — 11. May 11. 

Vowuey, It., Major, posted to f>th Hat. Artil. v. M'Dowell dcceased.—C. May <1. 
Parke, J. C 11., Major, 4!»th N I., to he Lieut. Col— C. April 12. 

Phillips, .1 11 , Lieut, lid N. J., to be Capt., v. Neufville.— C. April 12. 

IMmnhe, T., Lieut., 27th N. 1., to he Capt., v. Fitton, prom. — C. April 12. 
Pennington, It. 11., Assistant-Surgeon, to he Surgeon, v. Johnstone, retired. 
— C.^Murt h 2. 

Potock, It. J, Lieut., 2d Kurop. ltegt., on furlough to Kurope for health. 
— M. Maul. 2.1. 

Pinchard, G 'l 1 , 2d Kuiop. Regiment, on fuilongh to Kurope for health. 
— M. Mauli 2.1. 

Paterson, A., Assist.-Surg., 30th N. I., removed to the 1st Bat. Pioneers. 
— M M uch 2d. 

Pope, II. V., Kn.s., app. to 2d N. 1— M. March 28. 

Rohlnns, W. P., Mr , Cadet, prom to Kns. — May 11. 

Italfe, C., Kns. posted to Jd N 1 — C Mav (>. 

Rich, R., Major, l‘.)th N. 1 , to he Lieut.-Col.-C. April 12. 

Itees, W. AV ., Cajit., to lie Major, v. Drvsdale, prom. — C. April 12. 

Ross, ('. (i , Lieut, 10 th N. l.,app. Aul-de-Camp to Brigadier-General [Kno\. 
— C. April 20. 

Risdon, P., Lieut , 8th Ll. Cav., permitted to place his services at disposal of Go- 
vernment ot Foil Cornwallis. — M Maich 2. 

Rose, G , Assist. -Surg., on turlongh to Kuiopc for health. — M. March 2. 

Band, G. C. C., Lieut , 8th V I , on lm loimh to Kurope for health.' — M. March 2. 
Ross, A , Cap!,., Kngmeeis, on tuiloueli to Kurope for health. — M. March 2. 
Reid, 'll.,. Surg., on im lough to Km ope for health. — M. March 2.1. 

Robertson, A., Sub-Conductor, remmed fiom Rangoon to Pulamcottah. 
— M. M arch 20. 

Rowlamlson, G., Cadet, to he 2d Lieut. — Af. March 1G. 

Smith, G. II., Mr , to he Registet o( lleerbhoom. — C May 10. 

Stevens, T. N., the Bov , to he District Chaplain at Patna. — C. May 17. 
Shepherd, 11. R., the Rev., to he Disti u t Chaplain at Dacca and Chittagong 
— C. May 17. 

Simkins, A.M.. the Rev , to he District Chaplain at Jlcihampore. — C. May 17. 
Scott, I)., Mr., admitted a Cadet — B. May 14. 

Suldons, G. IL, Mr., (’.ulet, to he Knsign — May 18. 

Saunders, S. Mr , Cadet, to he Kiisign — May 1 1. 

Stewart, Duncan, M. 1)., to do the Medical Duties of Civ. Station of Dacca and 
J dial pore, v. Sully.— C. May 18. 

Sully, B. C., Assist.-Surg., M. D., placed at the disposal of the Commander-in- 
Ciucf.-C. May 11. 

Shaw, W., Kns., posted to f>2d N. I .■#■€. May G. 

Salkeld, .1. C., Kns., posted to 5th N. 1. — C. May G. 

Smith, A , Assist.-Surg., to do the Med. Duties of the Civ. Station of Dinagepore, 
v. Reynolds deceased. — C. May 4. 

Snook, J. V., Kns., 23d N. L, to he Lieut., v. Moule, prom. — C. April 20. 

Sever, R. T., Major, 55th N. 1., to he Lieutanant Colonel, v. Wiggins, deceased. 
— C. April 12. 

Stubbs, J., Lieut., 4‘Jth N. T. , to bo Capt., v. Macdonald, prom. — C. April 12. 
Scatchwell, J., Capt. 211th N. 1., to he Capt., v. Jenkins, prom. — C. April 12. 
Spens, J., Assist.-Surg., to be second Assist. Garris. Surg. on the Sunderbund 
Commis., v. Beadon, prom. — C. April 12. 

Small, Assist.-Surg., app. to 8th Lt. Cav., at Karnaul.— C. April 20. 
Shakespeare, W. M., Lieut., rcm. from 4th Company, 2d Batt., to the 4th Troop> 
1st Brig. Horse Artilh, v. C. Clycar, dec.— C. April 20. 

Stewart, P., the Rev., to,be MU, Chap, ut Belgauin,— M, March 2. 
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Shores, Capt., Superintcndant of Pub. Works, St. Helena, invalided on full Pay. 
— March 17. 

Slice B, Lieut., 4/tli R. I., rc-adiuittcd on thcEstab, without prejudice of rank 
— M. March 23. 

Simmons, J., Lieut., 41st Foot, to he Capt., v. Browne, dec.— C. March 12. 
Stewart, Brev. Capt, 14th Foot, on furl, to Fur— C. March 12. 

Simpson, Major Cam. Fur. Vet Batt , rcm. to 3d N. Vet. Butt.— M. March 2fi. 
Steel, Capt., to he Dep. (juait.-Mast.-Gcn. in A\a. — M March 13. 

Showers, E. S. G., Cadet, to he 2d Lieut— M. Mai eh 1(». 

Salter, J. H., Cadet, to be 2d Lieut. Artill. — M. March Hi. 

Taylor, G. J., Mr., to he Collector of Beerbhoom.— C. May 7. 

Tabor, S. J., Mr., admitted Cadet. — B. May 14. 

Tucker, L. C. A., Cornet, posted to 51th Lt Cav. — C. May 11. 

Thomson, B., Fns., posted to 18th N. I ( . May 6. 

Thorold, C., Fn»., posted to 111th N. I. — C. Ma\ t>. 

Thomson, Capt. of Artill., posted as Major of Brigade to the Uajpootaunce Field 
Force. — C. April 27. 

Taylor, Lieut., to act as Adj to five Companies of the 6. r >th N. I — C. April 2. r >. 
Trotter, A , Major, Inv. Kstah., app. to the coinmaud ot the 1st Batt. Nat. lnv. 
at Allahabad. — C. April 27. 

Tiitton, Assist.-Surg, to take Med. charge of the 7th Local Horse. — C. April 20. 
Thoresby, C., Capt.', (iHth N: I., to he Major, v. \ oumr, piom.— C. April 12. 
Tytler, G. F, Lieut., 16th N. 1., n-Mjrned— C. Apt it 12. 

Thomson, J. A , 2d Fur. Reg , to be Major, v Matson, piom — ■ C. Apnl 12. 

Tait, J. F., Fns , 28th N. 1 , to he Lieut., v Ousley, piom— C. Apnl 12. 

Tiekell, K. S., Fns , 1th N. 1 , to do duty with a 1st N I.— C. April Hi. 

Treu man, J. T. Major 4iUh N. I., to he Lieut.-Colonel, v Smithwaite, dee, 
— M. March 2. 

Tilloch, Capt., to he Dep.-Commis -Gen. in Aui — M March 13. 

Taylor, J. 11., Cadet, to be Fns , 22.1 N l— M. Mai eh Hi 

Wheeler, T. G., Fns., 56th N. I., to do duty with the 67th N I.— C. May II. 

Wilson, B., Assist.-Surg , app. to Ith Local Ihuse — C M») H. 

Woriall, Assist.-Surg, app. to the Medical charge of the Artill at Neemueh. 

Welland, W. P., Capt., . r >. r >th N. I., to he Major, v Seyer, juom.— (.. April 12. 
Welchman, F., Capt., bStli N. I , to he Majoi, v Hunter, i»ioin. ( Apnl 12. 
Wilcox, Lieut., 1th N. I., to he Capt , i. Nuolson, prom.— C. April I- 
Wood, J. A., Lieut., posted to 2atli N. I.— C. Match 2 
Wilson, II. C., Lieut., posted to 23th N. I -t • March 2. 

Willock, G., Brev. Capt., 5 th Lt. Cav , to he Capt, v. Gorton, .mulided.-M 

Ward^T-! Assist.-Surgeon, placed at disposal of Gov, at Fort-Cornwallis. 

Wallace, Lieut, Rifle Corps, to he Ouart.-Mastcr, &e, v. Dallas, dee. 

— M. March It. „ „ 

Wooflett, W, Mr, admitted as Assist.-Surg.— M. March J. 

Williamson. W„ Capt, 3d Lt. Inf, to be Major, v. Agnew — M Mar. h L . 
Williams, W. L, Lieutenant, 3d Lt. Inf, to be Capt, v. Williamson, prom. 
— M. March 23. 

Wilton, J, Fns, app. to 2d N. l.—M. March 28. . . , r ,. v i vf Anril 4 

Woodliouse, P. H, Fns, 20th N. 1, to do duty with the 30th N I. * *• Aj ; 
Wilson, A, Capt, 10th N. 1., to he Maj. of Brig, in the Ceded Districts, v. 

M‘Mastcr. — M. March 13. .. » ... 

Welbank, R. T, Lieut, 2d Eur. Reg, on furl, to Lur.-M. March 13. 

Wight, A. C, Eos, 8th N. 1, to be Lieut, v. Cocker, dec.-M. Maieh 13. 
White, R, Cadet, to be Ens, 33th N. L-M March lfi. 

Wilson, C. H, Cadet, to be Ens, 6th N L-M. March 16 
Watt, M., Lieut, rein, from 3d to 4th Batt. ArtiU.-M. March 13. 

Young, W., Ens., posted 28th N. L-C. May 6. 
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Youngs F., Major, (Ifitli N. I, to be Lieut.-Col, v. Votler, rctiml-C. April 12. 
Yardts W. G., Ena., .id L. I., to be Lieut., v. Williams, prom— M. March 2d. 
Uhthoff, H. A., Conductor, rem. from Bangalore to Nagporc.— M. March 20. 

BIRTHS. 

Barnes, the lady of II, Esq, of a daughter, at Bumea, C May 0. 

Beckett the lady df .UK, Esq., of a son, at Muttra, April !K 

Brownngi, the lady of Lieut. W. M, of H. M. ldth reg, of a daughter, at Di- 

Brown^the^ lady of J. C., Esq., Civ. Serv, of a daughter, at Mo/ufferpore, 

ItoLt, the lady of J. W., Esq, of a son, at Malda, A|». il 9. 

Baldwin, the lady of W. J, Esq , of a son, at II>r.tmpo«\ \pul -J. 

Burroughs, the lady of (’apt. W, Fort. Adj. and Banach Master, ot a daughter, 
at Allahabad, Apnl 10. .. . .. ... 

Buraev, tin- lady of R. IS-. Esq., " f :l snn ’ i,t A 1 ’.” 1 1 ’ 

Bentley, lla' lady of Capt. A., Nagporc Four, at kampln-, Al,m h IS. 

I, -alum, tlio lady of Capt , of the Ceylon Keg., "f •> ■««*. at < olombo Mai l 8. 
Balmain, the lady of Lieut. Col., .KHUN. I, of a son, at Masulqua..,,,, M.„rl, 

IK. 

Chalmers, the Indy of TV., Esq , at sea, on board (he H.berma, of a non 
Chnrrh, the lady .d Thomas, Esq., ‘ ; «' a ,,,n,K, ‘ L ’ A|,nl 1 

Cmi-Mow, the lady of Ca|.t„ ol a dauahfer, at llena.es, Apr. .!«. 

Clcuu-ntM.il, the lady ot l\ Esq., Civ. Serv., ol a son, on the Nielpherry II, IE, 

Oanlphldf the lady of Lienl. J., hid N I , of a son, at Wallajahad, Apt il Id 
Campbell, the lady ol Dr., of II. M .«Hh Keg- "t ad' 1 "? 1 "' 1 ' M - ?*' uh - ,L 
C irilon the lady of ('apt H. I' , id a daughter, at llydriah.ul, Apnl I. 

Ci.ll.eip, the lady ot Capl., ISnp. Mai , ... Malabar, at l annano.e, March t 
Cox, tin- lady ot Capl., Assist. Com. (ii-n , of a son, at Cannanme, Man h 1 >. 

De ins the Indy of d, Esq , of it ilauehter, ut Bat , it in. 

Debuam, the lady ot Capt ,11. M.\ LUh L.l, ot a daughter, atDinapore, March 1. 
Eckford, the lady of Capt , (Jtb N. I, of a daughter, at Calcutta, A l' ul L 
Fitzgerald, the huly of ^e,it. W. R, of the Eiisiu., of a sou, at Allypore, May 1. 

Hn-lves the lady ol M^SqJof isou, at lKil.iagur, near Commereolly, Apnl 1 ' 

Johns,..., the Indy of J. U, Esq., of a danqhtcr, at Cnnnanorr, May d. 

Mignan, the lady of T.ient., Con.mnndinp Resident’s Kscort, at llussornh, id a 

MiSnt'iiii'U' "f W.', Em, , Cir.-Serv. of a son, at Mnynpooree, March 29 
Macdonald, the lady »f Uenl TV. I’., Kille-Co, ps „ a son at Ka.npUx , Ap, . ,1 d". 
M'Lean, the lady of Uc.it, J. F. (!., :!d N. I, at I ahuncottah, Maul, 1 J. 

Orchard, the lady of Capt. Jus, lstEnr.ltegt., of a daughter, at Agra, March l‘J 
Verson, the lady of Capt. J., (M, 15. N. I, of a daughter, on hoard the slop 
Cutthtnaw, March h. . ., 10 

l'a.lhy, the lady of Lioul.-Col, 19th N. I., of a daughter, April 1J. 

Stark, the lady nfCnpt. R., of II. M.’s lltl. Kept, of a danghter.-C., May 19- 
Si,. noons, the in.lv of Lieut.-Col , 48th N. I., ot a d»„ghter.-C MR 
Stuart, the lady of Lieut.- Col. J. U of tains, a son nnd dm.ghtc, at Cliua.m- 

Snniiler, l 'the tifo of Mr. L. S„ Assistant-Surveyor, of a daughter, ntDuruar 
— M. April 17. 
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Tl, the My of W. Km,., Surge™,, „f, ,„„, „ t IU,u h,, ^ , 

at wa, oil board the ship Frtmn " '" ’ 1,1 * ' l,u '« lll, ' r . at 

Ward the lady of Lieut A. G„ M N. I. 0 f a d.,„ a l,ler.-C April 10 
N riyht, the lady of the Rev. J., (’Jianl iiu •.» n\ «•!... i *• ” 

Walch, the lady of dipt, 5„h iw,fet, MASt 

mar rules. 

Armstrong, Lieut. W., of II. M ’ s ion. t „ *,• , r ,, , 
daughter of C. Mackenzie, Member of the il„a,d of '1','ad, 
ihusrayon, Lieut. C. 11,, Intern, and < )ii,h t.-iMa^t It). 

Ranlner,* eldest daughter ol Rug.uher \\. 0 M ivucll V I’ " ' *".■ ‘ ‘l" 
Hude, at Lucknow, April 2a. i ' ,,lv ' vdl ’ ( . I,, nmu.uhn^ m 

I’mley, Capt . W.G., to Miss M. A. Iloneson, alCalcutta, Wav i; 

1 W n iiasi: tut ;- s - *■*'• " • -■><->.*. •* ,,f 

1 .It CVaittal t!" ““ "• 1 “"* k "*•*'"« S Nnulh, Ks„ , 

> ">• ■—, 

,: Z7n!X' o' " ’ l! "b'i "• of the late 

II, M l' dd, Siiilnll., at (’ah 

It Un u ,* t : ) , lVllssC " ‘Mldiiiaion, ,11 ll«,,iil> L\ , \piii;. 

llall'sO", It \\ b.M, to (lima, Inuilli dauehte. Lieut -( ol II. IVmri.,, If (' ■, 

1 ensiou Lst.il)., at Dmapoie, Man h 12 ' 

J .; iS ’ <! • i: -’ Kw l* S * K ‘ A *» ln l ; ‘ ; ‘iues, daughter ol T llu-li, Ivq , < May 1 
Knn l'. A. D., Esq , to lMiss (J. S rlones, at Cal, .Ufa, \pnl 2L 

llaUo^K^M!" T ‘ «t 

’ M '" iu ° SU,,Vl " T ''"' ' lis ' ” 

^hirrus, II., Esq , Civ. Serv., to Reheeea, ddestdanylitir ol laeut. -Col. ,la< kson, 
at Madras, March 2. ’ 

Vlihu] > < 1r ‘ Hev. C., to Miss E. J Jill, at Cahulta, \pnl In. 

($•» p M l- Civ. Serv., to Miss K Amiesl.-\, at Madia,, \piil |H 
1 "‘‘‘M’. C., Es.j., Civ. Sm , to Kli/alulli, thinl dauyl.tu ot the late Dr W. 
Roxburgh, at Cavvnporc, A pul (». 

k R, nt.-Cul, H., I Mli \ I , to Maiy, eldest daiU'htci ot the late ( aid 
*'• ntuieau, at Rombay, April 2. 
liaiord, W. II., Esq, to Miss \\. L. Vallaiuv, May 


ncvnis. 

JJrooke, Lieut. R. D., <Rh N. C., at Lucknow, Apiil 20. 
tuislieloy, Lieut, J. S., Hth M. N. I., on Ins loute to Rmuluv, at Loweryaum, 
May 4. ' 

} l,lCon , J. h’., Esq., at Calcutta, Apnl l.». 

uiny, \V. E.sq., late of the Madras Army, at Pondicherry, March 17. 

CaU, Capt., Thomas, at St. Helena, June 0. 
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Douglas, Mrs.C., wife of Lieut. J. F. Douglas, 49th N. I., at Mirzapore, 
April 20. 

Douglas. J., Esq., of Burnbrae, Dumbartonshire, at Meergunge, April 14. 

Frier, Capt., late Commander of the Cassandra, at sea. 

Frame, Capt. E. D., formerly of the Country Service, at Chinsurah, April 12. 

Grant, A., Esq., late Reporter of the Hurkaru Press, at Calcutta, May 13. 

Goodlad, G. Esq., at Tippercolly, April 17. 

Grant, Mary, the lady of Capt. Grant, Paymaster of H. M.’s 4Cth Regt. at Se- 
cunderabad, March 24. 

Gorton, Capt. J., 1st Native Vet. Bat., at St. Thornd, March 24. 

Greig, the wife of Capt. J., Country Service, at Calcutta, March 1. 

Harvey, J. Esq., at Calcutta, May 15. 

Holt, Caroline, the wife of the Rev. W., and sixth daughter of the late W. Mar- 
riott, Esq., Bengal Civ. Serv. 

Hamilton, Lieut. G. J., 2d Bat. Pioneers, in camp near Arcot, April 3. 

Hunter, Capt. N., Mad. Horse Artil., at St. Helena, May 8. 

Owen, Mr., Assist.-Surg., 22d N. I., at Samulcotta, March 25. 

Philipps, Lieut. R., 1st Bombay N. I., at St. Helena, June 20. 

Purvue, Mr. B. R., Head Writer in the Department of theCommissary-Gcncwd, 
at Calcutta, May 17. 

Reynolds, Assist.-Surg., J. F., at Dinagepore, April 12. 

Ratnsden, Ens. It., 13th N. I., at Secunderabad, April 13. 

Reynolds, the wife of Capt. T., (>‘3d N. I., and daughter of Lient.-Gen. Sir R. 
Blair, K. C. B., at Hansi, April l(i. 

Rabeholm, Mrs. M. C., widow of the late J. N. Rabcholm, Esq., at Seramporc, 
April 21. 

Sullivan, Capt., of H. M.’s 30th Regt., at sea, on board of the ship Gant't « 
March 9. 

Walker, Miss Ann Louisa, eldest daughter of his Excellency.LieuL-Gcn.Sir (i. 
Walker, Commander-in-Chiof, at Madras, April 19. 

Webb, Lieut. R., 17th Regt., at Mliow, March 23. 

Watson, J. C., Esq., merchant, at Calcutta, May 10. 

AVilson, Jane Lillias, \#fe of Capt. J). Wilson, Political Resident at Bushire, and 
daughter of the late Professor A'oung of Glasgow, in the Persian Gulf, April 9. 

Wilson, Maj.-Gen., Bombay Army, at St. Helena, April 2. 
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ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN POUTS. 


Rate. 

1827. 

Port of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Place of Depart. Pate. 

1827. 

Sept. 29 

Plymouth . . 

Australia », 

Sleigh . . 

N. S. AV. 

June 22 

Oct. 3 

Plymouth . . 

Mangles 

Carr ,, 

Bombay. . 

June 22 

Oct. 3 

Plymouth ., 

Atlas 

Kent 

Bengal ** 

Feb. | 

Oct. 5 

Plymouth .. 

Minstrel 

Archall , . 

Bombay. . 

May <> 

Oct. 5 

Plymouth .. 

Wilna 

Tayt , , 

Cape 

Jidy J 

Oct. 5 

Greenock .. 

M. Stuart Elph. 

Ritchie , . 

Bombay. . 

May 29 

Oct. 5 

Scilly , , 

Phcrnix . , 

Anderson , . 

Batavia . . 

May 17 

Oct. 6 

Scilly , , 

Rosclla , . 

Pyke 

Bengal 

Apr. 7 
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Date. Port of Arrival. 

1827. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Place of Dcjtftrt, Date. 

1827. 

Oct. 

8 

Liver|)ool . . 

Allcrton 

Hill 

Bombay. . 
Cape 

May 8 

Oct. 

8 

Plymouth .. 

Jessie 

Winter 

Aug. 7 

Oct. 

8 

Falmouth . . 

Sophia 

Barclay . . 

Bengal .. 

Mir. 15 

Oct. 

8 

Falmouth .. 

Sir C. Forbes . . 

Duthic 

Batavia . . 

June 15 

Oct. 

8 

Penzance .. 

Sarah 

Tuckur 

Bombay. . 

June 2 

Oct. 

8 

Falmouth .. 

Ilippomeuus . . 

Ross 

Batavia . . 

July 31 

Oct. 

8 

Falmouth .. 

Huskisson 

Petrie 

Batavia . . 

June 17 

Oct. 

8 

Falmouth .. 

Funchall 

Macpherson 

M.ulcua 

Sept. 21 

Oct. 

8 

Dartmouth 

Rockingham .. 

Fothenngham 


Mar. 1 1 

Oct. 

8 

Plymouth .. 

Julie 

11 lilt/. 

Singapore 


Oct. 

y 

Liverpool .. 

Othello 

Swamson . . 

Bengal .. 

May 13 

Oct. 

y 

Plymouth . . 

Catharine 

Dean 

Padung . . 

Oct.* 

y 

Cowes 

JauiesReyenolds 


Sumatra 

June 8 

Oct. 

10 

Downs 

(Jeneral Stark. . 

Mai shall .. 


July 2 

Oct. 

15 

Downs 

Eliza 

Smith .. 

Singapore. 

April 30 

Oct. 

15 

Downs 

Ceres 

Warren . . 

Bombay. . 

June 1 

Oct. 

23 

Downs . . 

Africa 

Sketou 

Bengal . . 

May 15 

Oct. 

23 

Falmouth .. 

Ceylon 

Davison . . 

Ceylon . . 

June 2d 

Oct. 

26 

Downs 

Olive Braueh . . 


Cape 

Aug. 10 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN ROUTS. 


Date. 

1827. 

Port of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Pint of Depart. 

April 18 

Calcutta 

Ceylon 

Davison 

London 

May 2 

Madras 

David Scott 

TloiinhiJl . 

Loudon 

May 11 

Bombay 

Lou tber Castle . . 

Makei 

London 

May 11 

Bengal 

Repulse 

(iiiblile 

London 

May 11 

Madras 

Vesper 

T.dbeit 

London 

May 12 

Bengal 

Cassandra 

Dennison . 

Glasgow 

May 12 

Bengal 

Ellen 

I’.iteisoii 

Leith 

May 13 

Bengal 

Indian Chief 

Cell 

Ln oi pool 

May 14 

Bengal 

St. Leonard 

Rotliei ford . 

London 

May 14 

Bombay 

Ceres .. 

Waiien 

London 

May 15 

Bengal 

Jleiefoidshire .. 

\\ lutein. in . 

London 

May 15 

Bengal 

Echo 

Thomson 

London 

May 17 

Bengal 

Isabella 

Clark s/in . 

London 

May 17 

Bengal 

Duke of York . . 

Locke 

London 

May 18 

Bengal 

Thames 

11. inning . 

London 

May 20 

Bengal 

Buckinghamshire 

Gla.ispoole . 

London 

May 20 

Madras 

Ceneial Palmer . . 

Truscott 

London 

May 31 

Madras 

Inglis 

Sc lie 

London 

May 31 

Madras 

Sir Win. Wallace 

Wilson 

London 

May 31 

Madras 

Windsor 

Preston 

London 

June 1 

Madras 

Caesar 

Watt 

London 

June 1 

Madras 

Harnett 

Kmley 

London 

June 1 

Bombay 

Hythe 

Wilson 

Londnrt 

June 2 

Bombay 

Triumph 

Giecn 

London 

June 12 

Bombay 

Mauritius 

Charles Grant . . 

Hay 

London 

June 20 

Albion 

Chambers . 

London 

June 29 

Mauritius , 

John Dunn 

Hicks 

London 

July 9 

Mauritius . 

Charles Kerr 

Brodie 

London 

July 10 

Mauritius 

Britomart 

Browne 

London 

July U 

Mauritius 

Sarah ' 

Marnlers 

Liverpool 

July 17 

Mauritius . 

Rifleman 

Hawkins . 

Liverpool 

July 21 

Mauritius 

Simpson 

Black 

London 

Ang. 12 

Cape 

William Parker . . 

Brown 

London 
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DEPARTURES PROM GUUOPK. 


Date. 

1H27. 

Port of Depart. 

Sldp’a Name. 

Commander. 

Destination 

Sept. 19 

Portsmouth . 

M. Stuart Elphin. 

Henning 

Bombay 

Sept. 2f> 

Greenock 

Catherine 

Kincaid 

Bombay 

Sept. 28 

Deal 

Mary Ann 

Spottiswood 

Singapore 

Sept. 29 

Greenock 

GlcnilFcr 

Stevenson . . 

Bombay 

Sept. 29 

Greenock 

Laurel 

Tait 

Bengal 

Oct. 3 

Deal 

Henry 

Westmoreland 

Bombay 

Oct. 9 

Liverpool 

Globe . . 

Divey 

China 

Oct. 11 

Liverpool 

Ontatio 

Willis 1 . . 

Bengal 

Oct. 15 

Liverpool 

Hindostati 

Rimner . . 

Singapore 

Oct. 17 

Deal 

Pero 

Rutter 

St. Helena 

Oct. 17 

Deal 

Georgiana 

Moore .. 

Bengal * 

Oct. 19 

Liverpool 

Lady Gordon 

Bell 

Bombay 

Oct. 20 

Portsmouth . 

Sir Tints. Monto. . 

Cockley 

China 

Oct. 27 

Deal 

Fram is 

Heard 

Mauritius 

Oct. 27- 

Deal 

Magnolia 

Kldiidge 

Batavia 

Oct. 27 

Deal 

Batavia 

.Blair' 

Batavia 

Oct. 27 

Deal 

Janet 

Dott 

Bombay 

Oct. 27 

Deal 

IImiii|ii.i 

Dumaresquo 

China 

Oct. 27 

Deal 

Norfolk 

Redman 

Bengal 

Oct. 28 

Deal 

Reliant e 

Hajs 

Bengal 


(ignkhal List op Passengers. 

Pasxi'.ngi.ks Ho midi arus. 

By the Fort a » r f from Bombay, at Liuup.iol — H. Michie, Esq., Surg., Co.'s 
Horn. Serv. (•Hod lOlli May) ; C.qit. I*. Wilson, Horn. Iv-lab. 

Jiy tin* Jitslrulitiy fiom New South Wales — Col. Dumaresquo, Aid-de-C.uup 
lothr Governor ; Capt Gilman, l.uly, and three children ; Messis. Head (died 
at sen) and Dillon; Mrs. Koad. 

By the Martgfrs, from Bombay : — Capt. Hunter, Horn. Cav. ; Mr. Lilly, Mis 
sionary, wife, and child; Mrs. Madman, and two children. 

By the lioif.iiii'lunn, from Bengal : — Lieuts. Ward, 1st Loot, and Atherton, 
13th Light Drags.; Di. Stoddait, 1st Foot (died atsea) ; Mis. Mallett and child. 

By the Jmir, from the Cape . — Capt. Benhow, Coinp.’s Serv. ; Dr. Hailey ; 
Mossis. A. Thomson, V. Reeves, Gilbert, Robinson, Berk, Chaippenu, Heugh, 
Zeidebergh. 

By the Sop/m, from Bengal: — Lieut.-Col. Grant, Dep. Com. Gen. (died at sea, 
20th dune) ; Capts. Tous»aint (died at Falmouth, 7th Oct.J and J.Popham, 2‘>th 
Foot; Lieuts. 1C. Cox, 17th Foot, II. S. Bury, 2d Lt. Cnv. C Chester, 23d N I., 
H. Hall, 41st N. I., R.d. Poeoek, 2d Lt Cav. (died atsea, July 2!>) ; J. S. Sharks, 
Esq., Civ. Serv. ; Mexsdames Col. W.ule, Tandy, (irant, and Durham ; Masters 
Wade, Tandy, and Durham; Misses Wade and Durham; six servants, and 
invalids. 
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Official Papers laid before ParliamjA respecting tuf. 

Burning of Hindoo Widows. 

One of the most important and interesting collection of Public 
Documents that we have for some time seen, connected with India, 
is contained in a volume of Parliamentary Papers, produced as a 
return to an order of the House of Commons, passed in February 
1827, and not long since published. The principal document it 
contains is a scries of paragraphs, proposed to form part of a Public 
Despatch from the Court of Directors in England to the Supreme 
Government of Bengal, expressive of the opinions of the writer on 
the subject of Suttee, or the immolation of Hindoo widows, by 
burning them on the funeral pile of their deceased husbands. 

We have so frequently delivered our own opinions on this affect- 
ing subject, in various Numbers of the "Oriental Herald,’* that 
they must be familiar to all its readers • we need not, therefore, 
further repeat them now : though we cannot omit this opportunity 
to state, that we concur entirely in the sound \ iews Ad benevolent 
desires of the proposers of the paragraphs intended to form part 
of the Public Despatch in question. It would have given us 
great pleasure to have transcribed the whole of these in our present 
Number ; but as other questions demand some share of our space 
and attention, and as, moreover, the best intentioned advocacy of 
any subject may be occasionally weakened by suffering it to pass 
the limits of the reader s patience, and thus exhausting an attention 
which it is desirable not to fatigue : \\c deem it more prudent 
in the present instance to confine ourselves to the more striking por- 
tions of the whole, reserving others for examination and discussion 
in a succeeding Number : for the subject ought really never to be 
abandoned until the abolition of this horrid practice of living sacri- 
fice is effected. The paragraphs proposed to form part of the Public 
Despatch of the Court of Directors of the East India Company to 


* See < Oriental Herald/ v<A. i. p. 650 ; vol. ii. p. 173 * vol. vii. p. 666; 
vol. viii. p. 1 and 470 ; vol. ix. p. l)3 and 153. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 15. 2D 
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the Supreme Government in Bengal, are, with , some occasional 
omissions, as follows : < 

, 1 1 * b In our despatch of the 17 th June, 1823, we adverted at6ome 
length to the horrid practice so prevalent on your side of India, 
v called suttee, or widows’ burning alive on the funeral pile with the 
^bodies of their deceased husbands. Our attention has been recently 
again drawn to the awful subject, and we have contemplated with 
regret the asserted fact (which is conlirmed by a reference to your 
proceedings on the subject, and the reports of your police officers 
and magistrates, which have been called for and printed by the 
orders of the House of Commons), that of the widely-extended regions 
which now form British India, the murderous act is more frequently 
perpetrated in Ben£| than in any other part of India, and appa- 
rently more in the precincts of Calcutta, the seat of the Supreme 
Government, than in any other district of that Presidency. From 
the Reports of 1820, to your Court of Nizamut Adawlut, it appears 
that of G50 cases of suttee in the preceding year, 421 were reported 
to hare occurred in the division of Calcutta, being forty-three more 
than occurred in the whole extent of the Bengal provinces in 1815. 
Upon this the Governor-General in Council observes, in August 
1822, “ It is impossible to look upon the returns for the Calcutta 
division, without being satisfied that a fanatic spirit of this kind 
. must have had influence in producing the numerous cases reported 
• for every district of it (the Presidency), excepting Midnapore : in 
this view it is matter of infinite concern to his Lordship in Council 
to observe, that there is no symptom of a diminution at any of the 
principal places, but on the contrary, that the total number of the 
division still maintains its proportion of nine-sixteenths, or some- 
thing more than half of the grand total of the territory subject to 
this Preside^'.” 

* 2.We observe also, that the number of these sacrifices has in ge- 
neral progressively increased in the territories immediately subject 
to your authority, and we concur in the opinion expressed in your 
Minutes and those of Nizamut Adawlut, as also in the official re- 
ports of several of your magistrates and police officers, namely, 
“ that the fact of the increase, which appears to have been pro- 
gressive, must immediately excite a doubt whether the measures 
publicly adopted, with the humane \ icw of diminishing the number 
of these sacrifices, by pointing out the cases in which the Hindoo 
law is considered to permit them, and those in which that law for- 
bids them, have not rather been attended with a contrary effect to 
the one contemplated.” Doubtless the Nizamut Adawlut, here 
meant, by leading the Hindoo mind to the conclusion, that the 
British Government approved the practice, when it was carried on 
agreeably to their prescribed regulations ; and we are confirmed in 
the doubt above expressed, by observing that from the year 1815 
to 1818, the number of suttees in thetiengal provinces gradually 
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increased- from 3? 8 to 839. The observations of two of your ma- 
gistrates, Hr. H. Oakley, magistrate of Hooghley, and Mr. L. 
'Warner, of the twenty-four Pergunnahs, are striking on this point, 
the former observes, that previous to 1813, no interference on the 
part of the police was authorized, and vv idows were sacrificed le- 
gally or illegally, as might happen, but the Hindoos were then 
aware that the Government regarded the custom with natural hor- 
ror, and would do any thing, short of direct prohibition, to dis- 
courage and gradually abolish it. The ease is* now altered ; the police 
officers are ordered to interfere , for the purpose of ascertaining that 
the ceremony is performed in conformity with the rules of the Shusters, 
and in that event to allow its completion. This is granting the au- 
thority of Government for burning widows Ard it can scarcely be 
matter of astonishment that the number of sacrifices should be 
doubled when the sanction of the ruling power is added to the recom- 
mendation of the Shusters." The other magistrate, Mr. L. 
Warner, states that he “ finds it difficult to account for the increase 
of suttees, unless it may be attributed to the orders of Government 
for the attendance of the police otliccrs, giv ing a legal sanction to 
the practice, and by so doing enhancing the reputation of the family 
of the person who devotes herself.” Mr. C. Chapman also, ma- 
gistrate of the Zilla of Jcssore, states, that the increase may chiefly 
be attributed to the interference of the Government, by the circular 
orders of the Nizamut Adawlut issued to the several magistrates 
the 29 th April 1813, 4th January 1815, 25th June, and 1 1th Sep- 
tember 1817. The interference of the police,” lie adds, “ has, by 
legalising the practice, increased the number by withdrawing fom it 
the terror of any penalty. Prior to the promulgation ot the circu- 
lar orders, the practice of the suttee was known by all to be parti- 
cularly obnoxious to the Tiovernment, and universally condemned 
by every European serving under it, however high or low his 
situation in life may be.” 

' 3. We feel it therefore an imperious duty to enter into a 
deeper examination than we have ever yet done, of the important 
question, whether there in reality exists a necessity for sanc- 
tioning the practice under any regulations or limitations whatsoever 
— we mean a necessity so clear, and ascertained so tree from dou )t, 
as to justify the permitting, and leave no dissatisfaction for still 
continuing to permit a practice by which many thousands o is 
Majesty’s most innocent subjects are allowed to perish in flames, 
in a part of India where the British power is absolute, and where 
every crime and practice less barbarous is cognizable and made 
liable to punishment by the British laws. 

* 4. We shall now put before you the result of that examination, 
’ and the strong impressions left upon our minds by a perusal of the 
* 2 D 2 
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various documents recorded on the subject in your proceedings/ and 
those of the other presidencies, and the facts which they exhibit. 

* 5. We are fully aware that in tolerating the practice, and giving 
through your judges, magistrates, and collectors, the sanction of the 
British Government for its exercise, under certain regulations, you 
have been guided by the principle of consulting, and abstaining from 
nterference in the religious opinions, customs, and prejudices, of 
the natives, from an apprehension that such interference might ex- 
cite a spirit of fanaticism, and be followed by disturbance and com- 
motion, or in short, produce a religious insurrection in the country; 
for such is the scope of all we find stated in support of that prin- 
ciple, however convened in different and milder forms of expression, 
although the most iflhligent and best informed among the nati\es 
must he aware that the prohibition of such a practice could only 
originate in the same motives of humanity and justice to which 
they are indebted for the protection of the English laws, and relief 
from oppressions and arbitrary exactions which they- suffered under 
their own Native rulers ; and the lower classes must feel that they 
are equally under the care of Government with the great and power- 
ful ; but it is satisfactory to remark, that among the higher classes 
the practice is least prevalent. Mr. G. Forbes, first Judge of the 
Calcutta Court of Circuit, states, in his letter to the Nizamut Adaw- 
lut, of November, 181!), “ It appears, from the reports of the magis- 
trates, that the practice is prevalent amongst the most ignorant and 
deluded of the people, whilst the numerous instances of the widows 
of the higher classes continuing to live in affluence and respecta- 
bility, afford the most satisfactory evidence that there is no imperious 
call to submit to, nor dire disgrace attending the rejection of the 
dread alternative.” ♦ 

‘ 10. First, then, it is abundantly shown in your proceedings, and 
those of the Court of Ni/amut Adawlut, including their inquiries of 
the l’undits, and their official correspondence with the judges and 
magistrates in the interior districts, that the practice of suttee is not 
founded in or enjoined by any Hindoo law, and is only recommended, 
not enjoined even in the iShaster, and as to the law, is, on the con- 
trary, discouraged by their most eminent and venerated lawgiver, 
Menu, from whom, it is stated in their books, “ there is no appeal/’ 
of whom the Vcdah declares, “ whatever Menu has said is whole- 
some,” and his injunction, or decree for the guidance of widows, is 
thus translated by the late Sir William Jones : “ Let a widow ema- 
ciate her body by living voluntarily upon pure flowers, roots, and 
fruits, and let her not, when her lord is deceased, even pronounce 
the name of another man ; let her continue till death forgetting all 
injuries, performing harsh duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, 
and cheerfully practising the incomparable rules of virtue which 
have -been followed by such women as were devoted to one only 
husband.” 
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' 13. We observe also, that in their regulations the Court 
Nizftmut Adawlut quote the authority of Menu, in alluding to a case 
of widow’s burning, though .she had been absent at the time of her 
husband’s death ; they observe, " the suicide in these cases is not 
indeed a religious act, nor has it the sanction of Menu, and other 
* ancient legislators revered by the Hindoos; on the contrary, Menu 
declares that a virtuous wife ascends to heaven, though she havo 
no child, if, after the decease of her lord, she devote herself to pious 
austerity .” And it is declared by Vrehasputy, ‘ f whether she ascend 
the pile or survive for the benefit of her husband, she is a faithful 
wife.” ' He further declares that, “ the mother of on infant child may 
not relinquish the care of her infant to ascend the pile." 

‘ 14. Here too we can with pleasure quotha passage in a \ery 
able letter from one of your most cxpoiienced servants, Mr. Walter 
Ewer, superintendent of police in the lower provinces, to the Secre- 
tary to your Government in the judicial department, from which 
letter we shall have occasion to quote passages on other important 
points connected with the subject. Jn the sixth paragraph he states, 

‘ “ Very properly anxious to avoid all interference with the reli-. 
gious prejudices and customs of the Hindoos, the Government has 
not thought it advisable to prohibit the practice of suttee ; but 1 sub- 
mit it has little or no connection with their icligion. If the rela- 
tions chance to bestow a thought on the consequences of the sacri- 
fice, it will be directed to the benefit wlfuli may thereby accrue jto 
themselves in this world or the next. The future happiness of the 
sufferer and her deceased husband is much tort disinterested a consi- 
deration to deserve one thought. The practice is strongly recom- 
mended by the Shusters, but nothing mote, and Menu (together 
with other authorities of great respectahilitv ) presciibes (lie duties 
of a widow without hinting that burning herself is one of the most 
important. The recommendation is even addressed to the widow, 
and her relations are no way told that they are to induce her to be- 
come a suttee either by force or persuasion. Now it is well known 
that the education of Hindoo females of all ranks precludes the pos- 
sibility of their having of themselves any acquaintance with the 
contents of the Shastcrs, and consequently on all subjects connected 
with them, they must be compelled to trust implicitly to the guid- 
ance of others : these, as I have already observed, are all in one way 
or another directly interested, and must lie gainers by the widow s 
death. It is not probable that they will state suttees to he nothing 
but a praiseworthy act, left to the discretion of the widows ; they 
will represent it as an absolute duty, the neglect ot which must be 
punished both in this world and the next. 

* “ From a consideration ot all these circumstances, I submit that 
in permitting, or indeed authorizing suttee, we are by no means 
showi ng a proper forbearance towards the religious customs or 
long-established prejudices of the Hindoos, but that wc are virtually 
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sanctioning the sacrifice of widows hy their relations , an act nowhere, 
enjoined by the Shasters ; on the contrary, a crime which their own 
Uw$, would punish with death, and only tolerated by our Govern- 
ment because we overlook the impudent imposition which has trans- 
formed a recommendation to the widow to accompany her husband, 
into an order which the relation must carry into effect if she should 
*}< evince symptoms of disobedience ." 

ti * 1C. Mr. L. Warner, magistrate of the <24 Pergunnahs, confi- 
dently asks, “ Is the practice of suttee in any part of the Shasters 
insisted upon, or is it only recommended ? Can the performance of 
this ceremony be with truth called a voluntary act ? Is the custom 
prevalent throughout India, or is it confined in a great degree to 
the districts adjocenMo the Presidency ? Look at the statements ; 
,they exhibit a class of people who must have been generally igno- 
rant of the Shasters.” 

• ‘ 17. Secondly, the second additional ground in support of the 
safety with which your toleration and sanction of the practice might 
be withdrawn, is the great division of sentiment among the Hindoos 
on the subject, including, as immediately connected with it, the in- 
frequency of the practice, and the very small number of suttees 
\vhich actually take place, compared with the immense number of 
women who must become widows in a population of 80, or, accord- 
ing to some calculations, 100 millions. 

< 20. We observed, that in April 1810, Mr. E. Watson, fourth 
Judge of the Calcutta,Court of Circuit, offered to the consideration 
of the Nizamut Adawlut the important proposition to discontinue 
the sanction given to the burning of Hindoo widows with the bodies 
of their husbands, and to declare all parties assisting at their death 
guilty of murder, under the provisions of section the third, regula- 
tion the eighth, 1799, in support of which proposition he reasons 
thus : % 

1 * “ It appears that this abhorent, and often utterly illegal, practice 
was forbidden by the foreign governments of those settlements, and 
4bnt the prohibition was obeyed without a murmur. 

‘ “ So little do the people appear to have interested themselves in 
the affair, that we find from Mr. Forbes’s letter, that the mere pub- 
lication of an order from himself prohibiting the practice, effectually 
prevented it, and that no single instance of a woman burning herself 
has occurred since, 

* “ I really think that there is as little justification for a woman 
Ito burn herself with the remains of her husband, as for a rajkoomar 

destroy his daughters at their birth, burying alive for the leprosy 
twhere the party is desirous to die, human sacrifices at Saugor, pul- 
ling sorcerers to death, or killing a human creature by any other 
jhaeous, without justification or excuse ; all of which are expressly 
.wade -capital by the regulations. 
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' “ The killing in all these instances, especially that contained In 
section S, regulation 8, 1799, {where the desire of the party sldin 
will not justify* the killer,) has quite as nnich in its favour on the 
score of erroneous prejudice and superstition, and, perhaps, of reli- 
gion, as the practice of suttee ; but we do not find that the punish- 
ment of death denounced against these crimes, has at all been con- 
sidered as an infringement of that complete toleration in matters of 
religion which it has been the fundamental principle of the British 
Government to allow, and there can he. no doubt that the prac- 
tice of suttee might be as easily checked and prevented throughout 
the British territories , as any of the other murderous pruetices above 
referred to. We have the fact that its suppression at the foreign 
settlements was effected without the slightest dilliculty.” 

< 22. In the very able letter from Mr. Walter Ewer, which we 
have already quoted in support of another ground for the discon- 
tinuance of the toleration of the practice, we find the following in 
support of that which wc are now pointing out to your attention. 
In the ninth paragraph of his letter, Mr. Ewer states : 

t “ The practice of suttee may be almost called local, for it will 
be seen from the enclosed statement, that during the years 1815, 
1816, and 1817, 864 suttees were performed in the five zillahs of 
Jlurdwan, ifooghly, the Jungle Mehah, Nudden, and the suburbs ot 
Calcutta, and that iu the same period only 668 took place through- 
out the remainder of our extensive empire, including the holy city 
,of Benares, in which only 4 1 sacrifices ot that nature were performed, 
although its population is almost exclusively Hindoo, and it is a 
place where every meritorious act is ot double value. 1 cannot at- 
tempt to account for the great prevalence of suttees in some districts, 
and the rarity of it in others : but it is a proof that it is a custom 
seldom thought of in the greater portion of our dominions. 

‘ 23. In the eleventh paragraph of his letter, Mr. Ewer adduces, 
as Mr. Watson has done, tiic same facts that form the principal 
ground of our own opinion and conviction on this important subject •, 
after observing in his- preceding paragraph, that there had been 
“ frequent instances of illegal suttees having been prevented by the 
police-officers, some even in the holy city of Benares, without the 
interference having excited any feting oj dissatisfaction. 

'l$r. Ewer proceeds thus: “ But I meet with frequent instances 
of the interference of Government in matters intimately connected 
with the prejudices of the Hindoos. 

“< The repeal of the law prohibiting the capital punishment^ 
Brahmins at Benares, the law against infanticide, the rules prohibit- 
ing dhurmn, and the sweeping clause, section 3, regulation 8, of 
1799 , wlpch prohibits the killing of a child, a slave, an aged person, 
or a,™ other individual , even at the desire of the party slain, m which 
even suttee may be included} and although I am aware, -that* we 
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exposure of infants at Sangor, and at other places, and the murder 
of their female offspring by the rajkoomars are neither of them duties 
either directly enjoined or authorized by the Shasters, yet I submit 
that the exposure of infants is in consequence of vows made by the 
mother for the purpose of obtaining some favour from the gods, 
and that the fulfilment of such is meritorious in the highest degree. 
The practice of the rajkoomars is, I have reason to think, but little 
checked by the enactment above alluded to. It is a custom founded 
. on immemorial usage, and, as such, does not require either the aid 
of religion or law to give it support. The practice of the widows 
of jogees is not sanctioned by the minister, yet they undoubtedly 
continue to prefer burying to burning, because it is the custom of 
their caste, and we may as well attempt to direct the mode of dis- 
posing of the husband’s corpse, as prescribe rules for the conduct of 
the widow. I have noticed these cases not to prove that legal pro- 
hibition will have no succcsS in opposing customs, but as instances 
of our interference with the prejudices of the Hindoos, without ex- 
citing any symptoms of dissatisfaction. It may be said that the 
people are aware that these practices are not authorized by the 
Shasters, and therefore submit quietly ; but it is well known that 
■not one man in a thousand knows any thing of the contents of the 
Shasters ; or, if they are aware of these rules, why persist in illegal 
acts, if custom was not in their e)cs paramount to law ? 

‘ “ I have submitted the above remarks for the consideration of 
his Lordship in Council, not with the hope that I can afford any new 
information on the subject so frequently discussed by the higher 
authorities, but only to offer the grounds of my opinion, that the 
barbarous custom of suttee may be prohibited without exciting any 
serious or general dissatisfaction among our Hindoo subjects .” 

* 24. Mr. Ewer then adverts, as we have recently done, to what 

were the sentiments of the Nizamut Adawlut in 1805, and to the 
complete disappointment of their sanguine expectations, and con- 
cludes with this striking observation . “ It is true the interference 

of the police may in some eases have induced compliance with the 
rules of the Sinister, but the ollicial attendance of the darogah, (ac- 
tive officer of police,) stamps every regular suttee with the sanction 
of Government, and I must humbly submit that authorizing a prac- 
tice is not the way to effect its gradual abolition 

* To the important question of — u What would be the effect of a 
law abolishing the practice of suttee ?” Mr. Molony replies : 

* " After having attended at several suttees myself, for the purpose 
of gaining as much information as possible on the subject, and having 
paid to it considerable attention ever since I have been in the dis- 
trict, and after having attentively considered the doctrines under 
which it is sanctioned, the circumstances attending the actual per- 
formance of the sacrifice, and the terms upon which those who have 
been prevented from burning have subsequently lived with their 
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relations and neighbours, I am decidedly of opinion, that the abolP 
tion of the practice by law would not be attended with any evil 
consequences. On the contrary, I think the enactment of such a 
law is dictated by every principle of humanity ; nor docs it appear 
to me that the abolition of the practice is altogether inconsistent with 
the spirit of toleration which has ever distinguished the British 
Government. , 


* Those persons who sacrificed their children at Saugor also v ^ 
acted under the influence of infatuation ; they threw their chip 
then to the sharks, because they thought it right and religious j but 
they could give no reason for so doing. 

< The only difference between this sacrifice and that of a suttee is, 
that the one is recognized and the other not recognized by the doc- 
trines of which the people are kept in ignorance, but the impulse 
under which they act is the same in both cases. I do not think that 
any evil effects are to be dreaded from the enactment of a law abo- 
lishing this sacrifice. A few instances of opposition might occur at 
first, but none of a serious nature, or more than may be effected in 
every change of custom j and after the law became generally known, 
the practice would be totally laid aside. 

27. < Mr. Lee Warner, in expressing similar sentiments, takes a 
wider scope, and naturally alludes, as several ot your able magis- 
trates had before him, to what you have already cflected, and prac- 
tices you have already prohibited. He states, 

< “ A law might doubtless be promulgated for* the abolition ot the 
practice, without causing any serious disturbance ; it has already , 
been* done in regard to the sacrifice of children at Saugor, and else- 
where, as well as the practice of destroying female infants, and the 
burying alive of women. Why if these customs, which were also 
bo generally practised, have been abolished by a humane govern- 
ment, should not the practice of suttee lie abolished ? the distinction 
of womun or of a child is equal in the eye of the law. 


‘ 28. Mr. C. Chapman’s answer to the most important question is, 
expressed in these strong and decisive terms : Any law abo is »ng 
the suttee would be attended with no other effect t ian i - mu 
have under every good system of government, the n,n,ul 1(1 c 
due observance of its enactments. I would most willingly under, 
take to promulgate any orders regarding it* 
district under my charge without dread of any ill conseiiuem.es from 


the interference of Government. 

'30. Mr. R. Morrison, of the lilkh of JtcerWjoom, is the og 
magistrate who, entering argumentatively m o ■ J ’ , . 
answer to Mr. Ewer, does not giv e a very positive or dee ded opinion 
on the important point ; but his reasoning, and ‘1't ^"traUendcncy 
of his remarks, afford no inference that he thought tfie aW non of 
the practice would produce any resistance. lie remarks that, be ( , 
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fore the 'decided interference of the police, the practiced ratted tad 
of itself very much subsided, and among other causes of ite subsid- 
ing, he attributes it to the moral certainty of the. bars of the de- 
cked husband being maintained in the possessed- enjoyment 
of life honour, and property, by the existing laws and justice of Go- 
vemment and the concluding paragraph of his letter is still more 
expressive and more incompatible with his apprehending any dan- 
. ter from the abolition of the practice, 'namely, the following para- 
n Lph • « The interference of Government is well understood to be 
fbe Christian wish ofhumanity. The Rajahof this place is aMus- 
sulman, and the Hindoos seem generally willing to embrace the ex- 
cuse of the will of the reigning power to evade the suttee, believed of 
their little read, and less understood, Shatter. 

• 33 We now advert with pleasure to a letter to which, on an- 
other point, we have already referred, namely, a lotter which appears 
on your judicial consultations of the 5th November 1819. frtun Mr. 
George Forbes, lirst Judge of the Calcutta Court ot Circuit, to ' * e 
Nizam ut Adawiut. Mr. Forbes observes, “ The number of su t e, 
ascertained to have taken place in this division exhibits an awfu in- 
crease in the number of human sacriliccs, and 1 take the opportunity « 
express' my concurrence in the opinion which 1 found to prevail w, h 
the judicial officers of the several stations with whom I converse 
cm the subject, that the practice of Ilind^ women burning th ru- 
selves on the funeral pile of their deceased husbands, if prohibited 
by Government, might be effectually suppressed without appretajj- 
sion of any serious obstacles. At the foreign settlements oi Chand- 
ernagore, Cl.insurah, and Serampore, suttees arc not permi i ted y 
the local authorities, nor were they during the period that those 
pteswereh. our possession.” He then alludes in the follow ng 
terms to some of those facts which form a distinct, and, as I w e con- 
ceive, irrefragable ground of argument, m proof of the safety^ 
which the practice might be abolished, or at least prolnbM 
namely, the numerous instances in which it has been preventedfran 
taking Vice without even a murmur: I am 
instance of effectual interference in the suppression of This borbarou 
custom under the British authority in the territory o f Delhi. T 
late resident, Mr. Metcalfe, never, when apprized of the intention, 
permitted the burning of a widow to take place, and W FP 1 
to prevent tt)c practice whenever necessary, by forcible interference: 
1 but which was requisite only on one occasion that caine nnder b 
immediate observation. I have been * 

instance of successful interference by the Resident at Delhi, 
affording an example, which, 1 believe, nearly every magistrate 
i the country would, if authorized, be most happy » , 

.order .to, show that there appears no insurmountable ptattefe «> 

measure, with regard to the exigency of which there can he hut, on 
jjsentimenC > > ■ ** " r ' 
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i * In, the proceedings of the Nizamut Adawlut of the 25th of May 
1821, appear several cases in which suttees had taken place in op r 
position to the promulgated rules. In one of them the victim had 
been a year younger than the age at which the performance of >the 
rite is allowed by the Shaster. In regard to another, it is stated, 
u sacrifice of Mussumnut Bishnee, with reference to her caste, 
was clearly' illegal. The acting magistrate is desired to furnish a 
fuller report of the circumstances of the case, as far as they can be 
ascertained at this distance of time.” 

< Minhte of the second Judge of the Nizamut Adawlut, Mr. C. 
Smith 

' * “ My opinion is, that the toleration of the practice of suttee is a 
reproach to our Government, and that the entire and immediate 
abolition of it would be attended with no sort of danger. 


,“'I would suggest a short regulation on the f object, somewhat 
in the style of the Sixth Regulation of 1S20, against the sacrifice ot 
children at Saugor. There are expressions in the preamble ot that 
regulation which would not exactly suit the case ot suttee ; but a 
preamble somewhat to the following efleet would not perhaps be un- 
apt : — * Whereas the practice of suttee is shocking to humanity and 
i contrary to nature, and whereas the British Government, alter the 
most careful inquiry, and the most mature consideration, feels it iin- 
ippssibje to be satisfied that this commission of self-murder can ever 
be in truth the free, voluntary, unbiassed, and uninfluenced act of tfie 
female who is sacrificed; and whereas to intertere with a vigorous 
hand for the protection of the weak against the strong, of the simple 
, against the artful, classes of its subjects, is one of (lie most binding, 

, imperious, and paramount duties of every civilized state, and a duty 
from which it cannot shrink without a manifest diminution ot its 
dignity, and an essential degradation of its character among nu- 
jtiyjris,* ” &c. &c. 

c .5 On, the above minutes of the Nizamut Adawlut, we observe the 
r following was the resolution of your Board: ‘ lhe jovcrnor 
. General in, Council cannot concur in the policy or expediency ot the 
Mfeasurd proposed by the second Judge ot the Nizamut i daw u , am 
, he ie of opinion that the authoritative interposition oi Government, 
I. with a view to abolish the right of suttees, either m the manner R- 
, commended by Mr. Smith, or by the adoption ot the ^ T 

surefc respectively suggested by Mr. Leicester and . r. ) » 

not onlyfeil of: success, but would tend to excite a spirit of fauati- 
ctoVdnd eventually to produce very injurious consequences. 

\ ‘ 35i ln tht next page of the Report of the Court of Nha>nut 

Addwlufis'tt narrative of extreme horror, communicated by Mr. 1 . 
M. Rattray, fourth Judge of the Court of Ciriu.t at ■<* 

Which Wte ihall state the substance, to show how ^ 

rules which, with the best intentions, your Government has attached 
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to its sanction of the practice of suttee, and how little influence in 
reality the Shaster has on the minds and conduct of those who as- 
sist at it. 

, j» ^Jlie case is that of a widow named Hoomalee, “ a girl of about 
fourteen years of age, whose husband, a Brahmin, died when absent 
from his family, and a fortnight after the event, her father being ab- 
sent and unacquainted with what waa passing, she proceeded to 
burn herself on a pile prepared by other near relations, and which 
was fired by her uncle. She soon leaped from the flame, and was 
seized, taken up by the hands and feet, and again thrown upon it, 
much burnt : she again sprung from the pile, and, running to a 
well hard by, laid herself down in the water-course, weeping bitterly. 
A sheet was then offered, and she was desired by her uncle to place 
herself upon it j she refused, saying, he would again carry her to the 
fire, and she would rather quit the family, and live by beggary, or 
any thing, if they would have mercy upon her. At length, on her 
uncle swearing by the Ganges, that if she would seat herself on the 
cloth he would carry her home ; she did so, was bound up in it, car- 
ried to the pile, now fiercely burning, atid again thrown into the 
flames. The wretched victim once more made an effort to save her- 
self when, at the instigation of the rest, a Mussulman approached 
near enough to reach her with his sword, and cutting her through 
the head she fell back, and was rescued from further suffering by 
death.” 

'38. It appears that on the '21st March 1817> the following 
question was proposed to the Hindoo law officer of the Suddcr 
Dewanny Adawlut “ Is it authorized by the Shaster to hind or 
restrain in any manner, a woman who has ascended the funeral pile 
of her husband, by tying her down with cords, of placing bamboos 
over her, or using any other means to prevent her escape from the 
pile ? If there be any authorities for such measures, state them at 
length." 

‘ “ Answer. — No authority permits any restraint to be used ; an 
expiation is ordained for the widow who has slipped off the pile, both 
in the Shoodhee Futwa and Nunugee Sindoo. The same is to be 
met with in the text of Apustumba Keepurdie, and Ashoolguna. n 
the text of Narayumu, its commentary, and in the NumCyu Sindhoo, 
mention is there also made of taking a woman off the funeral pile i» 
the event of her being terrified, and of the persons by whom this is to 
bf done .” 

' f "The authority for the above is the text of Apustumba, quoted 
in the Shudhee Futwa and Manayee.” 

' Among the rules previously stated to be universally observed 
. throughout Benares, it is said, the* text of Apustumba ordains, 
“ that the widow shall be placed on the right side of her decease 
husband* if, haying arrived at the place of burning, she determine 
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burn, the ceremonies of depositing the widow, &c. must again be 
gone through, if she afterwards express a wish to rise, she must be 
lifted off.” 

' “ Kumwittee commenting on the above passage, says, if the 
widow wishes to get off afterwards, the brother of the deceased or 
gome other Bramin, repeating, kc. shall lift her up.” 

‘ 39. Such appear to be the regulations of the Hindoo Shnsters, 
and if the observance of them were strictly enforced, it cannot bo 
difficult to pronounce that there would be but few instances of 
widows remaining on the pile to be burnt, or omitting to avail 
themselves of the option of rising or being lifted off. 

‘ We have adduced one affecting instance in which that option 
was implored, and most inhumanly denied. A narrative of almost 
equal horror, but of briefer suffering, appears in the proceedings of 
your Government in the judicial department, in the month of August 
18*22, with several other cases stated to be considered by the Ni/.a- 
mut Adawlut as demanding particular notice : “ The case of Mus- 
sunt Kumbahin Cuttack is reported to have been at Jirst in appear- 
ance perfectly voluntary , and the iciiloiv performed the. usual cere- 
monies, after which she dropped herself into the burning pit or koond, 
which in this province is always used for burning the bodies on the 
occasion of a woman becoming a suttee. Immediately on dropping 
into the pit, she rose up and stretched out hei hands to the side, of 
the pit, but whether this was done with an intent to escape, or whe- 
ther it was merely an involuntary motion from pain, does not appear ; 
however, Keyjed, a washerman, who appears to have had the ma- 
nagement of the ceremony, seeing this, gave ha a push or blow with 
a bamboo, which tumbled her into the hottest part of thejire, where 
she was immediately consumed. The washerman was summoned be- 
fore the magistrate, hut released under a doubt if his conduct hud, 
been illegal. The Nizwnut Adawlut remarked, that he ought either 
not to have been summoned, or being summoned, should not have 
been released without punishment. 

* 41. The magistrate of Gornckpore reports a second case of com- 
pulsory suttee, in addition to that which was brought under the 
consideration of Government in August 1821, the particulars as 
follow : “ Mussumul Bnssuntrec leaped twice from the pile and at- 
tempted to escape ; she ivas twice thrown back by her relations, w to 
surrounded the pile, and forcibly detained her there until consumed. 
This took place in the presence of the cutwall of the city, who, with 
others proved to have been concerned, are committed for trial to the 
judge of circuit.” 

f In the conclusion of this magistrate’s report is a passage which 
conveys so just a picture of the enormous cruelty of the practice, 
that We here transcribed it : “ If it were desired to pourtray a scene 
that should thrill with horror every heart not entirely dead to tne 
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touch of human sympathy, it would to describe a father, re- 
gardless of the feelings of his child, in having already suffered one 
of the severest of the miseries that flesh is heir to, with tearless 
ey^Meading her forth a Spectacle to the assembled multitude, who, 
with barbarous cries, demand the sacrifice, and unrelentingly de- 
. livering up the unconscious, unresisting victim to end her life in 
. y the most cruel tortures. 

' * 44 . On the melancholy cases we have stated, it is obvious to 

remark, how little influence the Shastcr has in producing these sa- 
crifices, and how generally its precepts are violated in the manner 
of conducting them 3 they fully confirm the reasoning and obser- 
■ vations of Mr. Walter Ewer, which we have already quoted, that 
the practice of suttee “ has little or no connexion with their re- 
ligion,” and that the “ education of Hindoo females, of all ranks, 
precludes the possibility of their having of themselves any acquaint- 
ance with the contents of the Shaster 3” also, that " it is well known 
that not one man in one thousand knows any thing of the contents 
of the Shasters.” They confirm also his observations on another 
and highly important point, by showing that these sacrifices are in 
reality not voluntary on the part of the poor deluded victim, and 
that, in effect, it is miscalled suicide or voluntary self-immolation, 
on which construction it is sometimes defended, or the enormity of 
it palliated. “ I know (Mr. Ewer continues) it is generally sup- 
posed that a suttee takes place with the free-will and consent of the 
widow j indeed, that she frequently persists, in her intention to burn 
n spite of the arguments and entreaties of v lier relations ; hut 1 
submit that there are many reasons for thinking that such an event 
as a voluntary suttee very rarely occurs 3 that is, few widows would 
ever think of sacrificing themselves, unless overpowered by force 
or persuasion j very little of either is sufficient to overcome the 
mental or physical powers of the majority of the Hindoo females 3 
and a widow who would turn with natural and instinctive horror from 
the first hint of sharing her husband’s pile, will be, at length, gra- 
dually brought to pronounce a Reluctant consent, because, distracted 
with grief at the event, without one friend to advise and protect her, 

- she- is little prepared to oppose the surrounding crowd of hungry 
Bramins, and interested relations, cither by argument or force; 
accustomed to look to the former with the highest veneration, and 
to attach implicit belief to all their assertions, she dares not, if she 
was able to make herself heard, deny the certainty of' the various 
advantages which must attend the sacrifice 3 that by becoming a 
suttee she will remain so many years in heaven, rescue her husband 
from hell, and purify the family of her father, mother, and husband ; 
while, 'Of! tbe other hand, that! disgrace id this life, *and continued 
transmigration into the body of a female animal, will be the certain 
consequence of refusal. * In this state of confusion a . few hours 
quickly pass, and .the widow, is burnt before she has time to think 
pn the subject. Should utter indifference for her |iusj)an^ and supe- 
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lor sense, enable her to preserve her judgment, and resist th- 
11111 S ° f thos * ] ftb0 ! lt her ' -wtU avail her little ; the people wHU t 
* M ? ““T bG *?VI»intcd of their show, and the entire p n 
ion ot a village will turn out to assist in dm^-imr w tn n , , 

f the river, and in keeping her down on the^le ’’ ^ 

'!! Uud€ l thesc circumstances nine out of tat widows are burnt h . 
enth; and having described the manner in which these sacrifices 
re generally performed, f shall now proceed to show that they e 
lore frequently offered to secure the temporal good of the surv i o s 
.an to ensure the spiritual welfare of the sufferer or her husband." ’ 

' al 7 dy Stilt0d ’ <h:lt the - senreely ever a free 

^ent at the. performance of a suttee, and therefore her opinion on 
ic subject can be of no weight, and whether she appears or 
ury stuptd, composed or distracted, is no manner of proofof her 
al feelings : her relations, her attendants, and the surrounding 
owd of men women, and children, will he .ecu to wear one fare 
joy and delight, none of the holy exultation whi<l, formerly 
coin pan led the departure of the martjr, hut all the s-u.w n.erri- 
ent which in our days attends a boxing match, or a bulfbail • nor 
n this be otherwise among those present, her relatives are directly 
tested in her death ; if she had a son, he may perhaps wish to 
reheved from the expense of maintaining a mother, and the 
)uhle of listening to her unseasonable advice, if she has none, hcr 
shands male relations will take care that she stand not in their 
iy, by claiming his estate for life whidi is her legal right. The 
Jhnhmins are paid for then saner, mid me of corns,*,, la, Med. 

1 lie crowd assemble to see a show, which in their estimation affords 
more amusement than any other exhibition with whidi they are 
acquainted, and. the sacrifice is completed, because the family is 
anxious to get rid of an incumbrance, and the Brahmins desirous 
ot il feast and a present.” 


‘ 45. This description of a suttee, how is it brought about, and 
he motives which lead to it, or in which it originates, and the ob- 
jects for which the victim is sacrificed, if it is correct, and vve. do 
not find it controverted in any part of )oui proceedings, abundantly 
proves that suttee is indeed miscalled suicide or voluntary self-im- 
molation; but the fallacy of such a denomination of the practice, 
if possible, be made slill more manifest by the mere mention of 
particular suttees, to winch we shall now advert. In the annual 
a>t of suttees reported to the Ni/.amut Adawlut in the years 1815 
o 1820, inclusive,. it appears sixty-two widows were burnt, most 
were children, viz. : 14 of 17 years of age ■ 1 of ifjt ; 
f 16 5 6 of 15 ; 2' Of 14 ; 2 of U , 10 of 12; l of 10 j li 
°* 0 ; and to complete the melancholy catalogue, 1 of 4. 

Of these forty-six' were under the age above which only your 
regulations permit the ceremony to take place, and it may he pre- 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 15. 2 D* 
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sumed that many of them had scarcely ever left their parental roof 
until taken to the funeral pile.’ 

Thus for the proposed paragraphs of the public Letter. The suc- 
ceeding ones enumerate some striking instances in which the hor- 
rid Ceremony of human sacrifice had been prevented from taking 
place, by the direct interference of the local authorities, or by their 
refusal of permission for its performance, accompanied with proofs 
that no commotions had arisen in consequence, and citations of the 
opinions of some of the best informed among the public officers of 
the Government, that no such effects were to be apprehended from 
their complete prohibition by order of authority. The writers then 
pass from the information obtained from Bengal to that which had 
been transmitted from the Presidency of Bombay, where the expe- 
rience of facts, and testimony of opinion, from the best informed 
public servants of the Government, are quite in unison with those 
already cited from Bengal. We are glad to embrace this occasion 
of doing justice to the good sense of Mr. Warden, himself a mem- 
ber of the present Government of Bombay, who, in adverting to a 
proceeding of Mr. Marriott, a judge who had taken some pains to 
lessen the practice of Suttee or Widow burning on the Mahraffa 
coast, states his opinions thus plainly on the subject. 

‘ Mr. Warden recorded the following brief commendation of Mr, 
Marriott’s procedure : 

‘ “ I think that the collector has exercised a sound judgment m 
not promulgating the circular orders regarding the performance of 
suttee. Whilst l am fully aware of the. delicacy of this important 
question , I am at the same time equally conscious of the practica- 
bility of abolishing , not only this, but also every other sanguinary 
practice of the Hindoos , and without endangering either the popula- 
rity or the security of our supremacy. The wisest mode of proceed- 
ing appears to be, for the Government studiously to refrain from 
countenancing it in any way. It is the police law, or the custom 
of the country, to apply for the permission of the ruling authouty 
previous to the performance of a suttee, and that check should, ri 
my opinion, continue ; it has in fact been exercised in more than 
one instance by the collector (Mr. Marriott) with success, upon 
whose discretion I am entirely disposed to rely on this occasion.” 

‘ The Bombay government appears to have adopted Mr. Warden * 
opinion and advice, and to have accordingly issued directions to 
their officers to abstain from interfering in similar cases, staling 
also that “in the territories subordinate to this Presidency, the 
practice is of very rare occurrence, and in some portions of it 
hardly known to exist;” and we observe the same statement m 
their letter to your government, dated the 1 8 th November.’ 

At Madras, the same results were obtained to enquiries made, as 
at the two former Presidencies, as will appear by the following 
extracts : 
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* 67. It appears that on the death of Ameer Sing, late Rajah of 
Tanjore, in April 1802, two of his wives burnt on his funeral pile, 
notwithstanding the humane and strenuous endeavours of Captain 
Blackburne, the resident, to dissuade them from the horrid sacrifice, 
< 68. The Governor in Council, through their secretary, in 
August 1813, in answer to a letter from Mr. C. M. Lushington, the 
acting magistrate at Combaconum, in which he had recommended 
the abolition of the practice, expressed doubts how far the measure 
would prove effectual, and be free from the danger of worse conse- 
quences than those against which it was meant to provide, and 
desired to know what number of widows had sacrificed themselves 
on their husbands’ funeral piles, in each year, since the establish- 
ment of the courts in Tanjore.” 


* In reply, the magistrates stated that augnumanc (the right of 
suttee) is frequently practised, “ and particularly in Tanjore and its 
vicinity j” that, from inquiries, he had ascertained that no less a 
number than “ one hundred victims had fallen sacrifices to the 
practice since the establishment of the Court ot Combaconum, and 
he thus concludes his letter : 


* “ It w T ould ill become me, after the receipt ot your letter, to 
offer any opinion on the subject of prohibiting further augmimunccs, 
but I feel emboldened in the cause of humanity to state, that the 
practice is neither prescribed by the Sinister, nor encouraged hy 
persons of education or inlluencc. 

‘ “ I can speak from positive authority, that his Highness the 
Rajah of Tanjore has ever discouraged it, and I feel assured, that, 
with the exception of a few necessitous Brahmins, who dnive it ne- 
farious reward from presiding at this infernal nte, the pioluhition 
of the practice would give univeisat satisfaction. 

Mr. C. M. Lushington, a magistrate at 'I riehmopoly, which is 
under the Madras Government, thus answers the last ot a series ot 
hix questions put to him oHiruilly by his superiors : 

‘ Question 6th. “ What means have been used to ascertain, as 
correctly as possible, that the act of immolation was perfectly volun- 


tary on the part of the widow r 

‘ Answer. “ The act, I apprehend, is always voluntary, provided 
a being in a state of stupefaction and delusion can he said to possess 
Ihe power of volition." He proceeds thus : 

‘ “ Having submitted specif c ansivers to the proposed questions, t 
trust 1 Shall stand excused in offering the fdloiniig umurks to he 
consideration of Government ; l take it Jur gran c< ut “ . 

«•«« referred to the magistrates of the several ziltahs, noth a new >f 
collecting their opinions, us to the possibility anil propriety of pre - 
Muting future instances of anugamanum. 

• 3. When I was acting magistrate of Cambaconum, l addressed 
2 < 1)2 
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the Government on this subject, and pledged myself to put a 4 top 
to all future instances of self-immolation , without any ill conse- 
quences arising from the prevention. I look upon this inhuman 
pidctice as one tolerated to the disgrace of the British Government ; 
it is even abominated by the better sort of Natives themselves , and 
nowhere.is it enjoined by Hindoo law. 

( “ The only possible plea or excuse for the continuance, of u 
practice so abhorrent to humanity, and irreconcileable to reason is, 
the fear of exciting an apprehension of interference on the pari of 
the British Government m the idigious usages and custom of Ik 
country. 

‘ “ Convinced that no bad consequence could possibly result from 
the abolition of anugamanmn, I submit the propriety of making, Ini 
legal enactment, the attendants of such assemblies accomplices in Ik 
murder. It might be introduced in the same manner as section 34, 
Regulation 7, of 1S0 1 2. 

‘ 10. “ If any jwrson or persons shall hereafter form themsehs 
into an assembly for the purpose of aiding, assisting, or witnessing 
anugarnanum, they shall be considered as accomplices and dealt with 
accordingly. 

* “Trichinopoly, October 1819." ’ 

The following is the striking paragraph which doses whal may 
he called the evidence of fact and opinion on which this proposed 
Public Despatch was grounded : 

1 88. We have reserved to the conclusion of our quotations tlw 
return made by Mr. J. 0. Todd, criminal judge of the zillah of Mu- 
sulipatam, because we think that if an absolute prohibition of tin- 
practice should not take place, the proceeding which he states him- 
self to have adopted would be the best alternative, and, next to pm- 
hibition, prove the most effectual in preventing or discouraging the 
practice. 

* Mr Todd states : “The practice is by no means common in this 
part of the country, and that it might be altogether abolished by mi 
ordinance of government, without offence to the religious feelings or 
prejudices of the natives , seems probable from the following circum- 
stance. Application was made to the criminal judge when I held 
the office , of magistrate, by the relations of a widow, for his permis- 
sion to burn herself with the dead body of her husband. He in- 
formed them that the British Government made it a rule never to 
interfere with the religious customs or prejudices of the natives, and 
therefore that lie would not give any order whatever to the woman 
herself, who might act as she might think became her ; but he assu- 
red them that he would commit as accomplices in the murder, all 
persons who should in anyway assist her to destroy herself ; and the 
consequence was, that' the woman did not burn , but is alive and well 
at this day, and this measure did not cause the least dissatisfaction ; 
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on the contrary , the relations of the woman appeared pleased at her 
having obtained a decent pretext for avoiding the horrid ceremony* 

After this powerful and convincing array of authorities, records 
and reasons, agaiust the abominable practice of human sacrifice in 
India, the writers offer the following recapitulation of the positions 
which they conceive the whole goes to establish : 

f 1st. That the practice of suttee is not founded in Hindoo law, 
and only recommended, but not enjoined, in the Shatters. 

'9dly. That every other barbarous and inhuman Hindoo prac- 
tice has been prohibited under severe penalties by your government, 
not only without resistance, but apparently without even exciting 
dissatisfaction or murmur, although those practices had their sup-, 
port in what is certainly the main support of the practice of suttee, 
namely, superstitious custom and prejudice. 

‘ tfdly. That your government having contravened a fundamental 
principal of Hindoo law, and which was held sacred hy all Hindoos, 
by abolishing the impunity of Brahmins, and making them amena- 
ble to the British laws, without its Inning been followed by any 
ewl consequence, there can be no serious grounds for apprehending 
that the prohibiting a practice winch is not founded in Hindoo 
law, nor recognized by Hindoos in general, and prevailing only 
among certain tribes or castes of Hindoos, few in number com- 
pared with the mass of the population, and the only object of 
winch prohibition would be the protection of the wives and daugh- 
ters of Hindoos from perishing in llamcs would produce any serious 
opposition to British rule or even any permanent dissatisfaction. 

‘ 4thly. That there is a great and acknowledged diversity of 
sentiment among the Hindoos on the subject of suttees • that the 
practice chiefly, if not exclusively, prevails among the lowest and 
most ignorant, and is discountenanced hy the upper and educated 
(lasses, that even in Bengal, though prevalent in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, the practice very far from general, and in 
the extensive territories on the Madras side of India, reaching from 
f'ape Comorin to Oriza, it is by no means general. That in some 
districts it is unknown, and in others of rare occurrence ; and that 
in the territories subject to the Bombay government, the prevalence 
of it is also far from general j in some of its districts, particularly 
Buzerat, scarcely known j and that in the Concan, comprising the 
Mahrutta countries conquered from the Peshwa, in which it was 
before very prevalent, the people, on becoming subject to British 
rule, voluntarily discontinued the practice, in consequence of under^ 
standing that it was repugnant to the British laws, a fact which 
proves at least, that in their attachment to the practice enthusiasm 
had no share, and obviously points to the conclusion, that a public 
declaration confirming that impression, and announcing the punish- 
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merit rif death in whomsoever should assist at any of those cere* 
'monies, would have been implicitly and quietly acquiesced in. 

, ' f Bthly: That the practice was not permitted by the Foreign States 
when they had power and territory in India. 

' f Gthly. And which we think in itself conclusive of the practica- 
bility of abolishing the practice, or at least of the safety with which 
it might be prohibited; that in many instances it has been actually 
and effectually prevented from taking place, without exciting e\ en a 
murmur, by either direct interference on the part of the local autho- 
rity, or by refusal of permission, or by a procedure similar to that 
which was adopted by the criminal judge of the zillah of Ma-ailipu- 
tam, as we have recently noticed. 

‘ The oflieers who acted in these instances of prevention, it \\;h 
well known, acted in virtue of the authority they held under the 
Government. It might be considered, that in each instance an ex- 
periment was made as to the consequence of a prevention ; and ai 
not one of them appears to have been resisted, or even to hate ex- 
cited any feelings of dissatisfaction, we find it difficult to imagine 
that a general prohibition by the Government itself would be It*-*. 
efficacious, or produce any serious or permanent opposition or di - 
content. The very utmost we should apprehend from it, would he 
temporary clamour or agitation amoqg the lowest and most igno- 
rant of the people in insulated districts where the practice pre\ml\ 
and where venial brahmins may have influence, but would be dis- 
countenanced and reprobated by the higher, more intelligent, and 
educated classes of the community. 

f 7 thly. And lastly, is the equally 'satisfactory and important fact, 
that a great number of the most able and experienced servants of 
the Company, employed under the immediate authority of your Go- 
vernment, and the Presidencies of Fort St. George and Bombay, in 
the stations which afford the best means of forming a correct judg- 
ment on the subject, including members of your Court of Ni/aiuut 
Adawlut and superintendents of police, have voluntarily, and some 
of them nearly in the same terms, recommended the abolition of tlie 
horrid practice, and recorded their confident opinions and belief, 
that it might be abolished without any evil consequence whatsoever. 

( 90. We must here briefly and separately notice another and 
,mo9t melancholy fact deducible from the narratives, as far as in) 
appear, of the actual performance of this horrid ceremony, and the 
manner of conducting it, which destroys at once the pica on which 
the cruelty of it has been palliated, and the idea that those x\h° 
assist at the ceremony are influenced bv religious enthusiasm or 
reverence for the Shusters. The fact we allude to is, that the piae* 
tice is miscalled suicide, or voluntary immolation, that, at the ut- 
most, the act is no longer voluntary after the victim has ascended 
the pile, and been placed by the side of the dead body. This & ct 
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we believe is well known to all who have ever witnessed the cere- 
mony, and is most affectingly exemplified in the instances adverted 
to in former paragraphs of this despatch. It follows incontostibly, 
that in every case the express rules and instructions of the Sinister 
are disregarded. But we think, that Mr. Walter Ewer in his letter, 
from which we have already t| noted strong observation’s on the sub- 
cct, has shown reasonable grounds for doubting, if even the act of 
ascending the pile, or the widow’s previous determination or con- 
sent to burn, can, excepting in very rare eases, be correctly termed 
voluntary. He observes, that, “few widows would e\er think of 
sacrificing themselves, unless overpowered by force or persuasion, 
and one who would turn with natural and instinctive horror from 
the lirst idea of sharing her husband’s pile, will be at length gra- 
dually brought to pronounce a reluctant consent . distracted with* 
grief, without one friend to advise or protec t her, she is little pre- 
pared to oppose the surrounding crowd of hungry Brahmins and 
interested relations either by argument or force — accustomed to 
look on the former with the highest veneration, and to attach im- 
plicit belief to all their assertions, she dares not, if she was able to 
make herself heard, deny the certainty of the various advantages 
which must attend the sacrifice: in this state a few limns <piickly 
pass, and the widow is burnt before she has had time even to think 
upon the subject. Should superior sense enable her to iesis| the 
arguments of those about her, it will av ail her little ; the people will 
not be disappointed of their show, and the entire population of a vil- 
lage will turn out to assist in dragging he r to the hank ol the river, 
and in keeping her down on the pile. Under these circumstances 
nine out of ten widows are burnt to death.” • 

‘ 91. In corroboration of the above reasoning ot Air, W alter Ewer, 
we would observe on behalf of tin* intended victim, that vve see it 
often stated that the widow was urged and entreated to give up her 
resolution to burn, but we are not told ol all, nor ol any parlol what 
had been previously urged to her to bring her to that resolution, nor 
of the state of her mind and faculties at the moment in which it was 
declared, and the delusions which were practised to draw it from her, 
and secure her perseverance in it; in short, the only information on 
the subject is ex parte from the male Hindoo kindred, and there is 
no one present on the part of the victim totcll her story. It, there- 
fore, the toleration of the practice of suttee should he continued, vve 
think it should be added to your regulations, that the magistrate 
should himself personally see and converse with the widow pre- 
viously to her ascending the pile, and endeavour to ascertain from 
herself whether or not her consent or intention to bin n was given and 
declared voluntarily, and with her own free-will. 

' 92. Of the savage violation of the express ordinance of the 
Shaster, which directs the sacrifice should be always voluntary, vve 
have adduced melancholy proofs in the list of children included i» 
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Jh&rqjojts.to the Nizamut Adawlut; of suttees, or of Hindoo widows 
whp were burnt in the years from 1815 to 1820, inclusive, and w e 
, that the contemplation of those cruel sacrifices, and of the 
I, other scenes of scarcely credible barbarity, of which we have here 
j given the recorded narratives, cannot fail to suggest a doubt whether 
. it would npt be more easy to effect the abolition of the practice al- 
together, than to prevent illegal suttees, or secure the observance 
T of the restrictions under. which the practice has your sanction. 

‘ 93. We have thus stated to you the accumulated grounds of l he 
opinion we have formed on a subject, the importance of which, 
whether with reference to the sacrifice of human life, or to the cha- 
racter of British rule in India, cannot be overrated, and we have, 
^therefore, in order to bring them fully before you, extended the. 
despatch to a great length, in which too we have been influenced by 
being aware that it is a subject on which, how ever deep may be our 
impression, we cannot at this distance either direct or wish you to 
act upon it in opposition to your own, and we therefore leave your 
Government at liberty to continue to tolerate the practice until con- 
vinced that a prohibition of it would be attended with no more danger 
or evil consequences to the public interests, than have followed your 
prohibitions of the barbarous practices which formerly prevailed in 
the territories that now form British India. 

‘ 94. But as in our sincere opinion nothing short of an absolute 
overruling necessity can justify the toleration of the practice by the 
British, or by any Christian government, we most earnestly recom- 
mend your directing the Nizamut Adawlutto renew their endeavour 
to ascertain the truth on this momentous point by every means in 
their power , obtaining all the assistance and information upon it 
that can be furnished from the knowledge and experience of the 
judges and magistrates acting under their authority, as well as from 
any respectable and intelligent Natives, whose minds may be lice 
from the influence of prejudice and fanaticism ; and should the re- 
sult be unfavourable to an absolute prohibition of the practice, wc 
| would nc\t recommend your considering whether a similar procedure 
( to that which was adopted by Mr. T. 0. Todd, Criminal Judge of 
the city of Masulipatam, might not be enjoined on all the other local 
authorities; and if the Nizamut Adawlut should think that unad- 
visable, we would suggest the investing those authorities with dis- 
cretional power to prevent the ceremony from taking place, wheneu'r 
1 they should think that it could be done with safety ; but to this last 
alternative, we are aware it may be objected that it would indicate 
indecision on the part of Gov eminent, and an apprehension of the 
effect of establishing one uniform system to be in force throughout 
the British territories. 

* 95. If, on the other hand, the result of the investigation by the 
. Nizamut Adawlut should, with your concurrent approbation, be a 
determination to prohibit the practice, we would recommend that 
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the prohibition be accompanied or preceded by a conciliatory address 
to the inhabitants of the districts in which the practice pre\ ails 
expressive of the benevolent motives and regard to their happiness 
in which it Originated, and pointing out the extreme wickedness and 
cruelty of the practice, and the abhorrence in which it must be held 
by the Supreme Being, whose protecting arm the British (Govern- 
ment is the instrument of extending to them for every good purpose 
and for shielding them from every injustice and oppression.’ ' 

In all this we fully and entirely concur. But not so the Directors 
of the East India Company: for when it was moved by the pro- 
posers of these paragraphs, ‘ that the Court do approve the same •’ 
it was opposed by an amendment to the effect ‘ that the Court 
deemed it inexpedient, at present, to issue any new instructions on 
the subject.’ A debate ensued on this, and ended in the adoption 
of a second amendment, which, though differently winded, equally 
defeated the benevolent object of the movers, the second amendment 
‘ referring the subject to the Committee of Correspondence, (which 
is composed of nine of the oldest and, generally .speaking, the most 
impracticable Members of the Direction,) to be l>\ them taken up 
at such period as by them may be deemed expedient,’ which may 
be safely predicted to be never. 

A formal dissent from this resolution of the Court was soon after 
drawn up and signed by Mr. Iludleston, who has since resigned 
his seat at the Hoard, and Mr. William Tavlor Alonev, who has also 
left the East India Direction for the appointment, of CoihuM General 
at Venice. The cause of the abolition of widow burning has, 
therefore, lost the services of the onlv two individuals among the 
whole body of the Directors who had the humanity or the courage 
to join in a formal protest against the rcjc< tion of the Public 
Despatch adverted to. And seeing what was the issue of their 
benevolent exertions to stay the lavages of such a luteful practice 
(for it may be fairly presumed that they were the proposers of 
the Despatch itself), we may conclude that the chances of any 
measure in favour of its abolition originating with the East India 
Directors, is much less now than when they were members of that 
body. 

It behoves the friends of humanity, therefore, to exert themselves 
with additional zeal to force this powerful but unfcchngCoipoiation 
to effect, out of respect to public opinion, what, if left to their own 
suggestions only, they will never be disposed to accomplish. We 
give the dissent of Mr. Iludleston and Mr. Money, with which 
our extracts, for the present at least, must close : 

At a Court of Directors held on If ednesdatj the 31 st Mutch 1821. 

f A dissent, signed by John Iludleston and A\ illiam 1 aylor Money, 
Esquires, from the Court’s resolution of the 10th instant, referring 
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to the Committee of Correspondence paragraphs for Bengal, in the 
judicial department, on the subject of suttee in India, was delivered 
in, being as follows, viz. : 

* ( To the Court of Directors. 1 

i ‘ Gentlemen, — We dissent from the resolution of the Court passed 
on Friday the 19th instant, for referring to the Committee of Cor- 
respondence some paragraphs which had been offered to the Court 
on the preceding Wednesday, in the form of a despatch to the Go- 
vernor-General in Council of Bengal, on the subject of the practice 
of suttee, or burning of widows in British India with the bodies of 
their deceased husbands, and the toleration of it by the British Go- 
vernment. 

' 1. Because the paragraphs had been already discussed for several 
hours by the Court at large, and wc cannot advert to the present 
advanced season of the year, without perceiving that the resolution 
in question must occasion the postponement of any decision for 
approving and adopting the proposed despatch, until after the annual 
change in the Direction shall have taken place, and six members of 
the present Cpurt shall have quitted their seats in it by rotation ; 
whereas, if the proposed paragraphs are calculated to promote our 
anxious aim and object, — namely, to accelerate the period of the 
abolition of the horrid practice, it were desirable that no time would 
be lost in the Court’s adopting them, and transmitting them to 
Bengal, since it is to be feared that in the interval the toleration of 
the practice will continue, and hundreds more of widows, his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, many of them mere children, be sacrificed to the 
most unnatural superstition that ever debased the human mind. 

‘ l i. Because we feel the force and serious truth of the following 
passage, in a valuable work by our late, able, and justly-venerated 
colleague, Mr. Grant, entitled, “ Observations on the State of So- 
ciety among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain.” 

r 'i’hc author asks “ Arc we bound for ever to preserve all the 
enormities in the Hindoo system ? Have we become the guardians 
of every monstrous principle and practice which it contains > Are 
we pledged to support for all generations, by the authority of our 
Government and the power of our arms, the miseries which igno- 
rance and knavery have so long entailed upon a large portion of the 
human race ? — Is this the part which a free, a humane, and an en- 
lightened people, a nation itself professing principles diametrically 
opposite to those in question, has engaged to act towards its own 
subjects ? It would be too absurd and extravagant to maintain that 
any engagement of this kind exists, that Great Britain is under any 
obligation, direct or implied, to uphold errors and usages, gross and 
fundamentally subversive of the first principles of reason , morality , 
and religion. 
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* “ If we had conquered such a kingdom as Mexico, where a 
number of human victims were regularly offered every $ar upon 
the altar of the sun, should we have calmly acquiesced in this 
horrid mode of butchery ? yet. for near thirty years we hau\ with 
perfect unconcern, seen rites in reality more cruel and atrocious 
practised in our Indian territories. If human life must be sacrilieed 
to superstition, at least the more useless, worthless, or unconnected 
members of the society might be devoted. But in llmdoostan, 
mothers of families are taken from the midst of their children, who 
have just lost their father also, and laj a most diabolical complica- 
tion of force and fraud are driven into the flames ! 

‘ “ Shall we be in all time to come, as ire hit ha to have been, pas- 
sive spectators of this unnatural iviehednes s v) It mav, indeed, well 
appear surprising, that in the long peiiod during which we have 
held these territories we hau* made no seiious attempt to recall the 
Hindoos to the dictates of truth and morality. This is a mortifying 
proof how little it has been considered that the ends of (Jo\ eminent 
and the good of society have an iu-epaiable connexion with right 
principles. We have been satisfied with the apparent submissive- 
ness of these people, and ha\e attended chiefly to the maintenance 
of our authority over the count! y, and the augmentation of our 
commerce and revenues 3 but hau* nc\ci\ with a \ iew to the pro- 
motion of their happiness, looked thoroughly into their internal 
state.” 

* The work which contains this admonitory pas-age was written 
in the year 17D2, and submitted to the Court of Directors in 1 7D7 , 
since which the territories of almost all tin* nnce powerful native 
states of India have been annexed to the Biilisli empire (suitable 
provision being made for their princes), their people made British 
subjects, and of course become entitled to the protection of the 
British laws, and they are gratefully sensible of the happy change 
which has freed them from the oppressions of their former rulers j 
in short, the British power is absolute in India, and the people pay 
it the most willing obedience; however necessary, therefore, the 
toleration of the horrid enormity alluded to in Mr. (1 rant s vvoi k, might 
have been when he so ardently deprecated its continuance, we think 
that in the proposed despatch to the Bengal government ample 
grounds are luid for doubting it that necessity any longer exists, 
and whether the British Government in India, with the power it 
now possesses, would find greater dilliculty or danger in putting 
down the most barbarous and revolting of all the Hindoo practices, 
than it experienced in abolishing, or at least prohibiting all their 
other, but less cruel practices, and especially in annulling the Hindoo 
law, which gave impunity to Brahmins, and making them, in com- 
mon with the inferior castes, amenable to the British laws. 

< 3. Because, even admitting that there would be danger in pro- 
hibiting the practice, we should doubt our having a moral right 
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to permit Any Natives become British subjects 5 ,' male or female, to 
burn th«hselves, or to be burnt alive in British India, from fear of 
the consequence of preventing it ; but if in this we assume too 
much, we may, at least, confidently submit, that the danger of pro- 
hibiting the practice should be made manifest. Of the many in- 
stances cited in the proposed despatch, in which the horrid cere- 
mony has been prevented from taking place, by the humanity and 
firmness of the local authorities, some, or one, at least, should be 
adduced in which the prevention was followed by disturbance or 
tumult, or expression of anger, or sense of injury ; but, hitherto, 
in the proceeding of the Bengal government, and the reports of the 
Nizamut Adawlut on the subject, we have seen little more than 
general reasoning and observations referring to the principle of 
abstaining from interference in the religious usages and prejudices 
of the Natives; on the other hand, in favour of the safety with 
which the practice of suttee might be abolished, the following con- 
siderations appear to us collectively of great importance ; namely, 
that the practice is not founded in Hindoo law, and only recom- 
mended, not enjoined or insisted on in the Shusters ; that, among 
the Hindoos themselves, there is a great division of sentiment on 
the subject, ; that in many districts (especially on the Madras side 
of India and in Malabar) it is quite unknown, in others of very 
rare occurrence ; that the upper and more intelligent classes in gene- 
ral condemn the practice, and it is chiefly, and almost exclusively, 
confined to the ignorant and uneducated ; that in many instances the 
performance of the ceremony has been prevented by the local autho- 
rities, in some by refusal of permission, in others by uuthoritativ e 
interference, and fin all without exciting either resistance or com- 
plaint ; that the practice was not permitted by foreign governments 
when they had power and territory in India. In aid of these consi- 
derations is the most important fact, that many of the most intelli- 
gent and experienced servants of the Company employed in those 
stations, which allord the best means and opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge on the subject, among whom are a member of the Nizamut 
Adavylut itself, a Superintendent of the Police, and a Judge of the 
Calcutta Court of Circuit, the rest criminal zillali judges and magis- 
trates and collectors, have declared in the most unequivocal terms 
their opinions that the practice might be abolished without any sort 
of danger or evil consequence whatever ; three, including the Judge 
of*the Nizamut Adawlut, added that they considered the toleration 
of the practice a reproach to the British Government and here we 
must add what we consider as a striking fact in proof of there being 
nothing like religious enthusiasm in the reverence for the practice, 
namely, that when the southern Concan in the dominions of the 
Peshwa, late head of the Mahratta state, came into our possession, 
the inhabitants voluntarily discontinued the practice, in consequence 
of understanding that it w^s repugnaut to the British laws, and 
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only resumed it on finding that it was tolerated by the British Go- 
vernment. 

‘ 4. Because, however far from conveying any order for prohibit- 
ing the practice, it is exprcsesly acknowledged, towards the conclu- 
sion of the proposed despatch, that it was a subject on which, how- 
ever deep might have been our impression, we were aware that we 
could not at this distance either direct or wish them to act upon it 
in opposition to their own, leaving them at liberty to continue their 
toleration of the practice until convinced that a prohibition of it 
would be unattended with danger j and merely recommending to 
them the directing the Nizamut Adawlut to renew their endeavours 
to ascertain the truth on that momentous point by every means in 
their power, obtaining all the information and assistance that could 
be derived from the knowledge and experience of the judges, and 
magistrates acting under their authority as well as from any respect- 
able and intelligent Natives whose miujds might be free from the in- 
fluence of prejudice and fanaticism. 

‘ Finally, because therefore as the paragraphs proposed to form a 
separate despatch to the Bengal Government could not possibly lie 
productive of harm, we regret the indefinite delay of any good which 
the immediate adoption ot them might eventually have produced, 
reflecting that probably no day passes on which some vi< tims are 
not sacrificed to the horrid practice in India, and more especially in 
the Bengal provinces. 

We have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most humble servants, 

lUst-In dhi-II oust’, ' (Signed) .1 . Ilk DLESTt >\\ 

'Mst March 1824, W. T. MONKV. 


La Belle m: No it. 

By 11. Hill, Esq. 

This poetical name is given, in the French inlands of flu* West Indies, 
to the flower of the ‘ Marvel of Peru,’ the ‘ Mirabilis dalapa,' ol the 
botanists. In the English isles of the Caraibean Sea, it h known by the 
appellation of the ‘ Night Primrose,’ ami ' The Four o’< lock,’ Irom 
the hour towards subset at which it begins to expand its blossoms to the 
evening dews. 

Oh ! faithful to the darkling hour 
When the last sunbeam ’s on the sea, 

And evening (lews fall on the flower, 

And mountain winds breathe o’er the lea ; 

In that soft time — when whimper’d love 
Finds rapture in its favourite bower, 

The pale blue star that shines above 
So coldly from its western tower, 
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Brings more of joy, lone flower, to thee, 
Adorer of the silent night. 

Than brighter skies to those that be 
Companions of the gairish light. 

Thine is the dewy drop that falls, 

Like Pity’s tear for those that grieve, 
The voice, when life with sorrow palls, 
That bids the heart rejoice and live, — 
Thine is the silence, when the soul 
Communes in secret and alone. 

And gazing on fronj pole to pole, 

Sees other worlds beside its own, — 
Thine is the soft, the placid hour, 

And hearts at rest shall linger still, 

To bless thy blodfcn, meek, modest flower, 
And bid thee bourgeon at thy will. 

What though the. azure dove hath sung 
Its requiem to the setting sun. 

And elilf and mountain glen have rung 
With farewell songs, since day is done : 
What though the humming bird hath left 
The closing flower of day, nor turns 
To cull one kiss from thee bereft, 

And darkly lone like one that mourns, — 
Yet shall the mock-bird linger still. 

Upon its old accustom’d tree, 

• And chaunt its sweetest-wildest trill, 

- And latest song, lone flower, for thee. 

Pale blossom of the poet’s star, 

Emblem of meekness and of tears, 

As o’er the tremulous waters far, 

The crescent moon in light appears, 

I hail thee with a heart that feels 
A darken’d fate allied to thine ; 

For the chill wind that o’er thee steals 
Is cold as friendship’s hand to mine. 

The night hath shed its dews for thee. 

My flow’ret with its tears are wet, — 

And I too feel mine hours to be 
Like thine, the gloom when suns are set, 

'O 
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Geological Constitution, Climate, and Botany op the Sand- 
wich Islands. 


[From the verbal Report made by M. de Miibel. to the Academy of Sciences at Pans 
fith of October I827.] ' 


on the 


The Archipelago formed by the Sandwich Isles is a group of 
extinct volcanoes. The lavas, of which the soil is composed, present 
themselves in different states of decomposition, and those differences 
have an influence on the vegetation. In districts where the decom- 
position is complete, a multitude of plants of vigorous species cover 
the face of the country ; but on the contrary, in those parts where 
it has hardly commenced, even those of a poor species are rare. 
Ovvjhee, the largest and highest of the Sandwich islands, is almost 
w>id of cultivation near the coast, and with the exception of the 
places where the rivers, flowing down from the mountains, have de- 
posited a vegetal soil, the vegetation is scattered and e\ery where 
poor. 

At 150 toiscs above the level of the sea, the lava is still hard, yet 
its opacity and inequality of surface announce a commencement of 
decomposition. The heat there is destructive, and the atmosphere 
isofan extreme dryness j the soil nourishing neither mosses nor 
lichens, and the species which it docs produce are all degenerate. 
Many of them are such as are found on the coasts of Asia. All 
reptiles and insects avoid these dreary and savage situations. 

'Towards the height of three hundred toiscs a marked change is 
perceptible in the soil, the climate, and the vegetation. 'The lava, 
entirely decomposed/ is reduced to a mould ot prodigious fertility, 
and clouds continually hang over this region ; sometimes they ex- 
pand into fogs, which refresh the air, and model ate the ardour of 
the sun j sometimes also, agitated l>v tempestuous winds, lliey en- 
gender tempests, and fall in abundant rains. Under the inlltience 
of such circumstances, it will be easily comprehended that the vege- 
tation must be rich and varied. At that elevation t hr natives have 
formed cultural establishments truly worthy of the name. Nume- 
rous habitations, backed by the virgin forests of the country, are 
overshadowed by grand plantations of the <ocos, the aitomrpus, the 
vu"enia, the nuisa , while in the vicinity are collected all the useful 
vegetables in culture on some points of the acclivity. 

At less than 100 toises above the habitations, the region of the 
clouds commences. There the sun seldom appears in lull splen- 
dour : cool rains, thick and penetrating fogs, succeed each other in- 
cessantly, and render a sojourn among them insupportable to the 
traveller who has been exposed below to the suffocating heats ot 
the torrid zone. The natives themselves dread this vaporish and 
temperate climate, which is not, however, the less suited to a mul- 
titude of vegetables, of which the virgin forests of the isle of Sand- 
wich are composed. M. Gaudichaud, on accompanying ML de 
Freycinet in his voyage round the globe, made a collection of a 
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great many species hitherto unknown. He ascended to the height 
of six hundred toiscs : he was desirous of reaching the very highest 
points, which, according to Kotzebue, are 2419 metrical toises above 
the level of the sea ; but his strength, exhausted by the fatigue of a 
long voyage, did not correspond with his zeal j and his guides, 
wet and shivering, and losing courage, refused to follow him. 
He was obliged, therefore, to make his retreat. He gathered, how- 
ever, in his excursion, a collection of plants, the publication of whic h 
is the more valuable, inasmuch as those of Menziees, the only bo- 
tanist who before him had attempted to climb the same mountains, 
remain shut up in the herbals unknown to the scientific world. 

The Flora of the Sandwich fsles comprises a great number of 
species peculiar to them, as well as others which appear borrowed 
from countries situated under the same or neighbouring latitudes, 
but under longitudes often far distant. Some species are found 
which are indigenous in Asia, in America, in New Holland, and 
even in Africa and Europe. It is a curious circumstance, not to be 
satisfactorily explained, that vegetable productions, distributed in 
different parts of the world, are found brought together on a group 
of islands, far separated from all others, in tne midst of the grand 
equatorial ocean. Conceding that a great number of species may 
have been transported by the currents and by the winds, or carried 
there by the human race ; yet these different causes do not account 
for all the facts. It certainly was not man who sowed in the midst 
of the virgin forests of Owyhee, at fiOO toises above the sea, the 
seeds of exotic species which would be useless t,o him ; nor could 
the currents, under the present order of things at least, have carried 
them there. It is also difficult to believe that heavy seeds, driven 
from their native climate by violent hurricanes, have traversed thou- 
sands of leagues through the air, and have come to propagate, with 
the aid of the clouds, in the archipelago of the Sandwiches, the spe- 
cies to which they belong. 

Would we maintain that originally every country had its pecu- 
liar botany, without any mixture of species common to other 
countries, andthat, in after-times, partial emigrations have augmented 
and modified their primitive tioral productions, there seems hut one 
method of giving to this hypothesis an air of probability ) which i\ 
to suppose in the first place that the dispersion of certain vegetable 
races remounts to epochs but little removed from that of the grand 
revolutions of the globe, and that this dispersion took place under 
the influence of causes which existed then, but which do not exFt 
at this day. Many observations proved how apt the influence of 
the soil and of the climate is to create a variation in the vegetable or- 
ganization, and cast an uncertainty on the classification of the botanic 
species. Between the level of the sea, for instance, on the coast of 
Owyhee and the region of the clouds, the same species often under- 
goes such various modifications, that it is only by attending to every 
transition, that the unity of the type is to be determined. 
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Biographical notice op Fortune' Albrand ; with Extracts 

FROM HIS UNPUBLISHED MEMOIRS. 

[Translated for the ‘Oriental Ilcrold,* from the French Journal * Lc Globc.'J 

Fortune' Albrand, born at Marseilles, in 179 . 5 , died in the 
island of Saint Mary, off Madagascar, the 1 1th December IS26\ 
From his earliest youth his mind shone out with unusual brilliancy. 
A lively and premature comprehension of the genius of languages 
more especially distinguished him $ and at the age of It; years, ho 
had learnt Arabic and modern Greek at Marseilles, before quitting 
that city in quest of fresh lessons in the metropolis. In Baris lie 
astonished his masters by his wonderful facility in acquiring with 
equal promptitude all the Oriental idioms. 1 le pursued his studios 
of the Eastern languages under the celebrated French Orientalists 
M. M. Sacy and Langles, and, under their protection, would no 
doubt have been soon placed beside them in the professor’s chair \ 
but the restless activity of his spirit traced out for him a different 
career, and his passioflror adventures and desire of tra\ oiling irre- 
sistibly led him on to another destiny, lie went out to the Isle of 
Bourbon in 1820, w ith the modest title of Frofessor, but pre- resolv od 
to give a wider scope to his active character. lie soon, therefore, * 
quitted that island, where the colonial life presented him nothirfg 
from which he might derive instruction, and boldly threw himself 
alone, and without a guide, among the people of Madagascar. The 
stories related of his facility in acquiring the language of those sa- 
vages, of the ascendant which lie obtained over them from the very 
first, of the love and veneration which those people bore him, appear 
quite fabulous. It was then that the idea oeeuried to linn of found- 
ing a colony on that land, till then so fatal to Europeans. J I is 
projects were approved by (lie Government at home; nun and 
money were placed at bis disposal ; and although a latal climate 
destroyed, one after the other, all the associates sent out to li ini fioni 
the mother country, his indefatigable patience, and his \asl mental 
resources, enabled him to overcome all obstacles, and the ncwlj- 
founded colony of Saint Mary began to llomisli. Prospects of 
great fortune opened themselves before the )oung chief, and already 
the rewards of the Government awaited him. lor himself, not satb- 
lied with directing and animating the^e important labmus, lie found 
yet another exercise for his talents. lie committed to writing the 
ingenious and profound observations which he daily made, and 
formed a Malgachc Dictionary, composed of more than 30, 0( KJ 
words, to facilitate the communications between Europe aud Ma- 
dagascar, that field of profitable but perilous commerce. These 
important pursuits and labours and the interesting adv entures con- 
nected with them, we propose to relate in fuller detail, taking up 
the history of Albrand after his arrival in the Isle of Bourbon. 

Oriental Herald, Fol 15. 2 E 
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The faculty he had acquired of speaking, and writing with purity 
and elegance almost every idiom of the Eastern languages, was 
twice, during his sojourn in the Isle of Bourbon, the means of pro- 
curing him a gratilh ation which he could never speak of without 
emotion. On the iirst. occasion it proved the safety of the crew of 
a French vessel, L'Jigle, commanded by the Captain Vaudrie/. 
Surprised by a band of pirates in the Gulf of Ormuz, the crew were 
on the point of being massacred, when some letters written by Al- 
brand, in the name of the Go\ eminent of the Isle of Hourbon, to 
the Imaum of Muscat, disarmed these pirates, by diverting them from 
their cruelty to sentiments of astonishment and respect. The Imaum 
himself experienced the same feelings , his surprise was extreme ; 
and he would hardly be persuaded that an European had written the 
letters he saw before .him. The second occasion was still more 
remarkable. This occured on the lyth June 18‘20. An Arab chief, 
or prince, an Ambassador of the same Imaum of Muscat, was then 
at St. Denys, the principal place of the Isle of Bourbon, with a 
numerous suite, lie was the object of the greatest attention on 
the part of the colonial (internment. Oii&of his followers stole 
two slaves of his, and sold them. The mhec, while yet at the 
height of his displeasure, meeting the guilty man in the street, and 
throwing a turban round his neck, dragged him to the ground to 
* strangle him. A white man, recently arrived at Bourbon, and 
ipforant of the quality of the Arab chief, rushed to the spot, 
and saved the unfortunate offender from certain death. At this 
astounding attack on theii chief, the Arabs expressed their in- 
dignation in loud clamour, and hastened to the Governor, crying 
out for vengeance. Every attempt to convince them of the inno- 
cence of the Frenchman proved vain, they were inexorable, and 
threatened to embark and leave the place. The moment was critical 
it became an alternative either to break with the Muscat the friendly 
relations, which had been cultivated with the greatest solicitude for 
three years, or to sacrifice a colonist, whose only crime was an ait 
of humanity. 1 n this moment of anxiety, and while the perplexity 
seemed augmenting, a general cry was raised that Albrand alone was 
the man to acquire some ascendant over these foreigners. His in- 
terference was requested. He waited on the Prince, accompanied 
<by the colonist who had incurred his Highness’s anger he spoke, 
and in the name of his companion, offered a simple apology. At 
his words, the exasperation of the chief became appeased, as if by 
enchantment, and relinquishing bis idea of vengeance, ‘It is to 
you alone,’ said lie to Albrand, 1 that I grant the pardon of this man 
I would have refused it to the Governor.’ 

The Government, about this time, entertaining some new pro- 
jects, deemed it adviscable to open friendly communications with 
several chiefs of. the coast of Africa. It desired likewise to re- 
establish its ancient* rights over Madagascar and the neighbouring 
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islands. Albrand, who had already raised high notions of his aptitude 
for the diplomatic career, and was the only person capable of con- 
ferring, without an interpreter, with the Native chiefs, presented in 
his character and talents an assemblage of qualities, which it would 
have been difficult to have found in any other colonist. To him, 
therefore, M. Milius, the new (iovernor of llourbon, proposed to 
undertake a mission of a very in^ortant and delicate nature. Albrand 
joyfully accepted the offer, and on the Kith of January, 1819, he 
departed on board the goletta of the King, the Amaranth e, in 
quality of Envoy Extraordinary for Zanzibar, an island occupied 
by the Mussulmen Arabs, and situated opposite the coast of Zan- 
guebar. 

The most flattering instructions had preceded hi" mission, and the 
most complete success followed it. Two extremely important and 
rich islands, Monlia and Zanzibar, were offered to Trance by the 
King of Quiloa. Albrand gave a narrative of the result of his 
mission, and of the observation" made by him while engaged in it, 
in a memoir, which was forwarded to the ministiv at I’aii", with 
the most honourable|estimonies and most, urgent recommendations. 
This first success was the prelude to lush honours and new dangers. 


Named almost immediately, and without any solicitation on his 
part, principal commercial agent at Toil Dauphin, he was chaoa'd 
to explore the whole eoa"l of Madagascar, and to go and take^Pi- 
session, in the name of the King, of fort Dauphin and of Saint Lucie, 
ancient French factmies, which had been for some ycais aban- 
doned. The Amaranth r, which was to <onvey him to all the places 
designated in his new mission, first toiu bed at the isle ot Saint Mary, 
and cast anchor in port Louis. Sand Mans was then inhabited 
by Natives only. The thought of one day loiiiidmg a < olony there 
was then far from the thoughts of the young traveller ; but it w r as 
afterwards established, and a small desert island, in the bosom of the 
harbour, contains the ashes of its ioundei. It would seem that 
his first appearance in Madagascar was hut to reconnoitre the site 
of his future tomb. The Amman the touched succosmely at Taum- 
tare, at Tintingue, at Saint Lucie; at last, on the 1st ot August, 
1819, Albrand planted the French flag at Fort Dauphin. II is arm a! 
put an end to the vexations which the small party ot French, whom 
commercial affairs retained on the coast, bad been subjected to. 

By conduct, at once prudent and resolute, be soon made the 
^French name both feared and respected by those half-savage tribes, 
whom his eloquence in speaking their idiom stria k with admiration. 
The ascendancy which he acquired over them will not appear sur 
prising, when it is reflected that among the Marches every mutter 
is decided by the talent of speec h : it is one of the distinguishing 
traits of the character of the people. He then addressed to the 
Government two new memorials, full of most interesting observa- 
tions, and developing most important views of administration. It 
2 E 2 
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was at Fort Dauphin also that he collected the materials of his 
French and Malgache Dictionary, which he completed on his return 
to Bourbon, as soon a as violent malady, by which he was attacked, 
left him the power to do so. 

The success which had attended his first diplomatic efforts led to 
other similar commissions. An expedition still more important and 
more difficult was contemplated. The Government of Bourlxm 
projected an embassy to the most formidable Prince of Madagascar. 
Iladama, the King of the Ilovas, a people inhabiting a district of 
the interior, about eighty leagues from the coast. Albrand was 
chosen for this mission also. It was one in which the interests of 
the colony were most materially involved. The object of it was to 
be the first to gain, by being beforehand with the English, a prince 
whose genius and ambition rendered his alliance most desirable. 
'Iladama,’ sajs Albrand in his memoirs, ‘ although little known in 
Europe, appeared destined to change the face of Madagascar. In- 
stigated by the thirst of conquest, and absolute master of the most 
industrious and most considerable nation of the island, he had 
brought nil the neighbouring people under his yoke, and already the 
terror of his name had extended to the neighbouring countries. Ac- 
tive, resolute, greedy of knowledge, and abounding in wild and 
crude genius ; but cruel, hypocritical, covetous, and stained with 
tl^pdood of his kindred, he was the Aurcngzebe of Madagascar. 
An embassy to such a prince, the (io\ eminent deemed, should be 
attended with extraordinary pomp. All was ready $ the embarka- 
tion was about to take place on board the l'hone, a pink, belonging 
to the French navy, when, by a blindness, the consequences of which 
are now forcibly felt, the Government, suddenly retracting, sacrificed 
the future to some momentary \iews of economy. * 

From this period the second part of the colonial life of Albrand 
commences. He had, till then, says the author of the notice of his 
life, laboured to acquire renown : but he was also desirous of en- 
riching his family, and of thus repaying the kindnesses which his 
lather had lavished on his tender years, and he had yet done nothing 
towards the attainment of so noble ail object. Looking around 
with this wish prevailing in his mind, a grand idea suddenly occurred 
to him. lie resolved, while he made a fortune for himself, to give 
a new colony to France. 


* The English have acquired an entire ascendant over the mind of 
Itadama. Incited and encouraged by them he had driven (in March 
182.5) the French from Fort Dauphin, where Albrand had planted the 
Drupcau Blanc six years before. lie had made himself mister of the 
whole ebast from Foulpoint to the Bay of Antongil, on which, till then, 
France had never found any but faithful allies ; and at the instigation ot 
the English, he had established there a line of custom-houses, which 
ruined entirely the traffic in rice and oxen, which the isle of Bourbon 
carried on for the consumption of the colony. 
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The French Government had for a long time desired to make, 
anew, the experiment of a military establishment at : saint Mar\, 
of which many circumstances bespoke the necessity. Hut the\ snv 
that every establishment of the kind must fail unless some ngruul- 
tural colony should be founded in the' neighbourhood, to help to 
cultivate the soil, and to procure for the militai v the resources iu- 
dispcnsible to their maintenance. The obstacles to the military co- 
lony were such, that although the enterprise had been long an- 
nounced, the Government was obliged to withdraw from it. The 
agricultural colony presented still greater dilheulties, and such as 
were almost insurmountable. The insalubrity of the climate, the 
mistrustful and vindictive character of the nati\<s, the disastrous 
result of attempts made at different times within the preceding cen- 
tury and a half, damped the courage of all, and made them regard 
any new enterprise as an act of rashness and folly. On all these ac- 
counts the projects had but the greater charms in the imagination 
of Albrand. The danger, and he by no means closed Ins eyes to 
its extent, only inflamed his ardour of enterprise, and to the coun- 
sels and exhortations of friendship attempting to divert him from 
the fatal design, he answered, that the climate as well as the people 
had become familiar to him by long experience, and that he should 
succeed. And such was tire force of his character, and ol bis irn^ 
sistiblc confidence in his projects, that to fins, the most hazard^ 
of all, lie gained over two of his friend *. 

M. Carayon, a distinguished oflicer of arlillery, consented to 
share his labours and perils, and went with him. M. 1 Ingot, a 
rich merchant of Bourbon, although lie had for a long time op- 
posed his project, was ready to assist him with l»is fortune, with 
a zeal and disinterestedness the more lemarkable, as at the moment 
when the two bold colonists embarked, the general opinion at, 
Bourbon presaged them inevitable death, and to M. 1 Ingot the 
loss of his capital. But fortune, in which Albrand placed a coiili- 
dence often justified by the result, and of whom he observed, with 
unaffected resignation, when kindly reproached with relying too 
much on her, ‘ My friend fortune is better than I; s hv ' las fRV ‘ r 
deceived me’— -fortune did not dcsirt him on this occasion. 


He departed with his intrepid companion, the kill' run o .ay 
1820 , attended by the \ows and fears for his safety o t u w io < 
colony. He spent a whole year, like a real Uohiieoii rnsm, m a 
balf-savage life, among six or seven hundred Mu gu< s > " 10|n 
astonished by his labours, whose attachment lie g.um i >y os co 
fldencc in them, and whom he charmed by speaking t mr kioh , as 
if he had been ton amongst them. lie |.h.n»«l ***•*?*;£? 
»U the colonial productions which would grow m K Ml 1 
voted, as well as all the trees of Kurope which would ot nsh _ U , 
and lastly, by the end of three years, he had founded a hah ■ 
healthy, commodious, magnificent, and Irorn the year WU 
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object of admiration to all who visited it ; and of the wonders of 
which the recital, when published at Bourbon, appeared incredible. 
On departing for Saint Mary’s in the last days of July, the two friends 
could hardly expect more than two or three months of fine weather 
before the hivernage, as the^jfrench, in the distant climes situated 
near the tropic of Capricorn, call the season which prevails there 
during the months in which winter reigns in Europe. It is easily 
conceived that there can be nothing in common between this hi- 
vernage and an European winter, except in the etymology of the 
word, which serves the French colonists for a remembrance of their 
country. In those countries, in fact, the cold season (and that term 
must, be understood but relatively) takes place in June, July, and 
August; in the hivernage, on the contrary, the most ardent heat 
prevails, the sun being then almost constantly in the zenith. It is 
also the season of the terrible hurricanes which so often desolate the 
colonies ; and in Madagascar it is that of the most destructive fevers; 
and the island, during the months mentioned, hut too well justifies 
its name of the Cemetery of the French. At Bourbon the list of 
the dead is looked for after a hivernage as after a battle. M. 
Carayon had a sad experience of the effects of the climate, Albrand 
nursed his friend, but was himself exempt. 

J n the midst, however, of the agricultural views, which required 
hueh labour and care, Albrand was not entirely diverted from 
his desire of travel. As soon as the first plantations were sufficiently 
advanced to allow of the absence of one of the two associates, he 
undertook the boldest voyage ever conceived. 

On the 17th of April 18‘21, he set out for Angoutzi, a road at 
about 60 leagues distance from the Isle Saint Mary ! Alone, in a frail 
bark, and at the mercy of a few Natives whom lie prevailed on to 
accompany him, and whose victim he might easily have become, 
impatient to explore some barbarous shore till then unknown, lie 
committed himself to the ocean in an open canoe, with the continual 
risk of being swallowed by the waves, without any fixed design, 
other than to indulge his irresistible propensity for travel. In fact, 
he intended a voyage of twenty days, and he was five mnoths on the 
waters. His family were unacquainted with the enterprise until 
some months after his return, they had an account of it in the fol- 
lowing lines : * It is not here the place,’ he writes, f to enumerate 
to you all the adventures I met with in a navigation of a hundred 
leagues against adverse winds, in dreadful weather, in an open 
canoe ; it will be enough for you to know that I remained five 
months without bread, wine, meat, or salt, and without hearing a 
single word of French?. , 

In the interval a new Governor had arrived at Bourbon. The 
administration of that colony had been committed to a man who had 
known Albrand in 1817, and who took the liveliest interest in him. 
On his arrival, as the success of the two friends, although as complete 
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as it was unhoped for, had not yet allayed all fears for them, he has- 
tened to send him a King’s ship to bring him to Bourbon, uniting 
him by letter to a conference. The first words of this letter are too 
remarkable to be passed unrecorded : ‘ Sir,’ wrote the Governor to 
him, ‘one who has had the happiness^ knowing vou but for a few 
moments only, cannot but lo\e you aPnis life.’ The actions of (lie 
Governor corresponded with bis flattering expressions. M. de 
Freyeinet offered our young colonist the place of diplomatic agent 
at Dourbon, with advantages which presented strong temptations to 
its acceptance. Albrand, however, felt an attachment for flic soil 
which he had, as it were, muted, his engagements with his two 
associates formed besides a tie which his deheaev did not allow him 
to break. Yet, when his family and friends in France, informed of 
his rash resolution, wrote letters after letters to induce him to quit 
Saint Mary, M. Hugot, to whom they had also addressed them- 
selves, behaved in the most upright and disinterested manner. He 
forwarded the letter to Albrand, and declared that he released him from 
all claims to his services at Saint Man’s. B,ut AIhrand was uot of a 
disposition to be outdone in noble deeds he would neither consent 
that the capital advanced by lii.s triend should be lost, nor would he 
abandon the companion who had shared his voyage and Ins labours. 
He remained firm against all solicitation, and shortly afterwards 


refused, although with regret, but from the same motives, to g<j> on 
an embassy to the same Hadama ot whom we have spoken above. 
During the two years which had passed since the project had been 
formerly in agitation of courting the favour ot that Brince, many 
regrets had been expressed that it had not been persevered in. If 
is a circumstance worthy of remark, however, that on the refusal ot 
Albrand to charge himselt with it, the mission did not take place 
He alone was capable of tilling it. 


In the mean time, the colony vvliu h he had founded continued in- 
creasing, and prosperity, order, and regularity, were completely 
established in its affairs. The Government ot Bourbon had, .it se- 
veral intervals, sent to make ot tin* two colonists the necessary 
inquiries to decide the expediency of establishing the military set- 
tlement first projected ) and, on the strength of their answers and 
of their success, an expedition was revived on. It at last set oil 
from the ports of France : and towards the beginning o t u yiar 
IH‘2‘2, that is to say eighteen months after the arrival ot the two 
friends, the military colony was established at I ort amis w in i 
became the chief place of. the (olony. Ihree- oiirt is o n nun 
who composed it were carried oil by the (lunate wi i appa ing 
rapidity. ‘ I have seen four die to-day, 1 wrote Mbrand one of 
whom waited at table on me this morning. During u <is mon 1 
there have perished as many as thirty-one mu single day. In a 
word, out of ISO who arrived here, !>7 have Ix-rii earned off and 
the rest are sick.’ Albrand was greatly afll.eted by these disasters 
but he would uot be discouraged. The men became at last more 
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docile to the advice which his experience dictated to them, and from 
this the establishment derived great advantage. lie refused neither 
fatigues nor dangers, nothing, in short, when the common interest 
was at stake. He was in some sort the friend of the new colony. 
They acknowledged him asjuch, and had soon an opportunity of 
giving a striking proof of tjP^stimation in which they held him. 
The Commandant of Saint' Mary’s fell a victim to the effects of 
the climate (the 2d of April 1823.) His death, and the absence of 
all officers who had a right to succeed him, placed the colony in an 
embarrassing situation ; and the vengeance of the natives, who had 
been provoked by vexations and acts of injustice, was to be appre- 
hended. In this emergency all eyes turned towards Albrand. Al- 
though a mere, private colonist, he was chosen, with one voice, chief 
of the settlement. Let him here speak for himself, that we may 
form an idea of the activity and talents he displayed during his short 
administration : 1 My first care,’ says he, f w'as to introduce some 
regularity in the expenditure, in order to shelter my responsibility, 
and to mark a line of separation between the preceding administra- 
tion and mine. On the day of my entering into office, I commanded 
all the subordinate officers to present me, within eight days, a state- 
ment of the condition of the effects belonging to the King which 
were under their charge. I gave orders that the battery of the Isle 
Madame should be strengthened with new stakes and palisades, that 
it might be capable of serving us for an entrenchment, from behind 
which we might resist all attacks from the natives. The Mozam- 
bique^ enlisted in our service, a robust and faithful race, on whose 
fidelity we might rely, I caused to be armed and exercised in the 
use of the musket. I also exercised at the cannon and howitzers 
the soldiers of the garrison, who for the most part are but recruits. 

I convoked the natives ’ 

Still all these toils and fatigues but imperfectly satisfied the ac- 
tivity of his mind. To wait patiently the result of his labours, and 
to enjoy the gradual progress of his plantations, were incompatible 
with the need of action, and of new enquiries, which to him was 
life. Commerce again opened a career to his indefatigable ardour. 
The three friends entered into the speculation of contracting for a 
share in provisioning the isles of Bourbon and Mauritius. Albrand 
alone was charged with the care of procuring these various supplies, 
which consisted principally of rice, and oxen brought from Mada- 
gascar. They required on his part frequent visits to the main island. 
Acquisitions were there made of several, spots of ground, to which 
Albrand went, from time to time, to protect the occupiers by his 
presence. These journies of his were highly serviceable to the new 
colony, not yet in a condition to supply all the wants of its own 
settlers, and to which the jealousy of the isle of Bourbon often re- 
fused the supply of articles of the first necessity. The care of fur- 
nishing its provisions once entrusted to Albrand, from that moment 
nothing was wanting to the general welfare. 
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The name of Albrand now began to be sounded at 900(> leagues from 
his abode. > Without any solicitation on his part, he was received a 
member of the Legion of Honour, and the Geographical Noddy, 
established at Paris, wrote to him expressing their desire to enrol 
him in the number of their correspondents. A sort of universality 
in the languages of the East, rendered him a \aluable acquisition 
to them j tmd this seems the place to mention that, after his arrival 
at Bourbon, he had, added to those he was before acquainted with, 
the Malay, the Hindoo, the Nouaih, and the Sanscrit. Thus he 
knew the classic languages of antiquity, the principal tongues of 
Europe, the most striking idioms of Africa, and almost all those 
0 f the East, and not only did he speak these languages, but he was 
versed in the literature of all such as had any. On contemplating 
this variety of studies and talents, receiving daily, as they did, fresh 
excitement from a life hill of action, of dangers, and of glory, and 
at once savage aud civilized, wc cannot but form a high conception 
of the numerous and splendid acquisitions for which letters and 
sciences might have some day been indebted to an imagination, rich 
with such various treasure, if, when restored, after a course of vears, 
to his family, and to a life of repose, Albrand had lelt the desire of 
recording, in works of some extent, the mass of ideas, of facts, of ob- 
servations, and of discoveries, which must have been so long matu- 
ring in his head, with all the energy which solitude gives to 
thought. 


In the meantime, circumstances around him licgan to give cause 
for uneasiness : the English, jealous of the rising colony, had excited 
thcHovas against it. The traffic of Saint Mar>’s with I\Iadagaear,and 
the very existence of the colony, were menaced. Albrand redoubled 
his cares and his activity. The intimate friendship which subsisted 
between him and the new Commandant at the isle of Jiourlxm, as- 
sured him the liberty of employing, without restraint, in the defense of 
the colony, his talents, and all the knowledge with which his expe- 
rience furnished him* The troops of lladama had pillaged and burnt all 
the villages situated on the opposite coast, and Saint Mary s at lengt i 
became the object of their attack. A summons was addressed to 
the Natives, requiring them to acknowledge the authority of 1 a- 
diuna. To this bold pretension, answer was immediately made >y 
an energetic protestation. This convened to itadama, >y t ic 
schooner the Bacchante , had such a happy effect, that t »a Ignite 
immediately acknowledged the sovereignty ot franco ovir ■ am 
Mary’s, aud sought to enter into negotiation on other matters in 
dispute. Albraud immediately departed on board the . tjp if, ano 
ther King’s ship, in quality ot Envoy Extraordinary, or ou poin , 
where Kadama had his head-quarters 3 but lladama was not sincere 
and no conference took place. On the approach of such an envoy, 
the .chief of the Hovas saw that, in consenting to give him a hear- 
ing*, he should expose himself to yield more than he desire . ‘ 

principal object, nevertheless, was attained, and the colony g j 
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from the prompt and energetic measures of Albrand, both conse- 
quence and freedom from molestation. 

During these proceedings the agricultural labours had not been 
for one moment intermitted ; on the contrary, he now gave them a 
more extended scope : he cleared new tracts of ground : to his 
plantations of cloves and coflee he now added a sugar plantation, 
the works of which, carried on without interruption, were on the 
point of being brought to perfection at the moment of his death. 
Already his example and his success had inspired the rest of the 
colonists with a portion of that courage, which had enabled him to 
overcome so many obstacles. New plantations were established, 
and flourished by the side, and under the shelter, as it were of he. 
The aspect of the island became altogether changed, and instead of 
a few rugged and barren rocks, on which a few soldiers were sta- 
tioned, France possessed a new colony. 

A last and most important service remained for him to render to 
this colony of his own formation. This was to secure its political 
independence, in releasing it from the subjection to which the ad- 
ministrative hierarchy consigned it, under the isle of Bourbon, of 
which it daily experienced the caprices and jealousy. This ancient 
colony could not, without inquietude, see a rival establishment in- 
crease and prosper. He succeeded in doing this service also, and 
by a memorial addressed to the Government, (the last he penned), 
he obtained permission for the Commandant of Saint Alary’s to 
communicate directly with the ministry at Paris. 

All had now been done both for others and for himself. It only 
remained to await the results j and these results, however happy and 
rich they might have been expected to prove, could not have been 
slow to follow. But he to whom they were attributable, was not 
destined to enjoy the fruit of his services. 

lie set out on the 20th of October, 1S20‘, for Tcnerifle, and pro- 
ceeded as far as Foulpoint, where a lieutenant of lladama then com- 
manded. It would seem, although we have no certain grounds on 
which to affirm the fact, that the aim of this voyage was to confer 
with that chief on some points concerning the interests of Saint 
Mary. But his so frequent voyages to the main island had raised 
fears in the Hovas, who became already more haughty since the 
isle of Bourbon had, for three years, allowed to go unpunished the 
reiterated insults of that nation. In the counsels of the new colon) 
Albrand had shown himself their constant adversary, and of tins 
they were not ignorant. The Ilovan commander, nevertheless, re- 
ceived him with the greatest civility, but he could not succeed in 
the object of his voyage. Murmurs were raised against him, and 
obstacles thrown in his way. Fatigues and anxiety brought on a 
malady of the encephale, which, in his own words, partook in no 
degree of the nature of the fever of Madagascar. 
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In 1820, when about to embark for Saint Marv’s, which was 
destined to be the scene of his fame and the tomb of his hopes he 
had written thus to his Hither : f I am engaged to remain m\ u ’. ir , 
at Saint Mary’s. Adieu ! my dear and much-beloved father. ' \\ v . 
lieve me, that I have no prospect so sweet and so gratify in-- to me 
as that of being some day able to make a return to vou\/!i share 
of what you have done for me, and to acquit myself towards my fa- 
mily of the debt which your benefits have laid upon me. It is with 
this idea that I labour : with these sentiments, and with aetiv itv and 
prudence, why should 1 not succeed 3 In six years t hen— every (hi m- 
tells me I shall succeed.’ 3 * 

On the 11th December, lS2(i, the six years had elapsed, and he 
was no more ! 


Stanzas. 

Pale lovely lamp, that lights my midnight gloom, 

How welcome is thy feeble ray to me! 

How sweet the silence of this lonely room, 

That speaks me severed from society,— 

Save the deep thoughts that in my soul* have birth. 

That ne’er companion’d other breast on earth 

The solitary gladness of my soul 

I would not part with for tin* loudest lays 
That through the crowded haunts of fashion mil, 

While beam ten thousand lamps in golden ld;e/e. 

More sweet its feelings, and more formed to Idess, 

Than all that glare of fancied happiness. 

’Tis gladness, though the world might dilferent deem, — 
’Tis gladness when I shed this secret (ear; 

There glows within my soul some beauteous dream, 

Or thought, or feeling, to the hosom dear ; — 

Or memory of scenes now lied, — what though for ever?— 
The joy they gave will leave the fancy never. 

Hail, midnight Solitude! then, ever hail ! 

Hail to thee, as the fountain in the waste ' 

Whose waters of refreshing never fail. 

Nor ever weary the delighted taste. 

Oh, whensoe’er the day’s long toilings close, 

I’ll seek but this sweet source ol calm repose. 

And there I glad will sit, thy moon above 
Thy stars soft beaming, and thy gales around, 

Sweeter than sighs of friendship or of love, 

That oft, full oft, the trusting hosom wound. 

Oh, I will ne’er ask converse with my kind, 

While thus thou blessest my secluded mind ! 
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Frag m e n t. 

Cax there be a softer gleam 
Than the moon’s upon the stream, — 

When there seems a shower of light 
Mixing with the waters bright ? 

(’an there be a brighter glow, 

Than an evening’s sunny brow ? 

Can there softer dews be shod. 

Than fall upon the rose-bud’s head ? 

Sweeter breath the earth pass o’er, 

Than the gales from Saba’s shore ; 

Sweeter sounds on ether float, 

Than her nocturnal minstrels note. 

Yes, there can ; — the eye bent low 
In pity o’er a fallen foe, 

Softer holier light doth send, 

Than when the moon and waters blend ; 

Far more beauteous the glow 
On the warrior’s cheek and brow, 

•When his manly arm lie gives 
To raise, and glad exclaims, ‘ lie lives !’ 

Far more sweet than drops of dew 
On the loveliest rose’s hue, 

The pure tear he stoops to shed 
On the nobly conquer’d dead. 

And more sweet than scented gales 
From Sabea’s spicy vales ; 

Or the night-bird’s softest song 
To the first of Flora’s throng ; 

Sweeter, yes, to heaven’s ear, 

Than it» praise by seraphs sung ; 

The pure sigh the warrior hears. 

By pity from his bosom wrung. 

Oh, ’midst the pride and glow of fight, 

To turn aside and shed that tear, 

Makes kin to heaven, who, in the might, 

Darkness, and wrath, of its career 
Of vengeance, still desires to save, 

. And bends its ear to misery’s crave. 

If M crey bear an angel’s form 
, ‘Tn peace j — how shines she in the storm, 

.Conflict, and tumult of the war? ; 

An image of the Deity, — 

A beam in day’s calm, sweeter far 
Than a\l its sun-bright hours can see ; 

But m that night a cheering star, ti 

1 Above all others of the host 
That beams along the heavenly coast. 

S.B.H. 
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The ‘ Edinburgh Medical Journal’ and the r Quarterly 
Review,’ on Contagion. 


No. II. 

Wk come now to the very able but very artful paper in the 5(>th 
Number of the Quarterly Review j we say artful, because, whilst 
it professes to lay the whole question dispassionately before the 
reader, and disclaims all attempts to inlluence the feelings of the 
public, it yet abounds in direct appeals of this nature, and by ac- 
cepting as true, every account of the plague which is produced, and 
thus accumulating assumed facts to a fearful amount, without the 
smallest inquiry into causes, it contrives to raise up a mass of 
horrors sufficient to shake and overpower the calmest understanding. 

We are ready to admit, that of all the ocourreiues within the 
scope of human experience or imagination, nothing impresses the 
mind with such awful sensations of mysterious and uncontrollable 
jKiwer as the origin and progress of a destructive epidemic. Under 
other visitations we are sensible of some consolation and suppoit 
in being able to comprehend their causes, and even when uncertain 
in this respect, still the suddenness of the calamity for the most 
part lessens the amount of human suitering, and the survivors, 
whilst they bow to the decrees of Providence in trembling and con- 
sternation, yet breathe a grateful acknowledgement for their indi- 
vidual immunity. But, under the sufferings of a protracted and 
widely spreading disease, the case is far ditlerent j the anguish ot 
mind occasioned by the loss of our friends and connections, is more 
than equalled by the horrid suspense in which we arc kept as to the 
late of those who are still spared to us, and to our own. 1 he 
frightful increase in the number of the sick, and the consequent di- 
minution iu the means of attending to their medical treatment, as 
well as to the interment of the dead, are calculated to give so great 
an intensity to the disease, that all hope in human assistance ap- 
pears to be vain, and imagination itselt is hallled and confounded in 
attempting to conjecture at what period and in what manner a ter- 
mination can possibly be put to so dire a calamity, ^et it is < er- 
tain, that when our feelings of despair are at the highest, when 
the accumulation of the dead and dying appear to prognosticate 
nothing short of utter extermination, the distemper f suddenly re- 


* The occurrence of a plague as well outlie comparably whim didi 
verance from it, were formerly attributed to an especial dune o 
dencc; the light which philosophy has thrown upon the mi bun tlaHi 
duccd most reflecting persons to believe that it i* bv the eq 
<he atmosphere being disturbed iu some nnwcoimtaole manner a ! the 
human constitution is as the Quarterly He timers say, a very delitatc in- 
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laxes in its severity, anc^ as if satiated with blood, retires from the 
conflict., and once more leaves mankind in safety and repose. 

'With such a dreadful picture before them, it is not surprising if 
speculative, and particularly professional, men are alarmed at the 
weight of responsibility that will apparently attach to them in the 
event of their opinions being considered erroneous. Yet the sincere 
philanthropist will not be deterred from the performance of his 
duty by such reflections as these. In examining the recorded de- 
tails of a great national calamity, he will be careful to separate, 
according to the best of his judgment, what is fact from what is 
suggested by apprehension, or exaggerated, from less laudable 
motives. He will review with calmness the history of the disease, 
he will endeavour to ascertain the laws by which its progress was 
regulated, and thence he will be enabled to weigh the necessity, as 
well as the positive eilieacy, of the precautions adopted to present 
its spreading. In the performance of this task lie will bear in mind 
the state of medical science at the period referred to, and after com- 
paring it with that of the present day, it will be his duty to pro- 
nounce boldly whether, upon a rc\ iew of the whole question, the 
sum of human misery has, in his judgment, been alleviated or in- 
creased by the operation of those principles which, whatever may 
be their correctness, were adopted on the exigency of the oecason, 
and suggested under a vivid recollection of suffering and a possibly 
unreasonable apprehension of a recurrence of a similar catastrophe. 

The principles here adverted to involve the whole fabric of the 
Quarantine laws, and accordingly, in the very opening of their case 
the Quarterly Reviewers endeavour to direct our attention from the 
real object of inquiry, by stating Lord Holland’s opinion, that be- 
fore the institution of the Quarantine Laws the plague frequently 
devastated Europe, but since then, its returns have been compara- 
tively rare. This opinion of his Lordship’S, however, is merely an 
instance of that well-known source of fallacious reasoning, the as- 
sumption of propter hoc for post hoc, and taken upon its bare 
merits, can be held to be nothing more than a chronological obser- 
vation. We might as well sav that before the Protestant accession 


strument) that the evil is occasioned ; and that to its restoration we are 
indebted to the disappearance of the scourge. If, however, the plague 
were certainly communicable by contact, wc do not think it possible that 
any change in the condition of the atmosphere would occasion its sud- 
den cessation. Whilst we agree, therefore, with the Quarterly Reviewers, 
that there is no more mystery in the sudden decrease than there is in the 
increase of the number of the sick (p. 249) yet we are of opinion, that 
although the condition of the atmosphere is admitted to be sufficient to 
cause the one, it can scarcely be supposed equal to the other effect ; if 
the fact of contagion be admitted, a gradual change it might of course 
effect, but a sudden one we should, under those circumstances, be in- 
clined to consider hopeless. 
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burnings and torture were inflicted on account of icligion, but war 
then they have been comparatively rare, and insinuate thereby that 
the Protestant accession, and not the prevalence of more enlightened 
notions occasioned the change. We take leau\ howeuT, to say 
that the qustion is not whether the Quarantine laws were the pro- 
bable cause by which the progress of the plague was ai rested, but 
whether, with reference to the improved knowledge and unproved 
habits of the present day, their continuance is absolutely necessary. 

When we read of such extensive and alarming catastrophes ns 
those at Marseilles and at Moscow, deseiibed too bv the Reviewer, 
without any mention of the predisposing causes of the disease; the 
unfavourable moment of its appearance , the state of medical science, 
and the practical inefficiency of any curative process with lcferenco 
to the number of professional men collected on the spot , the shock 
we experience is so great, that our feelings of dismay prompt u* to 
assent to any arrangements which appear calculated to avert so 
dreadful a calamity. The total loss being placed at once before our 
view, we see only the greatness of the blow, without possessing 
calmness sufficient to inquire how many of the sullcivrs tell victims 
to want of attention if they had the plague, to their complaint having 
been mistaken if they had not, and, in short, to the operation of 
those very measures of precaution and segregation, which were in- 
discriminately adopted in a moment of general consternation. 

These measures of precaution, too, tin* -principal of which was 
the instant separation, and we might add incarceration, ot the 
diseased or of those suspected of being so, were peculiarly adapted 
to impress themselves upon the minds ot the public on such an 
emergency. They appealed directly to those feelings ot self-pre- 
servation that dispose us resolutely to shut our eyes to any other 
consequences of a step which directly conduces to our individual 
comfort or safety. In many cases they mav, undoubtedly, have 
been of considerable service, and in many they as certainly aggra- 
vated the evil ; the latter effect, however, we are told, to place out 
of the question, and by an a fortimi argument it is assented that 
measures which are supposed to have contributed to the expulsion 
of the disease, must ever he effectual and consequently nnrssnnj in 
order to prevent a return of the calamity. I he positive amount 
of suffering which they produce in the course* of their operation,, 
being widely spread, and as it were, diluted thiough a great number ot 
years, scarcely attracts a passing observation, and when an insulated 
ease of hardship is forced upon our attention, it weighs *o lightly 
in comparison with some of the dreadful catastrophes we have read 
of, that we feel no hesitation at once to saerihee the few as a peace 
offering for the safety of the many; entirely overlooking the con- 
sideration that in reality the aggregate amount of human suffering 
thus occasioned, might, if fairly estimated, more than equal the 
utmost effect of the greatest pestilence on record. It is thus that 
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in studying, the history of military operations, every reader is 
struck with the dreadful nature of war when depicted in such san- 
guinary struggles as those at Borodino or Waterloo, on each of 
which occasions, perhaps, a hundred thousand combatants were 
slaughtered. They forget, however, that the field of battle alone 
enables us to form but a slender judgment of the ravages of war as 
a general calamity, and that for one glorious death, as it is called, 
by the sword, there are ten, perhaps twenty, who perish miserably 
from the effect of fatigue, privation, and the consequent excitements 
of all kinds of excesses incident to human depravity. 

The question of contagion is no doubt, in a great measure, a 
medical one, but it depends upon a few plain facts, of the fairness 
and conelusiveness of which any non-medical man of judgment 
ought to be enabled to form his opinion without difficulty. It is 
asserted, indeed, by the Reviewer, (p. 240,) that any doubt as to 
exclusive fitness of medical men for conducting the discussion, rests 
only upon the idea that students of medicine are the slaves of 
authority, which, in after-life, as physicians, they seldom’ outgrow. 
Not so. The; classof medical men, like all others, is, we apprehend, 
composed of minds of various calibres and various ways of thinking , 
like the rest of the public, too, the majority are very likely to be 
timid or subservient, or liable to lie led away by the statements or 
known prejudices of others — but unlike the rest of the public, (that 
is on a question ralating to their own profession,) they can retreat 
when hard pressed, into the strong ground of doubts and techni- 
calities, whence it is very difficult, and particularly for non-medical 
men, to expel them. A heretic, if he merely denies the true faith, 
excites no other feeling than contempt for his obstinacy j but if he 
supports himself upon the authority of Scripture, he becomes dan- 
gerous as well as obstinate. The Reviewer, indeed, says, it is easy 
to argue about law with a physician — that is not the proposition 
for which we contend — but, that it is easy for a physician to argue 
about his professsion with a person who is ignorant of it, and that 
even one who is not so will have great difficulty in convincing him. It 
it be objected, that upon this principle diligent study would appear 
calculated merely to unlit a man for giving a correct judgment upon 
any question, we answer that in all professions where theory and 
practice are intimately blended, this inconvenience has been found 
to prevail in a greater or less degree. The functions of the legis- 
lator and those of the judge require a different order of mind, and 
the general viewsiand comprehensive method of reasoning of the 
one are not necessarily called for by the other in the faithful discharge 
of his duty as an interpreter of the laws. In the medical profession 
however, every man, when his opinions are called in question, be- 
cqmes at once a philosopher ; he not only asserts the correctness of 
every precept laid down by authority, but he theorises in his turn, 
and opposes every appearance of innovation by an appeal to certain 
principles which he contends are, or should be, familiar to all hi3 
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colleagues. If any individual of name or respectability points out 
the fallacy of his reasoning, he contents himself with observing, that 
they differ in opinion, and there is an end of the affair ; but woe to 
the unhappy wight who, without such advantages, ventures to con- 
trovert established notions, or to recommend new ones ; no measure 
of reprobation can be too great for the heinousness of his offence, 
no degree of self-humiliation suflieient to appease the offended pride 
and dignity of his judges. 

We perfectly agree with the Reviewer, (p. ‘ 2 1 ' 2 ,) that the question 
at issue ought to be resolved by e\pcricnce, and not In reasoning ; 
but, agreeably to the principles laid down by himself, (p. ‘ 2 :U,) 
when experience is at most but impel feet, we think that the best 
evidence in degree, which the nature of the proposition and the cir- 
cumstances will permit, can only he found 111 the inferences to he 
drawn from such facts, inconclusive as they are, as we actually 
possess. The Reviewer, however, has, it seems, (p. ‘ 211 ,) a great 
objection to inferences ; but, in order to destroy that which the 
non-contagionists derive from a comparison between epidemic and 
contagious diseases, lie takes refuge in the technical question, 
f whether the eruptive fevers are the only class ot contagious levers.’ 
A little further on, too, he says, that if rxposinc to contagion is 
not the cause of plague in those who take* it, so might it he said, 
that of those who are bitten by a rabid animal, many are not affected 
with hydrophobia, and therefore the bite ot a rabid animal is not 
the cause of hydrophobia. Hut supposing it to be true*, that instances 
of persons bitten by animals known to be rabid escaping the disoider 
are on record, still this mode of propagating hvdiophobiu, being ot 
the nature of inoculation, the matter ot infection, may, 111 stub 
eases, have been exhausted, as it is admitted In the Kevicwci some- 
times to be, in eases of vaccination and inoculation tor the small- 

•pox.* Again, in descanting upon the contagious natuie ot hydro- 
phobia, lie, notwithstanding his aversion to mf 1 cures, docs, however, 
infer, that | terrific disorder to be always 111 existence, and the 


* The question of the plague, being communicable by inundation, h 
very undecided. l)esj>erattes’ cxpeiiment would appear to have licrii 
very fairly made, notwithstanding the insinuation that lie ^enre.l hnme I 
from danger, by washing with soap and water beloie the < \|» mm n 
That the inoculating matter alien'd l.is circulation, is apparent nun the 
inflammation, which, ‘ for more than th.ee weeks ’ continued mound 
the punctures. Dr. Whyte’s fatal experiment, on the nlliei hand, was 
nude under the most unfavourable cire.in.stances, am! with vnv .un- 
pardonable temerity. To rub and inoculate himself wit 1 n p" ° 
diseased individuals, and to neglect to attend to any pn « an ion, y<n 
after he had done so, was a mostunfortunate mode ot pioee, di u,. » - 

dcr any measures of precaution, however, the expernm n < ,ll ‘ ‘ ,l , ‘ 

considered as conclusive, if made under such cireums < 1 * ■ » 

»■> 

with the disease . 

Oriental Herald, Col. 15 . 2P 
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reason of its not spreading, to be the want of some diffused cause, 
* a peculiar condition of the atmosphere,’ or something else which 
either renders the (dormant) poison more active, or the bodies of 
animals more susceptible to it. Which, if any, of these is the real 
cause, he says it is unnecessary for his present purpose to inquire; 
but so far to the contrary, this was the only thing which it was ne- 
cessary for him to do. lie declines the trial however, and, in so 
doing, leaves the non-contagionists in quiet possession of the van- 
tage ground of predisposition from atmospherical causes. 

Now this is one of the chief points in the theory of the non-eon- 
tagionist j and the Reviewer having here, and in the remark** im- 
mediately subjoined, not only refused to controvert it, but even 
incidentally given it his full support, we cannot see with what justice 
he can contest the truth of the propositions advanced by the ‘ West- 
minster Review,’ and quoted by himself, p. 945. In his zeal, lie 
appears to have proved too much, and is therefore obliged, in order 
to disprove the option, that f those who came out of a healthy into 
an affected district, took the disease not from the sick, but from the 
air j ’ to call the doctrine of James to his assistance, and to state (p. 
245.) that ‘ all modern observers have come to the conclusion, that 
absolute contact, either with infected persons or infected clothes, is 
necessary for the communication of the disease. * 1 1 ere the supposed 
fames is made to supply a link in the chain of evidence, the loss of 
which would be fatal to the whole argument. We shall see, there- 
fore, that at p. 247 and 252, extraordinary pains are taken to dis- 
prove the assertion of the ' Westminster Review,’ that ( the clothes 
of those deceased of the plague arc worn in Turkey with impunity,’ 
and to establish this important article in the faith of the contagionist 
on the strongest foundation. But, alas ! for the infallibility of 
reviewers, the unhappy man is once more reluctantly compelled to 
venture into the region of inference. At first, however, he does so 
not in his own name, but in that of Mr. Howard ; and that excellent 
man’s authority is quoted for thjj fact of the infection having been 
conveyed from London to Derbyshire in a parcel of clothes. f Now, 

* So in a Medical Review, which we shall again have occasion to refer 
to, a poor half-starved wretch, (vol. ii, p. 561),) who, on taking ill ot the 
plague, is said to have caught the disease, by going into a church fur 
some clothes which had belonged to infected priests. The church had 
been closed three months. See our previous remarks upon Aristotle, from 
whom this doctrine is supposed to take its rise. 

+ At page 252, til Reviewer says, ‘ a lancet dipped in vaccinal matter, 
kept for a few days in the pocket, and then used for vaccination, with all 
the advantage of intentional immersion in the contagious fluid, and care- 
ful insertion under the skin in the act of vaccination) is more likely to fail 
than to succeed in giving the disease and yet, in the face of his own 
statement, lie tells us that the plague is constantly communicated by infected 
clothes , and clothes too which it is admitted that it is difficult to prove 
were worn during a fit of the plague, or during that stage of it which is 
infectious. What can we say to people who reason in this style ? 
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in the language of the lteviewer, (p. 352.) we would inquire into 
the foundation of this fresh inference : * How did he, or rather Dr. 
Macmichael, know ? Did he inquire into the local position, climate, 
and predisposing causes of every kind to be detected in this remote 
ullage ? Did these clothes belong to a dead or diseased man > And 
if ^o, were they worn during his illness, or during that stage of it 
when it became infectious ? and to what extent had they been ex- 
posed to the air in the transit ? Were they locked up in a trunk, 
or, as seems indicated in the passage referred to, tied up in a pocket- 
handkerchief or brown paper ) And, if the latter, were any unhappy 
pigs in that neighbourhood (see lloccacio and the ‘ Quarterly Ite- 
uew/ p. 254, 255,) seized with vertigo and death in consequence of 
any part of the package having been thrown away > 

The most respectable authority adduced in favour of propagation 
of the infection, &c., is that of l)r. P. Russell, whose book, for 
calmness of inquiry and perfect impartiality, is bevoiul all praise ; 
but we must take leave to say, that whatever the texture of our 
minds may be thought to be in consequence, we do not observe in 
his voluminous record, one single instance that speaks conviction 
to us, whilst there are many in which the good Doctor has been 
particularly unsuccessful in establishing that point. We with con- 
lidcnte refer any man of the profession or otherwise to t he numerous 
cases given at the end of his history, and we do this not only rela- 
latively to the point we arc now speaking to, but to the detailed de- 
scription of the general symptoms and treatment of the di -order, 
with a view of asking any medical man ot ability whether he does 
not conscientiously believe, not only that, under a mom derided 
mode of treatment, many of the cases adverted to would, in all pro- 
bability here turn out favourably, but also, whether a gre at many 
of tire unhappy sufferers did not, in effect, evidently sar rilu c to 
the opinion of medical men, that because no uimniunKutiou vviti 
infected individuals could be traced, it was probable their disease 
was not the plague. If this opinion, which we confess is irresistib y 
forced upon us by a perusal of these and other documents, s ion ( 
be considered by ‘ competent authority’ as founded m fact, the con- 
sequent deduction is of tremendous importance in settling the pre- 


sent controversy. 

Rut it is time to close these observations. W c bad marked off a 
great many more passages of the ‘ Quarterly Review, as uin \ i ■ 
exposure, but we are persuaelcd our readers wi no onge 
tin. step necessary. There is, indeed, an artful subm'ins nr 
prejudice throughout that paper which, when pu 111 ' ^ ^ 

feelings of rivalry and opposition, is calculated <> J 

sihle obstacle in the way of calm inquiry, bu ravmg a « 
ciently excited attention to that circumstance, we h . 
the subject. . 

We beg to be excused, however, for adding a word or two on t re 

b 2 F 2 
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cholera of Asia before we conclude. It is impossible to conjecture 
what effects may not be produced by local circumstances and bv 
certain accidental conditions of the atmosphere, considered w it h \ 
view either to its electrical, or more generally speaking, mctcorogi- 
cal phenomena; nor can we duly appreciate the effect of terror act- 
ing upon the minds of men, when such predisposing causes may bo 
inferred to be in existence from the fact of an extensive epidemic 
having made its appearance. Certain, however, it is, that the cho- 
lera resembled, in several features of its progress, the plague, as 
described in the paper now before the public. It was found to tube 
the most capricious turns, both in the direction in which it passed 
over different districts and countries, and in the characteristic symp- 
toms of its attack ; it raged with violence in one line of villages, 
whilst another in the immediate vicinity, and in constant communi- 
cation, was wholly free from it.* It attacked those residing in 
houses of one story infinitely more frequently than those who slept 
a certain number of feet from the level of the ground ; and in 
houses of more than one story it occurred to those who slept on the 
ground floor, on so many occasions that medical men were urgent 
in recommending their friends to avoid such situations ; and I be 
medical staff of the amy was understood to have impressed upon 
Government the necessity for raising the level of all barracks to In* 
constructed in Bengal. By some, indeed, the disease was thought 
to be contagious ; but others, who saw the nearest and dearest to 
them perish under its effects, and who remained in close attendant 
jiiglit and day upon the sick, from the instant of the first attack, can 
state, upon the most convincing of all human testimony, that it was 
not. The idea, too, was abandoned by the great majority of the 
medical men of India. Yet wc know that the disorder broke mil, 
and committed fearful ravages in several distant ports and islands, 
where it had, till then, been totally unknown ; and that, immediately 
after the arrival of ships from Calcutta or Madras, in which the 


* It is this remark able fact in the history of epidemics that is adv cited 
to, when the * Westminster Review’ says, that the visits of the sick <<> 
unaffected places were followed by no increase of the disease ; the Re- 
viewer might therefore have spared himself the trouble of pointing out 
a mistake (p. 2 47) which otherwise would have been too obvious for rmv 
writer to have fallen into. Another Reviewer, a medical one too, state> 
that the plague, if treated as plague, and kept at the end of the bayonet, 
‘ respects authority, and retreats to a distance;’ but when at Marathi.i, 
it presumed to disregard such precautions, and overleap the boundan, 
he has no hesitation in saying that it was not plague, but only an agiru- 
vated epidemic ! ! In the same medical Review, too, wc find that piague 
patients, when transported to a pure* atmosphere, recovered; whereas 
m the horrid affair of Casal Curmi, wc know that, from the poor people 
not being allowed to leave the place, the disease was kept alive there 
long after it had ceased to rage in other districts, and the mortality \\.e> 
so frightful, that if the plague had affected the whole island, the positive 
loss would in all probability not have been greater. 
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complaint had occurred in a manner more or less transitory. From 
Midi facts, and we believe those we have now staled aie unqiies- 
tioned, what are w r c to conclude ? 

We repeat that we are inclined, from early prepossession, to side 
\\itli the contagionists ; but we must confess, that as a question to 
be decided by evidence in the papers before us, and others to which 
ue have not had leisure to advert, have brought forward nothing 
that we can accept as conclusive. We arc neither of the medical 
nor mercantile profession ; we have no further interest in the ques- 
tion, than as it refers to human nature in general. We could say, 
each of us — 

‘ Ilomo sum, humanum a me nee alienum puto.* 

Our object is to excite discussion, for in that we conceive every 
thing that is good, as to the regulation of our combat in this world, 
to depend. Discussion, in short, is the Or mu s Mwiwi s of our 
idolatry — and in that persuasion we now leave the question lor the 
decision of the public. 


Moonli a u t. 

Moonlight, pure and lieautifid, 
Beam to hear sweet music hy 
Night’s soft breathing flowers to cull, 
And embalm with gentlest sigh ; 
Lovely Moonlight ! hail to thee! 
Blessed is thine hour to me ! 

Beautiful on ocean’s wave, 

Beautiful on mountain-stream, 
Beautiful on lonely grave, — 

Yes, thy sweet and holy beam, 
Beauteous makes the wild, the deep, 
Where the lo\ ely wake or ‘deep. 

Beautiful on maiden’s brow, 

On her dark or auburn hair, 
Chastening her cheek’s warm glow 
To a moulded statue’s lair; 

And to her fond lover’s glance 
Giving rapture’s purest tianee. 
Sweetest light ! hy thee her flowers 
Memory gathers tor her shiiue; 
Growth of thy delightful hours. 
Water’ll by those dews all thine. 
Tears of recollected love, 

When thy planet shone above. 

Holiest light! by thee, by thee. 
Contemplation loves to lean. 

Silent o’er the heaving sea, 
Tempest-swept, or all serene, 

Lifting oft the adoring eje 

To the glittering depths on high. 


S. b. II. 
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Sir Edward East’s Suggested Reforms In India. 

A Sketch of the State and Condition of the British Population within 
the Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in Calcutta, with 
hints for ameliorating their Laws qnd Usages. 

[Now first published from the Manuscripts of Sir Edward Hyde East, Bart., late Clucf-Justioc 
of the Supreme Court in Bengal.] 

It is proper to remind Government, that notwithstanding the Art 
of the 13 Geo. III. c. 63., and the King’s charter of 1/71 granted 
under it, communicating all civil, criminal, admiralty, and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction to the Supreme Court thereby constituted, and mutually 
essentially extending the common and statute law of England to the 
inhabitants of Calcutta, and to the British inhabitants of the w hole 
Presidency ; yet that these inhabitants have not the benefit of the 
statute law of England to a later period than the 13 Geo. I., unless 
expressly named. This has been the uniform construction of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court since its institution - } and, w licthei 
right or wrong originally, the Judges of the present day cannot 
depart from it without authority of Parliament. 

The period at which the general statute law stops in regard to this 
Presidency, is that of the constitution of the Mayor’s Court in ( ;d- 
cutta, when those who established that construction said, upon the 
doctrine of Colvin’s case, that the British law was then first given 
to this as to a British colony, and that as such it could not be in- 
cluded in any subsequent statute unless specially named. 

Thus, by a mere technical rule of doubtful application and extent, 
with respect at least to the lluctuating body of British residents m 
this Presidency, not only they, but the whole Native population <>t 
Calcutta have been cut off from the common benefit of the BntMi 
Legislature unless specially named, (which has not always been 
remembered,) without having any other effective local legislating 
substituted in the place of it. It is difficult to imagine that tln s 
could have been foreseen and intended. 

Internal Legislation. 

The only power of internal legislation given at that period as a 
corrective of local evils, was by the 36th clause of the statute U 
Geo. III. c. 63., which provides that it shall be lawful for the 
Governor-General and Council at Fort-William, from time to time, 
to make such rules , ordinances, and regulations, for the good order 
and civil government of the settlement and other places, kc. sub- 
ordinate thereto, as shall be deemed just and reasonable (such rule-, 
kc. not being repugnant to the laws of the realm)-, and set, impose, 
inflict, and levy reasonable fries and forfeitures for the breach or 
non-observance of such rules , &c, but that the same, or any of theub 
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shall not be valid, unless duly registered and published in the Supreme 
Court, with the consent and approbation of the said Court. \iul 
then it specifies the mode and time of registry ; and gives an appeal 
to the King in Council, making, ho\ve\er, the law valid, in the 
mean time, after its registry. 

By the statute 39 and 40 Geo. III., a further power was given 
to enforce such rules , kc. by corporeal punishment ; that is, by public 
or private whipping, or otherwise; and the statute 53 Geo. 111. e. 
155 sec. 66, requires copies of those rules, kc. to be laid before 
Parliament. 

But looking first to the terms ‘ rules, ordinances, and regulations,' 
used in the granting part, which rather comey the notion of a power 
to carry into effect, by local and subordinate means and measures, 
the substance or spirit of laws already given, than to originate new 
laws • shackled also, as the power is, by the express prohibition that 
those local rules, &c. shall not ho contain/ to the hues of the icalm, 
a restriction very difficult to adopt to local circumstances, and almost 
irreconcilable with any plain departure from the gcueial spnit ot 
those laws, however proper in different circumstances ; and niontot 
all, looking at the power gi\en to sanction the observance of such 
local rules, kc., by fines, forfeitures, and corporeal punishments, the 
only construction which could safely he put upon this local legis- 
lating power was, that it was to he confined to mere potter regula- 
tions for preserving the peace, preventing and punishing nuisances, 
and the like ; and was not to he extended to a general power ot 
making original laws affecting the liberty or title to piopeity of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta, including all dcs< nptioiis, oi even the laws, 
usages, and customs, of the Native inhabitants, though a new' law 
should be given by tlie local Government Jo alien the mhahitiin s 
of the provinces in the same respects, M3; Geo. Hi. c - -> SL>L - 
Particular Statutes for India. 


Another mode lias been taken to supply this defect hi the stale 
and condition of the inhabitants ot ( alculta, IM ' I1( ) • " r '! r l '"!' 
to pass particular laws, from tunc to time, iemc( )ing spui n j 1 
and grievances, which could not any longer he i< a)i or P tl 
These arc to be found in the subsequent statutes -l Geo. II • 

70., 96. Geo. III. e. 57. 33 Geo. III. «•.->% - Geo. HI. ‘ 

39 and 40 Geo. III. c. 79. 17 Geo. III. see. t. 5,3 an 


Geo. III. c. 155. .. 

General Laws passed smee 13. Geo. III. f>ot >" 

But since the 13. Geo. III., a variety ot laws of 
tion, and some of great utility, have passoc no on 0 ple 

and preserving the moral and legal state : and condi on 
at home, and for the better protection o P tr on ^ ‘ ’ 

also for repealing obsolete, inconvenient, an opp s - eiice 

substituting new laws better adopted to the gro 
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and intelligence. The mass of these, however necessary, have never 
reached India; and the British subjects in India, as well as Native 
inhabitants of Calcutta, remain under the statute laws of England, 
(so far as they have been construed to apply them,) such as they 
were in the 13th year of George III. 

With the addition of the few I have mentioned, though some of 
the provisions still enforced here have been modified or repealed as 
to England, and many new Laws of beneficial import have passed, 
which have not been extended to India. 

Particular examples casually selected. 

In order to shew the actual inconvenience of this state of things, 
it is sufficient, without the parade and tedium of turning over the 
prolific Indexes of the statute books, to mention several instant es 
which have in fact occurred during the two years I have sat on this 
Bench, wherein the deficiency was felt to the disparagement of 
Justice, 

Cheats by false pretences. 

Cases within the 30 Geo. 2 c. 21, against obtaining money Nr. 
by false pretences. The Cheats escaped unpunished. This is ot 
constant occurrence. 

Felon standing mute. 

A Felon stood mute and it was very doubtful whether it was not 
obstinately. If so found, he must have been j nit to the barbarous 
torture of pern forte et dure , instead of having judgment against 
him by the Stat. 12 Geo. 3, c. 12. 

Justices of the Peace. 

Various necessary and convenient powers are given to Justices of 
the l’eace by modern Statutes (12 Geo. 3, c. 30) none of which 
extended to us; though as far as it was competent, some of the 
powers have been supplied by local Bye Laws. 

Marriage of Minors. 

The marriage Act does not extend hither ; the Act in toto would 
not entirely have suited our condition and circumstances: but thus 
much we want, that no marriage of a minor in the Company's ser- 
vice should he valid, in the absence from the Presidency under vvhhh 
he served, of both his parents, or legal Guardians without the con- 
sent in writing of the Governor General or other head of the Go- 
vernment, who may properly be considered in toco parentis. The 
Supreme Court performs the parental duty as well as it can at pre- 
sent, by acting upon the canons which prohibit the Clergy from 
marrying minors without the consent of their parents or guardians , 
and vve have therefore lately resolved not to grant any marriage li- 
cense, unless upon oath that the parties are of age, or, if minors, 
that they have the consult of their parents, or of those to the care of 
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whom their parents have confided them ; and that they are not 
married to any other nor know of any lawful impediment by consan- 
guinity, or otherwise. In the case of the Company’* minor sonants 
\vc refuse our license, unless they have the consent of the Governor 
General or other temporary head of the Government, whom we con- 
sider, in the absence of their proper parents or guardians, to he in 
loco parentum.' 

But if the Clergyman choose to act without our licenses, and in the 
ease of the Company* minor servants without the approbation of the 
head of the Government, though he may subject himself to occlcsi. 
.istical censures in the one case, or to the just displeasure of Govern- 
ment in the other, yet the marriage is good, and the individual evil 
is remediless. Within a month after our new regulation the ullida- 
v it required proved the means of preventing two incestuous mar- 
riages, and in another instance, within the same period, vvheie the 
marriage ceremony had been incautiously celebrated without a li- 
icnse, it was afterwards discovered that one of the paitics were al- 
ready married at the time. 

Remedy . 

The Clergy here ought therefore to be prohibited from manning 
without the license of the Supreme Court in its ecclesiastical capa- 
city, which we only grant upon tlu* proper allidav it, and for which a 
very moderate fee is taken by our Begistiar, whn !i Parliament may, 
if they please, regulate, and the Court itself should he prohibited 
from granting a marriage license to any minor in the Company s 
serv ice, whose proper parents, 01 legal guardians, arc not present anti 
consenting, without the consent in writing of the Governor General 
or other head of the Government. 

Lord Ellenborougli s Act — Malicious Stabbing. 

The Black Act, 9 Geo. I., e. 22, making it a capital ielony, ma- 
liciously to shoot at another, extends hither, hut laird hllcnborough s 
Act, 13 Geo. III., e. 58 , putting amain urns stabbing or < lilting of 
another, with intent to murder, No., upon the same looting docs not 
extend hither ; aud is only a misdemeanour. I was under the neces- 
sity, in the same Sessions, of pissing two incongruous sentences 
on different prisoners, for the seveial offences, and though the 
stabbing ease was by far the most atrocious in moral guilt, I ic 
judgment was necessarily the most lenient. '1 Ins was incompre- 
hensible to the Native audience mound the capital. mu diluent 
was indeed afterwards commuted tor tiausportation, nit t it worst 
offender could only he impiisoncd heie in the common i gao . 

There arc other nholc.soim- proven,, in Luid Lllcnlwruujjh s 
Act, which do not reach us. 
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III. c. 74, 5, 3, is of no avail to us, which enables other more ap- 
propriate punishments to be inflicted instead of it. 

Embezzlement by Servants. 

The statute 39, Geo. III., c. 85, against embezzlement by ser- 
vants and clerks, (and see the corresponding statute of the 51 
Geo. III., c, 88, passed for Ireland, which is more correctly worded 
in the description of the offence) does not extend to us, though 
no where are more fradulent insolvencies. 

Privily Stealing from the Person. 

With us the privily stealing from the person is still a capital of- 
fence, under the statute, 8 Eliz. c. 4, though the statute 48 Geo. 
III., c. 129, substitutes imprisonment and hard labour, not exceed- 
ing three years. 

Wilful destruction of Ships. 

The statute 43, Geo. III., c. 113, makes new provisions against 
the wilful destroying of ships, &c. ; an oiTenee which, there is 
reason to fear, is not of unfrequent occurrence in these rivers and 
seas. 

Witnesses not Answering. 

The statute 40, Geo. III., c. 37, declaring the laws with respect 
to witnesses refusing to answer, may be supposed sufficient. 

Post Office. 

There are no laws for protecting our post office in Calcutta, which 
should seem expedient, though no case of that sort has actually 
been brought before us. 

Groiving Crops. 

Should the jurisdiction of Calcutta be extended into the country, 
(and we are informed that a bill was lately introduced into Parlia- 
ment, for that purpose,) the Ryots would soon want the protection 
of the statute 42 Geo. III., c. (>**, against the stealing of growing 
crops, which should be confided to the Justices of the Peace. 

I could extend this list much further. The remedy for these and 
similar defects seem of two sorts : 

Remedies Suggested. 

1st. To pass a general law, extending all past statutes from the 
13 Geo. III., inclusive, (in continuation of former provisions) and 
all future statutes of England, to this country ; leaving to the Su- 
preme Court to exclude, by construction, such statutes, or parts ot 
statutes, as may in their judgment appear to be of a character merely 
local for England, &c. and not applicable to the condition of India. 

Though this would seem to be giving a great latitude of discretion 
to the Court, yet it is rather in sound than in sense j and is no more 
than was originally confided to it in respect of the statute law of 
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England down to the 13 Geo. 3, concerning which l have never heard 
any suggestion that the power had been abused, except in the ap- 
plication made in the capital offence of forgery, in a single instance, 
to the ense of Nundocomar ; and there the principal stress was 
laid on its application ex post facto. But it can rarely happen 
that any serious difficulty should occur in the exercise of such a dis- 
cretion, confined to the negative power of rejection, which in common 
sense would be exercised whenever there was a serious doubt : and 
sure I am that with the ordinary habits of caution belonging to every 
British Judge, no serious mischief is to be apprehended, but rather 
a judicious selection is to be expected. At all ev cuts the power would 
be guarded by saving and excepting i\> application in every case 
against a positive statute made for the express purpose of binding 
India, which will secure all the particular piovoioio already given 
for our Government, and provide for every future enactment for our 
separate use. 

It should however be specially provided that though the language 
of an act in respect to the means and instruments Ne. ot its execu- 
tion may seem local; yet that if the substance of its provisions lx* 
general and useful to this country, and the same or other like means 
and instruments exist here for carfying it into execution, it may be 
extended hither mutatis mutandis. 


l l. The other remedy which would propose is rather for the be- 
nefit of the native inhabitants of Calcutta; which is to extend the* 
power of the legislation at present conferred upon the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council, with the consent of the Supreme ( ourt, by ena- 
bling them to make general hx'al laws (such as in tact the* Governor 
General and Council alone have been accustomed to make in the 
Mofussil) not merely confined to purposes of police, hut extending 
to general objects, which would include laws ailed mg the Native 
inhabitants in the points which in another paper l have suggested 
that they stand in need of, as well as in others which may occur. 

The necessary exceptions to such an enlarged power would he 
that no laws should be made umtiary to the duly ot .allegiance, nor 
contrary to any express law made or to be made by 1 ar lament, tor 
the Government of British India, and that the law-, should be equal 
in all matters of common concern between Brito i an * ,MV( u> 
jects for the common good, without tavor or disparagemen o 
either. 


There may be this further eh-ok, that ™>. g.' ^ “ 

made should be put in force it should he 
meat Gazette, once in the KurM. »•■«! <•»- »■ ' 
and should then be transmitted home (toy »r ' aimniu'd 
thereon) to be approved by the K„. g m C.uuu-. ; 
remitted to this Government tor the purpose <> ,u h I , ' 

but in addition to the particular statute* meidently mentioned 
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illustration of the general deficiency, there are certain other particular 
provisions very expedient to be adopted by a new law. 

New Legislative Provision for Punishment of Criminals. 

1. To enable the court, in all cases of felony, where by law they 
may now send the convicts to the house of correction, to send them 
to the house of correction, as well as to the common gaol, for any 
time not exceeding two years, and to adjudge them to hard labour 
and whipping, or to either of those in the house of correction, or to 
luirdlabour alone in the common gaol; also to empower the govern- 
ment to employ those who have been adjudged to hard labour, in 
labouring upon any public works, in or out of doors, during the 
period for which they shall have been adjudged to have been con- 
fined in either place. 

2. To enable the court to send persons convicted of perjury, for- 
gery, conspiracy, or cheats, or of assault committed with infamy, 
or with atrocity and cruelty, either to the house of correction or to 
the common gaol ; to be there punished in the manner above men- 
tioned, for any period for which they maybe now imprisoned in the 
common gaol, and subject to the like disposition of government 
as to labouring in or out of doors, providing that such offenders 
may be otherwise punished as before the passing of this law. 

3. To give an option to the court in all cases of transportable 
offences, whether by original sentence, or commutation for capital 
punishment, to send the offender for the same, or any less period, 
to the common gaol, or house ot correction, there to be dealt with 
as above-mentioned. 

A provision somewhat analagous to this, in the case of transport- 
able felonies and clergyable larcenies, is to be found in the stat. 
51 Geo. III. c. f>3. as to Ireland, and in the stat. 53 Geo. III. 
o. 1G2 as to England ; but the provision thereby made is not sulli- 
cient for us. 

Grounds of Recommendation. 

The grounds on which 1 have been led to form such recommen- 
dations are these : lly the Act of 53 Geo. III. c. 155, the court is 
restrained to transport Native convicts within lat. 30° north, and 25° 
south of the line ; as, indeed, by the stat. 31) and 40 Geo. III. c. 71> 
they could not have been transported to New South Wales. The 
usual places to which they have been sent, have been the island of 
Teiuing, and Bcncoolen on the coast of Sumatra. For some time 
we have been obliged to refrain from sending them to the former 
place; for so many of them had made money there by the high rate 
of labour, and bettered their condition, that, after their term was 
expired, they only came back for the purpose of carrying their fami- 
lies away to settle at Fenang, and made such reports and display of 
the benefits of their transjiortation, and of their newly acquired 
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wealth, that some were induced, as it appeared at the police, to 
commit offences for the purpose of being transported to IVnan*’*. 
We have not yet found the same disposition for Hencoolen. Hut 
besides the expense of transportation, which is never for le ss time 
than seven years, it has appeared to the court that the senteiauig 
of an offender to hard labour, or other corporeal punishment at, 
home, for the same or less period, would, in many instances, answer 
better, as well for correction of the offender, as for example sake, 
than the transporting him j and particularly if the labour might be 
performed out of doors, (as it frequently is in the case of Mofussd 
convicts,) as well as within, under the direitionof (iovernmeut, 
which would not he only turning their labour to good public ac- 
count in the forwarding of the public works thereby enabling the 
convict to make some atonement to the state for bis misconduct, 
but also in respect of the convict’s own health, winch m this climate 
makes long continued hard labour, within doors, way imonvement, 
nncl sometimes oppressive. 

Hut mere imprisonment, without any labour at all, is of very 
dubious effect, by way of correction or example, when applied u> 
the lower orders, who have commonly liiiuli apathy and little in- 
clination to any exertion, winch want or lone docs not conqul. 
Most of these are better lodged and fed in some of the gaols, than 
they would he at their own homes ; and some have been known to 
petition to remain there, alter the term ol their imprisonment was 
expired. They acquire in gaol a habit ot idleness, wln< li is diliu ult, 
afterwards to be relinquished, and leads to new otlcmes. I he ob- 
jection which might he felt in England, from pohiteal considerations, 
to the view of convicts winking openly m then ‘■hat klc*<, <!o< s not 
apply to this country, particularly where the pmni^ion to work 
out of doors, is, in many parts, the lewaul of good eondm 1 m the 
gaol. 

With respect to fr.idulcnt misdemeanour, by wlii< li gieat gains 
are sometimes acquired, mere impi i-oiiment m tin- <0111111011 raol 
does not weigh a feather in the b.ilame, against the aim ^ ol the 
enterprizo 5 and misdemeanours, (ommitted with < in iiiiist.im » s ol 
infamy or of atrocity and <1 nelly, .ire ollen moie dc-o i\mg ol <<»r- 
poreal punishments than mere simple lax ernes, though mu ‘ 1 h'in al 
distinctions class the latter in the higher denomination . ol loiij . 
Hard labour would, in most of these eases, be be.ietn .ally addul to 
imprisonment. 


Police Regulation and lit tension of Poo ns. 

Another subject which calls for tin* immediate aMnilioii ( to 

verm, lent at home, arises as cvcll from the re, eat relonnaMon ,,l the 
police, (a subject upon which 1 felt il my dutj t<> a, hires (he (enern- 
mentsoon after my arriwd here, in conscience oi numerous ... m- 
plaints laid before the other judges and myself, respecting tin nr a 
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trary mode of administering the police functions $ ) as from the late 
act of the 53d of the King, appointing four sessions to be holdcn in 
the year, instead of two. 

The police magistrates had fallen into the habit ( inter alia) of 
punishing petty thefts and the like, by a summary process of their 
own, the illegality of which mode of trial, was the least objection- 
able part of the proceeding j the trial itself having been frequently 
conducted in a very hasty and imperfect manner. This arose prin- 
cipally from the want of a sufficient number of magistrates to per- 
forin the laborious, but necessary duty, of inquiry amongst an 
immense population, addicted to theft and full of deceit. The evil 
was in part corrected, though not, I think, to the proper extent, 
for fear of trenching too much on public economy. The paper [ 
gave in on that occasion is in the hands of this Government, and 
may be referred to, if necessary. A bye law was passed to correct, 
as far as possible, the evils complained of, but there was no power 
in the constituted authorities on the spot, to make bye laws contrary 
to the hues of the realm, and, consequently, there was no power to 
transfer the trial of felonies, from a jury in the Supreme Court to 
the police magistrates, however authorized to inquire of and punish, 
in the mode prescribed by some of the police acts in London, all 
offences to this tendency short of a plain felony. The magistrates, 
under the new commission, have acted ably and efficiently up to the 
extent of that authority, hut stopping short with that, they have 
referred all cases of felony to the trial by jury before the Supreme 
Court, and this has necessarily swelled our calenders to a much 
greater degree, in each of the four sessions, (which come oppor- 
tunely enough to meet the exigency) than had before occurred m the 
two annual sessions. 

Complaints of Grand and Petty Juries. 

This has thrown a great additional burthen upon the grand and 
petty juries, whose longer and more frequent absence from their 
private concerns is felt very inconveniently by most of them, par- 
ticularly of the latter description, who can but ill dispense with a 
continued watchfulness over their Native servants. 

Much discussion took place in the June session of 1815, among 
the grand jury upon this subject ; and they had drawn up some re- 
presentations to Government which were seen, though no regular 
address was ever presented, upon an intimation that the subject 
was then under consideration and would be bi ought forward. Having 
to charge the grand jury in the October session following, I touched 
upon the subject to them, and they then represented to me their 
wishes that some mode of relief could be adopted, which 1 promised 
should be made known to Government at home, which was best 
able to judge of the propriety and extent of any alteration in the 
established course of law better accommodated to our local con- 
veniences. 
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It is not easy to draw a precise line which will „ 

national principle, and yet bend to local convenience T ^ 
are fit to serve on petty juries are not very nnmerous'in !’? " 
and the turn comes round very frequently to the ™,n " 1 BH! ; 
This, with the climate and national hah!?* 
oppressive than it can be felt at home. d 1 y more 

Suggestion of Itemed//. 

If any relaxation can be admitted, conustently with the higher 
interest of the state, I know not where the line can be better dm n 
.ban Hus ; (for . must m ta.rness and in pohej, be the same for the 
Native as for the European British subject,) to eive to two 
magistrates the power of trying all simple larcenies under cap d 
felonies, and not attended with any circumstances of aggrav ation ■ 
directing them m eases „t capital or aggravated larcenies, to com- 
mit to the sessions tor Inal, and limiting their power of punishment 
to six months imprisonment in the goal or house of correction, to be 
punished and employed there, in or out of doors, in the manner I 
have before suggested under the controul of the <iov eminent. 

The like powers might be given to the police magistrates with 
respect to simple assaults. 


In both cases an option might be given to the prosecutor to pro- 
ceed by indictment before the Supreme Court, and to (he prosecutor 
or defendant before trial , to remove the complaint by certiorari, 
from the jurisdicton of the magistrates to the same court, upon de- 
positing' thirty sicca rupees (which is the lowest expense of prefer- 
lng a common indictment for larceny before the grand jury, not 
including the expense of witnesses) to he paid over to the prosecutor 
w hen the bill is preferred, and if it were thought necessary (of 
which I am not aware,) liberty of appeal might be given, cv< n after 
trial, before the magistrates, to a judge in chambers, within three 
da>s, on payment of the expense of copying the charge, evidence, 
and judgment, from the notes of the magistrates, returned by them ; 
excluding all objections in point of form, and confining the objtr- 
tions to the intrinsic merit of the case, as it appeared on the ev idence 
taken below, giving to the judge power to examine the proeml- 
lr 'gs so returned in a summary manner, and to approve, mitigate, 
<)r abrogate the sentence as to him shall appear to he just. 

In the greater number of cases, the course of prot ceding before 
the Magistrates would, perhaps, be better for the an used themselves, 
as it would save them much of the intermediate imprisonment in 
the intervals between session and session. 


I had prepared some grounds to lay before your Lordships for 
extending the limits of jurisdiction given to the Supreme Court and 
1 Magistracy of Calcutta in certain eases ■ but it is now become un- 
necessary to detail them, as the Company's (iovernment has, I lind, 
anticipated the necessity of the measure, and lias procured an act 
I°r that purpose. 
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The object in view, at present, by this Government is properly 
of a limited kind : but the future extention into the provinces, of 
the British System of Law, as it is administered by the Supreme 
Court, incorporated with the Hindoo and Mohammedan civil cocks, 
in all their local'peculiarities, as they respect themselves, in matters of 
real title, inheritance, succession, form of contract, marriage, adop- 
tion, and incident ly of caste, will, no doubt, be the greatest bles- 
sing that the British Government can confer upon India. As to the 
properest times and modes of doing this, the Local Government 
must necessarily have the best means of informing themselves and 
judging. They will, no doubt, take care, under the new bill, not 
to oppress the Supreme Court by over-loading it with too much, 
particularly of criminal business, constituted as it is at present , 
though I will not deny that more use may be made of it, provided it 
may be relieved from the trial of petty offences in the manner befoie 
suggested. And if it should be thought expedient hereafter to extend 
the experiment of this jurisdiction to any distant limit from Calcutta, 
it may be done gradually, so as to enable the judges, as we humbly 
hope, to make such observations to this Government as their expe- 
rience may suggest to them. I have no hesitation in recommendin'’ 
the experiment, if it be done gradually, and accompanied, beyond a 
reasonable extent, with provisions for a more convenient division ot 
labour in the judicial lield, and for an addition of labourers when 
the burthen of the day shall be found too great for those already em- 
ployed. 

Foreign Settlements. 

There is another subject, which, though of a political nature, h 
closely connected with the judicial state ot the British inhabitants of 
India, and of the general population of Calcutta ; 1 mean those fo- 
reign colonies of the Dutch, Danes, and French, which are estab- 
lished upon the Ilooghly branch of the Ganges, within shoit dis- 
tances from Calcutta. These aie aptly situated to become recepbu les 
of felony and fraud from the neighbouring capital and territories , 
and in proportion as the British capital in India has been extendin'; 
in population, commerce, and wealth, and those foreign establish- 
ments have decreased in opulence and in consequence to the seveial 
parent countries, the nuisance has been gradually increasing. 'Die 
parent states do not think it worth their cost to maintain indepen- 
dent and respectable judicial establishments in their deteriorated 
settlements, and therefore a principal source of emolument looked 
to by those who bear rule in them is rather, it should seem, to con- 
nive at the protection purchased by persons who, having committed 
offences, or withdrawing from the reach of their creditors in Cal- 
cutta, take refuge in these places, than to alford the facilities of jus- 
tice to those who have been wronged. The judges have frequent 
petitioners before them at chambers, upon the subject, to whom they 
can of course give no redress. I have been even informed lately ot 
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threats held out by a debtor that he would hi., ■ ■ 

litary poLssion of ll!ul " ,e 
in respect to criminals bv this r,» , . ‘ ’ , v 1 . x ' en keened, 

crimiiuadu.inis.nZn ft ’ lhf 

courts were, and still are left Z ! ‘ lln,lh ; In “ m il 

several national laws, though under the dir” i™* °* llll ' ir 

ofa British subject, at.d wt, tt (V ‘ (nKwl >’ ,1,lmi,1 “ l ) 

*■* •*» - » & 

f lt:°lT hy wha V IUc m ' m} l liHVnl ‘''""'tries of these 
foreign factories can alTeet to hold them m sornvigntv. I should 

rather apprehend that the sovereignly was rested ,» the British 
tot ermuent winch, by eoncpiest ami by treaties, lias succeeded to 
the former Mussulman dominion, lint if they still alfect an e\- 

teffrv'n ,hc ,w,,sh »™ w * think it 

worth while to contest, they would, piobably, hate no dillicultv in 
making arrangements with it for the mutual surrender of their eri- 
, 1111,13 : 'j 111 w,1:l( ean he ohtained against fraudulent debtors 

escaping from €>ne jurisdiction into anothei, miles s theic me indc- 
Jjcndenf courts in each, well appointed and provided for, and |jj| a j 
./ P e , rsons wll ° ll;l ve no interest in .screening those defaulters from 
leir ,n J urc d creditor w > The-o factories arc, in truth, no longer of 
any real use to F ranee, Denmark, or Holland. There is no one 
subject of theirs, having common horn sty and di .< eminent, who 
would not prefer carrying on his trade in ( aleutla (.is many of them 
o) under the protection of the Hrdi-h (hn eminent notliing poli- 
tical remains of any of these settlements but the nuisance of them, 

» considered as independent jmhdietioie, to the inhabitants of the 
-British territories. They anesl the course of jitstiu-, and afford a 
shelter to knavery. 


If the several foreign powers do not agree to maintain an efficient 
and well-appointed judicial establish ment, each in its own settlement, 
tt should be proposed to them to withdiaw their judaiul cilablish- 
utents altogether, and recognize the Hi itisli courts; stipulating, if 
they please, that those courts Humid, in matins hctvvun their own 
•European subjects only, judge according to their own laws, or, 
unless the contrary should be stipulated for between the parties in 
Writing, should judge according to the law of the defendant’s country, 
of which evidence may be gi\eii as in other similar cases. 

Oriental Herald, Fol. 15 . 2 (1 
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To Poesy. 

4 The harp, whose angel tones beguiled 
My soul to transport when a child \ 

The harp that, with unfailing truth, 

Has been the solace of my youth » 

And lent its seraph voice to bless 
Those days of dream, of loneliness, 

When, in the silence of the wood, 

When ’neath the mountain’s hermit tree, 

Or the cragg’d heath’s wide solitude, 

That harp was all the world to me Iluwitt . 

Spirit of elder time 1 immortal song ! 

The high and the inspired have told thy worth ; 

Thou shedd’st around us, like the night’s blight throng 
A ray of softness, gracefulness, and mirth . 

Thou art, and hast been from thine earliest birth, 

A charm with man’s allections intertwined, — 

A beauty and a glory upon earth, — 

A power and a creation ot the mind, 

Which is itself divine, mysterious, undefined! 

With the young minstrel, in his vision'd moods, 

Thou ai t a ‘ visible presence ;’ thy decree 
Throngs with majestic forms Ins solitudes ; 

Ilis feelings, thoughts, receive their life from thee. 

Spirit of Song 1 the melamholy sea 
Gives up its ancient sends to thy hand , 

Thou speak’st the language of eternity ; 

Histories of long-lost yeais at thy command 
Sound on the thousand tongues and echoes of the land. 

Thou sing’st the sweetness of the morn’s first hour, 
When to the founts her loveliest tints an* given 5 
Thou sing’st of love — in court, in hall, or bower; 

Ot those who with hard fate have nobly striven ; 

Thou sing’st of war — of helms and corslets riven — 

Of the dread grandeur of the battle-field, 

Where flees the foe, by horse and horseman dii\en — 
Flash the sharp brands the victors madly wield, 

Red in the blood of all that strive or basely yield. 

Spirit of Verse! in deepest reverence 
I bow before thine ever-glorious shrine ! 

Thee I have loved with passion most intense ; 

And though I feel thy meeds can ne’er be mine, 

Yet may I pour one low and gentle line — 

A breath of song . — 1 know it to lie vain, 

This cherished wish, a living wreath to twine ; 

’T is not for me such honour to attain ; — 

Some few may list, perhaps, and not condemn my strain, 


SWAU»* 
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Classical Excursion from Rome to Arpino, the Birth- 
place ok Cicero. 

No. 111. 


The banditti in the fastnesses abo\e Sora, deterred us from 
visiting this interesting sheet of water, now called il lago di Celano. 
We ielt no small regret at this disappointment; for Alba, wlmh 
retains its ancient name, and where Domitian instituted literary 
combats, presents considerable remains of Us polvgonal ('\clopiaii 
walls j besides ruins of a theatre, amphitheatre, and temple, now 
converted into a church. Alba, too, is of note, as hav mg been the 
fortress where the Roman senate eontiued their illustrious prisoners ; 
among others, Sjphax, Perseus king of Macedon, and his son, 
Alexander. A ruined Doric temple is also seen on the site of 
Angitia.* 

But the Eibrenus rolling its crystal Hood in the vale below, pre- 
sently banished all thoughts on the Fucino lake, and the extravagant 
projects of Claudius. Many streams eelebiated in stoiy and song 
disappoint the traveller : 

‘ Dumb are their fountains, and their channels diy ’ 
hut in the course of long travels, 1 never met with so abundant and 
lucid a current as the Fibrcuus, the length of the stream considered, 
which doe-, not exceed lour miles and a half. It Hows with great 
rapidity, and about thirty or thntv-live feet in width near the 
Ciceronian isles, is generally lilteen, and even tvvcntv in depth, 

‘ Larges et eximdans,’ like the genius ot him who had so olten 
trodden its banks. 


‘ Equidem <pii nunc priminn line yenerim, satiari non queo j 
magnilicasque villas, et pav imenta marmorea, et hupieata tecta eon- 
temno. Ductus vero uquarum quos istj Nilos et hmipos voeaiit, 
quis non, cum luce videat, iiriserit ; ’ | 1 lie water, even m tin* in- 

terest heats, retains an it y coldness, which it t omiminu ates to the 
Garigliano j a property noticed by Quintus, in tin* dialogue ‘ De 
Legibus. Lirim multo gelidioiem faeit ; nee eiinn iillinn lioe in- 
gidius tlumen attigi, cum ad multa aeeesserim, ut vi\ pede tentare 
id possim.’ Though the thermometer was above ho ; in the shade, 
the hand plunged for more than a few seconds into the Fibremm 

caused a complete numbness ; and the breeze, waited by its rapi 
current, inhaled with force, occasioned that sensation wlmh we call 
in England setting the teeth on edge. J his dassi< sin .iin, t u, 
noise of whose waters is heard in the senates and tribunals of the 


* Tacit. Ann, xii. Sucton. in Claud. SaiuWmo Not. ad Tacit, 
and Liv. xxx. 12. xlv. 36. 
t De Legg. ii. sub iuit. 
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Excursion from Rome to Arpino. 


civilized world, now goes by the name of il flume della Posta. It 
forms two islands, which will presently be noticed more circum- 
stantially. On the Isola di Carnclla, or upper islet, there is a pic- 
turesque overshot mill belonging io the king, and close by is a very 
ancient tower, nearly overgrown with ivy, and known in the country 
by the name of la Torre di Cicerone. It stands insulated, neither 
could I discover traces of any contiguous building. Continuing 
our walk by the margin of the Fibrenus, among vines and pollard 
poplars, for about another mile, we arrived at the abandoned convent 
of San Domenico, built on the site, and with the fragments, of the 
Arpinc villa of Cicero. It occupies three sides of a square, one of 
which is the church, which has also a large subterraneous chapel, 

. supported by shafts of one stone. Indicia of the corrupt Homan 
style, called in England Saxon, are observable throughout the 
building, which was erected a. i>. 1030. Fragments of marble 
pavements, and opus reticulatum, columns, bases, capitals, friezes, 
detruncated consular statues, and busts, lie scattered in the court- 
yard, or are immured in the walls of the monastery. The most 
interesting I found in the wall of the chapel facing the court ; and 
they shew that the Doric order chiefly prevailed in the Arpine villa. 
Two of the fragments are probably of a composite frieze ; and one 
seems to picture the Marian eagle. Nothing but the memory of 
Tullius could have made me stand more than an hour to sketch 
these fragments in a scorching sun reverberated from the gleaming 
walls ; and I hailed the moment of entering the Ainalthea, and ex- 
claiming, with the brother of the orator, 1 Ned in insulam venium 
ost 5 * I can truly add, f Hac vero nihil amoenius ! ' And here we 
felt the force of what Tullius sa\ •>, speaking of the relief afforded 
by the recollection of past pleasures to actual pain : ‘ Ufti quis 
aestuans, cum vim ealoris non facile patiatur, recordari velit, se iili- 
quando in Arpinati nostro, gelidis fluminibus circumfusum fuis.se.’ * 
With us it was the reverse, the present pleasure banishing the past 
and painful effects of the solar heat. 

There appears, however, to be some doubt which of the two 
islands formed by the Fibrenus is the real Amalthea ; for it is 
certain that there is an ambiguity in the words of Quintus Cicero, 
in the above-mentioned dialogue, who says: ‘ Ut enim hoc quasi 
rostro finditur Fibrenus, et divisus icqualiter in duas partes latera 
hscc alluit, rapideque dilapsus, citb in uiium confluit, et tantum 
complcctitur quod satis sit modiea; pahestra 1 , loci ; quo elfecto, 
tanquam id habuerit operis, ae muneris, ut hanc nobis effleerct 
seflem ad disputandum, statim pnecipitat in Lirim, et qaasi in 
familiam patrieiam venevit, amittit nomen obseiirhis.’ The words 
4 citb in unimi confluit,’ certainly appear, at first sight, more appli- 
cable to the Isola di Carnella, or upper isle. On the other hand, 


Tusc. Qiuest. v. 26*. 
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' statiiu praecipitat in Liriin ’ is bettor understood in reference to 
the lower island, describing exactly the two beautiful calm acts di.s- 
charged by either branch of the Fibrenus at their junction with the 
Liris.'* It appears to me that Cicero would not have used the word 
< statiin,’ had he alluded to the Isola di ( amelia. We surely can 
refer the words ‘ in unum conduit’ to the Iuris, without offering a 
violent strain to the sense. The lower isle will then be rather the 
Amalthea of Cicero, which is not above lift) \aids fmm the Domi- 
nican convent. It was so called from a \ ilia which Atticu s possessed 
in Epirus. f Velim ad me scribas,’ says the oiator to his invaluable 
friend, * cujusmodi sit A/azXSmv tiunn, <juo ornatu, (pi:\ 
ct quae pocmata, (piasque historias dc babes, ad me 

mittas. Lubet mihi faccre in \rpin;it i Amalthea mea to 

e\pectat,et indiget tui .... Do Amalthea, ipiod admones, faciam.f 
The Arpine villa was repaired and embellished In the orator's father, 
as we are informed in the ‘ l)e Lcgilma , .subsequently if fell into 
the hards of Silius Italieus, as we may collect from an epigram of 
Martial : 


‘ Silius luce magni eelehrat monumenta Mironi>, 
Jugera faeuiuli qui Cieeronis hahet 
Ilncredem, domiiiumque siii liimulupie, l.uLque, 
Non alium mallei nee Alaro nee Cicero. 

Jam prope desertos eineres, et sanela .M. minis 
Nomina qui eoleret, pauper et nuns er.it 
Silius Arpino tandem sue< unit ayello ; 

Silius et \atem, non minor ipse, eolit ’ 


Wc <^an trace nothing further respiting it till the tenth century, 
when it became the property of the Counts ot >r.i , one ot whom, 
animated with a religious zeal, made it over to Saint Dominic, who 
with his followers there paved an easier high road to virtue than its 
former occupant, and who 

‘ To he Mire of Paradise, 

Dying put on the weeds ot Dominie, . 

Or in' Franciscan, thought, to pass disguis’d.’ 

Not but that many of them were far nearer tlwpul ,lut 
multitude of mean spirits who too otien infect tin 1 1.uro|n an ( nl, rN 
and who, without any merit ot their own, prohibit ;d n<< < ss «> " 
temple, except to such as may obtain their spot ial lieeiw to (» ' r* 

The Arpine retreat is frequently mentioned in tin* fC ri,lt oratoi s 
correspondence, with Atticiis espcnully. H e s< > ^ 11 111 Kr J 

ance, and the abode of his ancestors: ‘ Mein pakrmiw, .ivi sq 

* Wilson, in his classical landscape of ^.j ( 0,0 ,11 
ill represented one of the cataracts ol the ii ,r ‘ 11 
ever at Arpino I know not. , c 

t Ad Alt. i. ep. 6. ii. cpp. I. 7. .There would not hare been room for 
the improvements here alluded to in the upper isle. 
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fundus Arpinas.’ Here he retired, during the summer heats, to 
enjoy the cool air wafted by the Fihrenus. ‘ Ego ex ealoribus, 
(non enim meminimus majores), in Arpinate, summa cum amoeni- 
tate fluminis me referi.* Here, too, he betook himself, to avoid 
the intrusion of irksome and petulant visitors, or, as we should say 
in homely dialect, bores and dandies : ‘ Quo me vertam > statim 

mehercule Ar])inum irem Qubs ego homines elfugi, cum in 

hos incidi ! Ego verb 

‘ In montes patrios, et in incunabula nostra 

Pergam 

' Denique si solus, non potuero cum rustieis potibs, quhm cum his 
perurbanis ?’ About to join Pompoms in Greece, it was to Arpi- 
num that he advise^ his wife Terentia to retire, if she should find 
living too expensive at Rome : * fuudo Arpinati benb poteris uti, si 
annona carior fuerit.f Here he found a secure retreat, when it 
would have been fatal to him, perhaps, to have remained in the 
capital : * Romamne venio, an hie maneo, an Arpinum, ct^zk ejxv 
habct hie locus, fugio Here, too, during a continuance of violent 
rains, frequent in the Appenines, he composed his philosophical 
treatise, dedicated to Yarro : ‘ Nos ciim Huinina, et solitudines 
sequeremur, quo facilibs sustentare nos possemus, pedem e \ illA. 
adhiic egressi non sumus ; ita magnos et as-dduos imbres habeba- 
mus 11 lam Academicam nuvrzhv totam Yarroni traduximus.’l 
Ilis activity at the bar and in the senate, did not hinder him from 
superintending his farms, and settling his rents at Arpinum : ‘ JNlihi 
Arpinum cundum est ; nam opus est constitui a nobis ilia prtcdiola, 
et constitucre mereedulas ]mediorum.’ Here, too, he laved to 
regale Atticus with plain country fare • ‘ Te in Arpinati videbimus, 
et hospitio agresti aecipiemus.’ In the heat of the contest between 
Csesar and Pompeius, when property, and even existence, were at 
stake, the favourite Alpine retreat was often uppermost in his 
thoughts • ‘ Ego Arpini esse volo pridie Kal, deinde circum villulas 

nostras errare, quas visurum me posteil desperavi si Caesar 

Appifi veniret, ego Arpinum cogitabam nos autem in For- 

miano morabamur, qub citibs audiremus ; deinde Arpinum voleba- 

mus Arpinumne milii cundum sit, an quo alio V § 

Notwithstanding his attachment to the beauty and retirement of 
the spot, he was not sorry, occasionally, to exchange it for Tuscu- 
lanum : Narro tibi luee loca \ enusta sunt, abdita certe, et si quid 
scribere velis, ab arbitris libera. Sed nescio (juomodo out os tpiXo?. 
Itaque me referunt pedes in Tusculanimu Et tamen luee pwmy- 
Qatyiz ripulie videtur habitura cclerem satietatem. Equidem etiaiu 
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pluvi® metuo. liana; eniin pnrogiuou'w' * . When Antonins was 
spreading terror and desolation throughout the repuhlie, his friend 
Atticus thought that he could be no where safer than at \ipinum ; 
couching his advice to retire thither in enigmatical langiuge, bor- 
rowed from Homer : ‘ ( 'inn \enissem dilm ulb ad pontem Tireimm, 
( ]ui est Minturnis, in quo ttcxus est ad iter \rnmas, oh\ lam nulu lit 
tabellarius, qui me otlendit zs\or< fixx mvr*. Ego mquam, 

cedo, si quid ad Altieo ecce tibi altera, <|uA hortaris nzj 

o)v;/xo£vra Mt/xavTa vri'Tov stu r, Appiain . r 

It was in the Amalthea that lie intended to erect a temple to lr.s 
beloved Tullia j but changing repeated!) his intention, some have 
thought that he built it on the via Vppia, near the Mb.in lulls ; 
while Bayle and Middleton seem to think, that lie abandoned the 
project altogether. ‘Ego quantum his temporibus tarn emd.t.s 
iicri noterit, pnesertim illam eonseerabo omni gvnere nionnme.ito- 
rum, ab omnium ingeniis seriptorum, et (ira'corum et Latmorum . . 
Eanum fieri volo, nee hoe mihi siuulela eiuere potent . . . St l )U ‘ 111 
Minilitudinem cffugere, non tarn propter pirnum leg.s siudeo, ipiain 

ut maxinib assequar amSfamv lnsul:l ^l ,!1,:i ^ 111 )l ‘ n ' l H ts 

germanam ^oWiv; sed u-reor ne m.norem n^v habeie v, 
deatur. Ektot ri/u/x est.j In hue, lie Mas hi att.u \u o * 
Aq, me villa, that ho styled the \..utllh.-a. and the "Ppet g ' ; ' 

lllEed Isles : ‘ Ne viva,,,, mi """ ™ “/ ^ 

num, ubi ceteroqui sum hbentei, std M 
sunt, ut sine te sim totos dies ' ^ 

And no wonder, for nothin* ean he mugmed line, j 
rounding landscape. The deep ./»"■* ^ "‘vp’ 
single cloud; Sora on a rock, a tin loot ’» * . ‘ ir( j^ the 

nines; both banks ot the (laughano im* i<< Prjilnis the 

‘ fragor aquannn/ alluded to hv . n,(Us the noise 

coolness, rapidity, and ultramai me nu f q ir i iins , the 

of its two cataracts; the rich turquoise Jnr ^ U) 

minor Apennines round Ar|imo, ;.J "no dl\ elsewhere to he e.pi.,1- 
their very summits, presented st < n , . 

ed, certainly not to be surpassed, even in Ha , • 

, ,1 < n,, r ,.,-ibus ’ (quid <‘inm eg l potius, 

I was engaged with the p , j | 1( . stem* ol it, as 

aut in quo melius lmnc emisumps ^ ^ A > lll;l |,l 1 ,-.i. It is a dm- 
every classical lyro knows, * mlucnt -kct<h. Often 

logue, which can only he consiceru 1 ‘ interesting 

was it abandoned for the .. nns.de, 1 ™ u .,.> MC111 .. 

occurrences of which the Amatuo m | j „f the island, 

Sometimes I pictured the great omtor at tin 


* Ad Att M <“!'• 


t Ad Att xvi. e|>. I- . 

t Ad Att. xii. epp. U, 

§ Ad Att. xn. ep. J. 
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writing to his brother in Britain : ‘ 0 jucundas mihi tuas de Bri- 
tannia literas ! Tc verb scribcndi egrcgiam habere video. 

Quos tu situs, quas naturas rerum et locorum, quos mores, quas 
gentes, quas pugna«, quem vero ipsuni imperatorem habes >’ y 
Now sketching the outlines of the ‘ Pro Scauro,’ and ‘ Pro 
Pluneio 1' and now turning to Brutus, with that majesty of 
expression which sat so naturally on himself, but wliicli would be 
ridiculous in others, ‘ Mi Brute, quid oeellos Italia' \ illulas meas 
dixerim Y One while returning from Rome, accompanied, perhaps, 
by Hortensius, whom a few hours before he had struck dumb with 
his * Actio prima in \ errem.’ Terentia, the amiable Tullia, with 
little Pilia and Attica, hastening from the Amalthea to greet his 
arrival j and now soothing the anxieties of his Attieus with — 

‘ 0 Tito, si quid ego adjure, curamve lcva^o, 

Qiue mine to eoquit, et \ersat sub peetorc lixa, 

Ecquid crit pretii ? 

Tiro, or Laurea Tullius, introducing ‘ tabellarii’ from the tribunals, 
among them one from Catullus, presenting — 

‘ Discrtissinie Uoniuli nopotuin, 

Quot Mint, quotquo fuerc, iMarce Tulli, 

Kt quot ]>ost aliis mint in annis ; 

Gralias tibi inaximas Catullus 
Agif , perilous oinnium pocta, 

Tunto pcs, Minus omnium pocta, 

Quanto tu optimus omnium patronus.’ 

And here as I sat me under the poplars which shade the Fibrenu-, 
on the very spot where Tullius had often meditated his sublimcst 
harangues,]: 1 could not help drawing conclusions in favour of 
exalted eloquence above every other effort of the human mind. 
The philosopher, indeed, may attain immortality by ruminating in 
his closet ; the poet, by consulting at leisure his force, and by 
taking advantage of happy moments, may surprise us by extra- 
ordinary llights of imagination, and his insight into the human 
heart 3 so, in an inferior degree, may the painter and sculptor, with 
the additional merit of mechanical dexterity. But the great orator, 
like Tullius, must not only be endued with a deep knowledge of 
human nature, and the secret springs of the heart, but unite .all 
those line and strong feelings on which the ‘ atllatus poeticus ’ 
depends, to the valour of the warrior. And we need only refer to 
the annals of nations, to see how very lew have been able to com- 


* Ad Quint. Frat. ii. ep. 15. 

f These orations were composed at Arpinum, as we find from a letter 
ad Quint. Frat. iii. cp, 1 . Fragments of the ‘ Pro Scauro ’ have been 
lately discovered by A. JVIaio, at Milan. 

X ‘ In iiutnlft qiue in Fibreno sermoni demus operam sedentes ; nam eo 
loco libentissime soleo uti, sivc quid wecuui ipse cogito, sive ant scribo, 
aut lego. — De Legsf. ii, 2. 
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bine these qualifications. It is incontestible, that many individuals 
in modern times have taken incredible pains with their minds , but 
we search in vain, in the productions of those reputed the most 
successful, the supported argumentative powers of Demosthenes, or 
the grandeur, variety, and rotundity of the Ciceronian periods. To 
what are we to attribute the failure ? To our love of daintier food, 
and more luxurious habits, than the great men of antiquity ; To 
our physical and mental inferiority ? Or to the crippling that the 
mind suffers, from its more multiplied ramifications 5 It is not 
easy to determine. I ended the above refections with the convic- 
tion, that a great and honest lawyer in of inestimable value, and 
forms the brightest ornament of every civilized state. 

Leaving the Amalthea, so pregnant with interesting recollections, 
wc crossed the ferry of the (iarigliano, opposite the Dominican 
convent, and after passing through vines ripening fast, and bonding 
with purple clusters, presently reached the rums of a bridge, called 
in the country, time immemorial, il ponte di Cicerone. The people 
believe that it was built by the orator, I suspect rather hv his father j 
for we read in the second hook, ‘ I)c Lcgibus,’ ‘ \ ide» villain 
latiiis (odificatam patris nostri studio, qui cimi cssol infirm:! valctu- 
dinc, hie ferh ictatem egit in lilteris; sed hoc ipso in loco cum avus 
vivcrct, ct antitpio more parva esset villa, ut ilia Curiana in Sahiuis, 
me scito esse natum.’ The bridge is evidently a Homan work, 
almost concealed by brambles and aquatic herbs, and of remote 
antiquity; it is peculiar in being tliiovvn obliquely over the river, 
forming on either bank a very acute and obtuse angle. It consisted 
of three arches, one of which alone remains. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth hooks ' I)c Lcgibus, ’ arc wanting j 
but Macrobius has preserved a fragment of the fifth, which intro- 
duces Atticus thus speaking : ‘ Visiie, quomam sol paulliun a me- 
ndie jam deflexus videtur, ncque nondum satis alibis arhoiihus 
opacatur, descendamus ad Lirim, eaipie qu:e restaut,in i Ills alnorimi 
umbraculis prosequamur ?' * 

The Liris, shaded still by poplars, and wide spreading oaks, is 
now called II (iarigliano; it rises near the Fucmc lake, from a 
mountain called the rock of Cappadocia. Pacing by N>ra, it re- 
ceives the Fibrenus ; lower down, the Talcno , and ncai the undent 
Fregellai, the Melphes. Pursuing its course through a wvdf culti- 
'ated country, it waters the tcrritoiy of Sessa, (>etia, renowned lor 
its grape), washes the ruins of Mmturna*, celebrated for the cata- 
strophe of Marius, and of which a considerable aquediu t ‘'till crosses 
the road that leads from (iaeta to ( apua. After desolating the 
neighbouring country with marsh miasma during the autumnal 
heats, it disembogues in silence into the yrrhene, sea. According 
to Strabo, it was more anciently called Clamus. 1 he water is of a 


Macrob. Saturnal. u. 
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bright turquoise colour, owing to its sulphureous quality, alluded to 
by lMinius, and Silius Italicus. The epithet ‘ taciturnus,’ applied to 
this stream by Horace,* can only be understood of the latter part 
of its course. No rivers in Italy are so noisy as the Liris about 
Arpino. For the space of a mile and a half, after receiving the 
Fibrenus, it forms no less than six pleasing falls, which vary in 
height from about three to twenty feet. Close to the vilhige of 
Isola, the stream divides ; to the left, it forms a perpendicular lull 
of eighty feet 5 while, to the right, the main body of the river L 
precipitated down a very broken inclined plane, of no less than live 
hundred feet ■, presenting a magnificent union of cataract and cas- 
cade, in my opinion more striking than the Kheinfall at Seh, ill - 
hausen. The fall of the Velino, at Terni, can alone be compared 
with it 3 and no doubt it would be as often visited, were it not in 
the heart of the Appennines. 

Following the course of Atticus, by the po|dars which shade the 
Garigliano, wc took the lesser falls in succession, one of which 
glides without foam, in the manner that ltuysdacl paints his cas- 
cades ) a second forms a complete horse-shoe fall ; and another 
shoots, in a very oblique direction, across the river. We reached 
the verge of the great cataract : ‘ Ces eaux qui tombent, sc rcle- 
vent, jaillissent, so detournent, s’amoncMent, Teehappent, so prcci- 
pitent, s’abyment,’ as some French traveller happily pourtravsa 
cataract. No fall in Switzerland, or Italy, is so easily approachable 
as this j and nothing hinders you from commanding it in its whole 
extent. Wc saw it by the full blaze of the mid-day sun ; and the 
splendour of the foam affected our eyes with sensible pain. The 
depth of the Liris above the tails, varies from about twenty to 
twenty-five feet. The sky had been hitherto serene, and the sun 
very powerful ; but some light clouds hovering above Nora dis- 
charged, about noon, a few heat-drops, while thunder muttered 
from the Appennines : 

‘ Partilms intonuit cadi pater ipse sinistris, 

C.esaris et durum firmavit Jupiter omen ; f 
or to speak in plain prose, the thunder rather reminded us of Diees- 
aris and his banditti, than the evils of wet clothes ; and after visit- 
ing a second time the great falls of the Liris, we bade a final fare- 
well to the Amalthea, and ‘ conspicme felicitatis Arpinum not 
without being convinced, that very few things in Italy can impress 
the traveller with such pleasing recollections as the remembrance of 
Tullius at the place of his birth. 

About a mile from the Arpine villa there is a paper manufactory, 


* * Rura qum Liris quieta 

IVIordet aqua taciturnus amnis/ 

In describing the country about Cicero’s villa, we should read : 

< Rura quee Liris sonora 

IVIordet aqua violent us amnia.’ 
f Cicero. Fragment. Marii. 
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here we found, to our surprise, a native of Berkshire, who acted 
as the supcrintcndant. He presented ns with a roll of his ‘ Arpin.v 
chartie/ n°t inscribed, indeed, with the ‘ Pro Archill,’ or the ‘ Pro 
Regibus Alexandrino, et Deiotaro,’ but blank as Arpino itself would 
prove, without the remembrance of its genius. The picture that 
he o-iive of the state of the country was deplorable , for scarcely a 
tUvhad elapsed, the preceding year, without a robbery, which was 
generally accompanied by assassination. The attacks were most 
frequent between I sola and Sora. 'l'his is explained by considering 
the situation of Arpino and its environs, winch, being on the con- 
fines of the two states, makes its neighbourhood a < onveiuenl asylum 
for ruffians, who, as they may be pursued in one or other territory, 
abscond in the skirts of either. 

• These circumstances suggested a ‘ Divinuflo’ on the most advis- 
able way ot returning to Koine, and escaping the tusks o< that 
Torres of the Appcnnines, Dicesaris. Sometimes we thought ot 
passing by the Keatinc Temple/ Portlier delay was dangerous , 
and it. was high time to withdraw, ‘ l)e Pmihus \rpmalium , the 
‘ Topica ’ of which were so doubtful and undea.ed, tor smee 
Dicesaris, like his great prototype, sat the ‘ De l.cgibiis at de- 
fiance, and consequently the ‘ l)c Olliciis,' an attack in the woods 
was by no means a ‘ Farndoxon.’ The fatigue and heat, too made 
it necessary to take measures ‘ l)e icgritudme lcnieiula ; winch d 
postponed, might have terminated in the ‘ De morte nmtemnenda. 

The sum total of these considerations accelerated our departure , 
and wc resolved on striking across the country by a by -io-n t nuiig i 
the woods to Frusinone. a town distant twin Arp.no about twenty 
miles. 

Tliis, also, is a most ancient my of the VnUci, ' Tcnicor nil 
rcbelltindum <[ul\m ad bclliindtnn t;ciis, as ' u y • 1 ■ ' ’ 1 ’ , • 

bit ins. The obstinacy «i.h which tin V resisted Koine, an I ... 
it.-li.ity in fomenting .lie revolt of the 1 U-rniei cos, tlieii, « , r . s 
we learn from the same author . ‘ liusmates t. r u par . 
hati, quod Ilernicos ab iis solieitatos tomperlum , « 

jurationis virgis c;csi, seeuri percuss. \ w.is o»g (o ;l 

obtained the good will of the capital ; lor t a \ n> ^ nmileges of 
prefecture, while the more favoured cities enjoyu I j 

a numieipium. We passed two or three m—n U <u^ 
travellers had forfeited their lues t<> 1 1 > p t j 

left, on a lofty steep, Banco, supposed to he 
Bovillan or Literian villa of Quintus ( iuro. 

* ‘ Ileatini me ad snaTcmpo ^ Intcramiiat<’»-’ l ' ,tC 

the inhabitants to plead their cause ag.uns . • t j gjtcrian 

* His brother tells us, that some of tm ‘ cst fremitus <h 

'ilia offended the Ar, , mates ■ ‘ Arpmat.um increa.i...,, 

Laterio.’ Ad Att. iv. ep. 7- 
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zati’ were the words with which some passengers greeted us, as 
mounted the hill on which Frusinone stands : 

‘ Duris <pu\ rupibus lueret 

Bellator Friibino/ Sit. Ital. 

The town commands an extensive plain, surrounded on all sides bv 
bold promontories of Appennines. 

The same listlcssness, the same filth, the same indifference in 
realising the few joys that life affords, is as conspicuous at Fnw. 
none, as at Vcroli and Alatri. South of the town there is a terrace 
laid out in walks, and adorned with a few ancient statues, of indif- 
ferent workmanship. There are also inscriptions, commemorating 
the votive offerings of some legionary officers. None are worth 
recording. But in a private house the following, containing poetry 
not destitute of pathos* may deserve attention : 

n. m. s. 

X. CLODIft. X. F. AN. SABINIANO. 

FILIO. 1MISSIMO. X. CLODIUH. SABIN US. 

ET. FLAVIA. IIESPEHIS. I'AREXTES. 

Online susceptus primo, vothque narentuni, 

Cum jam bis sen. is explesset fioridas annos, 

Quinque etiam menses, numero superante dierum, 

Viveret innocuus, hlandfl pietate colendus, 

Oeeidit — lieu nimiiim celeres in funere Parcrc 
Vitali trepidos nato privare parentes 
Audetis, nnestosque i>ravi cireuindare luetu ! 

The landscape which this terrace commands is equal, perhaps, to 
that in the environs of Arpino. No wonder that the great satirist, 
when he exhorts his countrymen to quit the stench and corruption 
of the Suburra, exclaims : 

‘ Si poles axelli Circensilms, optima Sora?, 

Aut, Fabrateriie donnis, aut Frusinone paratur, 

Quanti nune tenehras unum conducis in annum.’ 

Cicero had a farm in the environs, as wc discover from two pas- 
sages in the ‘ Letters to Attieus ‘ Accepi ab Isidore literas. efc 
posteh datas binns ; ex proximis cognovi prmdia non venisse; 

videbis igitur ut sustentetur partim de Frusinati I)c fundo 

Frusinati redimendo jampridem intellexisti voluntatem meam.’ I 
We may conclude that the ancient city was populous ; for an old 
chronicle, which records the donation of lands to the monastery ot 
Casainari, describes them as being c penes amphithcatrum FriH- 
nonis.’ j Frusinone has given two pontiffs to the chair of > K t. 
Peter - } it is also the birth-place of my friend Ludovico Angeloni , 
whose * Life of Guido d’Arezzo,’ the inventor of musical notes, 
declares him an accomplished scholar, his ‘ ltagionamcnti d’ltalia, 
a patriot, luminous, and firm. 


f Ad Att. xi. epp. 4. Id. 

I De Matteis Storia di Frusinone. 
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The dark scowls of several indi\ i duals, wrapped in their brown 
capotes, who had the appearance of being scouts in the service of 
Dicesaris, made us prefer the pestilential Circus and Suburra, even 
the ‘ Cloaca maxima’ itself, to the purer air of Krusinone, in spite 
of Juvenal 5 aud taking advantage of a line moonlight, we followed 
the course of Hannibal, in a coach and four, to the capital, distant 
jifty-six miles. Titus Livius tells us that the Carthaginian general 
treated this tract of country with seveiilv, because the inhabitants 
had cut away the bridges : ‘Hannibal infest ihs perpopulato agro 
rregellano, propter incisos pontes, per Frusinatem, herein matem, 
ct Anagninum agrum, in Labieaimm venit.’ J At break of day we 
were under Anagni, the ancient Anagnia, built on an eminence. 
Here there arc some remains of a theatre. The inhabitants of this 
town came down from their steeps to salute Marcus Antonins, as 
we learn from the second ‘ Philippic,’ and were severclv handled, in 
consequence, by the orator • ‘ Smite* Aqumates , soil tamcn m vift 
hnbitabant. Quid AnagninP qui com essent dev ii. desccnderant, 
ut istum, tanquam si esset consul, sdutarent. lucrcdibile dictu ; 
tjinien inter omnes constabat neniineiii esse rcsalutatmn , pnescrtmi 
cum duos Anagninos babcrct scciiiu, Mustclam et Laroncm, quorum 
alter gladiorum est princcps, alter potidorum. Anagni was aCo 
the scene of a singular occurrence m the middle ages. a. i>. IT)?, 
bonifacc VIII., being at war with the Colomias, excommunicated 
that family, together with Philip-le-bel, their ally, who convoked a 
council at Paris, at which one Noguarel proposed to sci/e the 
person of the pontiff. lie was charged with the execution ol the 
project, and soon appeared under the walls of Aiumni with an armed 
force. Noguaret, aided by the Colomias, sm prised the town ; and 
Sciara Colonna, having taken the Pope prisoner, gave him a slap 
on the face, which so affected the pont ill, that lie died a prey to 
irritation and vexation. 


We had also Segni, the ancient Segnia, on an eminence to the 
left. It is mentioned in the Captives ot Plautus. Here l' ir T n * 
nius Superhus erected a fortress to keep tin* \olsciaii" in i in , 
here, too, according to Sicklcr,aic the remains of an ancient temple 
dedicated to Jupiter Asturius, and some ol those gigantu wa ", 
culled by some, Pelasgic, by others Cyclopian, hut proha )ly rai-n 
by the Italian Aborigenes. 

The cold of the autumnal nights in the defile-* ol the Appinnim s, 
(ontrasted with the heat of the day, i" very tr)ing to tiavc cis, 
but scarcely had the sun risen an hour, than we legrcttcd me P' 1 
freshness of the night; and on reaching \ almontone to m.a as, 
the air was filled with a stirring buzz ot the insc< t n)< » 1 )U 
motion by the increasing heat; the varieties were nuincrou^ am 
brilliant. The coffee-house .n the J'ia/./A tiltl.ur than many out; 
houses in England for lumber or poultry, turmshe us \vi i a 


Liv, xxvi, c. G. 
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rage like the scourings of the coffee-pot in France, which was tem- 
pered only by rancid goat’s milk •, the people being so stupid and 
idle, as not to take advantage of their cows feeding on as fragrant 
pasture as any in the world among the vallies of the Appcnnines. 

Three miles further we reached Lugnano, the ancient Longianum, 
and the scene of a sanguinary battle won by the Consul Lucretius 
over the united forces of the /Equi and Volsci, in which, according 
to Livius, upwards of thirteen thousand of the latter were cut to 
pieces. 

We had now cleared the defiles of the Appennincs, and, as we 
flattered ourselves, the clutches of Dicesaris j and consequently en- 
joyed with fuller hearts the breezes which fanned Traencste on our 
right, 

‘ Quodeunquc et gelido prouiinet Algido,’ 
on our left. The woods which surround the temple of the Algi- 
densian Diana, the substructions of which are still visible, are nuuh 
infested with banditti. The lines of Statius, then, are not imip)>li- 
cable to these marauders : 

‘ Hos Proenestc sacrum, nonius hos glaciale Diana}, 

Algidus aut horrens, nut Tuscula protegit umbra.’ 

As wc stopped to bait the horses under Algidum, I could not 
hclj) contrasting the actual appearance of the village, with whut it 
must have exhibited formerly. 'I he priestesses and virgins mount 
in procession to venerate that modification of power developed In 
the Deity in the woods and mountains, to which were added the 
beautiful attributes of chastity, and all the paraphernalia of the 
chase, one of the healthiest and most pleasing recreations of man, 
the gates of the temple of the Algidcnsian goddess flung open, and 
displaying a Grecian statue, not to be adored itself, as some canting 
and self- interested hypocrites would induce us to believe, but nnTcIv 
exposed as a visible type of the above attributes 5 which, In » 
greater extension, were afterwards identified with the silver orb <> 
night, not to he contemplated without inspiring ideas of pnntv , 
and thus gradually lost in the unknown first Cause. Ihc chorus**'' 
of healthy and whitc-elad virgins making the woods resound with 
the hymn, 

‘ Dianam teiicne dieite virgines,’ 

Or 

( Montium eustos, neinoruinque Virgo, 

Quas laborantes utero pucllas 
Ter voeata audis, adimisque leto, 

Diva triform is !’ 

The actual appearance of the village consisted in three or f (,u ^ 
priests yelling, rather than clmunting, service, before a Mailoni 
crowned with a bit of tin, and attired as if by the vulgarest ‘ law 
daja’ of Trastevere j some ten or dozen paupers lousing tiiemseu* 
on the steps of a plastered church, a happy production of one o 
Borrominis of the country, and exhaling an odour compounded 
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putrefaction of carcases, and adulterated frankincense ; the building 
itself dedicated to some ‘ Vatieani montis imago or, to speak 
synonimously, some saint, whose hooded efligy, or ' os saermn,' it 
was meritorious to kiss. I considered, and compared. 

Nothing was wanting to complete the picture, but a Calvinistic 
missionary, or sour Presbyterian, to menace the whole village with 
eternal tortures. 

‘ Ahi serva Italia, di doloro ostello. 

Nave senza nocehiero in tc'inpcst.i, 

Non donna di provineie, ina hotdello p * 

Palestrina, situated, like Tivoli, on a declivity, occupies the site 
of the ancient temple of Fortune at IVemMc. It was more mag- 
nificent than all the other fanes dedicated to that goddess, not 
excepting the celebrated one at Antiuni. Piusias, king of Kilhynia, 
came there to sacrifice in person ; and the philosopher ( anmades, 
on his return from Koine to (i recce, observed that he never wit- 
nesssed a Fortune more fortunate than the Priencslme. Numerous 
authors speak of the ‘ sortes Prienestina',’ as much consulted by 
the Lcsbiae and Lydia; of Rome, as the tiretna (ircen blacksmith 
by those of England. Pyrrhus pitched his camp under the walls, 
and Hannibal reconnoitred Koine from the heights. Like Tilmr, 
it was much frequented by the opulent Romans during the summer 
heats, and we did not forget, that Horace read over bis Homer at 
krameste.t Antium, Ostia, and Pramesie, oiler the richest mines 
of sculpture to antiquaiies out ot the capital. 

But the environs of Palestrina aie memorable, as having been 
the scene of that desperate battle between Mila and the younger 
Marius, consul; of which so mteiesting an an omit h.i- been trans- 
mitted to us by Appian. Political disturbaiu c-. in modern limes, 
however dreadful, cannot, be put in tompetilion with the honors of 
‘ Ny liana ilia tempora,’ as C leero emphatically styles them. One of 
the most striking incidents in the history of the latter period ot the 
republic, is the message which Nylla sent to the senate, complaining 
of the ill treatment which lie had cxpeiicm ed from the government, 
when all Rome turned pale at the perusal. I i»e > re t olle< ted that it 
was written by the man who lined the load from l crra< mato ( apua 
with gibbets. We cannot contemplate S\lla with the lc;N sitis- 
fartion ■ for he was unrelenting at a period when he lm^hthavo 
pardoned his enemies without much personal hazard. < none 
of the civil grandeur of Julius and Augustus to compensate or ns 
military ferocity. If, after having laid the corrupt icpiiblic at Inii 
feet, he had shewn clemency, corrected existing abuses diminished 
the military power, then retired, as he did, to private i < , i> w'j 1 * 1 
have left one of the most brilliant and singular names recorded in 
all history. ___ 


* Dante. 


f ‘ Trojani belli scrintorem, maxinic Mb. 

Duin tu dcclamas Roma. 1 , 1 nunestc re rgi. 

Ep. ad Lolliuni. 
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After all, we are apt to admire these same Romans too much. 
Their influence on the destinies of nations, and on their litera- 
ture, is, and always will be very considerable; but in our esti- 
mation of several of their conspicuous characters, wc do not take 
sufficient care to discriminate and sift their principle of action, 
which will generally be found to be flagrantly unjust. Any (ift\ 
years of the Venetian history are worth all the Roman annals in in- 
terest ; for the mind soon becomes surfeited with the acts of a na- 
, tion that adopted nothing but military aggression for its principle 
of action. It may be questioned whether Rome produced such inte- 
resting heroes as the Venetian Admiral Carlo Zeno ; Franceoo 
tSforza, Duke of Milan ; Louis IX. and Henry IV. of France, 
Alfonso the (ireat, and Gonsalvo of Spain ; or the Rlack Prince of 
England. 

Wc presently had the village of Colonna, on an eminence, to our 
left, the ancient Labieum. It was famous for its grapes, which 
Capitolinus tells us t’aracalla turned to good account : * Centum 
Persica campana, et melones Ostienscs decern, et uvam Labieanam 
pondo viginti,’ did the self-denying emperor devour at one break- 
fast. Here Julius Ckesar had a villa, where, about half a year be- 
fore his death, he made his will, as we learn from Suetonius : * IW 
tulante ergo L. Pisone, testamentum ejus aperitur, recitaturque in 
Antonii dome, quod Id. Scptembribus proximis, in Labieano siio 
facer; it.’ Two miles or a little more beyond, we passed the site of 
the villa of M. Porcius Cato; and the superincumbent bill retain*, 
the name of Monte Porzio. There arc also the Prati Porzii. The 
line lines of Lucan, in which he is described as letting his hair 
grow at the breaking out of the civil war, shot across my mind • 

* Ille nee horriliemn saneto dimovit ah ore 
(kesariem, duroque admisit guadia vullu, 

Ut priminn tolli feralia viderat arina, 

Intoiisos rigidam in lVonteni descendere canos 
Passus oral, nuestainque genis mcresccre burham.’ 

To our right was the extinct volcano, now' a lake three mile*, in 
circuit, near which stood the ancient Gabii, the discovery of which 
is due to Gavin Hamilton ; and the remains of a temple of Juno, a ,( 
theatre, and forum, together with numerous fragments which enrich * 
the Rorghese cabinet, have been the fruit of his researches. 

The Campagna was now fully developed to our view ; and three 
successive ranges of aqueducts which transported the Felice, Alex- 
andrine, and ^ irglnal waters to the capital, stretched their dark 
arcades in broken lines along the landscape, which harmonized with 
the fallen grandeur of the Niobe of nations. The walls of the city, 
in which it is easy to observe at least three distinct dates, presented 
soon their venerable curtains ; and after passing the church, wherein 
the ashes of Helena, the mother of Constantine repose, we reached 
the capital by the Via Labicana, after an interesting but perilous 
circuit of one hundred and eighty miles. 
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[Communicated by an Indian Correspondent lor the 1 Oriontul Herald ’] 

The impulses, principles, and feelings of men are so entirely re- 
gulated by their education and subsequent habits of life, that disser- 
tations on theeharacters ot particular individuals, or distinct portions 
of the Community, may be almost hazarded from a consideration 
merely of the moral causes on which have depended the effects we 
wish to delineate. 

For instance, if injudicious flattery be lavished on a child, and if 
in his infancy he be made to look down upon his equals with con- 
tempt and scorn, pride will inevitably he the ruling passion of his 
after years; if, on the contrary, the rod of tyranny break his infant 
spirits, he will for ever he incapable of great exertion; humility auuj 
obedience will be his characteristic feature", and he will bless the 
hand that permits him the enjoyment even of a com pa rati \ e degree 
of liberty. The character of a nation, or an isolated portion of it, 
acquires a certain bias on the same principle as well as that of the 
individual. Thus, we see the free-born Englishman jealous of the 
slightest encroachment on the liberty of his person — thus it is we 
behold the Turk reconciled to tyianny, not from the tirciinistnnccof 
any natural mental imbecility, but solely because he has suffered 
himself to be too long made the sport of tyrants and the Milling 
victim of oppression. Indeed the fact is indisputable, that'when the 
influence of despotism extends over a whole nation, it reduces it in 
the political scale and retards its progress towards civilization and 
improvement; further, when its operation is most severely felt by a 
particular class of the community (a conquered rare for instance) 
the contemplation of their comparative degradation toothers around 
them has such an effect on the feelings of the majority of this < lass, 
as makes them entertain a contemptible opinion of themselves. 
These are results that cannot in the very nature of things he ef- 
fectually prevented ; patriotism may exert her utmost energies — 
the vigour and independence of a few may furnish noble examples 
of de.^tion to the common cause — the lngh-mmded may even stem 
the <L the ’oppression, and sink for want of common sympathy, 
but s r > * w 'as tbe majority of the^c unhappy \ k tuns of weak and 
odious tyranny contentedly suffer themselves to he debarred from 
the natural rights of man — the exertions ol justice and philanthropy 
in their behalf will be powerless and ineffectual. It is consolatory 
to add, however, that the light of knowledge invariably overcomes 
these obstacles, and paves the way to the entertainment of that ge- 
neral disposition for political advancement which is the sure fore- 
runner of it. 

We have been led. into this train of reflections from a consider- 
ation of the present state of the Indo-ItrUons, a body of men who 
have hitherto laboured, and still labour, under a marked exclusion 

Oriental Herald , Vol. 15 . ^ ^ 
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from the privileges enjoyed by British-horn subjects resident in this 
country. Bred in the religion of their fathers, educated linger their 
direction, speaking the English language, apparelled iiv English 
dress, and living on terms of familiar intercourse with Englishmen, 
— this class has nevertheless been looked upon by the ruling powers 
as aboriginal natives of the country ! Its members arc not Conse- 
quently held amenable to the impartiality of British justice — they are 
scrupulously shut out of all places of trust, emolument, and inlluence 
under the state — they are scolfed at as a race undeserving of public 
confidence — and their feelings are daily lacerated by unequivocal de- 
monstrations on the part of the local (iovernment, of its resolution 
to continue them in the degraded position which they have hitherto 
occupied in Society. 

It may be wondered at, that these powerful inducements to dege- 
neracy have not reduced the Indo-Hritons to the level of the natives. 
It is a fact, however, that although an enlightened (iov eminent has 
doomed them to be subject to Hindoo and Mohammedan laws, and 
thus afforded them indirect encouragement to the legal commission 
of acts that to their feelings as Christians cannot but he highly re- 
volting and derogatory — although the same fountain of all local 
dignity and honor has, by its example, infected society with an un- 
deserved prejudice against this hod) of the community,' — its members 
have still unanimously spurned at the facilities and encouragements 
to retrogression in the political scale which have been held out to 
them; and although com i need of the insurmountable nature of 
the obstacles which have prevented their rising higher, still kept in 
view the injustice of their exclusion from all political importance, 
and depending on their own resources, persevered in the occ upa- 
tion of that middle station in society, above which the strong arm 
of power has not permitted them to soar — below which, their 
feelings alone, as Christians and as men, have not permitted them 
to sink. 

It would argue but little knowledge of human nature were we to 
suppose, that the accumulated load of legal and political disabilities, 
under which they have so long groaned, has not had some effect in 
reconciling the members of this class to the temporary e’ / jiceof 
their grievances. A large portion of them indeed/ ^ is 1 J with 
their lot, are undcsirous of, or indifferent to, political elevation • but 
there are, at the same lime, others who keenly feel the degradation 
of their countrymen, and would gladly hail any patriotic elFort to 
hi ing about a better state of things. The voice of lemonstrancc 
raised by them has hitherto been of no avail — the legislature of 
England, slumbering at its post, has disiegarded the justice of their 
appeals j but the bad success of their praiseworthy clien ts has not 
humbled the vigour of their minds ■ it has on the contrary acquired 
new elasticity from heartless opposition, and the general diffusion 
of the light of knowledge is now lesorted to by them as the only 
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remedy for a system of unjustifiable exclusion from the reasonable 
rights of Christians — a system that has been planned by tyranny and 
prejudice on the one part, and sulfcred to operate by ignorance on 
the other. 

The beneficial effects that cannot but result from the spread of 
knowledge, may perhaps at no very distant period develope them- 
selves in British India. The spirit of the age has recognised the 
principle that ‘ knowledge is power,’ and the hard-earned experience 
of centuries has shewn, that to the prevalence of ignorance and not 
to any inherent infirmity in the nature of Man, is to be ascribed the 
monopoly of power and inlluence, with all the concomitant' evils 
which have hitherto disturbed the harmony of Society. This is a 
truth that requires no elucidation from our humble pen ; it has been 
canvassed by the greatest men of the age and established on the con- 
current testimony of reason and philosophy. Its tacit acknowledg- 
ment, therefore, by the Indo-Britnus, may be looked upon as a sure 
presage of that improvement in their diameter and political condition, 
which is so essentially necessary in order to advance not only their 
own welfare, but the welfare of their native land. 

Wchavealready said that the Indo-Britons have hitherto occupied 
a middle station in society, and that the) have been strictly excluded 
from the possession of all power and inlluence in India, — we shall 
now examine the expediency, or otherwise, of continuing the mainte- 
nance of the same policy. 

In respect to the enjoyment of all political rank, emolument, and 
power in India by British-born subjects only, it may he urged by 
the advocates of things a* thvij are — that as the giver is always at 
perfect liberty to dispose ot places under hhn according as he thinks 
proper, and as the East India Company arc alone responsible for 
the due and proper management ot atl.urs in the hast, they cannot 
he blamed for the mere exercise ot their righttul prerogative in 
confiding their concerns into tin* hands ot sufli as, in their opinion, 
are best calculated to do justice to the interests ot their employers. 
All this is very plausible, and we are not disposed to quarrel with 
those who conscientiously entertain such sentiments - nay, we re- 
cognise the principle as far as it maintains the propriety ot leaving 
it optional with masters to employ their own servants, hut viewing 
its operation in the wide latitude embraced by the present question, 
we cannot but qualify our acquiescence by the consideration, that 
the exercise of this right be attended with no positive injury to the 
community at large,’ or to anv certain portion of it in particular. 
In England, the exclusion of anv body of men tiom (.overnment 
employ, -or from those higher offices in the State to which ambition 
or talent may aspire with piide, is not felt as an evil ot sufiicicnt 
magnitude to prejudice society against them; and they to not, in 
eonseej uence, expericnc e any obstac les to their turning t mr «itt< 11 turn 
to other lucrative and honorable sources of employment*— m lact, 
2 II 2 
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as tradesmen they have a prospect of earning a respectable and 
honest livelihood — as men of worth and education they occupy their 
proper station in society, and run no risk of encountering at every 
turn the taunts and sarcasms of those, who, without any merit of 
their own, happen to form one of the aristocracy of the land. But 
in India, the inhabitants of which are almost to a man dependant in 
some measure on the Government, the base is far otherwise. Here 
* the Service alone is the badge of gentility, and those out of its 
pale are considered as occupying an inferior station in society— the 
members of ‘ the Service alone can hope to arrive at any political 
distiriction, and they consequently engross all the respect of the Na- 
tives. The public sense of any class of people being deemed by the 
supreme authorities ineligible to situations of emolument and trust, 
has, therefore, an immediate tendency to create a prejudice against 
its members, the sensible influence of which paralyses their exertions 
to command respectabilty in any department of life, and throws them 
on the utmost stretch of their resources for the provision of common 
sustenance. The fact has been clearly exemplified in the case of 
Indo-Britons, who, laboring under the simple disqualification of being 
born and bred in the couritry, are considered, on that account, un- 
worthy to assist in the slightest measure in the Government of it. 
It would be idle here to maintain, that if the means of promoting 
the well-being of the greatest portion of its subjects, be the peculiar 
object of the Indian Government, none can be found better calculated 
as instruments for this purpose, than those who have been cradled on 
the spot — it would be worse than useless, we contend, to attempt to 
prove, that if philanthropy sway the measures of our rulers, none 
can be found more willing and interested to assist them in advanc- 
ing the welfare of India than those who have been suckled at her 
breast — arguments like these are uncongenial to the atmosphere of 
Oriental despotism, and we shall not indulge in them ; expediency is 
the order of the day, and we shall bring our reasoning, such as it is, 
to bear upon this poinf alone. 

It has been urged by the advocates of monopoly, that Indo-Bri- 
tons are generally unfit, on the score of mental incapacity, to be 
trusted with the exclusive management of an important public ollice 
'—that it would, in short, be impolitic to arm them with power, con- 
sidering their maternal stock, — and that instead of repining at their 
exclusion from offices of respectability under Government, and 
( seeking employment within the precincts of Calcutta only, they should 
| turn their attention to the extensive trade and agriculture of the 
' country. 

The objection on the score of mental incapacity will be rightly 
understood by 6ur readers, when we call their attention to the fact 
j of nearly all the official business of the state being actually transact- 
ed, at the present day, by this despised race j the merit of their 
cervices being placed of c.^se to the account of those who are paid 
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like princes for the trouble of affixing their signatures in authentica- 
tion of the same ! But admitting, even for the sake of argument, 
that Indo-Britons are wanting in the qualifications necessary to fit 
them for covenanted servants of the Honorable East India Com- 
pany, can the fact of their general deficiency in knowledge be im- 
puted to them as a fault, when it is considered that they have not 
been permitted the smallest, inducement to stimulate and encourage 
them to that degree of ifiental improvement, which the better pros - 
pects of Englishmen enable thenf to pursue and eventually arrive 
at ? Can the Indo-British parent be blamed for restraining the ex- 
pansion of his son's intellect when he rellects on his own poverty— * 
the claims of a numerous and perhaps increasing family— the little 
likelihood of a liberal education serving his children in the day of 
need, or enabling them to occupy that respectable station in Society 
to which it should entitle them ? Surely not — necessity compels his 
refusal of this inestimable gift to them — and if blame is to attach any 
where, it can alone fix in the quarter which has created the neces- 
sity and upholds it with bigotted care and \ igilance. The objection, 
then, on the ground of mental incapacity, is extremely futile — it is 
built on a mistaken assumption of the cause for the effect, the effect 
for the cause — and it is an argument that, on the very face of it, in- 
volves only the disgrace of those who are so imprudent as to indulge 
Britons in it the oftenest. 

We shall now consider the alleged impolicy of entrusting Indo- 
Britons with extensive power and influence. * 

It is true that this class, partaking in some measure of Asiatic 
parentage, and being mostly born and bred in the Country, must in 
consequence feel more interested in its welfare than those who arc 
temporary sojourners on its soil, and hare their attention constantly 
directed to the speediest means of revisiting their native land* in 
wealth and allluencc ; but this consideration pleads nothing in jus- 
tification of their exclusion from offices of emolument and trust 
under the State, as they have no community of feeling with the na- 
tives, and could not, therefore, fed interested in making common 
cause with them in any political convulsion that might agitate the 
peace and tranquility of India. This point has been a stumbling 
block to all those who have expressed themselves against the policy 
of conceding the rights and privileges of British-born subjects to the 
Iudo-Britons, without that acquaintance with the constitution of In- 
dian society which can alone render such opinions valuable. Ihcsc 
writers, confining themselves to vague generalities, have contended 
—that as illegitimate children are the pro|K‘rty of the mother, ana 
reared by her in consequence, their minds- must be stored with such 
early notions as she may choose to instil into them j and this argu- 
ment has been made to serve against the Indo-Britons, by the gra- 
tuitously inferred impolicy of entrusting them with power, imbued 
, (as they are falsely represented to be) with Asiatic notions, Asiatic 
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principles, and Asiatic enmity to British sovereignty in the East. 
Such is the gross fallacy and misrepresentation to which the dearest 
interests of the Indo-Britons have been sacrificed. That the illegi- 
timate children of European fathers and native mothers are made 
by law the property of the latter , no one will venture to dispute • 
but we fearlessly appeal to the experience of all India, and challenge 
the denial of our assertion when we say, that such offsprings have al- 
ways in point of fact been the actual property of the former. Those 
so circumstanced may in the helpless state of infancy have been tended 
by the watchful eye of maternal care, but their maintenance and 
education have devolved upon their fathers, and the trust has been 
executed by the latter with such fidelity and honorable devotion to 
the interests of their own native country, that the feelings, and prin- 
ciples of their progeny have been entirely English,' at least without 
the slightest political bias in favor of those who are inimical to 
British sway in India. 

We have here spoken in allusion to the illegitimate children of 
European and Asiatic parentage, who sprung into existence (as 
might have been anticipated) in consequence of the paucity of Euro- 
pean females in India, when the British authority was yet in its in- 
cipient state ; but as the cause which produced this body of men has 
gradualy waned away, their numbers have been at a stand, and the 
class itself will very probably be extinct in a very short time. It is, 
however, for the numerous and increasing race of Chnstians which 
these have generated by means of inter-marriages among themselves 
and with European foreigners and Britons, that we advocate the 
rights of freemen — it is for these, their children, and their children's 
children, that we require the removal of those impolitic and odious 
disabilities which degrade them in the land of their birth, and which 
are calculated to make them in tune dangerously disaffected towards 
those who have it now in their power to bind them for ever to the 
interests of Britain. And yet the exclusion of this intelligent and 
increasing body of the community is supported on the ground’ of 
Their ‘ attachment to the natives’ — 4 disaffection to the British’ — ‘ re- 
lative situation to both’ and the consequent impolicy of arming 
them with power that may be exerted in behalf of their friends and 
to the disadvantage of their enemies ! I he besotted adv ocates of 
monopoly and despotism here labor under a complete delusion. If 
the direct progeny of European fathers and Native mothers have 
followed in the footsteps of the former, and betrayed no unreason- 
able predilection for their maternal relativ es and friends — it is ri- 
diculous and unnatural to suppose that their progeny (who have 
no more communication with the Natives than British-born sub- 
jects themselves) can possibly entertain any such predilection. So 
•much, then, for the flimsy texture of that argument, which, bol- 
stered up on the assumption of a plausible falsehood, would ad- 
vocate the continued subjection of Christians to Heathen and Mo- 
hammedan laws — so much for the charitable consistency of those 
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who profess to be swayed by the benign influence of Christianity 
but would at the same time doom its votaries to worship at the 
feet of Baal ! • 

If expediency is to be the touchstone of this and e\ery other public 
question — if it is to be the watchword of those who guard f the 
brightest gem in the crown of Hug-land’— be it so— but let the con- 
servators of British interests in India be at least consistent in their 
conduct and their notions; and let them not blindly create the very 
evil they would wish to avoid. They complain that Indo-Britons are 
discontented with the conquerors of llindoostan — if so, let them not 
be insensibly prejudiced against the truth, that, without originating 
in any attachment to the natives. the just discontentment of this class 
lias arisen from the operation of the \ cry sWeiii that has been adopt- 
ed with the delusive \iew of premitm^ discontentment; and keep- 
ing dangerous disaffection under. Expediency, then, far from re- 
quiring the maintenance of the same policy that has been all along 
observed towards the lndo-Britons, denounces it as dangerous to the 
British interests, and suggests an immediate resort to conciliatory 
measures, as being best calculated to awaken feelings of gratitude, 
affection and friendship in their breasts. 

We shall now briefly express ourselves touching the clamour 
continually raised against the Indo-Britons for seeking employment 
solely in the Government Offices and commerc ial establishments in 
Calcutta, instead of dispersing themselves throughout the country, 
and turning their attention to trade and agriculture. 

We by no means approve of this crowding, as it were, into a small 
focus for subsistence; hut we are prepared to shew that considering 
their slender means and political disabilities, necessity and self-in- 
terest have in a great measure operated in deterring Indo-Britons 
from seeking their livelihood 1>) othci means. 

In the first place it will be readily admitted by all, that trading 
speculations to he successful in this count 1 y , should lu* nhon • the 
competition of the Natives; as the retail profit which satisfies them 
is scarcely adecpiate to the maintenance oi Kumpeans in general, he* 
their ideas of comfort ever so limited and humble. 1 he adventurer 
should, in the second place, command a capital of his own; or the 
want of an established character to support him, arid the accumu- 
lating load of debt which form a necessary preliminary in "iuh 
matters, will entail his certain ruin, ere lie can bring himself to 
notice, and secure a portion of the public patronage. 1 heir general 
inability to command these resources, added m the discouraging 
prospect of proceeding on a borrowed < apilal appear to us to be the 
reasons which lme induced Inclo-Iii items to prefer a small but sure 
income, to the precarious means by which a fortune may be acquired 
or personal liberty lost for ever ' Besides, the flattering prospect 
open to tradesmen in England do not, in tins country, encourage he 
sacrifice on the contrary, the tradesman here is not only mchglib c 
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to any political distinction but absolutely beneath the dignity of every 
mushroom member of ‘ the service !' It cannot, therefore, be expect- 
ed, that a body of men possessed of such slender means as the Indo- 
Britons, will ever be seized by the mania of following an occupation 
that is attended with every risk, without any encouragement to ba- 
lance its obvious disadvantages. 

In respect to agriculture, the same difficulties present themselves; 
in fact greater, as the natives, who have now all the harvest to them- 
selves, would not only be the active competitors, but the secret 
enemies of those who would undertake to dispossess them (as they 
would perhaps imagine) of a portion of the monopoly they have so 
long enjoyed. This consideration, sufficiently strong in itself, is 
abetted by the uueonquerable disinclination of Indo-Britons* to re- 
side in the interior,, as they thereby render themselves liable to the 
jurisdiction of the Mofussil courts of law — a liability, that on their 
betaking themselves to agriculture, would be quickly proved some- 
thing more than merely nominal, considering the obnoxious re- 
lation which they would then bear to the jealous and overwhelming 
mass of their native rivals. These appear to us the chief reasons 
of that apparent apathy to the laborious and enterprising pursuits 
of trade and agriculture, which is considered by some as the pro- 
minent characteristic of the Indo-Britons. We much lament the 
existence of this general feeling ourselves — but we lament still 
more, the existence of those causes of which it is merely the effect. 

Excluded from all offices of respectability under the State — with- 
out the rights and privileges of Britons in the Mofussil — without 
the means necessary to insure the chance of success in tradt — it is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, that Indo-Britons are almost neces- 
sitated to rest all their hopes of livelihood upon such situations in 
Calcutta, as their education and abilities may enable them to under- 
take. Hitherto, nearly the whole of them have succeeded in finding 
employment within this contracted sphere ; but as their numbers are 
increasing, they dare scarcely calculate on similar provision for their 
children. The present is but the gloomy presage of the future. 
What measures they may yet have recourse to, for the purpose of 
securing themselves and their posterity against the dreaful conse- 
quences which must result from the continued influx of monopoliz- 
ing strangers — what may be the longer duration of their grievances 
— is buried in the womb of darkness, and defies the humble power 
of human prophecy ! 

If restrictions *are to be maintained — if this ill-starred race is 
doomed to be subject to political disabilities so long as the British 
flag waves in proud triumph on the plains and battlements of Ilin- 
doostan, if they must labor under a fake and unreasonable suspicion 
of 1 attachment to the natives’ — let the legislature at least enlarge 
their sphere of action, ere the measure be rendered unavoidable by 
the plaintive and heart-rending cries of despair and grief— -or the 
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more formidable language of conJidencWnml power! We have 
already said that the voice of remonstrance raised by them has hither- 
to l>een of no avail ; but silence under the mortilieation of disappoint - 
ment cannot be perpetual — the justice of their complaints maij inspire 
common sympathy in the breast of their countrymen, unanimity may 
follow — and who that can look into futurity with a calm and unpre- 
judiced eye, but must pause ere he decide on the possibility or other- 
wise of their working out for themselves that extrication from the 
thraldom of unmerited disabilities, ^rhich in their present weak and 
infant state, they would gratefully accept as a boon at the hands of 
the British government. — The notion is not altogether so chimerical 
as some may be disposed to imagine. The tender sapling may be 
enclosed within a narrow compass— its budding shoots may lie direct- 
ed into any channel, — but as it acquires a linn foundation, and ad- 
vancing to maturity, spreads out its lusty and luxuriant arms— it 
breaks through the weak iiielosiire that would cramp its growth, and 
revels in the wide expanse of Heaven ! May not the simile he em- 
blematical of the rising body of Indo-Britons ! 

We cannot dismiss the subject of the present artic le, without ad- 
verting to the recent voluntaryrecognition, by the British Parliament, 
of the right of Indo-Britons to he impanneled as jurors of the .Supreme 
Courts of Judicature at the Indian presidencies. This is 1 ml one of 
the many proofs we have lately had of the liberal spirit and enlight- 
ened policy which actuates the measures of the present Administra- 
tion ; and we hope— sincerely hope— that its wholesome vigilance 
will be still farther exercised over the system ot monopoly and coer- 
cive silence which broods over the fairest portion of tin* hast, ilie 
philanthropic eye of the British Ministry cannot he directed to a 
higher calling, than that of attending to the wants ot millions, and 
discouraging the baneful influence of tyranny and prcjud.c c. May 
it, therefore, not be wanting in a duty 111, 'it is enjoined by the laws 
of God and man, and the neglect ot which is the wiliul sacuiicc of 
justice and humanity. 


T 11 k Lion Hunt. 

Mount! mount for the hunting with mmket and -pear; 
Gall our friends to the field for the Lion is near 
Call A rends and Lkhard and .roepe to t In N> > » ^ 


ends aim 1 ■ 

Call l’rinsloe and CocI/it and !.«<•#' ) . 

1* up Skirly-i'lnmli, and ldmv loudly, V.‘ ‘ 


Ride 


Call Slinger and Allie and Bikkop and u k‘ » > 


* Names of Mulattoe^, tenants on the lamb of the . co 
Bavian’s River, South Africa. . 

f Spoor, the track of an animal. • • : tv of the Scotch 

l Names of Uutch-African Boors in the vicinity 

settlement. 

§ Names of Hottentot herdsmen. 
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And Gcrt, with thc4cphant-gun on his shoulder— . 

In a perilous pinch none is better or bolder. 

In the gorge of the glen lie the bones of my steed, 

Aiid the hoofs of a heifer of Fatherland’s breed : 

But mount, my brave friends, if our rifles prove true, 

We’ll soon make the spoiler his ravages rue. 

Ho ! — the Hottentot boys have discover’d his track : 

To his den in the desert we’ll follow him back ; 

But tighten your girths, and look well to jour flints, 

For heavy ami fresh are the villain’s foot-prints. 

Through the rough rocky kloof, through the grey shaggy glen, 
By the wild-olive brake where the wolf lias bis den, 

By mountain and forest, by fountain and vlei, * * * § 

We have track’d him at length to the coverts of Kei.f 

Mark that black bushy mound where the blood-hounds are howling; 
Hark! that hoarse sullen sound, like the deep thunder growling— • 
’Tis his lair — *tis his voice' — from your saddles alight, 

For the bold schelm-beast is preparing tor tig lit. J 

Leave the horses behind — and be still every mau ; 

Let the Mullers and Bennie advance in the van; 

Keep fast in a clump; — by the yell of yon hound, 

The savage, I guess, will be out with a bound. 

He comes! the tall jungle before him loud crashing, 

•His mane bristled fiercely, his fiery ejes flashing ; 

With a roar of disdain, he leaps forth in his wrath, 

To challenge the foe that dare ’leaguer his path. 

He couches — aye! now we’ll have mischief, I dread; 

Quick — level vour rifles, and aim at his head 
Thrust forward the spears, ami unsheaf h every knife — § 

St. George ! lie’s upon us ! — Now tire, lads, Ibr life ! 

He’s wounded ! hut yet he’ll draw blood ere he falls ; 

Ha! under his paw see Bezuidenhout sprawls — 

Now, Diederik ! Christian! right in the brain 
Flant each man his bullet. — Hurra! lie is slain ! 

Bezuidenhout — up, man! ’tis only a m rateh — 

(You were always a scamp, and have met, with your match — ) 
What a glorious lion! — what sinews — what claws! 

And seven feet ten from the tail to the jaws. 

Come, off with his bide. Why his bead’s like a bull’s ; 

(To the wise folks we’ll semi it who led lire on skulls !) 

He has shown a good pluck, too — and after we dine, 

AVc’ll drink to his dirge, boys, a flask of good wine. 

* T. PuiNOLK 


* Vlei , or Valvi, a marsh or small lake, 

f The Kei is a considerable river on the frontier of CafFerland. 

X Scltelm, rascal, villain. 

§ The African boors all wear a short stout knife, sheathed on their 
right loin, which is used for cutting up the game they shoot, and other 
ordinary purposes ; and also for self-defence on any dangerous emergency. 
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Sketch op the History and Character or the Janizaries 
of the Turkish Empire. 

At the moment when the eyes of all Europe are turned tow aids 
the revolution which is in progress at Constantinople, those who 
have observed, on the spot, the customs and institutions of the 
Ottomans, are struck by the erroneous notions which prevail in the 
western parts of Europe, and of which they meet with daily proofs 
in the journals and other works of political writers with regard to the 
Janizaries. 

The Janizaries of our days bear but a very slight resemblance to 
the militia of that denomination created by Amuratli, so intrepid, 
docile, and devoted to their chief, and who proved so fatal to the 
Christians under the haughty Mahomet II. 

As fast as Osman and his descendants extended and consolidated 
their conquests in Asia, they distributed a part of tin' eonqucicd 
lands into fiefs, which their favourites and their ollncrs held of them 
on condition of following them to the war with a certain number of 
men, armed and maintained. lth these feudal tioop , united with 
adventurers, whom the hope of booty and levvauls attached to the 
tirst sultans, those sovereigns drove the ( liristians out of Asia, and 
carried the war into Europe. The (liristians of that epoch not 
having armies in any wise better organised, the religious fanatn ism, 
a sole command, and the example ol the chid, insured the victory 
to the Musulmcn. _ 

It was not long, however, before the Lilians perceived the delects of 
the feudal troops, who being' bound to serve tor a limited period only 
in each year, returned to then healths, or deserted, when tin* bad rea- 
son approached. They tlieicfore felt the necessity o( iik leasing the 
number of their permanent troops, and with this view \muratli 
formed, from bis young prisoners of war, a body of infantry, under 
the name of jhn-trhrii (new soldiers). Umioip*. ie<eiv<d regular 
pay and rations ; it was subjected to a vny seven* diMiplme , if 
was recruited and augmented, in the sequel. In the iik oi poialion ot 
a lifth of the prisoners, and of a tenth oflhe < bildien of tin* < hrisfiun 
villages tributary to the Crescent. '1 liesc youths, srdmedby flu- 
priests of the Koran, soon forgot their paternal < reed, to atladi 
themselves to sovereigns, who, constantly vidonmu, inatnl them 
well, recompensed their devotion liberally, and connived at their 
pillage, provided they were brave. 

Down to the reign of Solinmn the Wi-e, the J.uit/.iiri«^ r.,iv,l the 
Ottoman power to its highest pinnacle; but, under Ins cl < minute 
successors, their discipline became relaxed. Hie Sultans then 
devoting themselves to the harem, softened bv every sort o \o up- 
tuousness, delighted more in buying women and ( mine bs than m 
paying soldiers.^ The corps of Janizaries became a burden to them. 
Yet uot daring either to jdisbaud it, or to deprive it ol its privileges, 
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The Janizaries of the Turkish Empire . 

the rewards of the great services it had rendered, they left off re- 
quiring from the Christians their portions of youth for recruiting it, 
and they gave pennUsion to the Janizaries, who desired to marry, 
or to follow any trade, to reside out of the barracks. They thought 
by these means to weaken this formidable body, at they same time 
that they drew advantage from a pitiful saving on the score of pro- 
visions, which were only distributed to those who were lodged in the 
barracks ; but soon making a profit of the advantage of belonging 
to a privileged body, who received pay without being bound to any 
service, the nobles had their numerous domestics enrolled in the 
corps, and the Janizaries, who had become artisans, did the same 
in regard to their children. 

The youth of the Musulman race, whom the severity of the dis- 
cipline had kept out of the corps, then sought, in crowds, the honour 
of entering it as volunteers, in order to participate in the quality, if 
not as respected the pay, at least as regarded the powerful protec- 
tion of such a body, and of its privileges, of these privileges the prin- 
cipal were, that of being the lir.st military corps of the state, and the 
guard of the prince in the iield 3 that of being amenable only to 
their chiefs, and those chiefs to be chosen from the corps alone ; 
that to their otlicers only were entrusted the command of fortilied 
places, &c. 

The Janizaries, without foregoing any of these rights, ceased, by 
the abuses and the false policy of the Sultans with regard to them, 
to be a body adapted for the defence of the state, and became nothing 
more than a civic guard, composed of all the valets of the nobles, and 
artisans of the towns ; or rather a numerous corporation, turbulent, 
jealous to excess of its privileges, a burden to all classes, and for- 
midable to their sovereigns. * From fifteen to twenty thousand 
wretches who wanted the activity or the industry necessary for the 
exercise of a profession, remained, even latterly, in the barracks of 
Constantinople, and of the other great towns of the empire, where 


* The frequent consequences of the insurrections of the Janizaries arc 
well Known. Osman II. was killed in ore of their tumults. In 1M7 
they deposed Selim 111. ami dispersed the regular corps of the Nizam- 
djedid, by the formation of which that Sultan had sougfht to commence 
a reform in his dominions. The following year they burnt in his palace 
Mustapha Bairactar, become (irand Vizier of the present Sultan Mah- 
moud, whom he had placed on the throne, because that prime minister 
had revived, under the name of Srimms, the Nizam-djcdids of Selim, and 
wished to adopt the plan of reform of that sovereign. After the death of 
Bairactar, the Scimcns were massacred, being proscribed throughout the 
empire ; their barracks were burnt; the Ulemas pronounced their ana- 
themas against them, and reformers of all sorts ; and the Sultan Mah- 
moud owed his life, perhaps, only to the circumstance of his being with- 
out an heir. 

The moment the Janizaries deemed that they had cause to complain 
of a sultan, or a minister; as soon as any innovation seemed to threaten 
their privileges, they rose in insurrection. camp-kettles carried to 
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they performed the easy duty of a mere guard. They were to |* 
known by a distmgmshmg girdle. In other re,,, eels their £ 
and arms were not urn orm. The Januaries on duty at Co f 
nopie, mdeed, were allowed to be armed only with a sttt • a l ie 
the whole Musuhnan population, to the confi etioner hinwif 
stantly earned m the.r girdle a pair of pistol, and a great ,JryZ 
Those who did lodge in the barraeks . performed no ,en iee warn- 
never exercised, nor even assembled, and knew ,iub of tbeiro He 
only as distributed to them their .juarterly pm. A ,-real many of 

lives * S ° W ’ antlCII>ati ° n ’ *° s P et ' ulatl, « their pay lor their whole 


lhe corps of Janizaries was divided bv The oda in the 

beginning was nothing more than the soldier,’ , and li id only 

a small number of otlieers the same for all. Itul as certain ndas 
enjoyed extraordinary reputation, or especial pmileges besides 
those common to the whole bodv.it followed that some of then, 
reckoned as many as 10.00(1 names on their registers, whilst others 
had no more than f 2()0. 

The number of Janizaries throughout the empire who were in the 
receipt of pay, amounted to about 100, ()<)() , upwards of ;joo,(mm> 
were enrolled. Yet notwithstanding all that the Sultans could do 
during the late wars with the Russians, tins corps inner furnished 
more than ‘25, (XX) men, the half of whir I, deserted before they 
arnved at Adrianople, although the army took more than a month 
to go that distance which is hut a march of mv and forty hours, j 

^ tirst campaigns of the present war with the (iiveks, the 
iurkish army counted some Janizaries ; but for the three last \ears 
there had been no longer even one. 

the square of the Hippodrome became the signal of moll. Often even 
aoubtng the wise custom, which, on the breaking out oi a lire, requires 
the oultan, the (jrand Vizier, and the principal memhers of tin* l)R an to 
lepair in person to the spot, they set lire to quarters oi the rapital, in 
0 i r to compel the Orand Srignor to come and liear their complaints 
aim their menaces. Strange mode of exercising the ri;dit of pet, lion ! 

* There existed a usage characteristic not only of the Janizaries, hut 
of the whole Turkish nation. In order to ierei\c his quarteily j»av nciy 
Janizary was obliged to appear before the chief of hi- (nbt, Yalhd ilii> 
h'hor-lmdji, (giver of soup,) and on quitting this de-eription of < oloiiel, 
he deposited, on a carpet placed for the purpose, what lie thought pn>- 
per to leave of his stipend. The poor give to the rich, the little to the 
great — it is a sort of homage. 

f A Turkish army is composed, besides the Janizaries, of feudal 
troops, a disorderly assemblage, rather lmrthciisome # tlian useful; the 
troops of Pashas, and the coip.s of the Smitconhs (frontier troops ) which 
constitute the principal force. The Porte has also standing corps of 
artillery and cavalry. Among the last tin 1 most considerable, that of the 
^paliis, which costs the state very dear, is no better disciplined than the 
Janizaries. A horde of valets, of suttlcrs, and higglers of all kinds, 
pretty nearly in number to the combatants, always encumbers a Turkish 
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The guard of the Samljak- Slier if (the standard of the prophet,) 
was formerly confided to a certain oda. In later times, all pre- 
tended to this honour, because this sacred standard constantly ac- 
companied the Grand Vizier ; consequently the division with which 
it remained, was the principal body of the army. Such is the absence 
of discipline among the Turks, that in one of the last campaigns, 
the Grand Vizier shut up in his camp at Ghoumla with 80,000 men, 
wanted the power of detaching from it 5,000 to go to the distance 
of live and twenty leagues to the relief of the fortress of Crassowa, 
attacked by the Russians. lie was obliged to levy in the imme- 
diate country itself, and merely for that single operation, a body of* 
men who dispersed as soon as they had executed it. 

Trom all this, it is manifest that a reform was indispensable. Sul- 
tan Mahmoud, who had lived in intimacy with his cousin, the unfortu- 
nate Selim III., during the year which elapsed between the deposition 
and death of the latter, felt sensibly its necessity ; but he felt also that 
as long as the Janizaries existed, no reform was practicable. The 
Ulemas, another privileged corporation, comprising the sacerdotal 
and magisterial offices, were scarcely levs the enemies of inno\ atiou 
than the Janizaries themselves. These two corporations, without 
any reciprocal love, mutually aided each other in the preservation of 
the baneful privileges which they enjoyed ; the Ulemas, how ever, 
being better informed, could be more easily brought over to consent 
to the reforms on which the very existence of the empire depended. 
It was these, and especially their head, the Shcik-ul-Islam, or the 
Mufty, whose felvas (resembling the bulls of the ancient popes) 
have such an inlluence on the Musulman people, whom Mahmoud 
determined to gain. The oppression, besides, of the Janizaries, so 
burthensome to the other corporations, and to those even ol their 
own bod) who desired to remain quiet when the rest were in mutiny ; 
the imminent dangers which threatened the empire ; the successlul 
example of the Rasim of Egypt ; these circumstances had com- 
menced in the ideas of the Turks, a revolution which Mahmoud did 
but follow. 

No doubt humanity shuddered at the measures which he took ; 
but those who are acquainted with the nature of his people, will 
readily acknowledge that there was no alternative lor him between 
killing and being killed, lie has been reproached for having, as it 
were, in the face of an enemy, destroyed a force which, in the sequel, 
he has not been able to replace. What has been stated above, 
proves that it was not of a force, but of an opposition, that he got 
rid. Will his measure succeed ? This question is too complicated 
for us to pretend to solve it. To have an army, finances are requi- 
site; to have finances, an administration is indispensable. All this 
has yet to be formed ; and what is worse still, has to be introduced 
in exchange for existing abuses. Rut what appears indisputable is 
that there was no other way of commencing the reform than by 
the destruction of the corps of Janizaries. 

* 
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At the present moment, from the interest which Captain Dillon 
luis excited in the public mind inspecting the fate of the uutbrlu- 
nate La Ferouse, it will be agreeable to our readers to lx* furnished 
with such facts as may serve to throw some light upon a subject 
which lias deeply interested the most enlightened men in Europe. 
We therefore hasten to lay before them such inhumation as we have 
•been able to obtain. When D'Entrecasteaux lett Ihesl, depositions 
had been obtained, stating that the natives of the \dmiialt) Isles 
had been seen clothed m the uniform of the French nav v ; no 
discovery of the kind was however made, nor anv soil of elleets 
found amongst them when the llvvhvrih f and Lyi nuu r readied 
that part of their destination. 

That nothing was accomplished maybe gathered; errors in 
judgment and supineness, appear throughout, in the adoption ot any 
plan, when they reached the focus ot then observations , it is 
amusing to read, that wherever the) went, they had moic the dread 
of Anthropophagi, or th' ghosts ot such, in the nl^ciu e of other 
phantoms. Additions to Nalmal History occupied the pnndpal 
portion of time ; fixing geographie.il positions, and nuking experi- 
ments diverted the Expedition from the giand object ot its icscarch, 
mid the indirect and timid manner ot appioaehmg tin 1 islands and 
shoals in the known track of the foimer mtiepnl navigator, was 
least likely by any chance to lead to adisiovciy ot Ins tale. 

What, for instance, could be expected bom a .second visit to the 
same part of the Admiralty Mauds > \fter nav igatmg round New 
Ireland and New (iuinea to ( cram, thence round New Holland to 
the Cape of New Zealand, and thence to Tongutaboo, the nearest oi 
the Society Islands, taking only a view of the whole at a cautious 
distance ? 


D’Entrecasteaux was expresslv diieeied to sum-) the wisti rn 
shore of New Caledonia; he did not do m>, neither did he vm! the 
brampton Shoals, more immediately in La IVroiise s '> 11 M * 111 

all jirobability, he gave up the idea, as lie lud hinted a n,, f- lf ‘ n ' 
and not visit the Friendly isles, but keep his eotir-e lm ■ ' " ' im, ‘ l 
and La Louisade. From Tongataboo, IVEntrcrasic.mx -ailed west 
far the island of Franoan ; in this situation 1 m* was at the toot o an 
equilateral triangle, distant ‘2oO miles iron, the (entn- ot tin* * 
Hebrides, or the iireat < telades, as |;,„ V a,n ,ile M laeu, ad 
called the group, of whirl. Malic. 1» and ' ' , ' 1 r ’ 

tarn, part; and wpially distant, due west, 11 ' - 

Island of Cook, at the ...ml. h,u.l <■>' !“.■ , ' ' 

Peered, came to an anchor, and lemained tiom l' r J * . 

10 , 1? W. In the meanwhile, instead ot .seek.ng La I erousc, by 
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exploring the cluster of islands which stretch to the north of Cale- 
donia and to the westward 3 instead of getting to the west side, where 
possibly some vestiges might have been discovered, he remained 
stationary, until a double canoe arrived, having on board seven men, 
and one woman, speaking the language of the Friendly Islands, who 
reported themselves to have come one day’s sail from the eastward. 
This canoe was found to be planked with varnished or painted 
wood j upon this the conjecture is built that it might have been 
part of the wreck of La Perouse’s ships, but they must have been 
more than one day at sea, if they came from the Malicolo group, on 
the line of the described triangle, 250 miles distant. Instead of the* 
genius of D’Entrecasteaux leading him to due reflection, or to act 
in any manner upon this accidental circumstance, he suffered the 
canoe to depart to the westward for another island, where they said 
the planks had been found, and promised to return with additional 
information. 

In the journal of this expedition mention is made, while passing 
away time, that M. Duvelle had his sword stolen by the natives ; 
and on another occasion, when M. Boulanvoir was engaged in 
making astronomical observations, a native snatched up and ran 
away with his sword, the scabbard and belt of which were after- 
wards found suspended over a grave at an adjoining hamlet. 

It does not appear that any conference was held, or determina- 
tion made, what course should be adopted on leaving the north end 
of New Caledonia ; the group of islands as well as the western 
coast, was abandoned, although their instructions were particular, 
not to omit exploring those parts ; neither did they recommit le 
Beaupre islands, although so near them. Had they taken a north- 
east course two days, the Malicolo group might have been surveyed, 
how unfortunate not to have done so. 

The Expedition steered to the north-west, and on the third day 
made Moulin Island and the Muon group, named after the Captain 
of the Espcrance, which they were before acquainted with. From 
this a north course was made for Egniont Island, Santa Cruz, and 
the east end of New (Jcorgia 3 leaving this on the 26th June to take 
a view of the Arsaeides, or land of iSnrville 3 from Cape Oriental oi 
the Arsacides, to ('ape Deliverance on the east end of LaLouisade, 
a few days elapsed, they made the latter on the 12th July, llern 
D’Entrccastreaux repeated the remark of the strength of the current, 
which invariably put him a head of his reckoning, when running 
to the westward. He sailed again for the Admiralty Isles, where, 
we believe, he paid the debt of nature 3 and thence the ship pro- 
ceeded homeward. 

• La Louisade was decidedly the coast that D’Entrecasteaux ought 
to have examined, in order to lind those he was sent in search of, ns 
it formed the terminating object nearly, which La Perousc had kept 
in view, conformably to the line he had drawn -on quitting Botany 

£ 
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Bay. We are unable to discover that D’Entrecasteaux or any one 
else, has ever since pursued that track ; therefore, upon ro\ iewim- 
and comparing notes, we are inclined to believe this last mentioned 
quarter, or between it and New Guinea, now to he the livnn- tomb 
if not the final destiny, of these hopeless and lamented 
or of that portion which are said to have built a vessel at 'lYiou’ 
and were not again heard of. They in all probability followed tin* 
example of Captain Jiligh, and endeavoured to reach tiled )ut eh set- 
tlement of Timor. The circumstance, as related by the Lascar, 
whom Martin Buchart left behind at Tucopia, that’many of the 
inhabitants of the Malicolo group speak the Trench language, is 
possible, allowing him to he capable of dNingubliing il ; his 
testimony from experience, is, howe\er, good enough to warrant 
the belief that he well knew wlnit constituted the matenab of a 
wreck. Several ships have altogether disappeared after lea\ ing this 
in search of sandal wood at the Tejee Mauds, that might ha\e taken 
a route through the New Hebrides, expecting there also to meet 
with that article of trade for the China maiket. Whether the sword- 
handle in Captain Dillon’s possession be identically that of La IV- 
rouse, or belonging to those we ha\e alluded to, it senes to establish 
the point that a communication is kept up occasionally by < anoos to 
and from islands remotely situated, as the sword handle winch 
came last from Tureopia was brought from the IMalieolos, which is 
equi-distant from the north end of New Caledonia, upon a course 
that may be kept either way, by the steadiness ot ihoprov ailing south- 
east winds, and the tranquil state of the ocean, while tie* general 
clearness of the atmosphere enables the islanders m this part of the 
Pacific to perform long vov ages with a degree of certainly, aided 
by the view of the heavens, where the compass is wanting. 

Neither M. Bougainville, who was at Lepci's Maud, the central 
one of the New Hebrides, in 1 7 0‘H, nor Captain Cook in ! 7 7'b who 
passed through the whole, range, gives a cliaiaeter ot the people to 
justify the idea, that their manners are of a ferocious or inhospitable 
description; supposing them to be otherwise, tliereloie, had La 
Perouse really suffered .shipwreck here, from the natural resources 
of a Frenchman’s mind so proverbially evinced under < alainif y. we 
venture to assert that further attempts would have been made by the 
survivors to regain Port Jackson, or some neater station to it, and 
that it is next to impossible that the parties 111 question would have 
quietly remained at the New Hebrides for so long a period, even 
though no ship had touched there. 

Bougainville mentions having found on the sea-beach, buried 
under the sand, at Bouka Island, one of the Ar*u ides, part of a plate 
of lead, with marks of having been torn horn the nails that afhxcd 
it to some particular spot : there remained ot the inscription : 

‘ hor’d here 
ick Majesty’s.’ 

2 1 
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Now, whether an-chored here his Britann - ick or Calhol - ick 
Majesty’s ship is immaterial, as it is equally customary to leave 
these mementos in both languages. 

This plate was found in 1788, but as Bougainville found it out of 
its place, it demonstrates our previous position, that certainty is not 
to be attached as to where such a relic might have been originally 
left, from the spot where it was found. 

But to set on foot so praiseworthy an endeavour — to rescue La 
Perouse and his gallant companions, should any of them be still 
alive, is highly praiseworthy. 

The "interest excited by Captain Dillon’s present voyage in search 
of this immortal navigator, is of no ordinary kind. It appears that 
Captain Dillon has in his suite a Piussian, of the name of Martin 
Buehert, who wa^ for some time a resident in the Sandwich Islands, 
the scene of the Bcseareh's destination, who is also a very intelli- 
gent man. We shall be all expectation until the return of Captain 
Dillon, which we understand may take place in four or live months. 
The long residence of Martin Buehert on the island, it is said, made 
him intimately acquainted with the customs of the Malicolans ; and 
as his account may be viewed as accurate and attractive, we are of 
opinion that there cannot be any great risk in amplifying upon so 
interesting a theme. 

Captain Dillon was anxious to glean all the particulars he could 
concerning the Malicolans, and he closely questioned the Tueopians 
about them. The people of Tucopia asserted that their neighbours 
were not cannibals ; that when an enemy falls into their hands he is 
immediately killed : his body is then deposited in sea water, and 
kept there until the bones art* perfectly bare. The skeleton is then 
taken up, the bones of the extremities scraped and cut into various 
forms to point arrows and spears. 

'The arms of the Malicolans consist of heavy clubs, spears, and 
bows and arrows $ they poison the latter with a kind of reddish 
gum, extracted from a species of tree peculiar to the Malicolos ; 
when a man is wounded by a poisoned arrow in the limbs, the part 
is quickly cut out, and his life is sometimes saved : but if the wound 
happens to be in the body, where it cannot be easily excised, he re- 
signs himself quietly to death without complaint, though he fre- 
quently lingers for four or live days in the most excruciating agony. 

The Malicolans differ from almost all the other islanders in the 
South Sea : they are as black as negroes, with their short woolly 
hair too, and resemble them in their features : their religjon also is 
different. The people of Tucopia informed Captain Dillon, that in 
every village in the Malicolos there is a house dedicated to the 
Deity. y\t the principal chapel the skulls of all the people who 
were killed belonging; to the ship that grounded at Whanoo are still 
preserved : the people of Tucopia, unaccustomed to the sight of 
human bones, avoided as much as possible going near th* sacred 
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house where the skulls had been offered, during their stay on the 
island. 

The Tucopians themselves are an extremely mild and inoffensive 
race, hospitable and generous, as their reception of lhiehcrt and a 
lasear sufficiently proves. They never had direct communication 
with any ship before the Hunter , in ISld • but they said that a very 
long time before the appearance of the Hunter, a ship, the first they 
had ever seen, came in sight of the island, which the) imagined con- 
tained evil spirits, coining to destroy them. A boat was lowered 
down from the ship, which approached the shore, but the) assembled 
in full force to oppose the landing, and brandished their weapons ; 
the people in the boat made several attempts to land, but without 
effect, and returned to the ship, which immediately got under weigh, 
and was soon out of sight, to the great joy of the Tucopians. Cap- 
tain Dillon supposes that this ship was the linnet II, in 171 >N. Nome 
U'lirs afterwards, a canoe, and four men, was drifted to Tucopia 
from Rotuma or the (Jrenulle Island of t Ik* l’amlora, a distance of 
40*0 miles j these visitors were inhumed of the appearance of the 
vessel with evil spirits, but the Uotumans undeceived them, and told 
them that they had frequently such f is it ^ in ltotuma, and that tar 
from driving them away, they should have welcomed them, as 
instead of evil spirits tin* people on board were good men trom it 
distant country who would give them cutlciy and beads , the Hun- 
ter was the next vessel that eauic in sight of Tucopia, and they 
were very glad when they saw her. 


Some of the customs of the Tucopians arc very singular. ( ap- 
tain Dillon was surprised at the number ot icmalcs on 'I uropia, as 
it was at least treble that of the males upon inquiry lie found that 
all the male children, except the two eldest, are sliangled the mo- 
ment after their birth. r l he reason they assign for tin-, cruel policy 
is, that if they were allowed to live the population ol their little 
island is so dense that its produce could not support them all. I uco- 
pia is only seven miles in circumference, but the soil is very luxuriant, 
yet there generally is a scarcity of provisions. 1 hey live chiefly on 
vegetable food, having neither hogs nor poultry, which are both so 
plentiful on the other islands. They at one time had both, but they 
were voted common nuisances and exterminated by general con- 


sent j the hogs destroyed thexr plantations of yams, sweet potatoes, 
taras, and bananas; these and the breadfruit ai.dcoconnuts, with ns 1, 
are what they subsist on, but owing to the de ep waicr round t le 
island fish is by po means plentiful, lhiehcrt complained much of 
the forced abstemiousness of his fare, for the first eleven years 
of his- stay at Tucopia, he never tasted animal food, exe c pt now an 
then a little tish. An English whaler, which touched there, about a 
year before the St. Patrick , -applied him with two or three leas s 
of pork after his long fast, which it will readily he believed lie 
relished exceedingly. 


2 I 2 
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The island is governed by one principal Chief, with several petty 
ones, who act as magistrates : they live very peaceably, and never have 
any wars among themselves or with their neighbours ; this probably 
may be attributed to their Pythagorean diet. Hut it docs not restrain 
an intuitive propensity for thieving, and though the punishment in 
case of detection is very severe, the lower classes often rob each 
other’s gardens and plantations. If the thief is caught, he is carried 
before one of the chiefs, and, if convicted, his property and ground 
are forfeited to the individual he has robbed. 

A plurality of wives is allowed ■ the marriage ceremony is curious. 
When a man wishes to take a wife, he first politely consults the 
lady he has placed his affections on, and if she consents, and her 
parents agree, he sends three or four of his male friends to take her 
away by force,* as it were. lie then sends presents of mats and 
provisions to the relations of the bride, and invites them to a feiet 
at his house, which usually lasts for two days. They are very par- 
ticular as to the faithfulness of married women ; if caught sinning, 
she and her inamorato are put to death by the husband or his friends. 
There is no restraint placed on the inclinations of single females at 
all: Widows are not permitted to take a second husband. 

When a child is born, the female friends of the father and mother 
assemble, and bring presents to the nouvdle accouchce : all the 
female children are allowed to live. 

When a Native dies, his friends come to his house, and, with 
much ceremony, roll him carefully up in a new mat, and bury him 
in a deep hole, prepared near his dwelling. It is a very curious, and 
to those who disbelieve in the re-appearance of departed spirits, an 
unaccountable fact, that the belief is universal among the inhabitants 
of the South Sea Islands, and they surely could not have imbibed 
the idea from the old world. In Tucopia there is a large building, 
called in their language f The Spirit Home,’ set apart for the use 
of disembodied spirits : they are supposed to reside in this build- 
ing j on the approach of bad weather and thunder and lightning, 
which alarm the islanders extremely, they flock to the Spirit House, 
and remain there while the storm continues, making offerings of 
kava-root, cocoa-nuts, and other eatables. They imagine the storm 
is caused by the presiding spirit, who, when he is displeased, goes 
to the top of the highest land in the island and manifests his wrath 
by raising a tempest. When he is appeased by the offerings, he re- 
turns to the ‘ Hall of Ghosts.’ 

Their mode of cooking is common, we believe, to almost all barbar- 
ous nations. A circular hole is made in the earth, about one foot in 
depth and three in diameter. Into this hole they put a quantity of 
fire-wood, and when it is pretty well burnt, throw on it a number 
of small black stones, about a quarter of a pound 111 weight. These 


This is exactly similar to the Persian custom. 
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soon become red hot, and as the fnewood is consumed they fall into 
the excavation, are levelled over the lower parts and sides, and 
covered neatly with green leaves or gra*s not apt to ontch tire on 
the.se again are placed the jams, bread fruit, sweet potatoes ( > r 
whatever is to be cooked ; tin ec or four tier of leaves aie put over 
the food, and the new earth dug om ot the hole is thrown over all, 
and well beat down, and smoothed with a paddle, :V s to prevent a 
particle of heat escaping. In about an hour the day is scraped off 
and the provisions come out nicol) baked and remarkably clean. 
The inhabitants of cadi bouse have an oven of this .sort prepared 
every evening, and at sunset make a heaitv meal if there is any 
thing left it is reserved for the ne\t morning's breakfast — if there 
be nothing they make a very slender bieakfnsl on a eoeoa-nut or a 
few phiintaius. 

TheTucopians are of a bright copper colour and use the betel 
nut and ehunam. They resemble the inhabitants of Tongatuboo in 
stature and colour, and also those of the \imto, the ( Item Island 
of the Pandora 3 they ate exceedingly clean m their pci sons, and 
bathe several times in the day, in line, dear, liesh-water livulets, of 
which there arc many in the island. Theiealso is one tresh-vvater 
lake on the south side of the island, of great depth, on which there 
are generally many wild fowl. 

The only craft the Tucopians have aie small canoes that will not 
carry more than six men in a sea-way , they coniine their voyages 
to Anuto Island, about sixty miles to wmdwaid, and Maheelo, about 
sixty leeward. Dining the months ol l)cmiil>ei,.laiiuaiy, I’ehiuary, 
and March, the north-west wind pievails at I utopia, with heavy 
rains, thunder, and lightning 'Ibis ( upturn Dillon supposes to he 
the north-west monsoon, which prev ails in the Panda seas during the 
same months : it blows with great violence. > ifdimj hazitlr. 


Tin: Goxsi Menvn. 

You should have seen that fair hum ere ’twas faded, 

You should have mark’d the tom- doom < re it fled, 
And you had own’d that sorrow ne’er had shaded 
A lovelier brow, or bow’d a blighter head 
You should have heard that voice in gladm-s -oaring, 
Like the sweet sky-lark’s, to the morning sky; 

You should have heard at eve it* vesper pouring 

In strain, -thou had’st deem’d dcM-ended seiaphs nigh. 

But yet ’tin sweet to gaze, in -pitc of weakness ^ 

Of form, and tint, and voice, she s lovely "till . 
Lovelier, perchance, in Unit all-ainted meekne** - 
That resignation to the hternul s will 
Then vvhenj in youth’s gay pride, and beauty’s glory, 

She join’d the dance, and warbled m tin- son;,, 

For now a ripening seraph is before ye. 

Whose stay on this dark earth cannot be lon^. 
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B a n y l o n. 

How is Babylon become a desolation among the nations ] —Jer. 50, v. 23. 

O’er the proud towers of Babylon, 

B oo and destruction drear, 

Unlook’d for, suddenly came down. 

And mocked each dreaming seer ; 

Mysterious writing had unroll’d 
The dounfal of her throne, 

The doom of other lauds he told, 
lfe could not read his own. 

Fallen are her halls, her palaces, 

The chambers of her kings, 

And left a howling wilderness. 

Where the night demon sings : 

Here lies, to desolation given, 

All that was bright and fair ; 

The tower, ‘ whose top should reach to heaven!’ * 

Its relics moulder there. 

From age to age her stream hath kept 
Its joyous course along ; 

Its banks, as when the Hebrews wept, 

Are echoless to song : 

And he who asked the captive’s lay 
Of old, by ‘ Babel’s stream,’ 

Is now as desolate as they, 

His land, like their’s, a dream. 

For, lo ! Heaven’s cleaving curse foreshewn, 

Hath swept the peopled land ; 

Chaldea’s pride, and Salem’s throne, 

Have felt an equal hand : 

But, Judah ! yet shall happier days 
Break on that night of thine, 

Aral brighter than the noontide blaze 
Thy evening star shall shine. 

But o’er that city of the day, 

This hope of morning never 
Shall dawn ; a home for beasts of prey 
For ever and for ever : 

Never to hear man’s busy hum, 

Nor echo to his tread, 

While Desolation walks the dumb 
Drear city of the dead ! 

Here, where in pride the monarch dwelt. 

Where slaves their homage paid, 

While to the sun the Magian knelt, 

And the Chaldean praved : 

Alike the sunshine and the cloud, 

The calm, the tempest’s sweep. 

No ray so bright, no voice so loud, 

To break that iron sleep. H. W.J. 

Liverpool Mercury. 


* Genesis, II, 4. 
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Journey across the Peninsula of Indu, from Mmhu* io 
Pom bay. 


‘ Courg Territory — FAephant Travelling — I isit to tin lin/nh— 
Buffaloes and Tigers. 

No. V. 


About six o’clock in the morning, (March VI.) an elephant w.is 
brought to convey me to the capital of the li.ij.ih of M\sort , ami 1 
was soon roused by the sound of Ins large bells 'I'lie uhhc ol 
these was deep toned and harmonious, one being tuned a tlmd lower 
than the other. They may he heard at cousideiahle distance, ami 
produce a pleasing effect among the woods. The unlit \ of Him 
ornament sufficiently accounts for its adoption. 'I’lie In 1U ^**1 \ r to 
keep a party together, which accident might otheiwme Mpaian m 
the interminable forests of these p.uts, and the\ must hr r-pft ially 
useful when one of these valuable animals escapes lioni lim m.mh i 
and re-enters his native labyrinths. On rising, I tound the weather 
cold, and a thick log on the proceeding morning olm, mol the \ u-w 
As soon as l had taken breakfast, I set out, a< eomp.mied b\ many 
more attendants than before, and by one of the siib.idais, with whom 
I had become acquainted the night helot c, and who was nioiuited in 
the same manner as mysell. from \ ltaj.ipellu, mu mid did not 
differ much in character Irom that which I had heen liavellmj; m 


the after part of the preceding da\ , that is to s., v , n p.i-td mo 
hills and down dales, sometimes hanging on the side- ol moiinl.inis, 
sometimes treading narrow deliles, heautifullv wooded all along, and 
occasionally opening into well-cultivated \.dle\-. No win cb< aniauc 
could possibly be used in any part of <’ouig, I (he eviiemr nar- 

rowness and precipitous steepness ot main pails ol the wav " s 
is sometimes so much inclined, that in order to enable (lie travel < ■ 
to pass at all, steps have heen formed In latge tiers livol .k i'i- 1 11 
path. The elephant, notwithstanding bn apparent uiiwm idm« 

goes up and down these with great ease , suirtlu.m 

which he steps, feeling witli his trunk ever; <»| l,ul 

suspects to be loose before he ventures to place m not on i . " 

motion does not become unpleasant I> rough, even m tie iim* < < 
ficult places. On the contrary, his weight n so p< r < < t v >■» ,lll ‘ 1 * 
on the other three legs, whilst he is jKising tin omt i, am a i- ' 
through the exertion so slowly, that one sometnms lm,l o 
has stopped altogether. 

The attention to European travellers pacing through the If yah 
of Courg’s territories has already bn Mil" 1 , ^ j 

it was shown by my being presented wit mil a ' ^ ;l 

the villagers on my way, whilst amongs n a . ’ j ; ,, c 

person whose business it was to carry oranges, i > ‘ J 

for my refreshment. These were, from time to time, oflered uk, 
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the pease, which arc here are exotic, were evidently supposed to be 
a delicate fruit intended to be eaten raw. My civility was somewhat 
put to the test when a large handful was placed in my lap ; for al- 
though I could manage two or three pods, yet with so large a 
supply I was like the pilgrim in the fable, and much wished ‘ the 
liberty to boil iny pease.’ 

After travelling about nine miles, we came to a broad river, run- 
ning between the mountains. Its clear and limpid stream reflected 
the w r oods rising from its banks, and doubled the charms of the sur- 
rounding scenery We descended a tremendous steep to enter it, 
and found that it was not above live feet, though we perceived by 
the marks on its banks that, like all the rivers of India, it was liable 
to sudden flushes. Our elephants would have found no difficulty in 
crossing it, even in its swollen state, as they are very expert swim- 
mers. On ascending a sti 1 ! more perpendicular pass on the opposite 
bank, we came to a gale way at the top, and then arrived at a small 
bungalo. This was a resting-place purposely erected by the Rajah’s 
orders, and consisted of a raised mud floor, with a thatched roof, 
supported on a few wooden posts around, while a mat-work was 
fixed on the outside of these which could be removed at pleasure. 

Here again a rural repast was offered me, and a profusion of pine 
apples, rose apples, raspberries, plantains, guavas, oranges, kc., 
were laid out on a scarlet cloth spread on the floor. Among these 
fruits I observed two kinds which I had never before seen ; the one 
resembled in shape and taste the hips, or fruit of the dog-rose, of 
England, while the other looked like a small sloe, and had a mealy 
and insipid taste. At this station, which was a half-way house, pre- 
parations w r ere made for proceeding to the capital.- Two fresh 
elephants were in waiting for the subadar and myself, and there were 
a new set of boys * for my palanquin. Although by imitating my 
companion I had learned to ride in a tolerably easy position, shorten- 
ing the stirrups and sitting well back, yet the width of the seat had 
stretched my legs to a painful degree, and to relieve them I now 
preferred the palanquin. After riding in it for six miles w'e came to 
a very steep pass which made it difficult for the boys to descend, so 
that I again mounted my elephant. This beast was much larger 
than the last, and his pad was better stuffed; I shifted my posi- 
tion, by sitting sideways, as on a pillion, and found a great re- 
lief in this way. At length, after several miles of hilly woods, w r e 
reached a village, and then a fortified gateway, at the bottom of a 
mountain. Passing through, we wound up its side by a tolerably 
well-made but steep road, in some places as terrific as the celebrated 


* This must not be confounded with the English word boy. It is, I 
believe, of Teloogoo origin, and signifies a carrier or porter; probably 
the term boy, used to Native servants of all descriptions and ages, is thus 
derived, since the palanquin-bearers in most parts do much or the work 
about the house. 
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Penman Mawr, in North Wales, except, indeed, that the ride of the 
precipices were in general co\ ered w ith Ihiek wood. 'Hie \ iew fio,u 
# the top was magniticent, wooded mountains bounded the lmii/on on 
all sides, and an extensively cultiv ated \ alley appeared beneath. We 
now passed through a second fortified gateway and over a bridge 
across a deep ditch. These were the outworks on the approach to the 
town of Madekery, which we reached after crowing a clear open 
space and descending a slight hill. This town is of a respectable si/e, 
and may, perhaps, contain 7<)0<> or SOOO inhabitants , the houses 
are built of mud, but arc covered w ith tiled root’s. After passing 
the fort, a well-built and perfectly new square fortification, on an 
elevated natural platform, and leaving an extensive elephant stable 
on our right, ‘ve entered a spacious orange garden, and thus ap- 
proached a spacious mansion which the Rajah’s brother built exclu- 
sively for the accommodation of European visitors. It was about 
three o’clock, and I found, on being ushered into the <entie room, 
a long table spread, with a very handsome Euiopean repast, exclu- 
sively for my entertainment. The dishes were .ill dressed in good 
style, and there was no want of excellent beer and Madeira wine. 
Whilst 1 was partaking of this good cheer, sullieieur in quantity for 
twenty people, three or four servants came m with hampers on their 
heads, which I was informed were Idled with delicacies, that the 
ltajah sent, with his compliments from his own table. This was 
spread over the board as a second course. I lie dishes were all 
excellent, but very rich, consisting of nee dumplings, pancake’s ot 
rice and sugar, different kinds ot pa-dry, and sweetmeats, curries 
of the most liigh-ilavoured and delicious kind, hied pease, plan- 
tains, and messes looking like Himmiery. Ot fruits, pine apples, 
guavas, oranges, citrons, raspberries, rose apples, almonds, and 
raisins. When I had satisfied my appetite and my curiosity with 
this variety, I signified my desire to pay the Rajah a visit ; and 
as an elephant and palanquin waited mv orders, my wishes were 
soon executed. We now again advanced towards the fort, where, 
after passing two gates and a court-yard, eiowded with attendants 
I found myself in a handsome and spacious square. Of this, one 
side was formed by the Rajah’s paint r, and the walls ot the tort with 
different oflices, made up the rest. \\ e approached tu grant ui 
trance in the centre of the buildmg, and, mounting hair or liv e steps 
under a portico, advanced into a saloon crowded with miisin.ms ant 


Miigers. 

The Rajah met me as 1 entered, shook me ooidially by tin band, 
and led me into a side apartment, looking towards the square, ilcm 
we both took our seats, and bis son, a youth of twehe years oU, 
was placed in a chair at my side. Before us there was a i ‘ 
covered with green baize, and on it a desk, a so ( °V rL ’ ° ,... 

with a sabre, in a tine gilt sheath, and a steel- km <-( . 

Rajah spoke to me by an interpreter, and after inquiring 
Mysore Resident’s health, the length of my journey, and o 
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other such questions, he sent for a very handsome doubled-barreiled 
gun, which, as well as the gilt sword, he assured me, was the work 
of a Native of Courg, who was then standing in the room. lie had 
good reason to boast of this mechanic, for the gun could not, on the 
minutest inspection, be distinguished from one of Manton’s that 
served as a pattern, and the gilding of the scabbard and ornament on 
the blade was exquisitely finished. My interpreter did not under- 
stand English very well, and I requested permission to explain my- 
self in the Tamil language. Another person was immediately sent 
for, and the conversation became more familiar. I made known 
that I had some acquaintance with Hindoo works, and that I had 
turned my attention to the study of Sanscrit. The Rajah seemed 
somewhat incredulous, and begged that I would pronounce a word, 
sending at the same time for two of his Brahmin priests. It is 
scarcely to be imagined the pleasure he seemed to feel, when I re- 
peated to him a sloka or two in his praise ; no sooner bad his pun- 
dits explained the meaning, than, staring with astonishment, he 
burst into a fit of laughter, lie then asked me my age, and seemed 
to think it impossible that I should have learned so much since 1 
was born j for, being quite unacquainted with the Sanscrit himself, 
and accustomed to consider it as the summit of human wisdom to 
attain a knowledge of it, his wonder was the natural effect of Ins 
ignorance. 

[Ic then jocularly adverted to his son, as fond of play and inatten- 
tive, which gave me an opportunity of quoting some stanzas in praise 
of learning. As these were out of the ‘ Iletopadcsha, a liook not known 
in this part of India, the pundits themselves were at a loss to con- 
ceive where I bad learned them, and I rose much in their estimation 
from that circumstance. In this way we passed about an hour, 
while music and singing were going on in the anti-chamber. I 
have mentioned that the room in which we were seated looked into 
the square, and, being on the ground-floor, it was on a level with 
it, so that when the blind was open we were close to the people on 
the outside. The Rajah now gave some orders, and two wild buf- 
faloes were dragged into the area, by ropes fastened to their horns, 
at each end of which about ten men were placed. It was explained 
to me that these animals were too young to fight, but that combats 
were frequently exhibited here for the Rajah’s entertainment. After 
I had sufficiently admired their size, which was more than double 
that of the domestic breed, and equal to that of the largest bull, 
they were led away. Enormous skeletons, heads of full grown buf- 
faloes were also brought to show to what an enormous size these 
young ones would in time attain. The next exhibition was of two 
royal tigers, brought by ropes in the same way, but with much less 
caution than the buffaloes, for when they arrived before the window, 
the ropes were slackened, and they lay down very quietly. 

This was showing a confidence in their good temper, which, as we 
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were Within two yards of them, I could have foregone the pleasure 
of witnessing, for I recollected to have heard my friend siy, that 
when he paid the Rajah a visit, the same thing was done, and one of 
the animals jumped into the window. When we had seen enough 
of them, they were also dragged away, but with considerable ditli- 
culty and much roaring, for although they were not at all irritated, 
they did not seem to like the being forced to move, and therefore 
hung back upon their collars, and clung to the ground with a force 
that twenty men with difficulty overcame. It was by this time 
when torch-bearers and lights being ranged on each Mdeof the win- 
dows, a concourse of dancing girls nc\t appeared. There were about 
twenty of them all dressed in white, and with gold belts round tlu* 
waist. As I am rather short-sighted, and they were full ten yards 
distant, I could not distinguish their features, or cum the ornaments 
of their dress, but 1 could perceive, from aiompaiison of their height 
with that of two or three standing behind, that they weie all little 
girls of almost ten years of age. They continued dancing during 
the remainder of my \isit, though the Rajah paid not the least at- 
tention to them. It was ludicrous enough to see them moving in 


the grave style of a Hindoo minuet to the tune ot ‘ Molly put the 
kettle on,’ and some popular airs which the musicians had learned 
to play out of compliment to Europeans. Our conversation turned 
on Hindoo literature and mythology, and as I had purposely placed 
Moor’s Hindoo Pantheon into my palanquin, the Rajah was much 
amused by the subjects there engraved. 1 bad also with me a small 
gilt pocket compass, and after purjiosoly introducing the subject of 
shipping, I spoke of the method of guiding vessels, and pointed out 
the virtues of the magnet. This, the Rajah seemed never to have 
heard of, but when I had sufliciently rnbed bis curiosity, I produced 
the compass. Of course the utmost astonishment was excited by if, 
and the greatest delight when 1 presented it as an instillment which 
would always serve to distinguish the cardinal points, a quality of 
no small importance to a Hindoo, who constantly requires to know 
them for the performance of various ceremonies 1 prolonged my 
visit for a reason above mentioned, until I was permitted to take my 

leave, at about half past seven o’clock, the time ot IW-i, or the 
ceremony of the anointment of the idol, at w lwh the Raja i was 
about to assist in person. He was dressed in a loo^e gown o t ar 
colored calico, with a tippet or cape of blank silk, trimmed wit i a 
thin edging of fur, made up to the throat and lal mg ov< r ns 
shoulders. The cuffs of his sleeves were also of dark silk and fur • 
on his head he had a leathern cap with fur on the top; Rom the 
back to the front, between which and the leather, t iere was a 
of narrow gold lace. Round Ins neck hung a double string ot large 
pearls, to which was suspended a Palakum, or breast or, ' ,unt '* > ' ,l 
the size of a common locket, and composed of diamonds and rubies. 
He held a white handkerchief in his hand and was constantly chew- 
ing beetel and cloves, which he occasionally spi in a s 
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held by a servant behind him ; rinsing his mouth at the same time 
with water ; but this was done with great decency. The Kajahin 
person was of a middle size, and his lace was indicative of good 
temper. Ilis manners were condescending and mild, and to his own 
people he seemed to speak with affability, though evidently with 
authority. I hav e -ince learned, however, that he is extremely tyran- 
nical. and occasionally cuts off the heads of his subjects without much 
ceremony. Their respect towards him seems to be unbounded. 
Every one in his presence, stood with his body inclined forwards, 
and his hands closed in the attitude of prayer or submission, and 
whenever the Rajah spoke, those whom he addressed showed their 
obsequious assent to what he said by repeating his name, Mu Sarny, 
at every clause of his sentence. 

The son, who was very fair, and had a round healthy face, seemed 
full of life and play, and was much annoyed by the importunate care 
which his attendants bestowed upon him. No sooner did he spring 
up to the windows to see the shows, than they put out their arms 
lest he should fall ; e\eu while standing still, they held his gown, 
and lie was scarcely considered out of danger when quietly seated 
on a chair, lie was diessed like Ins father, except that his garment 
was of sprigged calico, instead of plain, and that his breast ornament 
was smaller. Whenever I was able to do so, I addressed myself to 
the Pundits in Sanscrit, which pleased them much. 1 cannot, indeed, 
pretend to more than a slight knowledge of that language ; but 1 
took the pains, while learning it, to practice speaking, and to get by 
rote a number of common slokas, such as might apply to ever) day 
subjects. This has been of great use since ; and far from finding 
Sanscrit a useless study, e\en 011 the ground of commanding respect 
among the natives, which is an object of some importance to an 
European, the little that I know has frequently been serviceable. 
Had it not been for this, my visit on the present occasion must have 
been ceremonious and dull. Hut by using the little that I had 
learned, and taking care not to venture out of my depth, I was not 
only much entertained, but gave the natives a vast notion of my 
learning. 

From the palace I passed through a street of guards out of the 
fort, and on again reaching the house, found a splendid dinner pre- 
pared for my entertainment j but as one such repast in a day was 
more than enough, and I was much fatigued, I retired to rest with- 
out touching a morsel. 
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Sketch of tiie Ruins of Epiiesus. — -From the Jouunu. 
an Architect. 


' of I he \ iliac? 


The marshy plain of Ayasalook, which is the name o 
that has rifcn out of the ruins of the undent Ephesus, is intereslinj; 
to three distinct classes of people, from \eiy different causes. 'Hie 
traveller visits it on account of its ancient lihton, and the antiqui- 
ties which lie profusely scattered over an immense extent of ground ; 
to the Turk it is an object of interest, as associated with many im- 
portant events closely connected with the establishment ot that em- 
pire'; and the devotee reveres K, as containing the tomb of St.lolm, 
the inspired prophet of the Apocahpse. 

Ephesus was the Delphi of Asia Minor . the one was under the 
tutelar protection of Apollo, the other acknowledged the powerful 
influence of his twin sister, the chaste Diana, 'llu* Ihllnan, m uu- 
o vammatical language and lame numbers, diuilgoil the will ot the 
Parnassian god, "the Kunueh declined tho oracles of die K|>lio-i.in 
deity ; on both have depended -nine of the mo-t mipmlanl events 
in ancient history. The Creeks of K.m.|»e assembled liter \mph.c- 
tvonic Council within the sacred precincts ot their m.mmticcn tem- 
ple ■ the States (ienernl of Asia held their drhberatmns under the 
foof of the splendid fane of Diana. Kaci, has been tl bject ot re- 

verence or of rapine to the mightiest of lungs and comp.cror-, as 
their admiration or their revenue dictated. Of 1 he temple <> H»<> 

scarce one block of marble remains to t u an * ' M 1 ’ 1 
tige of the temple of Diana lies multiplied in k c c« p « 
rass. , , , 

Kphesns, inferior only to Rome and Ul.cn, -n (he -ie'd of s 
magnificent ruins, offers a most ultra, live lirlJh. 1 

the. general traveller, and to tlm atvh.UM m pa ' ^ ^ ^ 

lines which circumscribe a laid ot <<>iu 

of stones, still direct his attend"" '» p, him null- 

component part-s ot this intmMin h 1 * » > i 11( |, j s c . x . 

cations to fill up the general ontlme , lie ••nsemW 
tremely imposing. In comparison \'U 1 1 11 'I 1, ‘ | , |„. 

the vast Vircuit of the wall-, wry lev dec > -U * 

found, and those generally Hon *ai i . N < . t ' ’ ' ,., r |,h. ,,-cd 

Ionic or Doric orders is to he metw ’• 1 £ “ , ullM , 

in the constructions are immense, and m • ‘ ■" ■ 

have been built without the least alien im ’ r 

The feelings of the Turks arc cw.lcd l>U « J>1IC<1 , > fatlwr- 

defeated Tangripcrn.es and ' , m , d j„ | im over ISaja/ct 

Tamerlane, after the victory, wl . b of Anato l, a to meet Inin at 
near Angora, summoned all tin. pri 
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Ayaslook. Its commerce is now fled to Scala Nova and Smyrna, 
and the ravages of relentless conquerors, who could ill brook the 
partiality shown to the less fortunate rivals, have now reduced 
Ayasalook to a poor village. 

As Ephesus, m former times, united under its ample colonnades 
and numerous porticoes, the inhabitants of European, as well as of 
Asiatic, Greece, in celebration of the mysteries of its goddess 5 so do 
its ruins now receive within the fallen walls, the superstitious 
devotee, to pay his adoration to the sacred relics of the saint. On 
the 30th of April, in every year, the Armenians from Scala Nova, 
Smyrna, Bergamo, Magnesia, and even more distant parts, pitch 
their tents on the summit of Frion, and accompanied by their wives, 
their children, and domestics, celebrate the festival of Saint John 
with music, dancing, and feasting. They thus endeavour to > snatch 
a few days of repose from the cares and anxieties of business, and 
to drive from their memory for a short interval the consciousness of 
that slavery, which bows them to the dust. 

From the top of this sacred hill, which was the. ancient Acropolis, 
or citadel, may be had a commanding view of the Ephesian plain. 
The hills of Teos, Claros, and Samos, bound the distant horizon, 
and the plain is to the right conlincd by Mount Gallesius, at the foot 
of which lies the Selinersian lake, and the other one mentioned by 
Strabo. The Caystrus descending from the hills winds its tortuous 
stream, in humble imitation of the Meander, towards the sea, often 
inundating with its waters the greater part of the plain. 


Tiik Mirage of the Desert.* 

Ye shadowy lakes, so brightly fair, 

0 why thus moek our anxious sight? 

Yc rise but to beguile our care, 

And sink 11s in a deeper night. 

Hungry and faint we fondly bless 
The kind relief your waters show; 

Yet, though deceived, scarce love ye less, 

That for a while ye calm’d our woe. 

’Tis thus the faithless world betrays, 

When fond reliance dares to prove ; 

’Tis false !— and most where it displays 
The smile of friendship and of love. 

Wreck’d by our fate, we fondly seek 
Where truth seem’d lovely — but in vain; 

It guides us through each tranquil creek, 

To quit us on the raging main. 

Delna. 


* The delusion caused by the rarefaction of the air, representing ap- 
parent lakes of water, frequent in the Deserts of Arabia. 
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No. II. 

‘ One fact during this journey has been impressed on inv mind very forcibly • 
that the character and situation of the natives of these great countries are ex- 
ceedingly little known, and in many instances grossly misrepresented, not only 
by the English public in general, hut by a great proportion of those also who, 
though they have been in India, have taken their views of its population, man- 
ners, and productions fiom Calcutta, or at most from Uengnl.’— Ihshup 1/tbtr, 

To the Right Hon. Charles Grant, Piesident of the Board of Trade. 

Sir,— In my last letter I adverted to the injurious effects which 
are produced in our intercourse with India by the high duty on 
East India sugar, and to the obstacles which arc opjtosed to the in- 
ternal improvement of our Indian empire, by the prohibitions by 
which British capitalists arc debarred from settling thereat pleasure, 
and becoming proprietors of the soil. 1 did not wish to interrupt the 
course of my argument, or to extend the limits of my letter, by ad- 
ducing authorities in favour of my positions; but as there is such 
a general ignorance in this country of all that relates to India, I 
will now confirm and illustrate the views I then took, by a reference 
to the most authentic sources of information which wo possess, re- 
specting the actual condition of India. 

From the degree of perfection to which the natives haw; earned 
some manufactures in that country, and from the facility with which 
they are acknowledged to turn from one art or profession to another, 
it is difficult to convince an Englishman of the very low state to 
which agriculture is there reduced. It is observed by Mill, m his 
‘ History of British India/ ‘ It is allowed on all hands that the 
agriculture of Hindoostan is rude : but the progress of agriculture 
depends so much upon the laws relating to landed property, that 
the state of this art may continue very low m a country where 
other arts are carried to a high degree of perfection.’ 

* A Hindoo field in the highest state of cultivation is dumbed 
to be only so far changed by the plough as to allord a scanty 
supply of mould for covering the seed. Nothing can exceed 
the rudeness and insufficiency of Hindoo agriculture 1 he plough 
consists of a few pieces of wood put together with less adaptation 
to the end in view than has been elsewhere found among some of 
the rudest nations. It has no contrivance for turning over the 
mould, and the share having neither width nor depth, is incapable 
of stirring the soil. The operation of ploughing is desr ribed by the* 
expressive term of scratching. Every thing winch savours of inge- 
nuity, even the most natural results of observation and good sense, 
are foreign to the agriculture of the Hiudooa. The advantage* 
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arising from the observation of the fittest season for sowing, are 
almost entirely neglected ; for restoring fruitfulness to a field that 
is exhausted, no other expedient is known than suspending its culti- 
vation. AVhen the weeds, with which it is always plentifully stored, 
usurp undivided dominion, the most irrational practice that ever 
found existence in the agriculture of any nation, is general in India 
— that of sowing various species of seeds, mustard, flax, barley, 
Wheat, millet, maize, and many others which ripen at different inter- 
vals, all indiscriminately on the same spot. As soon as the earliest 
of the crops is matured, the reapers are sent into the field, who pick 
out the stalks of the plant which is ripe, and tread down the rest 
with their feet.’ 

Tennant observes, ‘ You frequently see a field, after one plough- 
ing, appear as green as before, only a fe»v scratches are perceptible 
here and there $ more resembling the digging of a mole than the 
work of the plough.’ 

Dr. Buchanan remarks, ‘ I am afraid, in perusing the foregoing 
accounts, the reader will have formed an opinion of the native agri- 
culture more favourable than it deserves. I have been obliged to 
use the English words ploughing, weeding, and hoeing, to express 
operations somewhat similar that arc performed by the Natives, and 
the frequent repetitions of these might induce the reader to imagine 
that the ground was well wrought and kept remarkably clean. 
Quite the reverse, however, is the truth. Owing to the extreme 
imperfection of their impliinents, and want of strength in their 
cattle, a field, after six or eight ploughings, has numerous small 
hushes remaining as upright in it as before the labour, while the 
plough has not penetrated above three inches deep, and has turned 
over no part of the soil. The plough has neither coulter nor mould 
board 5 the other instruments are equally imperfect, and are more 
rudely formed than it was possible for my draftsman to represent.' 

Such is the state of agriculture in India, as described by authors 
and eye-witnesses of unquestionable authority, and such, or neatly 
such, must it remain for centuries, if not stimulated by the intro- 
duction of European capital and skill. It is stated by a member of 
the Asiatic Society, in an excellent work on the Husbandry and In- 
ternal Commerce of Bengal, printed in Calcutta, in 1804, and re- 
printed in London, by the East India Company’s booksellers, in 180(1, 
that ‘the want of capital in manufactures and agriculture prevents 
the division of labour. Every manufacturer, every artist working 
for his own account, conducts the whole process of his art, from the 
formation of his tools to the sale of his production. Unable to wait 
the market, or to anticipate its demand, he can only follow bis re- 
gular occupation, as immediately called to it by the wants of his 
neighbours. 

‘ Every labourer, every artisan, who has frequent occasion to 
recur to the labours of the field, becomes a husbandman. Such 
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farmers are not qualified to plan or conduct a well-judged course 
of husbandry, and are idly employed, to the great waste of useful 
time, in carrying to market the paltry produce of their petty firms. 
If Bengal had a capital in the hands of enterprising and intelligent 
proprietors, who employed it in agriculture, manufactures, and in- 
ternal commerce, these arts would be improved j and with more nrnl 
better productions from the same labour, the situationof the labourers 
would be less precarious, and more allluent, although the greatest 
part of the profit might vest with the owners of the money ad- 
ventured. In agriculture particularly, which is the basis of the 
prosperity of a country, the want of pecuniary lands is a bar to all 
improvement, while, on the contrary, the employment of money in 
agriculture would introduce large farms, and from these would How 
every improvement that is wanted in husbandry ; and such improve- 
ments musf’ttaturally extend from agriculture into every branch of 
arts and commerce. Without capital and enterprise improvement 
can never be obtained. Precept will never inculcate a better hus- 
bandry on the humble unenlightened peasant.’ 

And the same’ author adds, with respect to sugar : 

' From Benares to Bungpoor, from the borders of Assuam to those 
of Cuttack, there is scarcely a district in Bengal or its dependant pro- 
vinces wherein the sugar-cane does not flourish. It thrives most 
especially in the provinces of Benares, Bihar, Uungpoor, Birbbooin, 
Birbwan, and Mednipitr : it is successfully cultivated in all, and there 
seems to be no other bounds to the possible production of sugar in 
Bengal than the limits of the demand, and consequent vend of it. 
The growth for home consumption and for the inland trade is vast, 
and it only needs encouragement to equal the demand of Lurope 
also.’ 


It has, indeed, been said, as the same aulhor remarks, ‘ that the 
great population could not avail to eilect improvements, notwit i 
standing opportunities afforded for particular maim u< tint s 01 raw 
produce, because professions are heredilaiy among t u 1111 ,,()s > 11 
offspring of men of one calling do not inti ude into any o u r, mu 
the produce of any particular manufacture cannot be 
cording to the increase of the demand, but must ch pern on u j 
lation of the caste or tribe which woiks on that manufacture. 

After adducing several proofs of the fallacy of ^ 

observes : f In practice little attention is pai< o ^ 

which we have here alluded. Daily ^ iirc awarc tl.nt 

nuns exercising the menial profession c t . • 

every castcforms itself into clubs or lodges, c,) '^ ( ,:^, U1C0 am [ that 

individuals of that caste residing writhm a sn - ' , j 

these clubs or lodges govern 

customs, or by-laws. But though some 0 „ their by- 

not founded on religious prejudices, are found among >y 

Oriental Herald, Vol. lu. * ^ 
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laws, it may be received as a general maxim, that the occupation 
appointed for each tribe is entitled merely to a preference. Every 
profession, with few exceptions, is open to every description of per- 
sons, and the discouragement arising from religious prejudices is 
not greater than what exists in Great Britain from the effects of 
municipal and corporation laws. In Bengal the numbers of people 
actually willing to apply to any particular occupation are sufficient 
for the unlimited extension of any manufacture. 

1 If these facts and observat ions be not considered as a conclusive 
refutation of the unfounded assertions made on this subject, we must 
appeal to the experience of every gentleman who may have resided 
in the provinces of Bengal, Whether a change of occupation and pro- 
fession does not frequently and indefinitely occur 5 Whether Brah- 
mins are not employed in the most servile offices ? And whether 
the Sudrah is not seen elevated to situations of respectability and 
importance ? In short, whether the assertion above quoted be not 
altogether destitute of foundation ?’ 

If such, then, be the condition of our Indian empire ; if we really 
possess, in the eastern hemisphere, a country almost boundless in 
extent, and illimitable in resources and population, where, I would 
ask, but in our own arbitrary, unjust, and impolitic regulations, are 
to be found the obstacles to a commercial intercourse, unparalleled, 
perhaps, in its beneficial consequences both to Great Britain and India? 
No considerations connected with unfounded and preposterous claims 
to preference on the part of our colonies in the West ; no superstitious 
reverence for a monopoly which has too long insulted the feelings and 
mocked the legitimate claims of the Biitish merchant} no visionaiy 
and fallacious ideas of the possible political consequences at some 
remote and indefinite period, of the sprinkling of a British popula- 
tion among the native tribes, (possibly the very best means of pre- 
serving our sway over our Indian empire j) no silly reasonings oil 
the danger of unrestrained intercourse with those whose manners, 
customs, and religion differ so widely from our own; no sugges- 
tions of ignorance, prejudice, or self-interest, will surely be allowed 
to perpetuate a system so absurd in its nature, and in its conse- 
quences so prejudicial to the substantial interests of both countries. 
The nature of Indian restrictions and the rights of British mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and consumers, are every day better under- 
stood ; and it is to be hoped, too, that Great Britain begins more 
clearly to comprehend the obligations she has assumed to those con- 
quered nations whom she has brought forcibly under her controul, 
and whose interests she is hound, by every consideration of duty 
and policy, most religiously to protect. 

Liverpool Mercury . A British Merchant. 
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From the anirfiatcd description given of this city by one of 
our fellow passengers, \ye were all in lngh glee when our little 
bark hove in sight of the Colombian shores, and displayed the 
red flag of Old England. We soon reached the bay, which is 
extensive and safe j it was dark, however, ire we cast anchor, and 
we had not been moored more than five minutes before a six-oared 
boat came alongside, and one of the crew, in a stentorian voice, 
demanded the vessel’s name, lading, and from w hence we came. 
This personage, who was a coloured man, of a very forbidding 
aspect, dreSsed in trowsers which once had been white, a blue 
jacket adoriied with a profusion of little metal buttons and a stripe 
of narrow gold lace across each shoulder, with a black cravat h la 
marine, but no waistcoat, described himself as the commander of a 
Colombian schooner of war, at anchor a shot t distance from us. 
He was very talkative, though not communicathe. Spoke much 
about the prodigious extent of their navy, its achievement*, and bis 
individual mortification at not being permitted to cruise against 
those cowardly Gudos (a term of contempt applied to all Spaniards.) 
This gentleman condescended to partake of a glass or two of our, 
test Jamaica, and a couple of Cabana's prime cigars and then, to 
our great satisfaction, took his leave. We drained the bottle we 
, had uncorked to welcome our new acquaintance, and having regaled 
ourselves each with some three or four Ilavannas, retired •> o 
births impatient of the morning. 

IVe were equipped by siv o'clock, but were told that no 
mold be permitted to land till the (V,,nbm ,M t *nt '» ‘ * ' » 

Master) had visited the vessel. About cgh t he. !«-'■ - £ h 

seen coining down the river, Maiw.anarcs (w ,u * 1 ■ '>■* S' | lr 

craft to the city) and in fifteen or twenty nunut.^ d honour 
Of being welcomed to Colombia by fbc gc nt < m.in 1 » ’ 

do him justice, was a very accnmmodatnig kind o n.n , and nuuU 

more polite than the generality of Ins rn "" r )"" ' n ..„|ily a, eepted. 
good as to offer us the use of Ins boat, uhii h ^ y i 
She was pulled aground; the sailors t an( | placed as 
and each took one of us Ncwcomes on his M f 

all in good order and well-coiuht i-J ihalj* 

cliarming Colombia. '1 his act n po |||;i(k , J, Ejection to the 
of a couple of Spanish dollars (and y { [arbour 

coin), and having formally saluted our goo.Hr,,, id ^ ^ ^ 

Master, we turned our hacks «I»« (J dt i( . tc( j another Eden, 
to survey what our heated miagmatim . H , * 

Directly before us was a f gj^^^ard^wit ;I l vessel of about 

Q K 2 
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scene, a man, in a white jacket and trousers, with an old sword 
under his arm, accosted us, and gave us to understand, that we 
were to proceed forthwith, under his auspices, to el General. We 
therefore jogged on together ; and in a short time were ushered into 
the august presence of General Bermudez, who was the Governor, 
or Intendant, of the department. The General received us with 
some degree of affability, and recpicsted us to be seated. He is a 
very tall man, well proportioned, but badly marked with the small- 
pox ; he wore large whiskers and mustachoes ; has an austere 
countenance, though, when lighted ,up by a smile, it is tolerably 
pleasing ; but his appearance altogether is not prepossessing. He 
was in his robe de chambrd and slippers ; and his pretty little wife, 
lolling in a hammock, with one leg gracefully displayed over its side, 
which she used occasionally by touching the ground with the point 
of her shoe, to give an undulation to her aerial couch, but did not 
rise on our entrance, and merely honoured us with a vacant stare. 
This was the General’s villa, which is rather more than half a mile 
from the town. It has a good garden, and several tolerably-dccent 
apartments. We did not detain his Excellency long. He inquired 
the news of the day; appeared solicitous about intelligence from 
England, and professed much friendship for the English nation, &c. 
&c. ; asked each of us the object of our visit ; hoped many others 
would follow ; and, after the manner of the Spaniards, assured us 
all that his services were entirely at our disposal. 

The following day the recognition of the independence of Colum- 
bia, by the British, was made known in Cumana. This news diffused 
a general joy throughout all classes who had sense enough to com- 
prehend the meaning and importance of it. A feu de j ok was 
instantly ordered. The General gave a grand dinner and a superb 
hall, and we, who were the only Englishmen in the place, were not 
invited to either. So much for Columbian compliments, and their 
great respect for the English nation, kc. &e. ! but allowances must 
be made, as they 'aye only slowly approaching towards a slab; of 
civilization; and the great Bermudez himself was, at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, but a fag to a dealer in small-stores. 

There was but one posada or inn in the city, and a most wretched 
place it was, and so full that we could not be accommodated. We 
traversed almost half the town, inquiring at every other door 
"whether they could afford us shelter for the night, and the only 
satisfaction we could obtain, was a No Senor , which they drawled 
out as if they had been labouring under the cholera morbus. We 
• had determined to go on board our vessel, when we luckily met 
' with a person who came passenger with us, and upon our recounting 
to him the predicamciit in which we were, lie very kindly offered us 
all the convenience his house afforded, and we took him at his Word. 
.,Wc were shown into a small dirty place, and on the way to the 
apartment allotted to .us, wc encountered our host's two sons, of the 
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ages of three and five years, as naked as their mother ushered them 
into this breathing world, with this difference, that their little 
bodies were besmeared with the juice of the sugar cane, with a 
piece of which each of the urchins were provided and for which 
they seemed t^have a prodigious fondness. By the way, the cane 
is very wholesome and refreshing if eaten in the morning. Our 
destined sleeping room was soon got ready by our kind hostess, 
one of whose legs was about the size of a tat grey-hound’s body! 
This complaint arises from drinking impure waters, and is pre- 
valent in most hot countries. This good lady had provided our 
chamber with a small German looking-glass, a deal table, on which 
was a ewer and a couple of strong Yankee chairs. She regretted 
that there was but one bed in the house, but told us that wo could 
easily purchase hammocks, and that they were very comfortable when 
once accustomed to them j but as wc conjectured she used the word 
comfort purely out of compliment to us, we declined her friendly 
suggestion, and having bedding with u\ we soon got it on shore, 
and, spreading it on the polished surface, congratulated ourselves 
on our unexpected good fortune. ( )ur landlord, who w as a little lazy 
good-natured fellow, prepared some hot egg-punch, and supplied 
us with a lot of \ery fair cigars. Wc each took a chair, after the 
fashion of the country, and formed a circle outside the door, it being 
a beautifully fine moonlight night, where we were soon joined by 
two or three Natives and the Alcalde , (magistrate,) who grumbled 
sadly about the state of things cn cl dm, (now,) and began to draw 
invidious comparisons between a republican and a monarchical 
government, giving us plainly to know' that lie preferred (he latter 
to the former j indeed, during the administration of Spain, Co- 
lombia was inhabited mostly by Catalans and Islanders, who are 
an industrious people, and Cumana was then in a flourishing state ; 
but since the expulsion of the Spaniards, all things appear to have 
undergone a complete metamorphose. 'Ibis it, will be said is con- 
sequent on a revolution — granted ; but what a diflerent aspect 
would that country have now exhibited, had not the ignorance of 
its rulers exterminated all Spaniards without reference to their opi- 
nions. How many well-intentioned wealthy men have been robbed 
of their property, and peremptorily ordered to quit the country wit mi 
a stated time, merely because they were Spaniards ! How many un 
fortunate Spaniards arc there now in Britain, bare y exis nig on 
British bounty/ who would cheerfully lay down their lives in tin 
cause of freedom, and who would be. so many ornaments ammjgs 
the horde of ignorants in the New World, were they P cruu , 
seek their fortunes in that miserably populated and unciv ikzed nation . 

But to our narrative. 

, , After our tertulia was ended, which lasted till ncrirly clcvcn, we 
retired to our aposento, and we slept as soundly as if wc had biui 
reposing on a down bed at Longs or the London Iamn y 
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Cumana then reckoned some 1000 or a 1100 houses, built of mud, 
laths, and canes, brick floors, well tiled, and white- washed inside 
and out, but not overburdened with furniture ; — a hammock in the 
hall, with a common deal table, and a few sturdy chairs, composed 
the moveables of most of the inhabitants, and a many had not even 
these luxuries to boast of. The city is built on a sandy soil at the 
foot of a mountainous country, and about a mile and a half from the 
sea-shore. It is pretty well laid out, though not with much regu- 
larity, and a very few of the streets only are partially paved, if the 
careless manner in which the stones are laid deserve the term. The 
slightest gust of wind, therefore, brings with it immeasurable clouds 
of dust, which none but physicians and washerwomen rejoice at. 
The Palacio, or (lovernment House, is a huge mass of wood, mud, 
-and stone, without a single architectural ornament, and nothing to 
attract the eye, unless it be his Excellency’s (iuard, with bron/cd 
faces and ragged vestments. The town is well fortitied, although 
the fortifications exhibit traces of shameful neglect. There are se- 
veral churches, but none of them remarkable for either beauty or 
embellishment. Very little respect* is paid to religion, notwithstand- 
ing the people are both •. operations and bigotted in the extreme. 
The burial-ground is situate in the suburbs, between the city and 
the shore, and a most disgraceful sight it is ; the graves are seldom 
more than from two to three feet deep, and as few will incur the 
expense, or care about erecting a stone over their departed relativ es 
or friends, the grave-digger lixes upon the next spot where chance 
may direct his spade to dig a hole for the next comer j as decom- 
position is rapid in that climate, he seldom fails to turn up some 
relic of the former occupant, and as this practice is constantly per- 
formed, there is, as may be supposed, a great display of bleached 
bones and sculls in every part of this sacred place. Protestants or 
heretics cannot be interred within the walls of this hallowed spot. A 
native of one of the^British West India Islands died whilst we were 
there, -and was buried in a held adjoining the cemetery, and one of 
our party officiated as priest. The time appointed for the interment 
was about dusk. We waited a considerable while, however, for the 
corpse, and were about retiring from the ground, when we heard at 
a distance a shouting and whistling ; and shortly afterwards we saw 
the grave-digger, a coloured man, who was crying, Aqui vietie el 
bianco — here comes the white. The corpse was in a plain deal- 
coffin, borne by four soldiers at double quick time, and followed by 
a serjeant of marines, a tine young Englishman, who was attached 
to a vessel of war, commanded by Captain M , a North Ame- 

rican, and an accomplished man. This gentleman having known the 
deceased, defrayed the expense of the burial himself. 

There are three small plazas or squares — the first, mear the en- 
trance to the town and close to the bridge over the river, is appro- 
priated for the sale of eatables of every description, and in which 
are the stores or warehouses of all the importers. On a morning, in 
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this place, yoh may behold motlygroups of miserably cladohiccls of all 
shades and complexions some squatted on their lmms, others stm.d- 
inland the whole vociferating with all their might, lauding the articles 
they have for sale . lhc beef, if it deservo the name, is intol Jl 
bad— /at/m and bloodless and ot a brown-red line— the mutton is 
little better— the few vegetables and fruit, are very line, but In no* 
means such as the soil would yield if the least attention were demoted 
to their ulture, Here and there may be seen a piece of tat pork 
resembling the lumps of ‘genuine bear’s grease ’ which are exhibited 
in some of the barber’s shops in London. Plantains, bananas and 
sweet potatoes in abundance— fried (ish in avaiictv of shapes! and 
stripes of lajaso (jerked beef,) of winch the Native, are immo- 
derately fond. The eggs of the iguana (a specie, of li/aid) form 
another favourite article of food— good li,h i, plentiful and cheap. 
Wild fowl is sometime, brought \o thi, place. Poultry is scarce 
and dear— there aie plenty ot fiesli egg*, milk, and good luead, 
but the Natives are passionately fond of mir/m, which 1, ground 
Indian corn xvell kneaded and baked, and then has the appeal ance of 
our Yorkshire cakes, but not quite so palatable 


There is no theatre, nor any public place of entertainment, but 
there are several wretched raft's and billiard tables, which are fre- 
quented day and night by a set ot idle fellows, who play for money 
(when they have any) and punch. The only diversion that posses- 
ses any merit is cock-lighting ; and on a Sunday morning, the day 
set apart for this amusement by general consent, almost cvciv pe- 
destrian has a cock of some h/c or colour under hi, arm, hastening 
to the scene of fun and money, hut the latter is their avowed object 3 
they all gamble, from the priest to the peasant. I would ad\ i,c any 
traveller, who wishes to he thought well of by the head, of ( tmmna, 
to carry with him a good collection of cock,, should he ever he in- 
duced to visit that delectable spot. Pork is plentiful enough, since 
pigg are to be seen in almost every street and lane throughout the 
town, although there is an express order to kill them wherever 
found 3 but the command is seldom executed. 1 lie mode adopted 
is by employing a ceitain number ot Indians who may have com- 
mitted any petty crime j these men are provided with aguooden 
lance with an iron spike at one end, and are guarded by two or three 
soldiers, but they have seldom an opportunity of c\cr(Mnu their 
calling, were they so disposed, as the pig propnetor, are always on 
the alert, and as soon as the body gu.utl is de-< ried, a hue and cry 
is instantaneously commenced, which apprize, the beast owners of 
the approaching danger, and the pigs themselves, conscious of their 
nefarious practices, begin to grunt and trot ofl a, fast as their legH 
will carry them to their respective homes. 

There are many native Indians in this neighbourhood ; the wo- 
men are stout, with immense shoulders, and their countenances not 
unpleasing, though few Europeans like so broad a tace as nature 
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has bestowed this race of beings. The population of the city 
and its environs may be estimated at 5000, of which tWo-thirds are 
cither black or coloured. Almost the whole of the troops, and many 
of the officers', have dark complexions. The soldiers are generally 
well made, stout, and capable of enduring almost any fatigue or de- 
privation. They arc well clothed, and there is a good deal of uni- 
formity in their dress, but the greater part have neither shoes nor 
stockings. Some of the regiments have a few European officers, 
and these perform their manoeuvres with accuracy and promptitude. 
One poor soldier brought us a v ale, a sort of Government security, 
for 60 dollars, which he offered to sell for eight, but as we Were 
only birds of passage, and not having much faith in Colombian 
promises, we declined the temptation. 

There arc a few shops or stores pretty well supplied with manu- 
factures and hardware, <^e., chiefly Jiritishj these goods are brought 
from St. Thomas’s, this being the principal place with which the 
trade is carried on, and which is confined to some six or seven in- 
dividuals. The Colombians are bad paymasters ; if you sell on 
a credit of three or four months, you have frequently to wait six, 
or eight, or twelve months after, for the money or produce, as the 
case may be, and must be content with such proportion as they 
may find it convenient to offer at a time ; however, by proper 
management, there is much to he gained even on these terms. 
The exports are cocoa, coffee, cotton, tobaceco, a little indigo and a 
variety of skins. 

The society which Cumana affords to a well-cultivated mind is 
exceedingly uninteresting, and the only solace is the acquaintance 
of the few resident foreigners j there is, as may be supposed, a great 
mixture of Europeans, and others, of light characters, connected 
with the army and navy, and these gentry conceive themselves en- 
titled to claim your friendship on the first introduction, or indeed, 
without any introduction at all. Every man who has any regard 
for his peace, must countenance these intruders, however disagree- 
able the practice may be to his feelings. The natives arc ignorant, 
haught&and prejudiced, and consequently most intolerable as asso- 
ciates. a proof of their ignorance and ingratitude, I need only 
mention the fact, that a proclamation was issued at Caraccas, a 
short time prior to our arrival in Colombia, purporting that no fo- 
reigner should bo permitted to keep either a wholesale or retail 
store, unless he took a creole into partnership, under the penalty of 
confiscation of property, though at that very moment foreigners 
actually fought their battles, armed, clothed, und fed them ! but 
the folly of this step was soon seen, and the order was therefore re- 
scinded. 

The Cumana folks are not the most polite in the world; our letters 
of introduction served merely to inform the parties to whom they 
were addressed that luch beings as the bearers were in existence. 
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We WQ, however, invited to mqct a party at the house of a Spanish 
gentleman, (the only one there, and , perhaps, the second in all Co- 
lombia, a, perfect stranger to us) who received us very cordially, 
and entertained us in as sumptuous a manner as the country could 
afford. We had a sufficiency of everything that was in season, and 
he expressed his extreme regret that he had not been able to pro- 
cure any, oysters, although he luid employed two lads for that pur- 
pose ,the whole of the morning : lie having heard that one of ns 
was very partial to this fish. One custom afforded matter of spe- 
culation to some of the party •, our host rose at each renun e, and we 
followed his example, and stretched our legs in the Patio, or court, 
adjoining the Sala, or hall, and this exercise was repeated cither 
four or five times : a pleasant custom loo, as it creates a zest for 
the next course. We sat until a late hour, and then took louw* of 

our very kind friend Mr. V , and his amiable family, with the 

most ljvcly feelings of respect and pleasure. 

The ladies of Cumana arc not particulaily engaging, and do not 
possess that vivacity for which the Spanish ladies sue so remarkable. 
Indeed, they arc rather silent $ but this does not proceed from any 
diffidence on their part, but rather fiom the great neglect in the 
material points of their education, combined with their indolent ha- 
bits. They dress something in the French style*, and seldom venture 
out till late in the evening, when they indulge in long walks about 
the town. They are, like, the inhabitants of all warm climates, pas- 
sionately fond of dancing, which is confined to Spanish country dan- 
ces and waltzing. The Colombians aie rather imliilcient musicians, 
though the natives will not believe this. 

We were detained a day longer than \\c had expected, as one of 
our party had to procure some documents from the Government 
Secretary 5 which having obtained, he waited upon this gentleman, 
and in the presence of the General himself, presented him with a 
gold breast-pin, which might have been worth six or seven dollars, 
aiujl expressed his acknowledgments for the promptitude with which 
his, request had been attended to. His donation was most graciously 
received. We then paid our devoirs to bis Excellency, procured our 
passports from his secretary, which arc given gratis, and bade fare- 
well tft the charming city of Cumana. 
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Song to the River Yarra. 

By R. Hjll, Esq. 

The Catholic religion lias consecrated to rural festivity on particular 
saints’ (lays, the different little village settlements in the Spanish Colonies 
of America. During the period of their celebration these inhabitants of 
the neighbouring towns flock to these places of gaiety, as parties to a 
fete dmmpetrVy and resign themselves to free and unrestrained mirth in 
the out-door luxury of the beautiful moonlight evenings of a tropical 
climate — when the fragrance of the land-breeze, nestling through the 
feathery branches of the clustered palms, or fanning the blossoms of 
flowers that open only to the night, adds peculiar beauty to this scene 
of light hearts and happy spirits. The festival of a picturesque village 
on the borders of a wild and woody stream on the south side of the 
Island of Cuba, inhabited by the cultivators of tobacco, is the subject of 
the following verses : 

Oh, day of love, thou’rt bright and fair 
When though thy Yarra greetest — 

And smiling faces beaming there, 

Make Yarra’ s banks the sweetest. 

How happy then, — how lovely they. 

The youths in Yarra’s bowers, 

Who sparkling come, like birds at play, 

Amid the leaves and flowers. 

And there with garland-braided hair 
Are seen the dark-eyed daughters, 

And white Garzotas* wander there, 

The genii of the waters. 

Away, away, while the hours are gay, 

And the pulse of life is fleetest — 

The charms that beam on Yarra’s stream 
Make Yarra’s banks the sweetest. 


Oh, day of love, thou’rt bright and fair 
When thou thy Yarra greetest, 

And smiling faces beaming there, 

Make Yarra’s banks the sweetest. 

But Yarra’s banks arc sweeter far, 

When Night her charms revealing — 
Gives music to the light guitar, 

To lovers’ hearts their feeling. 

And sweeter is Night’s castanet 
Than songs when hours are lightest — 
For ’tis the sound of lovers met, 

When lovers’ eyes arc brightest. 

Then oh, away, while the hours are gay, 
And the pulse of life is fleetest — 

The charms that beam on Yarra’s stream 
Make Yarra’s banks the sweetest. 


* The Garzotas arei birds of the heron kind, perfectly white, and do* 
mestiegted in the cottages on the river banks of Cuba. 
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£)ricin and Object of tiie late Treaty with Sum. 

The final establisment of commercial relation* with Siam, on a 
footing calculated to be beneficial to the trade of llritish India, with 
that country, renders it of some importance and interest, that the 
arrangements agreed upon should he duly appreciated. \Ve } K i\c 
been favoured with some valuahlc information on tins head, expla- 
natory of the origin and object of the pi iiu ipal stipulation* of the late 
Treaty of a commercial character, which we propose to lav Indore 
our readers. That which we at present submit, refers espei inllv to 
the measures adopted to determine a fixed rate ot port and custom 
charges, in place of the arbitrary and iiik eilain demands previously 
enforced. It is not a little curious, however, that the past 
such as it was, originated in some measure with om selves, at a 
period sufficiently remote, to give the Siamese the < icdit of steadily 
adhering to stipulations, which they considered final. 

Agreeably to the past practice of the Siamese Com I, tin* King- 
lias always been the principal merchant in his dominions, hut upon 
the accession to the throne of the present King- ot Siam, he made a 
declaration, that he was determined not to he a Kuui-nu nhaul, and 
not to maintain any monopolies, hut to permit a gem ral free trade. 
The exclusive sale of Stirklae, Sapan wood, \ipiila wood, Ivory, 
Gamboge and Pepper, which the late King of Sum monopolized, 
was abolished, and the collection of the duties upon those ui tides 
was farmed out. The trade in those articles was made free , that 
is, only when ilis Majesty had no supply of them tor sale. I'nfor- 
tunately the King receives a great poitioii of Ins revenue* m Kind. 
The Siamese troops, when not otherwise engaged, are employed in 
cultivation, and in cutting 'I imhei and Sapm wood for Ills .Majes- 
ty. The people of Laos pay their tribute in Stu Mac. Ivory, l>cn/om, 
and other articles. The inhabitants on its frontiers send down cot- 
ton and rafts of Teak timber. The inhabitants of the Siamese por- 
tion of Cambodia, send Gamboge, Aijmla wood, IVpper and Garda- # 
moms. The Chinese, who farm the collection of the duty upon 
Sugar, make their payment* in that article. To get lid ot all this 
produce. His Majesty is obliged to become a men hunt, and his 
officers, of course, try to sell it for him on (he highest po-uble temu. 
All these officers nfio, are allowed to engage in < oniim r< c. \ It hough 
the system of monopolies was, in some measine, reduced by the 
present King of .Siam, yet the trade of BrilMi “iihjects m Siam, had 
to contend against two verv great evil* , the claims of preemption 
exercised by the officers of the Siamese government, and an aihi- 
trary and uncertain mode of levying" the dutitcs and port charges. 
The P’hra K’hlang and his petty officers always endeavoured to 
prevent the inhabitants of Bangkok, from making any purchases, 
until they themselves had selected whatever articles they pleased, 
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and for which they would not settle at once a fair price, hut would 
keep the foreign merchant waiting day after day, for a month or six 
weeks, until they either forced him to submit to. their terms, or to 
lose the chance of selling his cargo to others to any advantage. No 
inhabitant of Bankok dared make any other offer for what the 
P’hrn K’hlang and his officers desired to posses, nor could, he sell any 
article to the foreign merchant without the previous permission of 
the P’hra K’hlang, which was never given so long <is that Minister 
or the King’s merchant had any thing to dispose of. The foreign 
merchant could not go to the market unless clandestinely, and at the 
risk of losing his property, and bringing down most severe punish- 
ment upon the Siamese trader. lie was, in fact, completely in the 
power’ of the P’hra K’hlang. Next to the P’hra K’hlang and his 
deputy P’hya Phiphut, which officer, in the time of Kcempfer, was 
remarkable for ‘ pinching strangers,’ the principal instruments, by 
which foreign trade was conducted on the above mischievous prin- 
ciples, were Luang Keo Ayat or Pomat, a natural brother of the 
P’hra K’hlang, Phya Chula, the King’s merchant, and K’hun Kad- 
sitlii, his son. The two last have acquired great ascendancy over 
the mind of the P’hra K’hlang, and they are consulted by him on all 
occasions. The father professes to be a native of Persia, but is evi- 
dently a native of the coast of Coromandel. It was his special duty 
to Settle a price lor all articles required by the King from the Euro- 
pean merchant ; a duty he generally took several weeks to execute, 
offering the merchant, in the first instance, about one twentieth of 
the value of his goods. Ilis son is the King’s mercantile clerk, and 
accountant to the P’hra K’hlang ; an office, in which his shrewdness, 
cunning, and quickness, render him extremely necessary and accept- 
able to the P’hra K’hlang. 

The endeavours of the late Mission were, of course, strenuously 
directed towards correcting such a mischievous system, as is above 
described j and fairly opening the market to the English merchant ; 
to which end the ministers were persuaded to insert in the treaty, 
negotiated with them, a clause in Article 6th, declaring that ‘ Bri- 
tish merchants, and the inhabitants of the country, shall be allowed 
to buy and sell without the intervention of other persons/ — a stipu- 
lation which is repeated in Article 1st, of the Commcrciql Agree- 
ment, together with the words, * with freedom and facility/ and that 
* no export, import, or other duty, shall be levied upon the buyers 
and sellers from or to English subjects.’ 

On the arrival of the Mission at Bangkok, it found that the trade 
of British subjects was charged a general import duty of 8 per cent., 
hcaVy export duties, varying from 20 to 50 per cent., and a large 
sum for port and anchorage charges, sometimes styled ‘ measure- 
ment' duty.’ The arrangement appears, from the authority of 
Hamilton, to have originated with ourselves. • , u 

" In the year 1684, Captain Hamilton relates that the Siamese 
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envoys sent to France, visited London, and there concluded a com- 
mercial treaty tyith our nation. As this treaty was negotiated by 
King Charles the Second’s Ministers, no notice or copy of it ap|>eavs 
to exist among the records of the India Company. It would, how- 
ever be satisfactory to examine a copy of it, not only to learn the 
nature of its 'provisions, but to ascertain what authority the Siamese 
envoys possessed, to execute such an instrument. Judging from 
such of the flames of the ambassadors, whom the King of Siam for- 
merly deputed to Europe, as can now be traced, we should believe 
them to have been men of subordinate rank, and the practice and 
habits 6f the Siamese Court must, indeed, have experienced a very 
preat change, if to such men, or, indeed, to any Siamese agents, powers 
could be given to enter into treaties of alliance. No envoy, who 
might be now deputed by the Siamese monarch, would dare to enter 
into any engagements, or could perform any act which his mastei 
would consider it in any degree obligatory to ratify or eonhrm -- 
Captain Hamilton however declares, that m l? IS, a IMr. Collet, 
Governor of Fort St. George, sent an agent to Siam to annul the 
Treaty of London, and to make a new one, detrimental to all Ir- 
tish subjects except those employed by that Govermir 1 
treaty stipulated, Hamilton states, that ‘ all British subjects that ' 
not Collet's letter should be obliged to pay 8 jn-r c-cnt. 
and measurage for tl.eir ship, winch came to about •>' 1 ; ' . 1 

of 300 tons, to sell their cargoes to who,,, they I '* • |* - 
money to be paid into the King's cash, that he might In „ ■ 

of which British merchants complained at 1 an > 
than what Mr. Collet apiiears to have introduced / ■ • 

The European merchant, however, generally )ft ( j llt j,. s _ 

the payment of a large portion, , nay ^a in ., U(1( . tWs 

But the measurement duty, wind • jj K.'|,lang, was ro- 

to the master-attendant and ofiieersot the 1 nw * ^ , 

gulated by no fixed rule. |1(lsU ,; ill01 ,i „t>irliru- 

guess, under the direction ot 1 UI who wls m!M le to pay 

lars was ever given to the K"> , , tlle (k , l( h of the late 

the total communicated by Radsitli . t f t j 1( . Wang-na 

King, an increased charge was made on an ount ot ^ ^ ^ ^ 
and his officers, who were then app° ,n • p r t . u> ry cargo 

and sometimes ticab, (Joc rnor of 

junk that a European merchant ‘mg ^ ^ m (ira | H) without 
Paknam had lately increased hi lb0n , U( J, increase was 

declaring by whose authority, or 0 j 0( . UUM . at furnished to Mr. 

made. The original feiamest o an ( . ng ., g ,., lll .„t ,,n the part 

Crawford, was maintained no th( , ^ting duties, hut 

of Siamese Government, not 
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a prohibition only to its officers against committing exaction or 
extortion. It became, therefore, the first object of the Mission to 
ascertain the precise rate of this measurement duty, and the par- 
ticulars of the fees and other charges included under the head of 
* anchorage dues.' After some discussion, .the P’hra K’hlang drew 
out himself, and delivered to the Envoy, the subjoined list of the 
port and anchorage duties levied upon the ship Hunter , which hap- 
pened then to be at Bangkok. A more absurd attempt to give a 
colour to imposition was, perhaps, never made, than what this offi- 
cial account exhibits. The obvious remedy for these arbitrary and 
irregular imposts was to persuade the Siamese Ministers to esta- 
blish, in lieu of all others, one simple impost, in the form of a duty 
upon tonnage or measurement ; a mode of proceeding which is 
conformable with the established usage of the Indo-Chinese nations. 
The Siamese would put no faith in any European registers or papers 
of a ship denoting her tonnage, and' it was but prudent not to pro- 
pose too great innovations at once, but to let them continue their 
own system of measuring the breadth only of a vessel. Although 
a vessel’s capacity to carry cargo does not depend entirely on her 
length or breadth, any trilling inequality which may arise in prac- 
tice, from the adoption of this principle, will be, probably, more 
than compensated by the exemption from vexatious interference 
which it will secure, and, at all events, such an arrangement will 
enable British subjects to ascertain with'some exactness what trade 
can he carried on advantageously with Siam. The plan involved, 
however, a considerable reduction of the existing duties, not only 
that it might become a benelit to our merchants, who complained 
of the exorbitance of the existing charges, but that it might afford 
some counterbalance against the probable mal-praetices of the P’hra 
K’hlang’s department, which would attempt to add, in some way or 
other, to the amount stipulated, however high might be the rate. 

The following is a list of the amount of import and export duties, 
and other charges, actually paid by several vessels which have visited 


Bangkok, dur 

ng the last four or five 

years 







Tirol*. 

Brig Phtntu , 

of 232 tons, and 1 

Siamese fathoms 

in breadth . . 

11,24a 

Schooner Mu> 

uma , 120 tons, 3 

ditto . 


ditto . . . . 

' 0,913 

Brig Shannon 

200 tons, 3$ . 

ditto . 


ditto . . . . 

8,821 

Ship Caroline , 

130 tons, ty 

ditto . 


ditto . . t . 

10,157 

Ditto* ditto, si 

corn! tune . . 




12,157 

American brig 

Siren, 1 73 tons, 

U ditto 


ditto . . . . 

4,340 

American Shij 

) Liverpool Packet, 

4 (JO tons, 

4i . 

ditto . . . . 

11,104 

Ship Hunter , 'i 

!35 tons, 1 . . 

ditto . . 


ditto . . . . 

8,688 

The loss on 

the presents made to the king and officers 

of Siam, 

is included in 

the account of 

charges 

of only the twq first of the 


above-mentioned vessels. The American vessels, with the excep- 
tion of a few lire arms, visited Bangkok in* ballast. None of the 
ships imported or exported more than half a cargo. The duties 
upon complete cargoes would have nearly doubled the sums quoted 
above, as having been actually paid by those vessels, 
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In addition to the data furnished by the facing list the Mission 
ascertained, that the following amount oi port charges and duties 
was actually paid by country ships in China in \m : 


Ships of 513 tons, Spanish dollars 0106 57 ( ,r ticals 
Ditto, 412 ditto, 4775 50, or tic.ils 
Brig of 168 ditto, 3500, or ticals 


10,110 

5,(iSH 


The Mission proposed a consolidated duty of 1500 ticals for ea<h 
Siamese fathom in breadth of a vessel ; and, after much discussion 
with the Fhra K’hlang and other ollieers, the King of Siam was 
pleased to order the Ministers to accept this position with 
lcspect to vessels visiting Bangkok in ballast, and to ii\ !;oo tieuis 
per fathom for those arming with an import caigo. Tlie present 
King, when Prince Krom diet, had, we utidei stand, expressed his 
approbation of this mode of making one eluige for the vessel and 
her cargo, as practised in China. 


The Mission found it necessary, however, to insist upon a danse 
being introduced into the treaty, engaging that * no nnpoit, export, 
or other duty, shall be levied upon the buyers or sellers, iiom or to 
English subjects.’ 

The charge for pilotage in Siam is tiilling, '>l ticals for a ship 
and 1G for a brig; and with respect to the pradice of making pre- 
sents to the Siamese ollieers, a practice which tended to conciliate 
them, but the observance of which was m some degree optional, 
the Mission found, that if the presents made In an Engle li trader 
consisted of muskets, cloths, or other aitules, the maiket pines of 
which were well known, lie had a chance of receiving from the 
King and P’hra K’hl.mg a fair lelum lor them, hut if they con- 
sisted of watches, clocks, or expensive toys, ,i irtmn of one iju.irlrr 
of their value only was made. The presents wne generally releried 
to Phya (’hula, and his son Kadsillu. to he npprui-ed, and this duty 
they performed so unfairly, as to induce the Nu.i K lilatig liinisel! 
often to double the price lived by them. '1 here was a < onvciiience, 
however, in this system of piescnts, a (oiivniieme which our 
merchants may, perhaps, still enjoy at Bangkok. Wheinver a 
European merchant possessed ‘■omc ( ommodity foi wlu< It lie could 
find no sale, and to re-export wlmh might not he de-uahle, lie 
tendered it as a present to the King, Wang-iiu, ot l‘lua K hlang, 
from whom he was certain of ret civ mg -omc leiurn th.it vvould, at 
least, prevent him from suffering a total loss. 

By entering into a cakulalion of (lie mn.mnl llul w -.-N of tin- 
breadth cited in the nlxite li^t will now luie l» .omparnu; 

it with the several duties they before actually paid. H w ill he sn n, 
that with one exception, the American hug St mi, (the on the 
presents made by the commander of vvlikli ves-t 1, however, is not 
known), the new arrangement possesses the adv.mi «ge not only of 
fixing and regulating, but of reducing, the rate of impost. 
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Phoenix . . . paid 11,245, would now have to pay 6,800 at 1/00 per fathom. 


¥ Mariana .... 6,913 ........ 5,950 ditto, 

5 A ”"«». e pre «„ V tt ” f } 8 - 821 5 ’ 950 dht0 - 

Caroline, second time, 12,457 7,650 ditto. 

Siren . , , , , 4,340 ........ 5,250 at 1500 ditto. 

Liverpool Packet . 11,164 6,750 ditto. 

Hunter 8,688 6,800 at 1700 ditto. 


The greatest reduction, it appears, will take place in the large 
class of vessels, but against them another expense and disadvantage 
must be set down. The bar at the mouth of the Menam obliges 
them to communicate with Bangkok, for the most part, by means 
of junks, the usual hire of which is about 24 ticals per 100 peculs. 

A List of the Port and Anchorage Duties levied at Bangkok, in April 1826, upon 
the Ship Hunter, Capt, Johnson, 235 Tons , translated from the Siamese. 


-• to o 

On account of his Majesty the King of Siam. «j § ^ 

Measurement duty at 80 Ticals per Siamese fathom, the S w h 0 

Hunter measuring 4 fathoms in breadth 320 0 

For a pass for departure 522 0 

Ditto for admission (to the capital,) 512 0 

1354 0 

On account of the Officers of the King. 

Chow Phya Kosa Thibody, (rbra Khlang) for the vessel's nr* 

rival and departure 36 0 

Phya P’hip’hut Kosa, (his deputy,) for ditto ditto .... ( 24 0 

Phya Chula, (his Majesty’s merchant,) for passage, for ad- 
mission, and departure 24 0 

Luang Sura Sa-Khon, (Port-Captain,) for ditto ditto ... 21 0 

Khun lla/lsithi, Phya Chula* s son, hi\ Majesty Mercantile Clerk. 

For passes, for admission and departure ... 12 0 


For superintending sale and purchase .... 30 

21 0 

Four Interpreters 21 0 

Luang Kco Ay at, (Pomat, a brother of Ike P'hra K* Idling.) 

For keeping the account 6 0 

For superintending sale and purchase 3 0 

9 0 

Khun Wisoot Sa Ivhoti, for superintending the Interpreters '. 12 0 

Clerk of the Seals, (Samian Tra,) for 5 notes, at 2 ticals, 2 

sclungs eacli 14 2 

Clerk Wen, for 11 notes, at ditto ditto 27 2 

Phya Chula’s Clerk, for 1 1 notes, at ditto ditto 27 2 

Luang Sora Sa K’hon or Port-Captain’s Clerk, for 11 notes, 

at ditto ditto 27 2 

Radsithi’s Clerk, for 11 notes, at 1 tical 2 selungs each . . 16 2 

Four Interpreters 16 * 2 

Clerk of the Godowns, who sat and superintended the accounts 15 0 

Luang Sunowarat, (Radjuthi’s brother,) and Luang Kopitan, 

(Sebastian an Interpreter) ^ ... . 18 0 

Superintending Clerk, 8 notes, at 3 ticals each .".... 24 0 

Provisions supplied to all the Clerks, or Wcighmen, 24 men, 

at 4 ticals each 96 0 

460 0 

. i ■ Carried over 1814 0 
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0,i account of the Officers o f the M'au^na. ^ r ° U ' 4ht ° WP 
Clerk of the Seals, for 1 Notes, at 1 Tienl 1 Selling each - n 

Clerk Wen, for 5 notes, at 1 tie.il 1 selling each * \ ! 

Clerk Luang Kaluju, for 5 notes, at 1 tieal 1 selling each ‘ { 

Prah Surah Phassa’s or Benechttu Wnngiu’- Port' Captain’s 
Clerk, at ditto \ 

Clerk Khun NCochit, for T) notes, at .{sellings each . ] ] ] { { 

Interpreter Thon Khun Nooclut .......... ;t { 

Clerk Khun Siayat, who sat two accounts, at 1 tieal each . . •> (I 

Clerk of the Gudowns, who saf and supei intended two ac- 
counts, at 2 ticals 2 sellings each q 

Provisions for the Clerks or Weighmen, If men, at 1 ticals 
each 0 


1814 0 


112 1 


Total of the charges at Bangkok, ticals . . , j 

List of the established charges upon a Vessel at the Guard 


Houses below Bangkok. 

Pak.n vm. 

On anoinit of i/u Coro nor. 

One shawl, or in money SO 0 

Nine yards of Chintz., or ditto |j o 

Two pieces of red cotton cloth, or ditto S 0 

Wide sarongs to the value ot 2 0 

Narrow ditto, to the value of I 1 

10.1 I 

On aciount of the Officers. 

Passes for admission and departuie, at 12 tieah e.ieh ... 21 0 

Eight pieces of chintz, oi in money H 0 

Pilotage 21 (I 

Inspecting officers < 0 

Charge of the guns *» 0 


Ipon Jr, iral. 

Measurement charge ‘ ... H 0 

Eight pieces of chintz, or in money • 0 

l 'poll I )t pin tun. 

Measurement charge j 0 

Inspecting officers ... .... 2 0 

For taking a copy of the port cleaianee reccned at Bangkok 0 2 


Irt 2 


Total of the charges below Bangkok, tuals .... inn .1 

Giand total, ticals .... 2(U\> \ 

Only two clerk... mid one wcighiiinn a. twill) attended, and their 
littcndunce was limited to three hour' a da), and imi’t irregular. 
They applied for remuneration and food to Mr. limiter, dei hiring 
that no portion of the charges made by thel' hra K I. ant!, 
account, was ever received by them. Upon iiii|inry, the I hraK hlang 
stated, that these charges had been lei led for a century past ; and 
that whether a man performed the service described, or received the 
amount charged on his account, is immaterial, as the ancient customs 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 15. 2L 
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of the country direct the charges to be set down in the manner de- 
tailed in this account. The mistake of charging for interpreters 
twice was ingeniously explained, namely, that the second charge was 
for the clerks belonging to the interpreters j but as the interpreters 
have no such assistants, the money would be given to themselves. 
Neither the King’s nor the Wang-na’s port captain^# allowed a 
clerk, and ltadsithi is Rhya Chula’s clerk. Mr. Hunter, to whom 
the ship Hunter was consigned, never saw, nor until he was shown 
this list, did he ever hear of any of the numerous ‘ notes ’ for which 
his vessel is charged. The R’hra K’hlang explained that every in- 
telligence notifying the arrival or departure of a vessel, and every 
order respecting her cargo, is put down in writing, tor the infor- 
mation of the different Siamese odicers by their clerks, who are 
authorized to charge for the receipt, us well as the transmission of 
a note. As no portion of the cargo of the Hunter was sold to 
or purchased from the R'lira K’hlang, the * Clerks of the Godowns ’ 
were not employed, yet they arc included in this list for superin- 
tending accounts which never existed. Great trouble is always 
given to the foreign merchant at Bangkok, by the R’hra K'hlang’s 
clerks and weigh men, who seldom attend before twelve o’clock, and 
retire always before live. Without their joint presence, a vessel 
cannot receive her cargo, and a foreign merchant has daily the 
trouble of going himself m search of one of the two, and is often at 
a stand through the absence of both parties. Mr. Hunter was re- 
fused a detailed list, like the above, of the port and anchorage 
charges of the Hunter , but was obliged to pay at once an amount of 
lSfh tieals at Bangkok, and only 07> ticals at Raknam. Upon its 
being pointed out to the R’hra K’hlang, that these sums were not 
in accordance with his list, which was subsequently given to the 
Mission, he stated that the difference had been remitted in favour 
of Mr. Hunter. 

The Siamese Government have no idea of what is called f a free 
and unrestricted trade, and an article of a treaty with these words 
only, and without arranging and fixing the minutest details of port 
regulations and rates of duties and charges would have been a dead 
letter. The ministers also were so immediately interested in their 
system of conducting foreign trade, that any argument, as to a less 
restricted trade, proving a mutual benefit to both nations, would 
have been entirely lost upon them. 

The Mission had great difficulty before it persuaded the Siamese 
ministers to include Surat merchants, and the Asiatic subjects of 
the British Government, in the benefits conceded to commerce by 
the treaty. Nothing can be more iniquitdus than the conduct of 
the Siamese towards the Surat vessels. The R’hra K’hlang and his 
officers fix the price of every article of merchandize brought by 
those vessels, and take and distribute among themselves whatever 
portion of the cargo they please for the purpose of retailing the 
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same afterwards at a profit to themselves, in addition to the usual 
port charges and import and export duties. 

The trade of native junks between Siam, and Penang, and Sin- 
gapore, is conducted by private Chinese merchants of Bangkok, 
and it is one to which the Court of Siam is as yet indifferent , as a 
proof of which we may state, that during the whole of the nego- 
tiations of the late mission, no attempt was e\er made to obtain any 
reciprocal advantage for that trade, or to secure a pledge even, that 
the present very moderate duties and anchorage ehaiges levied upon 
it at our ports, should be continued. This mdifferenee, however, 
on the part of the Court of Siam, an indifference under which the 
trade has increased and prospered, lias begun to change, and during 
the last two years, many now duties have been imposed upon the 
Chinese junks trading between Bangkok and the Straits of Malacca. 
So much have these additional duties been inneasiug, that tin* Chi- 
nese traders, before the departure of the mission from Bangkok, 
petitioned the Court to place their commerce upon a fixed and more 
moderate system of duties, ‘in the same mlnintayi'uu v manner as 
the English had secured by treaty.’ There is, however, no security 
for the continuance of the trade with Siam by native junks, and, at 
any rate, it must not be forgotten, that whilst our ships can nav igate 
at all seasons, those vessels nmke but one voyage during the year. 
Messrs. Hunter and Malloek, from whom the mission re.eivcd, on 
every occasion, the most liberal and cordial assistance and eo-ope- 
ration, are decidedly of opinion, that much benel.t may be derived 
from the trade of Siam, by making occasional visits to Bangkok ; 

and that such a course is advantageous, ">»* '""\ K 

striking than that aftorded by the Surat traders, who, Ma ui- 

ing all the exactions and vexations ot the p. csc.it ')'<■> 1 “ “ 

a vessel annually to Siam. The mission witnessed t a. ills and 

extortion experienced hy the Naklioila ofa. Sural lessel, m Dot ember 

1825 and was ninehsikprised, indeed, to 

year, to ^ 

them with better data than they hau " r . | ’ | { . lMt rkok 

mating the probable amount < -* ^ ^ eliange a 

upon their consignments. I hat > |)ri . M ime to hope, 

system which has existed for centuries, no > c« "I WIlh 

Most probably, whenever the J^ ro B c ‘ l ^ 0 „ it . t , rs ^j lo ;iri! ,m- 
the speculations of the P hra K i ang « j M ,wcrfully 

happily all tra de, their i^e.nowdlMidlasua^^ 

employed against him. Stives of the two nation* ; as 

on terms of equality, by the rq . (w ^cussed and origin- 
it was not dictated by the bnum , • ^ ils | t j s die raani- 

ally written in their own tongue ;•> t |iere many 

fest interest and advantage of biam to keep », 

2 h 2 
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grounds for hoping that its provisions will be generally respected 
and maintained by that nation. We need hardly state, that the 
stipulations of this treaty are not to be enforced at Bangkok until 
the Siamese Court receive the Governor-General’s ratification. 

Whilst discussing the several articles of the treaty, repeated 
attempts were made to inscribe the different obligations in a more 
compressed form ; to declare at once that ( neither the Siamese nor 
the English shall intrude,’ &c. kc. But the Siamese ministers ob- 
jected decidedly to such a construction of the sentences, stating, 
that it would be contrary to the Siamese customs, and that it could 
not possibly render the meaning of each article so clear and precise 
as it would be by putting down separately what each party engaged. 
It was also indispensable that the version of the treaty into the 
English language should be made as literal as possible, because it 
was well known that the translation would undergo much exami- 
nation at Bangkok, and any omission or reduction of the sentences 
in the original, which is a language verbose and full of repetitions, 
would have been imputed by that jealous court to some evil inten- 
tion that would have tended to destroy the whole value of the 
treaty. Some of the Mission had acquired a tolerable knowledge of 
the Siamese language, and had procured dictionaries and grammars 
of it from those Native Christians wl*> understand Latin. — Govern - 
ment Gazette. 


Forget Tiiee.— By hie Reverend Jomi Moultrie, 

[From the * l-’rii lulshiR’s Offering •] 

Forget Thee — If to <hc;\m hy night unci muse on tlicc by day, 

If all the worship deep and wild a poet’s heart can pay, 

If prayers in absence breathed lor thee to heaven’s piotcctmg power, 
If winged thoughts that (lit to thee, a thousand in an hour, 

If busy fancy blending thee with all my future lot, 

If this thou callest forgetting — thou indeed shalt be forgot. 

Forget thee ? — Bid the forest birds forget their sweetest tune, 

Forget thee ? — Bid the sea forget to swell beneath the moon, 

Bid the thirsty flowers forget to drink the eve’s refreshing dew, 
Thyself forget thine own dear land and its mountains wild and blue, 
Forget each old familiar face, each long remembered spot ; 

When these things are forgot by thee— then thou shalt be forgot. 

Keep as thou wilt thy maiden peace, still calm and fancy free, 

For, God forbid thy gladsome heart should grow less glad for me ; 
Yet while that heart is still unwon, oh bid not mine to rove, 

But let it muse its humble fate and uncotnplaing love ; 

If theBe preserved for patient years at last avail me not, 
iForfjet me then— but ne’er believe that thou can'st be forgot. 



Doctrine of Summary Commitment for Constructive Con* 
tempts of Parliament, and or Courts of Jushle. 

No. II. 

In 1751 there were long debates on a paper, entitled ' Twelve 
Constitutional Queries earnestly recommended to the attention of 
every true Briton, turning cliiclly on the interposition of a military 
force, in the suppression and punishment ol <. i\ il disturbances. ' 
Ordered to be burnt by the hangman, and the king addressed to take 
means to discover the author, printers, and publishers. These for- 
midable queries were at the time asm bed to Lord Fgmont, but 
were rtfilly written by Horace Walpole/ ‘ • 

In the same year occurred the case of the Honourable Alexander 
Murray, one of the most remarkable illustrations of the nature of 
a trial, not by twelve indifferent men, but bv three or four hundred 
irritated accusers. Having been supposed to he guilt) of some 
misconduct, at a contested ‘‘lection for Westminster, he Mas sum- 
moned to the bar to receive bis sentence. The following is from 
"Lord Orford’s Memoirs of the hist, ten years of the Itcign of 
George II.,’ vol. i. pp. TJ, 1.5, i;t, LSI. 

* It being carried by ](>.> to to that he should he brought on his 
knees, he was called in ; h 1 entered with an air of < onlidcnce, some- 
thing between a mart) r and a coxcomb. The Speaker called out, 
“ Your obeisances ! Sir, your obeisaiues,” and then, “ Sir, you must 
kneel.” lie replied, “Sir, f beg to be excelled, I never kneel but to 
God.” The Speaker repeated the< ommand witbgre.it warmth. Mur- 
ray replied, “ Sir, 1 am sorry J cannot comply with your request, I 
would in any thing ehe.” The Speaker tried, “ Sir, I call upon you 
again, to consider of it.” Murray answered, “ Sir, when 1 have com- 
mitted a crime, I kneel to God foi paidmi , but I know myown inno- 
cence and cannot kneel to any body else.” '1 lie Speaker ordered the 
serjeant to take him away and scenic lum. He was going to reply; 
the Speaker would not suffer him. The Speaker then made a re- 
presentation to the House of his cont-mptuous behaviour, and said, 
“ llowcvei you may have ihffrral in tin- ihbate, I hope you u ill be 
unanimous in his punishment 1 Piai) eonddei on it, if hr may infh 
impunity behave thus there is an out of the dignity amt pou ir of 
this House:' Mr. Fox went so far as to mention a place of con- 
finement in the Tower, called “ Little Base , but Air. 1 elham de- 
clared against such severe corporal punishment. Mr. I itt hinted at 
a bill to be passed against him, if be would not comply. Admiral 
Vernon made such an outrageous speech against these proeeedmgs, 
desiring to have Magna Cliarta referred to the Committee, that ho 
Was several times taken to order by the -Speaker, Sir John Mordaunt, 
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and Mr. Pelham, and was on the brink of falling under the sentence 
of the house.” “ Mr. Pelham spoke much for moderate proceedings, 
(i. e. after the report of a Committee appointed to search for pre- 
cedents had been read,) more moderate, indeed, it would have been 
difficult to pursue, after the length themselves and Murray had gone ; 
but they who wanted to extort a submission from him for offences 
which he had not acknowledged, and were ready to release him after 
an outrage which he gloried in, and had no ways atoned.” 

' Sir W. Younge then moved to restrain every body but the phy- 
sician, apothecary, and nurse, from visiting him, which, being 
opposed, particularly by Lord Egmont, who reflected on the want 
of precedents, the Speaker made « wann and solemn speech for the 
honour *f the House , instanced in the Earl of Shaftesbury and others, 
who had knelt to receive the reprimand of the House of Lords, and 
said that the want of a precedent of such behaviour as Murray’s, 
did but conclude more strongly against him.’ 

‘ The instant the Parliament was prorogued, the two Sheriffs of 
London, 1 forget their names, accompanied by Lord Carpenter and 
Sir (i. Vandcput, went to Newgate, released Murray, and conducted 
him in paltry triumph to his own house. On the ( 2Kth, his case, 
scurrilously written by one Whitehead, a factions poet, was pub- 
lished, tor which the printer was taken into custod). This Paul 
Whitehead was ordered to he taken into custody by the House of 
Lords for his satire, entitled a Maimers.” He also wrote “State 
Dunces,” and according to Lord Orford, “ was a mail of most in- 
famous character.” ’ 

November IS. — The House voted for remanding Murray to his 
imprisonment. Lord Egmonf, said, that to revive the sentence, 
which must be done every session, would he indicting banishment, 
as Murray would prefer that to imprisonment, — a power which did 
not belong even to the Crown. Lord Coke then moved, f that 
Murray should receive his sentence on his knees ;’ and his ‘ case' 
was unanimously v oted a false, scandalous, and seditious libel. He 
would not move a misure on the sherills. Alderman Jansen said, 
( that to have touched them would have raised a tumult.’ Novem- 
ber l 25. — Lord Coke moved to call the Serjeant-at-arms, who re- 
ported that Murray was absconded. A reward of 500/. was voted, 
oil a division of 98 to 26. 

In pursuance of the order of (he House, an information cx officio 
was filed by the Attorney-General, against William Owen, for 
printing the ‘ case 1 above-mentioned. On the trial, the Attorney- 
General said : 4 What ! shall a person appeal from the judgment of 
that Court, who are the only judges of things belonging to them, 
the House of Commons, I mean } An appeal } To whom ? To a 
mob ? Must justice be appealed from ? To whom > To injustice ? 
Appeal to the good people of England, particularly the inhabitants 
of Westminster ? The House of Commons are the good people of 
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England, being the representatives of the people. The rest are 
what 5 Nothing : unless it he a moh. And wh.u c.m he m tl in ,,h 
but confusion? (Gentlemen, this libel, to whosoever reads it. will 
be found the most pungent invective which the shill of man <nnld 
invent: I will not say the skill, hut the wit. ait, and lake n>n- 
trivance of man, instigated h\ Satan an indneet pamphlet. — ■ 
though not said plain — vet understood, as being undeMood, is a 
libel ; and to say that this is not a libel, is to s.iv that time is no 
justice, equity, or right in the world. Them can lie no mint of 
justice, if the House of Common" is not , and if the House of 
Commons is not to he defended, and ha\e pioteetimi and relief at 
common law, yourselves, \onr houses, lamiot have the protection 

of the law,’ — Verdict, Not (it ii/iv. 

In 17HS occurred the rase of llmglev, a bookseller, who "iiUVrod 
two ykaks imprisonment, for a t on^ti m ti\ e (ontrmpt ot the ( onrt 
of King’s Bench, in refusing to answer intei logafones respnling 
his having sold the ‘ North liriton, Nmnheis a) and >1, which 
contained attacks on the conduct of Lmd M:iii"licl<l The rase is 
stated so coni i«elv hv Mr ( lillbrd. m his posts, npi t<> the ‘ Report 
of the cam of Benjamin Flowci, that wesh.dl extinct ln-> statement. 
* In Trinity Term, I7(is, Binglry was railed upon to show mum, 
why an attachment, should not issue against him. fm Ins (ontempts 

in publishing these lilw-K. \\ In n I"' appealed lh, ' M ' 

rules he denied Ihc aulhoiin ol llu- < unit I" punish him in this 
summary \v;iy ; he asserted Ins nglii to bellied In a jury nl Ins 
equals, and refused to answer inleimu, Hones lie was < nmmilied 

to the custody of the Marshal, mild he id sulluienl ball to 

answer interrogatories, or should -uhnul to be •won, to answer 
them. The spirit of ISmgley, howe.e, da not de.eii hn„ u, h,s 
confinement; lie kept attention alne l» the li.udslups ol Ins situa- 
tion, by his firmness, bv Ire -nl appeals to the ...unl» and to m- 

dividuals, and by an ulhdav.l not to a, mlenoqa ones, .... -- 
put to the torture. Ills sulleiitigs, which at hml had only rvitjd 
the eompassion, hy their eonlmu.ua e nm-ed the 
public. J’etitioiis in In, hehall pomed .... on all ; 

principal eorpo, atoms and eilies in the kingdom \ „ . ' 

Easte! Term 1770, after neail, two -us ; 1 . 

out any applieation being made on m part, a n h “ b 
was unexpectedly mined tor ty "",»•)-( .eneial -taled, as 

expectedly granted hy the Court. /j,,,../?,, «/»/» mb' 

the ground ot 1ms applu at, on , ■ ' 

man, who, on that aceounl, had f ^ „„ l/illr , l 

which, he believed, tras hnun " ’ ||(M f„ m d i’iult'1- 

him, even if he hml aii'.icrinl mi - ’ ,. ( ' j f rom the 

In other words, he mined that he might b, di <h.,r D <- 


» London, Bristol, Southwark, tee, fie. 
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punishment of his. contempt, because lie obstinately persisted in it. 
Lord Manslield and the Court immediately acquiesced in this 
curious reasoning, and Bingley was discharged.* The fact is, the 
Court felt, though they had not the courage to avow it, that they 
had been guilty of an excess of jurisdiction ; and they thought it 
more prudent to yield to the firmness of Bingley, and the feelings 
of the country, than to encounter the terrors of a Parliamentary 
inquiry, which they knew was on the point of being instituted, and 
would have been the inevitable consequence of their continuing him 
in custody.’ 

In 1774, (February 11,) the Speaker, Sir Fletcher Norton, com- 
plained to the House of a letter which had been addressed to him in 
the * Public Advertiser ’ of that day, signed, ‘ Strike — but Hear,’ 
charging him with injustice, and with a predilection for Mr. de Grey 
in the progress of the Tottington lnclosure Bill. Mr. Herbert 
moved that H. S. Woodfall, the printer of the < Public Advertiser,’ 
do attend that House. Sir Joseph Mawbcy wished the House to 
abstain from noticing the libel. Mr. Fox was eager in support of 
the motion. ‘ It would be an absurdity to appeal to an inferior 
court for protection.' ‘ The House was now warm in the matter, 
and now, therefore, was the properest time to discuss, and go through 
with it..’ Mr. Woodfall attended on the 14th, and informed the 
House that the Bev. John Horne was the author of the obnoxious 
paper. Mr. Herbert moved that Mr. Woodfall might be taken into 
custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms. Mr. Fox moved that he be com- 
mitted to Newgate, ‘ although hints had been thrown out that the 
Sheriffs of London would not admit him.’ Lord North thought it 
would be highly imprudent to force themselves into a contest with 
the City, and would, therefore, have him committed to the Gate- 
house. Mr. Herbert’s motion being carried, Mr. Woodfall was taken 
into the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, and the Rev. John Horne 
was ordered to attend the House on the 16th. He desired to know 
whether what Mr. Woodfall had said at the bar was the only evi- 
dence and charge against him. The Speaker said, it was the charge. 
Mr. Horne then said, it was very droll, for he had a charge against 
him. He concluded with saying, that lie should plead there, as in 
every other court of justice, Not Guilty. The House teas embar- 
rassed. Mr. Woodfall was again called in, and confronted with Mr. 
Horne ; but as he was implicated in the guilt of the publication, his 
testimony was not deemed admissible, and three of his journeymen 


* “ The courtly Sir James Burrow, has thought proper to omit in his 
reports any mention of this case of Bingley ; but it ought never to be 
forgotten by those who reverence with filial affection our ancient laws, 
the best legacy of our fathers, and who set a value on the Constitutional 
rights and liberties of the people. The whole of the proceedings may 
he found in a small pamphlet, published in 1772, intituled ‘ The case of 
William Bingley, bookseller.’ Clifford. 
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were ordered to attend. They attended accordingly on the iHth, 
and were examined ; but their evidence not going to fix the libel on 
Mr. Horne, Mr. Herbert apologized for the trouble he had given 
the House, and added, that as the evidence had not promt Mr. 
Horne the author of the libel, to evince his impartiality , he should 
move, That he be discharged out of the custody <>f the Sergeant-nt- 
Arms. On the 2d of March, Captain Phipps having presented a 
petition from Mr. Woodfall, he was brought to the bar and discharged. 

On the same day that the House was so dexterous!) foiled by Mr. 
Horne, (February l(i,) Air. Fox denounced a most contemptible 
Jacobilical letter in the ‘ Public Advertiser’ and ‘ Alorning Chronicle,’ 
signed, ‘ A South Hiutom.’ He said, ‘ Sir, 1 esteem it one of the 
highest and most atrocious calumnies ; one of the \ dost libels on the 
constitution of this country that e\cr was puhhshecl. It is not an 
abuse of this person, or of that person, but of the Constitution of this 
kingdom : it is a libel upon the glorious Involution m Kiss, and 
terms it expressly a rebellion against King .1, lines Sir, 1 am so 
much an enemy to all libels — to all licentiousness of the press, 
though a friend to the legal liberty of it — that 1 am indiited to bring 
libels of all denominations on the carpet. 1 arn expressly for putting 
a stop, and an effectual one, to so scandalous a pnutice and this 
which I hold in my band is of so abominable a nature, that I am 
confident there is not a gentleman in the House who will disagree 
with me on this occasion.’ It was ordcied that Mr. \tloriicy- 
(icnerai do forthwith prosecute the authoi, printers, and publishers, 
of the said false, scandalous, and traitorous libel/ 

In giving judgments of reversal of the outlaw r) of Mr. \\ ilkes, 
June 8, 170 ‘ 8 , Lord Mansfield said, ‘ I pass o\cr mail) anonymous 
letters I have received. Those in print are publu and some of 
them have been brought judicially hclore the ( omt. Whoever 
the writers are, they take the wrong wav I will do in) duty 
unawed. What am I to fear > Thebes oi lalumnv carr) no ter- 
ror to me. I trust that my temper of mind, and the < ohmr and 
conduct of my life have given me a suit o! armour against t us< 
arrows.’ The lies of calumny do indeed carry no terror with them 
provided restraints on the press do not give them a ‘.rmblarac ° 
truth, and taint with suspicion all the lephcs that (an he made to 


* The trial of Mr. William Woodfall for printing the sa.d l.M in Ui« 

‘ Alorning Chronicles’ came on in the < m>rt of Kina ' 1 [ 

of July following, before Ford Mansfield am a sjh ua < . jm . 

lasted about an hour ; when the Jury went on , ,l »' j ‘ on the 

hours, brought in their verdict,— Liultv. Iinnicna < • j . p u |,|j ( . 

trial of Mr H. S. Woodfall for printing thy aid left. • -<tln 
Advertiser,’ which lasted half an hour ; when u < - T , N ’ ( . n . a f t( . r . 

m half an hour and brought m ' ''“foi)'//, mil mfftr three month,' 
wards sentenced to pay each a fun; ot -w morn,, jj 
imprisonment in the King's Bench. 
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them • hut since Lord Mansfield considered calumny as so harmless 
a thing why was the language of all his charges to juries, and 
judgments on defendants, in cases of libel, so much at variance 
with such a sentiment > How could lie reconcile it with his decla- 
ration (in the case of the Dean of St. Asaph) that ‘ the licentious, 
ness of the press (i. c. the lies of calumny) is Pandora’s box, the 
source of every evil.’ 

In 1788, (February 7th) Sir Elijah Impcy complained to the 
House of having been attached in some daily prints of that and the 
precedin' 1, dav, respecting the answer he had given to the first 
charge Mr.' W. Grenville moved, ‘ that the said papers contain a 
scandalous libel, grossly rellccting on (bis House, and the members 
thereof, and tending to prejudice the defence of a person answering 
at the bar to articles of high crimes and misdemeanours against 
him by a member of this House. Should this preliminary motion 
be agreed to, Mr. Grenville said he would move to address his 
Majesty that lie wouid give orders to the Attorney-General to pro- 
secute the authors, printers, and publishers of the papers complained 
of Mr Fox urged the necessity, in a case so peculiarly their own, 
to keep it within their own jurisdiction ; and reminded the House, 
that when once they committed the prosecution to the law courts, 
they had no further command of it, and however inclined they 
might be to show lenity, they would not have it in their power. 
1 le asked if any person could tell him that a breach ofthe privi- 
lege's of that House could lie made a count in any information or 
indictment' 1 lie declared, be believed that it could not, and con- 
tended against the absurdity of punishing the contempt of one 
court in another court, and of adopting that, mode of prosecuting a 
complaint which was of all modes the least adapted to the nature 
of it The House would be left without, redress, should the sentence 
indicted be too light and inadequate ; and they would be equally 
deprived of the power of pardon, supposing that sentence too 
severe.’ The motions of Mr. W. Groin illc were agreed to. _ 

June 18, 1781), the Attorney-ticneral was questioned by Mr. Grey, 
and answered at some length, and, in conclusion, expressed bis wish, 
that gentlemen would not hastily, and mi the spur of indignation, 
rise and move a prosecution, but would suppress their resentment, 
and consider well the whole of the probable consequences winch 
might attend a prosecution, before they moved it. 

A few davs afterwards, (February 1 1,) on the motion of Mr. Fov, 
the House resolved, ‘ that a pamphlet written by the Rev. John 
Logan, entitled “A Review of the Principal Charges against 
Warren Hastings, Esq.,” contains passages highly disrespectful to 
this House, and indecent observations, reflecting upon the motives 
which induced this House to prefer the impeachment against 
Warren Hastings, Esq., and addressed the King, that he wou 
order the Attorney-General to prosecute the authors, printers, «c. 
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On the 9th of December, 17S9, the trial of Mr. Stoehdnle for the 
said libel, came on in the Court of Kind’s Bench, before l ord 
Kenyon, on which occasion Mr. Frshine dolivned a well-known 
powerful, and splendid address to the jury, who, after two hours 
deliberation; returned a verdict of AW* (i'lult//. 'Die House were 
thus left without redress ! ! 


In 1/89 (June lb'rli), Mr Marsham moved an address to his Ma- 
jesty that he would direct the Attorney -General to prosecute the 
printer* and publisher of 1 'Die \\ orld,* for the follow mg passage 
which had appeared in it that morning • c Mr I lastmgs’s trial is to 
be put off to another session, unless the Lords h.iyo sp m t enough 
to put an end to so shameful a business.’ Mr p m ke said. ‘ It wim, 
in his opinion, better upon the whole that tin 1 public should receiu* 
no information at all than information which was false. He hoped, 
therefore, the honourable gentleman iron Id hike up I hr ududr h,,dtj 
of misrepresentation to which hr had alhidnl , and In my vu, the 
libels touching the trial before a nun I of /mine.' * He had been 
backward in taking any notice of these nodularities, because, as 
far as regarded himself, lie laid been long 11 -ed to them, and de- 
spised them, being satisfied that such personal atlaiks as limn time 
to time had been made 011 the managers, mimed no pn\tm\ cha- 
racter when made singly ; but wlun joined to a gross falsification of 
facts, they became more serious, and necessarily called for proper 
reprehension.’ 

Perhaps the explanation of this paradox, that men mav be se- 
riously affected collectively by attacks which cannot injure them 
individually, is, that a man’s neighbours icimkI the attacks made 
on him with considerable indiflerence and impailialitv , but that when 
a whole party arc stung, when each man acts, not Irmu the impulse 
of languid syinpath), but ot direct personal icsentmcnt , and only 
a vote is required to punish the ollendcr, then tin* in.it fc*r ‘ becomes 
more serious, and necessarily calls for proper reprehension. 


June 18th, Mr. (irey haying asked the \itorney-(iencr.il why 
he had not prosecuted Mr. 8 toe kd.ile, .'u voted In the Home, 
February 14, 1/88, gave occasion to a furthe r devclopenic nt of 
Mr. Burke’s sentiments as to constructive* contempts. He ‘■•'id, 
‘The House was bound to defend it- solemn ads, and to guard 
them from ridicule and slander j but bad lie been lomulted m re- 
gard to the prosecution in the case of Mr Llijali Impey, u " ,,u 1 
not have recommended a resent to any other tribunal t ian t ia 
House, which he should at all times contend was perfectly compe- 
tent to support its privileges by an exeition oi its own autliont). 
In all cases, unless of a very exaggerated nature the safest mode 
of proceeding was to resort to their anc lent and who oorm pr.ic ici o 
attachment, where their own privileges were* infri nge or msu 


He was convicted in May, 17 M. 
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The House was in possession of his opinion on the subject, and had 
heard him declare, that, provoking and audacious as that. libel was 
(in * The World’ of June 16), it was nothing in comparison to the 
many and repeated false accounts which were daily given in the 
same paper concerning what passed in Westminster Hall.’ 

Thus Mr. Burke thought, they should ‘ resort for protection to 
an inferior Court,’ only in aggravated cases, when they might 
expect a verdict against the defendant, and the infliction of a severer 
punishment than the superior Court could award; but that, in 
lighter cases, they should make sure of their man, by being thein- 
selves prosecutors, jury, and judge. Let us contrast what Mr. 
Burke said of this * ancient and wholesome practice,’ twenty years 
before, when the Ministerial party were the objects of attack, with 
what he said when the Opposition werp the theme of libellers. In 
17 / 0 , he said : ‘ But if the habit prevails of going beyond the law, 
and superseding this judicature, of carrying offences, real or sup- 
posed, into the legislative bodies, who shall establish themselves 
into courts of criminal equity, (so the Star Chamber has been called 
by Lord Bacon), all the evils of the Star Chamber are revived. A 
large and liberal construction in ascertaining offences, and a discre- 
tionary power in punishing them, is the idea of criminal equity,— 
which is, in truth, a monster in jurisprudence.’ And February 7, 
1771 , he said : ‘ The House ot Commons, as it is the most power- 
ful, is the most corruptible part of the whole Constitution. Our 
public wounds cannot be concealed, — to be cured they must be laid 
open. The public does think we are a corrupt body. In our legis- 
lative capacity we are, in most instances, esteemed a very wise 
body. In our judicial, we have no credit, no character at all. Our 
judgments stink in the nostrils of the people. They think us to be 
not only without virtue, but without shame. Therefore the great- 
ness of our power, and the great and just opinion of our corrupti- 
bility and corruption, render it necessary to fix some bound, to 
plant some land mark, which we are never to exceed.' 

As exercised by the Ministry in support of their own violence, 
criminal equity was a monster in jurisprudence ; but used in de- 
fence of himself, and the other managers of an impeachment, it 
is an ancient, and wholesome, and safe practice. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that neither of the above passages contains an 
unqualified declaration against the exercise of a criminal jurisdiction 
by the House of Commons, though the first of them is often quoted 
as if it did. It is only to the too frequent ‘ habit ’ of permitting 
the 4 monster ’ to aggravate his voice, and employ his fangs, that 
he objects. 



Remarkable Cavern in Syliiet. 

We have been favoured with the following extract of a letter, giv- 
ing an account of a remarkable cave, which has been lately \ lMted 
by Captain Fisher, Surveyor in Sylhet, and on the accuracy of which 
we may therefore depend. We believe, it is the cavern of which a 
description, in French, containing more fiction than tact, was pub- 
lished some years ago. 

The cavern of Booban is situated in one of the lower ranges of the 
Cossya Mountains, at the distance of about three hours’ walk, in a 
northeast direction from the Bazaar of Pundua, and at an elevation, 
probably of six hundred feet above the adjacent plains. The access 
to it, is by no means difficult, though the passage of three hills, 
which occur in the last hour’s journey towards it, is fatiguing, as the 
ascents though short, are singularly steep, one of them actually sub- 
tending an angle of 4t>°. These hills are composed of sand stone, but 
their bases are strewed with fragments of \ arious rocks, chiefly gra- 
nite and lime stone, apparently the debris from the higher regions 
of the mountain chain. The mouth of the cavern, which is found 
in the face of a lime stone mountain, is not in itself remarkable, 
neither do any external circumstanaes indicate the existent c of [\w 
vast? hollows, to which it affords access. The aperture is small, its 
dimensions precluding the intrusion of more than one person at a 
time, and the entrance is completed by a scrambling descent of alwrnt 
thirty feet over, and masses of rock to a comparatively level space, 
which, however, is involved in total darkness. By the aid of lighted 
torches, it may be here seen, that the cavern lias already expanded 
considerably, and that its sides are covered with numerous stalac- 
tites, crystals, and petrifactions, all, howev er, of the lime stone family, 
of which rock alone the cavern is entirely formed. 1 be passage bore, 
is about twelve to fifteen feet in width, and the height varies from 
about twenty to forty feet, estimated from the base to the highest 
part of the naturally arched roof. In advancing, this latter dimen- 
sion of the cavern is found to vary greatly sometimes increasing to 
seventy or eighty feet, and at others diminishing to ten or twelve. 
The breadth, however, continues nearly uniform. Ihese remarks 
apply solely to the branch, which appears to have been always fol- 
lowed by the few Europeans, who have visited the <,lv * rn » ,l ” ( u n ‘ 1 

has been explored from the entrance to the distance o abou u mile, 
where a steep and wide cavity fill, up the whole I'^tl « J £ 
sage, and presents an obstacle to further mgre,,, w »< >. n 
towant of 5 time or proper convemeuces, no one ha, ye 
The general direction ot this branch ls nor 1 ‘; ls , • ( |, c 
which may be inferred the probable existence o a , 

opposite face of the mountain.-® mfcrcncc w hn- , 
by the fact that a current of air is sensibly felt in most part, ot the 
cavern Perhans the most remarkable appearances which offer 
SJtnoto, in an examination, however cursory, of tins 
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curious phenomenon, are the numerous fissures or openings, which 
occur at various altitudes in the sides, and which seem to form the 
entrances of new branches or ramifications, by which the mountain 
should appear to be perforated in every direction. 

With the few and imperfect observations, which we at present 
possess, conjecture as to the mode in which these caverns have been 
formed, is altogether vain, yet, though the philosopher, demand facts, 
as the basis of theory, more speculative dispositions have readily 
formed hypotheses, by which to account for the appearances. By 
some of these, the agency of water is supposed to have effected the 
fissures, while others attribute them to a convulsion of nature, which 
has hurled two mountains together. The latter opinion is not, 
perhaps, ill founded, particularly if we suppose that the mountain 
was detached from the higher regions of the chain, a conjecture which 
should seem to derive countenance from the steepness of the parts 
opposite to it, and the crumbling condition of the perforated mass, 
which, under this supposition, in fact, resembles a vast pile of rocks 
overgrown with wood and jungle. It must be confessed, however, 
that the want of accurate and detailed examination of the whole 
mountain and its neighbourhood, renders any speculation on this sub- 
ject necessarily extremely vague and unsatisfactory . — Government 
Gazette . 


My Far-Off IIomb. 

(Written at Sea.) 

My far-off home ! my home of love, 

Bach passing hour to thee I lly, 

I rarely raise my eyes above, 

But prayer is pleading in my eye. 

If smiles the morn — if stars look bright 
In luwcn’s clear splendid dome, 

I sigh half sad in that pure light. 

And ask if all be bright at home. 

Some thought, some hope, to thee all true. 
Upon my heart is ever waking, 

While thousand fears what time may do. 
Still keep its restless pulses aching. 

If seas run smooth, and all aloft 
Looks fair, as o’er the waves we roam, 

I fondly trust an air as soft 
Is breathing health around my home. 
Does aught provoke a laugh or smile. 

As fancy calls some thought away — 

Oh ! even then I pause awhile, 

To ask if all at home be gay. 

But oh ! when sad and lone I lean 
In musings o’er the gliding sea. 

Task, if looks as sad arc seen 

In eyes that weep warm tears for me ? 
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Travels in Italy in 1823 and 1824. 

[Continued from the last Number of the * Oriental Heiald,’ p. 281 ] 

I ONE morning breakfasted with several Milanese of talent and 
wit, by one of whom I was afterwards conducted to the house of 
the painter Carlone, to see a painting ordered by the Count Som- 
mariva. This piece represents one of the fOtos of Sparta, in which 
the young lads and lasses might make their choice without fear of 
being deceived ; and among the women exhibited, adorned only with 
the charms nature had bestowed on them, are introduced, I was told, 
the figures, taken from the hie, of many Milanese ladies. While 
we were examining this singular composition, our looks were also 
turned orcasionally towards a lady who was present, and who seemed 
to be waiting to have her portrait continued. One of om party was 
acquainted with her, and, after having paid the Signor Carlone the 
ordinary compliments, we entered into coin ei sat ion with La sig- 
nora Contessa, for the unknown was a Countess. Suddenly, and with 
an easy and natural air, she took up a miniature ease lying shut on 
the table. * I wish to see/ she said, ‘ it you will know who this is : 
and opening the case hersell, she presented us her poi trait, in a dress 
and in an attitude which I must not desuibe. Not the least dis- 
composure ill her countenance — not the slightest blush, as every 
body enlarged on such an at cumulation of i haims. ‘ ll is some 
years/ she added, ‘ since this was done, and perhaps in that time 1 
am somewhat changed. To circumstances <>1 this nature Italian 
ladies in general attach little importance, and all the wmld snows 
the anecdote of the august Piinces., who sat as a model to < ; mma * 
'It must have been distressing to you/ said one ot her Incuts. 
' Distressing— not at all my dear , there was a good lire m the stove . 

Our traveller quitted Milan on the bill of October, and, alter 
visiting on bis route Lergumo and Hresiia, he arrive on u. 
at Desenzano, on the Lake of Garda. I'lom that place he wrote 
as follows : 

* We had promised ourselves a treat this morning thinking to 
enjoy from the windows of our inn the view ot t ic w hm a 
Garda, and thence to look upon the charming pi m,lsn ,l ° j 

where Catullus passed his joyous hours with 
fickle mistresses but all this appeared to u.s on y 11(1 n ^ 
veil of rain and vapour, and we were reduce to us a< 

On trust also had we to admire the celcbiated ioi n-s ^ ( ^ 
’where, for the twentieth time, pci haps, since we wc i ^ . n( j, iriius . 
gates of Milan, we had to endure the pkigue >1 ^ * 

There is nothing like a tour in Lombarcy oi p > ^ 

constitution of a passport, and that ot mine already 
under the trial that awaited it on entering V mna 

of hands, at least, turned it from ^ ^ already 

and half a dozen signatures were added to those wnicu uu j 

covered it 
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After its Congress the most remarkable thing in Verona is its 
amphitheatre, and having seen the site of the former, to the latter 
every traveller pays his second visit. How many affecting homilies 
and eloquent rhapsodies have its gladiatorial combats inspired ! On 
the other hand how many lofty phrases on its massive construction, 
* the aspect of which crushes us under the weight of our own insig- 
nificance, and forces our astonished minds to take refuge within 
itself.' As there is not an Itinerary in which these descriptions, 
ready cut and dried, are not to be found, I also might give reins to 
my imagination, and transport myself, in idea, among these san- 
guinary sports, behold the seats rising one above the other, covered 
with an eager and tumultuous crowd, and even distinguish the 
magistrates, warriors, and Roman dames. Nothing more easy for 
me than to hear their shouts of joy, and their ferocious plaudits, 
On that sand, in short, robust and valorous men would appear to me 
contending with the panther and the tiger, to make me shudder first, 
and then pen some common- places of philanthropic morality. The 
English, who delight in their pugilistic combats, are never at a 
loss for such tirades. But 1, who without delighting in either the 
one or the other, am aware of the force of habit among a people 
content myself with admiring the beauty of the edifice. Smaller 
than that of Nismcs, the amphitheatre of Verona has over the for- 
mer a very great advantage, which is that of its better preservation, 
and that it presents to view live and forty ranges of scats, as they 
existed seventeen centuries ago. The flights of steps and the vo- 
mitories, the dens for the wild beasts, and even remain^ of a vast 
gallery which crowued the edifice, all still exist, all combine to 
complete the illusion. One would think that no longer ago than 
twenty years from twenty-five to thirty thousand Veronese were 
still in the habit of assembling in it. In 1S21 the Allied Sovereigns 
were present at a grand fete given in the amphitheatre. Catalani 
sung and the people squeezed.* 

To enjoy throughly a tour in Italy wc ought to be able to sojourn 
several days in every town, for all contain curiosities without num- 
ber, and to lionise by the hour to me appears torment. Wc start from 
our hotel in the morning all zeal and ardour. At first, nothing escapes 
our observation ; nothing presents itself which does not excite our 
interest, and from which we do not derive a pleasure ; but soon both 
the body and mind become fatigued. Under the guidance of a bor- 
ing Cicerone wc drag along with pain from church to church, from 
gallery to gallery. f Other fine things ’ we exclaim on easting a 
look almost sad, on statues and paintings incessantly presenting 
themselves. Thus we return to our temporary abode, our heads full 
of what we saw during the first two hours, while all the rest is 


* Our traveller might have added also, Rossini composed, since that 
master wrote a piece expressly for the occasion, which, if we mistake 
not, acquired for him the hpnour of knighthood,-- Ed. 
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forgotten. Such are the sensations which I have felt in Verona Of 
all the churches, the most curious certainly is tljat of Saint Zenone 
built by Pepin the son of Charlemagne, and which is stamped with 
all the characters of that rude and grand age. I was there partial, 
larly struck by a strange statue of Saint Zen one. Nothing can sur- 
pass the jovial expression of his face : it is a compound of Mourns 
and Silenus, and must more than once ha\e seemed to mixk the 
serious visages of both priests and votaries. The Palace Carrossa is 
also well worthy of being visited. It contains a \ast collection of 
petrified fish brought from the mountain of Ilolca. The fish of 
China are there intermingled with those of America, and every zone, 
in short, appears to have brought its tribute. But that I had read 
M. Cuvier, this would have been an inexplicable enigma. 

The country of Vespasian, of Titus, of Cornelius Ncpos, of 
Catullus, of Pliny the elder, of Vitruvius, of Mallei, \ crona 
contains at this day 50,000 inhabitants. The town is built 
irregularly, according to the cautionary usage of the times 
when, ev^y street had to form a line of defence. Of all the 
tyrants wlio desolated the city in those ages, K///elino, 1 believe, 
was the most cruel ; while the illustrious house of La Scala re- 
deemed its despotism by some high qualities. The tombs of three 
of these are still existing to attest their power. They are (lothie, 
in all the richness and grotesque of the style, with tlirir pinnacles, 
their fretwork, and their niches filial up with statues. A singular 
age must that have been when such a number of cities, c1om»oii one 
another, formed as many petty states, ever divided bv war, in a con- 
stant state of revolution, and yet rich enough to build monuments, 
to raise palaces, and to produce the revival of the arts. Compare 
with this the state of France at the same epoch ! for the rest, at 
this day, the condition of A erona is scarcely more settled than for- 
merly. For a long time, of the two parts into which the Adige, 
divides her, the Austrians held the one, the french (lie other. Soon 
after, the whole belonged to us, subsequently, she formed pari of the 
kingdom of Italy, anil, in 1814, she fell into the hands of the (ici- 
mans j so that in the space of thirty >car- her inhabitants will have 
been successively Venetians, French, Austiians, Italian-, and again 
Austrians. Where can they hav e learned patriotism ' 


Marble is as common at Verona as stone is m France. It is not 
only used for the houses, but in many parts for the foot-j.avement 
of thn ctrPPia On returning to our hotel, we perceived, stretched 


of the streets. On returning to < 
on one of these pavements, a joung g| 
piece 


V 

irl covered with rags, with a 


l of charcoal in her hand, with which »he was intently orn.- 
J.ied in drawing a female head on the white slab. Abw bed m h e 
work, nothing could divert her attention , her eye ^ 

incredible soheitude the lines which her ban r.itc , . f, 

in order not to efface it by his footstep some passer-by was at 
every-moment obliged to turn from the pavement she continued as 
edm and Abstracted as the Baron Gerard in Ins painting-room. She 
Oriental Herald, Vot. 15. - 81 
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is well known, we were told, and several painters, conceiving great 
hopes from her talent, had taken her to their studies to give her 
lessons. But that sort of life never suited her, and, after submitting 
to it for a few days, she always returned to draw and beg in the 
streets. Sterne would have made something of this little Italian. 

At Vicenza we arrived at the fourth city since leaving Milan, and 
of these no two offered the slightest similarity of character. At 
Bergamo we admired the singular and wild scenery in which it was 
placed, at Brescia the tine picture galleries and magnificent palaces j 
at Verona the representative of antiquity, in the amphitheatre ; 
and those of the middle ages in the tombs of the Scaligcrs ; Vicenza 
too presented us architecture of another grand epoch. It is, in 
short,, the birth-place of Palladio, who has adorned the city with 
innumerable works. Many Viccntines ruined themselves to exe- 
cute his designs. This has given cause for some to say that he 
thus revenged himself on his countrymen. However that may be, 
it was an artist’s revenge, and posterity will find no difficulty in 
acquitting him. The Palazzo della llagione, the Capitanio, and the 
family palaces Barbaru.no and Chiericata are distinguished among 
a hundred others. For it appears as if Vicenza had been destroyed 
by fire about the time of Palladio, and been rebuilt entirely by him. 
The environs of the city, not less thau the town itself, bears the 
marks of bi§ genius. Here we see a triumphal arch, there an ele- 
gant rotunda ; in another place an arcade more than a mile in 
length, conducting to the Madonna del Monte. But of all the edi- 
fices of Palladio, his most celebrated is, confessedly, his Olympic 
theatre, in which, guided by a few vague notions, his genius has in 
a degree divined the usages of the ancients. This theatre was 
erected with the intention of representing in it Greek pieces, 
according to the ideas of the learned, but Sophocles and Euripides 
are now quite out of fashion ; and it was with difficulty that two 
performances were got up. The theatre itself, built of wood and 
stucco, is fast falling to decay. 

There arc sixty churches at Vicenza, all however of little in- 
terest. From that of La Madonna, the view extends over all the 
plain, the mountains of the Tyrol, the town of Padua, and even as 
far as that of Bassano, which appears as a dark speck in the distance. 
On that side also some villages, picturesquely grouped, appear on 
the slope of a hill. They are the Sette Com muni, which, founded, 
it is said, by some remains of the Cimbres and Teutones, after the 
victory gained by Marcus, have retained their manners, their cha- 
racter, and even their language. When the King of Denmark, 
some years since, came to Italy, he was eager to visit this singular 
people, and to his great surprise, found himself able to converse 
with them without an interpreter. In the same manner in the 
Basque district, bordered by France, Spain, and the Bearn, the ori- 
ginal language continues to this day to be spoken, and an inhabi- 
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tant of the Basse Bretagne would understand a native of Wales. 
But in the case before me, the circumstance is still more remark- 
able, and I know no more profound subject for reflection than is 
offered by the history of this handful of 'men, who, through all the 
revolutions which Italy has undergone, has preserved its 'stink un- 
changed. 

The theatre of Vicenza is completely wretched, and l>esidos, „f 
the five benches which compose the pit, theie are always two kept 
by sentinels for Messieurs the Austrian o!li<er>. l ew of them at- 
tend, and the benches oftefi lemam entiieh empty, but they are 
nevertheless kept sacred, and the poor \ iccntmci aie obliged to 
squeeze together behind, in the avenue". and lobbies. This regula- 
tion, in fact, is common to all the towns ot Lombardy. At Milan 
alone the Austrians have not been able to establish it. 


Behold me on the 13th of October 111 lkidua. the city which, in 
ancient times was sung by Virgil ; was the count iv of Titus Livy- 
and which flourished again in the middle ages as the seat of science. 
What a desert it now’ appears 1 How profound die sdem e which leigns 
under the sombre arcades which border its sticets. Scnrcvl\ 10,000 


inhabitants can now be couni cd m a space wlm h foimerh contained 
"200, (J(X). r J'he University itself, so ilouiislimg m the twelfth cen- 
tury, the University which, with pride, lanks among its students 
Petrarch, Galileo, and (’lmstoplier ( olumlnis, now abandoned and 
almost in ruins, offers, but as a mere vam show, its anatomical 
theatre, its botanical garden, its cabinet of natural history, all the 
establishments, in slioit, which formerly constituted its glory. 
The grass grows in its courts, and under its ariadei. A second 
decline indeed has seized this ancient bulwark of the Homan empire, 
and it is doubtful if a third era of prosperity « an follow. Of the 
churches of Padua two ha\c more particularly strui k me • Santa 
Judina, a chef derm re of Palladio, spacious, light and airy, a 
cheerful symbol of the Catholicism of the south , and It Santo, a 
mis-shapen mass, a heavy heap of badly harmonising parts. In 
amends, nothing can be richer than the monuments it contains ; no- 
thing can surpass in dazzling splendour the tomb of Saint Anthony. 
While we were admiring it, some peasants devoutly approai lied it, 
and mumbling some orisons in an under voice, tom bed it from 
time to time with a piece of chalk. 'I hi, our guide assured us, 
was a sure mode of obtaining indulgences. 


Padua is not less rich m painting and -tuluc, than the other 
cities. One very extraoidinary group i-lnuk me |i:.rtieu arly. 
This was sixty-six figures representing "'e kill of the rc rellinus 
angels • all are cut out of one block id marble, with cxipnsile skill, 
and in beholding then thus cnl angled and inter, link ed, one can 
hardly conceive how the chissel of the sculptor could have Ire. n able 
to distinguish them. We seem to have before our eyes, a pyramid 
of real arms, legs, and bodies^ This pyramid was a labour of 
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twelve years, and I know no stronger example of human patience, 
To my misfortune, I attach but little value to a difficulty surmounted ; 
and a Pasta affords me more pleasure than a thousand Catalanis. 

It is at Padua that wc begin to perceive the transition from the 
rude Milanese accent to the soft Venetian chirping. These varia- 
tions of language, together with those of the currency, give infinite 
trouble to travellers. Pieces of gold and silver, like the words of the 
language, change in value as we proceed ; and with a full Italian 
vocabulary wc may become incapable ^>f making ourselves under- 
stood, in the same manner, as with a purse full of coins, we may 
not know how to pay for a pair of gloves. 

Happy would Italy be were these the worst consequences of her 
subdivided state ! 

' I am at last in Venice,’ writes our author on the 15th of October, 
( but what difficulties have I encountered to reach it ! The Brcnta, 
as is w T ell known, is confined within itb present channel by a cause- 
way, which serves at once for a dyke and a road. Two days only 
previous to my arrival the waters had overflown, broken down the 
mound, and inundated the counfry ; and all the splendid palaces, to 
which the Venetian nobles used formerly to retire to enjoy their 
leisure, appeared like islands in the midst of a lake. As the Brenta 
had, at the same time, risen to a level with the bridges, the navi- 
gation of the river by boats was also prevented. Thanks, however, 
to an active Vetturino, we surmounted all these obstacles, and thanks 
to the sea, we are here in safety from the water. I know not how 
to describe my sensations, when, from the terra Jirma,l discovered 
in the distance this brilliant assemblage of towers, of churches, of 
palaces, this ' fleet at anchor,’ as Madame de Ntael calls it, with its 
masts gilded by the setting sun ! How besides is it possible not to 
be moved at the aspect of this wonderful city, which, reposing in 
the midst of the waves, has seen so many revolutions pass over its 
head, without ever witnessing till the last century a foreign soldier 
take his seat in her halls as a master ! In the mean time, the people 
of the customs and the gendarmes had visited our baggage and our 
passports, and we quickly passed the (estuary. Every stroke of 
the oar, as we approached Venice, added to our emotion. Behold 
us at last on her liquid streets furrowed by hundreds of black gon- 
dolas, and where the dee}) silence is only broken by the sound 
of the oars. It was already night : and nothing appeared dis- 
tinctly ) yet this Very darkness presented to us Venice under an 
aspect such as we had already conceived it, delighting in the obscurity 
of shade,- — enveloped in mystery. We arc now at the hotel of the 
White Lion, the windows of which look on the Grand Canal, and 
we arc starting to visit tliQ Piazza St. Marco 

f It is impossible to write much when we see much. This is what 
I experienced at Venice j employed from eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing until six in the evening, in navigating from island to island. 
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from palace to palace, from church to church, from gallery to ti- 
lery, I dare not take up my pen to record all my recollections , and 
should I be so bold as to make the attempt, I know not whno to stop. 
Out of the vast number of things which ha\e struck me, 1 must 
therefore confine myself to the selection of two or three of the prin- 
cipal ; and of these 1 must give precedence to the Piazza San Mau-o, 
where all combines so happily to make a livclv and dmahle impres- 
sion. This place is terminated at one end In the most remarkable 
temple in the world j an imitation, they say, *>f the chinch of Saint 
Sophia, at Constantinople. We find in it, in truth, all the lu\urv 
and bad taste of the Creeks of the lower Umpire Nothing can 
exceed in heaviness, and in darkness, the interior of this ( hristian 
mosque : but, at the same time, there can e\K nothing richer. 
Marble of Africa, \erd-antique, pwrph\r\ alabaster, <rowd together 
in confusion in columns of cvciy stvlc. Il-> walls aic uncicd with 
mosaics, and its’ vaulted loofs ate gilded. One would think that, 
on the capture of Constantinople, the lulmess ot that tit \ had been 
thrown pall-mall into St. Maik’s , its lontcnts aie in tact the 
spoils of Constantinople, and the iceollet lion ol this hut r-ndcis 
them particularly dear to the \ enetians. Noi is u without gi at id- 
eation that they tread the hall where, thanks to their arm^, I* icdcmk 
Jlarbarossa kneeled to Alexander III. , and the four hoiscs ol L>- 
sippus, which, since 1811, have lesumed their stations over the 
portal of the cathedral, might also Mattel their pride, hut that, pie 
cisely in front of these, the Austrian banners wave on ihc thier icd 
standards, which formerly displac'd the Mags of the piioinees con- 
quered by the Republic. Foi the u-l, in spite of its gioteH|.ie 
character, or perhaps even by ven reason of if, Ihc exteru.i of the 
church of St. Mark produces great ellcrt. f l I he sun- may l»c 

said of the tower, winch stands detached m the Vuu/.i, and which 
rises above and overlooks the whole ( it). I ,s * or,n I,ls no1 UI1 p 111 
it remarkably graceful, and vet one should ngiet < ><it i win o nr 
wise than as it is. From the lop ol this town n 11 1 T” * i V* v ’ 
enjoyed at once the most singul.u and most ( 1 ‘p 1 11 * 1 ’ 

encircled by the vvateis, crowned b\ < npolas and towci ■ ■ 
rounded by a number of little islands, <‘oveic ( | wi y s l» 1 1 1 ' 

appears still the Queen of the Adriatic, m the mid-t of h r *1 nm„ 
of courtiers. But all -vv but ^ 

on the mountains ot ihc J >iol is -ulhiunt t‘» 'I 

< T he place of St. Mark has often been compared to our 1 alms 
Royal. On time sides in far. these <«•> ««! 

blance, but, instead ol our "<■ ‘ ^ ,. ( . n , (lll j > g the end of 
selves the church of which 1 hav j ■> ’ . to t j R . , )rc - 

that church, a second place, pne i, <>l» "g „f ew ry beholder. 

seats a scene for the aston.-drnmH a.n.uhnn.di m J ^ ^ 


It is there that the lion ot 
tqctor of the Republic, appear 


elevated on two 


columns, brought 
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{torn the Peloponnesus ; it is there that the ancient palace of the 
Doge, a remarkable edifice, in which two orders of light arches 
support an enormous mass of brick, presents itself Co awaken, by its 
imposing aspect, recollections the most grand and terrible. There 
the quiet waters of the Lngnne repose on a level with the 
marble slabs which we pace, and, at short intervals of distance, the 
palaces and churches appear to rise from the Lagunes them- 
selves, from those lagunes which, like the sea without horison, have 
still the tranquillity and transparency of the purest lake. A fine 
moonlight increases twofold the charms of Venice. A whole night 
may be then spent, without a feeling of weariness, on the bank of its 
canals, its quays, and above all its Piaz/.etta. It does not surprise me 
that Lord Byron should have sojourned here for several years : no 
other laud, if Venice can be called a land, seems so favourable to poetic 
inspiration. It is the country of contracts. The prisons contiguous 
to the palace, adorn the quay of the Schtavont, the ordinary theatre 
of the diversions of the populace ; and it is thus, in front of the 
bridge of sighs, that Vunchindlo collects his auditory. It was in 
the most brilliant corner of the city, between the two columns brought 
away from Greece, and in the presence, as it were, of their lovely 
sea, that the executions formerly took place. Those, the state 
prisoners, vegetated above and below the rich apartments of the 
Doge j and the Iron Mouth, that receptacle of every calumny, pre- 
sents itself at the top of the grand staircase, where the Doge was 
wont to be crowned. Thus, on visiting the ruins of this fallen 
power, we are hurried on from regret to joy, from admiration to 
horror. Behold the grand hall of the Council, and that of the Scru- 
tiny. Every thing there tells of the glory of the Republic. On those 
ceilings, painted by the first Venetian masters, the triumphs of 
Venice still live. The portraits, with which the walls are hung, are 
those of the Doges j and, amongst these the black curtain, with the in- 
scription, ( Hie est Louis Mount b'ohthri cupitati pro criminibus ,’ 
calls to mind a daring project and its just punishment. The stair- 
case we ascend is the famous golden staircase, and the magnificent 
hall, with doors of cedar and ebony, is the hall of the Ambassadors. 
Farther on we find that in which the Senate held its assemblies, and 
here every thing still bears the stamp of grandeur : advancing a few 
paces, we arrive in the terrible chamber of the Council of the Ten 3 
descending a few steps, we come to damp dungeons, deprived of air, 
and where the light penetrates only through a narrow crevice. In- 
scriptions, dictated by despair, cov er the walls and the roofs j at the 
end of a gloomy passage we still behold the spot where the' secret 
executions took place, and the narrow door at which the gondola 
waited to bear away the corpse. In short, every where in this pa- 
lace, sorrow and power, terror and glory, are side by side. It must 
be confessed, that for a hundred years past, this system of oppression 
and terror has no longer existed at Venice 3 but with it the power 
of the Lion of St. Mark has also departed. Is this to be regretted ? 
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Quitting the bunks of the grand canals and penetrating into the 
heart of the city, a spectacle less beautiful perhaps, hut still highlv 
curious presents itself. 1 mean that of the smaller canal j which 
intersect the city in all directions, and those light gondolas which 
directed by one man standing on the stern glide along with so 
much grace and agility. They cross each other and intermingle; 
but without ever jostling, thanks to the erv which, at ever) tinning, 
the gondoliers raise to give notice of their approach while the little 
lamp which at night shines at the head of each boat, lias the effect 
of a moving illumination. By a decree of the senate flic gondolas 
were all obliged to be black, and since the fall of the llcpnblie, this 
order has still been observed. From mv window 1 behold them pass 
backward and forward along the gland i anal boidcrcd b\ half ruined 
palaces, and under the celebrated Rialto the mil) i omimmicnlion 
between the two halves into winch the grand canal divides the city. 
It was on this canal that a few years since the songs of the gondo- 
liers were heard, as answering one and mother the) (haunted the 
stanzas of Ariosto and Tasso . but these sliainshavc now ceased, and 
the gondoliers are content at present to manage (heir imis with skill 
and Vigor. At Venice now the seal ol inevitable destruction is im- 
pressed on every object, ►die is as a woman, lovely siiH, but wasted 
by a sad consumption, one cannot look on her without emotion. 
The population formetlyso thronging and bustling diminishes by two 
or three thousand souls even year, the p.diu es lormnh sobulhani 
are abandoned; many want' their window tiaincs, and the upper 
stories are fast killing to dec ay. I^tlv the grass gmw m that 
powerful arsenal, the entrant e to wlrnli is “I ill guarded by the min 
of the l’i nous, and the galley-slaves lounge m idling and silcnc<> 
in the midst of deseited workshops, worn out machinery, and ships 
in ruins. The hull of the old B.iccutaur itsell mmihlcmg into 
dust, and soon will this spl rnlid witness ol the m.image oi the Doge 
with the sea have ceased to exist. 


Yet on an evening when the Austrian hand pl.ns in tin I ivru • 
Marco wc may fancy \u- still liclinhl tin- nnnenl V cun I »' l»’l' * 
lation then thrones to the platf, anil »•’ M ' 1 ' ''I' 1 ' 1 ’ 11 " 11 ""7 , .. , 

numerous venders. Jo day eu * . 'iVueitis, 

silence, and even , he then, res ^ttis ^ onert 

that of the seven Houses whi< h mf|k j ( . m {l \\ 1S ( . v - 

this moment capable ol allor I Mother re-pa U 

ecrable, and the tragedy is still w . < • character of the 

Venice has preserved tar more than Lilian 
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ancient manners. The theatre does not open before nine o’clock $ and 
when it closes the gudiencc retire to their seats in the' caffes until 
two or three in the morning. Women of the first society meet in 
these : they discourse there with warmth and without reserve, and 
from the most delicate mouths, there but too often issues very ugly 
words. The female population of the Piazza San Marco was a few 
years back of a very mixed character, but a decree of the Emperor 
of Austria purified it, on the very day on which the horses of Lysip- 
pus were restored. The people it is said did not 'look upon the 
amends as equivalent, and w r ent about repeating every where: 
f Bella cosa ! giutrdi i suoi cavalli, c a lasci le nostre vacche ! I 
withhold the translation. 

When the wonders of the canals and Jagunes have been tho- 
roughly enjoyed, when the many churches and palaces, inexhausti- 
ble mines of beauty and riches, have all been visited ; lastly, after 
being satiated with the clufs d'mivm of the Venetian school, there 
still remain the little neighbouring isles to which charming excursions 
used to be made, forty Armenian monks devoted to study and to 
the interpretation of the Oriental languages occupy one of these 
islands ; andiurther on at the extremity of one of the morasses, is to 
be seen the flke which protects Venice frefm the sea. This is an im- 
mense w:ill of square stones extending from the island Palestrina 
to the Peninsula of Chioggin for a length of from twelve to sixteen 
miles. In the times of the Republic vast sums were devoted to its 
maintenance ; but it is now allowed to go to ruin. The sea will 
some day carry it away, and what will then become of Venice ? 

To conclude, would you be witness to the expiring moments of a 
great city? Cohie to Venice. Come here if you delight in beholding 
sumptuous palaces, line pictures, magnificent churches. If liquid 
streets of a people who a few years since knew a tree or a house 
only by description j if the most splendid man els of art and nature 
have any power to interest your soul,* come to Venice. Again, 
come here if historical recollections, still recent, if grand contrasts 
affect you. But is your sensibility above all things alive to the im- 
provement of the human mind and to the progress of civilization 
among men ? Bo you desire to see every where opulence aud hap- 
piness ? Then flee far from Venice. There is nothing here for you. 
A few years and Venice will be what Athens and Syracuse are now. 
A few fishermen will occupy, as their huts, her deserted aud falling 
palaces, ° 
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We have been favoured with the following interesting Sketch of 
a visit lately paid to some of the recently acquired territory on the 
Arracan coast. 

On the 2d of January, the party started in the Ions; boat of the 
Brougham, at eight in the morning, and after lowing through a num- 
ber of small creeks, reached the village ofXoowu Khw.i Keon on 
the morning of the 4th. This village ib situated on the right hank 
of the Prawcng Nullah, and consists of about 100 comfortable huts : 
it is the residence of the head man of the division, and is inhabited, 
principally, by Hughs, who are chiefly emploved m fishing. There 
is no cultivation in the immediate vicinity, but the fields are not far 
off. At three p. m. the party arrived at the lull v illage of.Mring- 
kan, inhabited by the Khycns or Mountaineers, whose language, 
dress, and habits, differ essentially from the people of the plains. 
The women make a singularly curious and grotesque appearance, 
being clad in a blue tunic and petticoat ornamented with needle woik 
of yellow and red thread, and having their hues tattoo^in a uni- 
form manner; the tattooing commences with a circle on the fore- 
head, a straight line bisects which, and extends to the tip of the 
nose — curved lines arc carried along each cheek, com erg mg towards 
the chin, where they end in a circle, whilst llie outer lines, forming 
a curious edging, give to the face the semblance of being covered 
with a mask. 


On the 5th January, the party arrived at Talak, wliuh is situated 
on the right bank of a river of clear water, running m a pebbly 
bottom. This stream comes from the lulls to the north east wind- 
ing round them in a semicircular direction. It f.rsi runs to the , . 
W. and then turns to the S. K. from wheme it again o ows a 
westerly course, sending oft a small branch to t ic "out i. n v i 
lage consists of above 100 huts, occupied chiefly b> Burmese, wh 
hive established a bazaar and mart, which promise in "J 

frequented. The ,)eo,ile from the oppos.tr side of "“j ' "“j 
mountains, beginning to resort thither, iruigmg" 1 1 .p]’ 

cotton-thread, khut, bees’ wav, elephants .cell, • n ^ 

dimtis, which they barter - ^ aU ’ 

and British piece goods, joint. , fmrh mmin- 

four miles fL the bank of, ow-hh'h 
tains— the most conspicuous part i ■ d f Arracan, and 

leads the pass by which the Barmans origma »J '< 
tto^gh which • 

-r 

the usual halting place, is above 1/ 00 tc . 

From Talak, the party proceeded on the same day o b> 
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they arrived on the evening of the 7th. The stream is so shallow 
below the village, for about live miles, that boats of heavy burden 
cannot get up to it, except at the spring tides, ©n reaching Aeng, 
several large Mugh boats were found there, which had come from 
Ramrec, with cargoes of betel nut and piece goods, whilst from 
Salem-mew, in the Burman territories, a trader with 50 laden bul- 
locks, had just arrived by land. The bullocks were strong animals, 
and in excellent condition, and were from Pegu. — Wild elephants 
are so numerous in the vicinity of Aeng, as to interrupt the cultiva- 
tion, which is, consequently, limited to the banks of the river. To- 
bacco and cotton thrive here ; ginger is abundant, and pepper of a 
good quality, grows wild in considerable quantities. 

The pepper plant is a vine which twines round the trees in its 
vicinity, especially the mango j the leaf is pungent and aromatic, 
and the berries grow in clusters, like currants, close to the stalk*. 
When ripe, the berries arc gathered, and before being dried, are 
steeped in warm water, in order to preserve them from insects. 

The route traversed iti these excursions is described as partaking 
of a uniform character, leading from one winding rivulet, or creek, 
into anotjter, in interminable succession ; the banks of which are 
covered wth a close jungle of the mangrove, soondry, jarool, and 
gurjun, intermixed with cane and bamboo. The rivers run between 
extensive chains of low hills, backed by loftier mountains, over 
which the bamboo jungle universally spreads. The superabundance 
of vegetation renders the country unhealthy, but both Talak and 
Aeng, standing on elevated sites, and on the bank of clear running 
streams, admit, of being kept perfectly dry, even during the mon- 
soon, which would, no doubt, render them comparatively salubrious. 

After quitting Aeng, the party returned to the coast, by a tortuous 
. passage, which occupied four days, during which, a number of vil- 
lages were passed, to Saloon-deng, where eight large Burman sloops 
were encountered, laden with khul aud shin-bin plank, for the Cal- 
cutta market. The next visit was paid to the harbour of Kheauk- 
pheo, at the north end of the island of Ramree, which is described 
as sufficiently large to accommodate the whole navy of Great Bri- 
ain. 'Ftie anchorage is from 8 to 15 fathoms throughout, and being 
land-locked on three sides, the west, east, and south, the harbour is 
completely secured against the south-west monsoon. The beach is of 
fine hard sand, strewed with beautiful white pebbles, from which 
the harbour and one of the islands take their names j Khcauk sig- 
nifying a stone, and Pheo, white. On the southern extremity of 
this island is a ridge of low hills, amongst which are several volca- 
noes that are reported to emit flame occasionally, and throw out 
(juantities of irou pyrites. In their tranquil state, a greasy mud bub- 
bles up, mixed with a little petroleum. Small volcanoes abound in 
this neighbourhood. The Mughs worship volcanic hills, thinking 
them places by which the Naga, or serpent, on whose head the 
world reposes, gives vent to his uneasiness, when fatigued and dis- 
tressed, in smoke and flame . — Government Gazette. 
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Abu^js of the East India Company. 

To the Editois. 

Gentlemen, — The British Merchant who h.\s addressed so aide 
a letter to Mr. Charles Grant on the abuses of the India Company, 
should have added to those items of debt (which he has given from 
the letters of Mr. Crcevy), tlie mass of wealth which tin* ( ump.my 
ha-> wrung from the tea-drinkers alone, and which I was surprised 
not to see hinted at in his letter, because 1 suspect that this very 
intelligent and spirited merchant is the same who tarnished the 
« Edinburgh Review’ with the details upon that -uhjeit Mime >rais 
ago, and which you lately revived , and.wlule the ptess is employed 
in showing the injustice of continuing its monopoly to ibis greedy 
Company, it may not be amiss to enumerate all the items of debt, 
and to suggest to some more n< complislied an accountant than my- 
self, the usefulness of some such form as this . 


Aeeoi’NT era hen r 

The ‘ Honourable ’ East India ('onijumj/, with the 
Dr. j John Ball 


1 Honest' itoofrrnt 


To eighteen years’ annuity, which should have been p.ii 
John from the renewal of the ehai ter in l/lt.'h at C.^)(), 
a year. 


iid to srhRU\(. 
(100 


** ■ * t 

To simple interest, at 5 per ce; 

To cash borrowed of John, fe 


Mil , on the non-pavment . . 
for the purpose ot pavinu him 


i.!), 000, 000 

loO.OOO 


to cash borrowed oi noun, tor me pmpm, ... 

one year ot this annuity ’ 

Interest on the above million and a hall. . . * 

1810, To cash borrowed by the Honourable Company ot 
J ohm to pay for the Aw#™ they had sustained that ytar, 
although the Honourable Company , notuithOandmit lln-y 
were losers on their trade to that amount, divided per 
cent, profit on such losses 4 : 

1827, To cash paid to Honourable ( ’ompanv, ov »m 4 amt almv e 
what they were entitled by law to charge lor tea Imni'hei 
to John’s wife, Mrs. Bullock ; the impend morns bring 
bound to sell to the said ho.isevv ife at the same rate u Inch 
was current at Antwerp or ebon here, 2| million" a y a , 
which, for sixteen years at the least, say, amounts to 
Interest upon the same 


1 , 500,000 


M] 0011,000 


L 1^,1J0,I)(K) 


Here is a pretty round sum ; lmt when ''t'T 1 Si 
come to calculate intcreM, and rinnm.ij>t_ n 1 , (1I1S1 . 

of the parties, they will hud the „I,,u. ut h- 

derably increased, holding out to . , ,• ., l0S „ ( ., ; t of 

shall come to be gutted ICJuJnrM, 

a handsome dividend; and, whmtl I . badeiihall-slrcct be 

Company shall be dissolved, and the linn ot w 
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broken up, no doubt the assignees at Whitehall (if they are serious 
in their anxieties ' to preserve national faith and jMoiial honour,’ 
will bring their Asiatic estates to the hanimef should those land* 
lords (who were incorporated by the Dutchman for the mere purpose 
of trade) be able to prove their titles to them. 

The only set off to the above Dr. side seems to be this — Cr. 

By cash for one year's payment, as stipulated by charter of 
17113, and to pay which half million, Honourable Company 
had previously persuaded John to advance him one and a half 

million .£500,000 

While this subject is under inquiry, shall we not ask the late 
President of the Board of Trade why the Imperial grocers were not 
compelled to obey the law which bound them to supply us with tea 
at the prices at which it was to be had in any of the continental 
markets, and to which end I addressed him on the 3d of August, 
27th of November, 2 1th of December, 1825, and 3d of January, 
1826 > Will his medical advisers prevent his answering for this 
neglect oh the hustings ’ or will that advice, backed by the unanimous 
and very kind solicitude of his requisionists, prevent the tea-drinkers 
from putting that question to him J and, indeed, to learn from him 
his future intentions with regard to this nnknnro the Leadenluill 
monopoly ? — Liverpool Mercury. 

G. W. 


Stanzas for Music. 

I drkamt that all the earth and sea, 

The sunny bowers, the coral caves 
Wore mine, and that my soul wafs free 
To cleave the air, to walk the waves, 

I dreamt — but still a stilled moan 
Disturb’d that dream — I was alone. 

I dreamt, that every rare delight, 

All sounds of song, all scents of flowers, 
Ilnng round my soul’s eternal flight ; 

But days were years, and minutes hours. 
I panted for a waking bliss, 

A heart to soothe, a lip to kiss. 

I dreamt that in a lowly cot. 

Beset with pains and tedious cares, 

I bore the humblest peasant’s lot, 

And wept the 'frailest mortal’s tears— 
Yet happy as the woodland dove, 

I asked no pleasures— I had love. , 
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The Adventures of a Cadet in India. 


tylR. Ackermann has just published an entertaining volume, under 
the title of e Tom Raw, the Griffin, ' It is a burlesque poem, after 
the style and manner of Lord Byrons ‘ Beppo,’ and ‘ Don Juan 
and is illustrated with ‘25 engravings descriptive of the adventures 
of a Cadet, from the period of his first enteimglhe Company's ser- 
vice, to that of his obtaining a Staff appointment in the Indian army. 
It is said to be written by a Civilian, and an Ollicer, on tin* Bengal 
establishment. From internal evidence we eontlude that the < iv dun 
is Sir Charles Doyly, Bart., equally distinguished for his skill as an 
artist and his taste as a poet. The ollicer, we presume, from the 
same evidence to be Mr. James Atkinson, a surgeon (and therefore 
an officer) in the Bengal army, also well known in India as an 
amateur of painting, and a successful cultivator of the sister art of 
poetry. The? execution of the work is well calculated to sustain 
their previously established reputation in both these departments of 
art. 

It would be diffi^lt to give a satisfactory analysis of a volume 
filled with such miscellaneous matter ; we may sav generally, how- 
ever, that the incidents are all strictly within the limits nl probabi- 
lity, and the description of them characteii/cd by as nm< li fidelity as 
humour. Throughout the poem, as well as among the plates, 
many real scenes and individual portraits will he recognised by 
those who are acquainted with the society and manners ot Bengal. 


We shall present our readers with tin* reasons assigned by tins 
authors for their undertaking, as well as a descriptive li-t ot the 
embellishments, and follow these up by extiacls ot the most "truing 
portion of the poem itself, by which a tolerably ;■< < male notion 
may be formed of the merits andchuraeter oi the whole. 1 o begin 
with the first, the authors say : 

‘ In submitting the following work to the public, we con-ider it 
proper to explain the birth, parentage, and education <> our m > 
bantling, that we may not be accused of volm. tardy on 'ng » - 

selves on the notice of so grav e a tribunal, t was uu< < * l * , 

request of a society of ladies of our acquaintance, w m, > ■ ' 

now-a-days, have albums opened for t w rcccp mn i <> Sv , (j|I|s 

literary and graphic. The sight of Alknis s mi i i < • . ^ 

a series of comic predicaments, first led our imi a a 

lineate similar ones in India; and tie v * ino ‘ , ro . )C 

* Griffin/ or Johnny Newcome in the Lmt, aflmld 
for the display of what tatenls wo i».gh ^0^ ^ ^ |rts|(|(m of 

ture. The encomiums on our work. age drawings 

a wish that we should undertake a connected senes ot drawn b , 
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embracing the adventures of a Griffin, from his departure from Eng- 
land to some point of his Indian career ; and that he should be of 
the military profession, as one in which there is naturally more hu- 
morous incident than in any other. Who can withstand the wishes 
of the fair ? We could not, and immediately proceeded to indulge 
■them ; but when the first dozen was finished, we were assailed by 
■another charmer, who suggested the expediency of having, as she 
said, a peg on which to hang our performances — in other words— 
a poem ! ‘ Heavens ! ladies,’ we answered, * do you imagine we 
can do every thing ? is it not enough that we have obeyed your 
.commands in portraying the adventures of a Griffin ? — Can it be 
expected that we should take up poetry as we have done our pen- 
cils, without possessing heaven-born powers of minstrelsy ?’ ‘ Oh !’ 
replied they, all in a breath, ' there’s one among you whom we 
know to be a poet, because we have some of his effusions in our 
scrap-book.’ — ( See here,’ said one ; * Lines on a Musquito biting 

the shoulder of Miss at the Conversazioni.' — ‘ And here,’ 

exclaimed another, ‘ is an Impromptu on a Burra Couna.’ — ‘ Look 
at this Monody on the Death of a favourite Sirdar Bearer, who 
was carried off in a few hours by the cholera morbus in Cbandnee 
Choke. Translations from the Persian poem of Leila and Muj- 
noon j and various other pieces, which Mr^Quilldrive himself 
can’t deny that lie composed,’ vociferated a thim. ‘ Do, pray, Mr. 
Quilldrive, try your hand at the Giitlin,’ said all. 

‘ The trial was made, and succeeded. Its length was the result 
of the many new incidents from time to time collected, and thrown 
into the bag of materials, which might have swelled the work into 
more volumes than one, had not Mr. Quilldrive insisted on being 
allowed to exercise his discretion, and to coniine himself to twelve 
cantos, which he said, and we thought, was quite enough, in all 
conscience. 

‘ The completion and perusal of the poem to indulgent hearers, led 
to the final proposition of its being published. Here we all stared 
YVhat, the Griffin to appear in print ? to be perused by all the world, 
perhaps translated into the European, and. for aught we know, into 
the Hindostany, Persian, and Bcngalie languages ! But our vanity 
was tickled, whose would not ha\ e been ? by such suggestions j and 
we consented, not without those gentle tremors and palpitations 
which always fill the bosoms of inexperienced authors. 

r This is the true history of our undertaking. It has many faults, 
no doubt, but some merit — the latter arising more from the no- 
velty of the matter it contains, than from any powers of fancy it 
possesses. The adventures are, we have reason to know from ex- 
perience, justly narrated. We have selected our hero from a class 
of as line manly youths as ever graced the military profession, and 
if we have caricatured him, our only object was to assimilate him 
to the ludicrous predicaments in which we have necessarily placed 
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him. We disclaim all intention of throwing ridicule on the 
honourable profession of arms, or on the (iriffins, in both of which 
characters stands one of the leaders of our litorun band. All we 
aim at, is to excite good humour, and give a faithful delineation of 
some of the scenes, manners, and customs of a country \er\ little 
known in our native land. We trust that the critic will think our 
work too insignificant to censure, and that the public will be too 
lenient to condemn it. 


( One word more : although pupils and admirers of (iiMirist, we 
have purposely deviated from his oitliograpliy of the lliiulostany 
language, preferring that which will, we believe, be more adapted 
to the comprehension of our Western readeis. We hoc, the Doc- 
tor's pardon for an offence which we know lie will think unwoithy 
of his scholars.’ 


The embellishments are as follows : 

1. Crossing the Line. Tins print display s the interior of a ship's 
quarter deck, with the ceremony obseived by the seamen, and the 
penances performed by passengers, who cross the equator lor the 
first time. 


2. Evening Party at the Cape of (mod Hope. The figures of 
the Dutch gentlemm and ladies, in this scene, touch rather upon 
the limits of earitmure, though without violating general fidelity. 

3. The Cadet presenting Letters ot Intioduetion to an Old ( i\d 
Servant of Calcutta. The interior of an Indian room is here well 
depicted 5 the Civil Servant is the hcnn-nlrffl ot a Mipci animated old 
Indian, and the Native figures in attendance are all stiu tl) m keep- 


ing with the scene. 

4. An Indian Dinner Party. At this the figures of a Bengal 
Judge, a Colonel of Native Jnfantrv, an Olluer of the Kings 
Lancers, and a buxom widow are most toiispn noils. 1 lie Natne 
servants are done to the life, and all the a< < ompammciits of pm> ■' *> 
wall-shades, hookahs, fcc. give great r mi. ww him u to the n-ene. 

k. A Drive on the Calcutta Course. The aec.irai) and -pint oj 
this print are equal to any ot the preceding, vvlulc t H ,ls,(Mlh 11 

of some of the personages expressed in it will )e u > 

by those who read tlie tale. 

6 . The Calcutta Assembly. The represent at ion of the J-reat 
Assembly Room, over the Town Hall, w u< i is ,cn ,l 

would have been more perfect had the pat*' <u im < - j 

height ; as it is, it is extremely defective , the <h.mu 
it is filled, are, however, well groupe , an to 
known portraits. 

7. Tbe Cadet sitting for liis 1 ’“ rtrai ) |: J r j' S tik'.SiPnKmX^aw" 
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and attitude of the facetious and lively artist, or his black colour- 
grinder, be most happily hit off. No one who has ever entered that 
room and seen the persons alluded to, gan fail to recognize in this 
print two as faithful portraits as Mr. Chintiery himself ever drew, 
and his pictures are inferior to none, in perfect resemblance to their 
originals. 

, 8. Another view of the Calcutta Assembly-room j better than 
the preceding, and filled with a greater variety of characters. 

9. Encounter of the Cadet with a French milliner 3 a little over- 
strained, and devoid of interest. 

10. View of an Indian nautch. Nothing can surpass the accuracy 
of this. The Hindoo idols, the dancing girls, musicians, baboos, 
and their guests, arc all executed to the life, and leave nothing to 
desire to complete it. 

11. Interview of the Cadet with the Nabob of Bengal. This is 
a little extravagant in the principal group 3 but all the subordinate 
parts of the picture are .strictly and characteristically accurate. 

12. A Wild Hoar Hunt 3 remarkable for its spirit in the general 
drawing, as well as for the humour of the principal incident described. 

13. The Cadet mounting an Elephant for tha first time. This, 
independently of the ludicrous point of the picture, which is striking, 
contains three very excellent delineations of that gigantic animal 
of Oriental state, the elephant. 

14. A Royal Hindoo*Hunt : a good representation of an armed 
and mounted procession. 

15. The Ferocity of the Tiger : a very masterly delineation of a 
highly interesting scene. 

1G. Attack on an Elephant by a Tiger : superior even to the last, 
and combining much novelty, character, and spirit. 

17. Palanquin Travelling. The incident described by this print 
is humourous, and not improbable 3 the bearers and surrounding 
scenery add much to the fidelity of the picture. 

18. Introduction of the Cadet to his Colonel : an excellent repre- 
sentation of a commanding officer’s bungalo, with its verandah, sen- 
try, ordcrly-serjeant, easy chair, and hookah 3 and, above all, the 
loose-robed figure of the old officer himself. 

19. The Cadet making a conquest of the Colonel’s Daughter 3 
The principal figures in this are bad, but all the rest, as well 'as the 
whole interior of the room, is as perfect as could be desired. 

20. The Cadet in the midst of difficulties. This is not without 
its merits. An angry wife, three crying children, importunate duns, 
unpaid bills, and orders from the regiment, all assailing a man at 
once, are difficulties of no ordinary kind. 
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- 21. fT heCadct on 9 h°rt allowance : lie i, now seen on the 
march utttfcded by all Ins family, and is praeti.alK ,o, umml Hu. 
population may so increase, as to press upon the means ( ,f subsist 
ence. 

22. Reading the Will : inferior in merit to the preceding. 

23. The Cadet wounded : a spirited delineation of an action he- 
fore an Indian fort. 

24. The Cadet raised to the honour of a Stuff appointment, and 
forming one of a party at a Great Man’s house [ n this U 1 M > an . 
several portraits, and the whole scene is well described. 


25. The list is completed by the pinto selected for the frontispiece, 
which represents the Cadet forwarded to Head-Quarters, and gives 
the interior of a budgerow, or Indian parage-vessel, with great 
fidelity. 

We have been thus minute in our enumeration of the embellish- 
ments, from a conviction that they will to many form the chief 
attraction of the book. Wc hasten now to give our promised 
extracts from the text. 


After some preliminary stanzas, the hero of the poem is thus first 
brought upon the stage : 

°T is time, 'however, now, to introduce 
The hero of our tale ; — his nomenclature 
Has puzzled us extremely, hat we choose 
Torn ltaw, as applicable to his nature. 

Some critics may object, but we so hate your 

Romantic designations, that we rest 

Contented with our choice. — In face and stature 

He was not an Apollo— nor the hest- 

Looking young man I’ve seen, transported fnuii tin* We>t 

* But well enough — a round, unmeaning face. 

Snub nose and dumpy form, complexion ruddy. 

Limbs quite devoid of elegance and grace. 

And then his small gray eyes were somethin'; muddy 
But, notwithstanding this, the little Mood, he 
Had germs intuitive of foppishness, 

Had he but found the means its points to study . 

Books and arithmetic caused him distress, 

Orthography and writing, not a jot the less ’ 

His fitting out with all the nccessaiics of his voyage is then de- 
scribed, and his separation from his parents, alter who h, 

* The blubbering youth pursues the leaning win rry 
Till waving handkerchiefs are seen no more; 

The first day he is any thing but merry, 

The second secs the vessel send before ^ 

, A favouring gale, and gaily bounding oVr 
The swelling waves ; — the unexpected motion 
Gives him sensations rather sad and sure ; 

He cannot eat, and turns from every potmn, 

Curses his cruel fate, and deprecates the ocean 

Oriental Herald, Fol. 15. - ^ 
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You’ll find him at the gangway, if you search, 

Pallid as death, with, now and then, convulsions, 

But chiefly when the vessel gives a lurch, 

Attended with some terrible expulsions. 

Internal quakes, that cause severe repulsions. 

Sea sickness is the deuce, — yet very few 
To quell it, use or physic or emulsions : 

It comes like fate — it lasts awhile, — ’tis true 
It goes ! — and then — why then there ’s nothing more to do/ 

The description of the passengers follows, which we must pass 
over, as well as the occupations of the voyage, until the ship reaches . 
the Equator, when the following scene is thus described : 

( First in a car — a clumsy piece of work 
By the ship’s carpenter, and lined with flags, 

Sits Neptune’s representative — a Turk * 

As much resembling, and, for long beard, tags 
Together oakum. Robed in coloured rags, 

As substitute for regal trident rears 
A large harpoon, which o’er his head he wags, 

Crown’d with gold diadem about his ears, 

By tritons and sea-monsters guarded, his grim peers. 

Rolling, moves on the car, — a cheer resounds 
The coming of the god ! the quarter-deck 
With passengers ami officers abounds ; 

Silence is cried, the courtiers sternly beck, 

And even Smiles incontinently cheek. 

lie speaks ’ — “ What’s this here rumpus on my waves? 

" Without my passport do ye fear no wreck ? 

“ No storms that, rolling o’er my sea-weed eaves, 

“ May give you all (if I but bid ’em) wat’ry graves? 

“ I smell a stranger ! who would seek to go, 

“ Taking French leave, to India, — where ’s the rascal, 

“ That I may shave him ? for you all must know 
“ The customs of my realm. — Slaves ! to your task all — 

“ Seize, drag him here ! — do, wretches, for the cask all ; 

“ See that the Devil’s soapsuds are well lathered ; 

“ Where is my barber, my good sinner, Pascal ?” 

Poor Tom held back, when, from the crew, he gathered 
That all, save him,’ had this terrific tempest weathered. 

* “ Ay, by my trident !” roared the angry god, 

“ This here’s the fellow ! he’s a roguish smell, 

“ Ay, ay, ’tis lie,” — and gave a knowing nod ; 

While the poor victim, hearing the ship’s bell, 

Upon his marrow-bones devoutly fell. 

The barber’s razor was a barrel’s hoop, 

The soap was tar, (the substance did as well), 

He called the trembling Thomas Raw to stoop. 

And whispered, “ If you have repented, do not droop.” 

* The water-cask was brought, and on it placed 
A plank, and on the plank our hero seated ; 

Great Neptune’s chaplain, with a sermon graced 
The inauguration, while his clerk repeated 

“ Amen,”— His little wits had near retreated, 
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His pallid face was daubed with filthy tar, 

The razor flourished, in hot spirits heated, 

The plunk flew off-— and his unhappy star ’ 

Plunged him in stinking brine, than ocean suiter far ! 

* And now resounded, from the jovial crew, 

Loud peals of merriment and sailor jokes. 

As from the cask they drag poor Tom to view, 

And shew him, dripping, to the laughing folks 
And here, once more, he earnestly invokes 
The pity oft solicited in vain ; 

Neptune, relenting, his command revokes, 

While his poor victim, wiping olf the stain, 

Deals out his forfeit gin, and gaily smiles again.’ 

Nothing material occurs till their arrival at the Cape, which is 
thus characterized : 


1 The Cape’s a kind of inn — a half-way house 
To India, breaking a long, tedious stage 
Famous for monstrous bays, and monstrous i row's 
Or women ; fattening at a certain age, 

Id rat, when married ; for they ’ic quite the rage 
When young and buxom There’s the hill behind, 
With white clouds hanging o’er its flattened edge, 
Fit table-cloth for wind-gods, when inclined 
To feast the Devil with tremendous blasts of wind. 


* %nd they do come, — and with a vengeance too, fa 
Swelling the ocean into mountain waves, 

O’er which the labouring ships reel to and fro, 

And under which they oft find wateiy graves, 

Plumping, unceremonious, in the caves 
Of Neptune’s sub-marine dominions — 3 hey 
Who do escape the tempest, while it laves, 

Sec death depicted in each horrid way, 

And might as well lie killed as frightened into clay ’ 

The Cadet lands, in order to present his letters of introduction, 
and wanders about for a long time without knowing his way • 

* When hope had nearly fled — from a high window, 
lie heard his name in female accents called, 

And started, as astonishment makes men do, 

But, as he knew the voice, was not appalled. 

No time was lost, he knocked, and loudly bawleu, 

And, entering, soon the introduction past; 

Among the vrows Alynhccr the youth installed, 

And here he found bis body jammed so fast 

That he could scarcely move his limbs or bn a le i o . 

4 The hostess, Madame Vander Sluggenboftom, 

Was twenty stone, at least her neighbour more; 

Such weights made people wonder how tin g° ‘ 

Or how their plumpness squeezed through the floor. 

Tom stared at sights he’d never seen be ore. 

He felt ashamed to speak, and— took to Muslim* , 

The women, in broad Dutch, both bending oer 


Th’ embarrass 1 , 

Till the result seemed 


»d youth, talked loud, then fell to pushing^ 
seemed like to end in downright crushing. 


2 N 2 
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The time arrives, however, for his quitting the Cupe, to pursue 
his voyage still farther East, and the signal for this is thus given : 

‘ Ere yet the sun had streaked the East with gold, 

Or eyes could well the “ Dion’s rump ” discern. 

E’er yet the line of Table Mountain, bold 
As was its outline, could observers learn, 

When a stentorian voice was heard, to turn' 

The weary sluinberers from their downy pillows : 

It was the Captain’s, who, in accents stern, 

That might have waked the sleeping *lcad, as well as 
The living, summoned them, once more, upon the billows.’ 

The voyage from Table Bay to the entrance of the Ganges, is a 
perfect blank ; the poet passing at once from the warning thus de- 
scribed to the following : 

‘ At length the welcome shores of India burst 
Upon their sight, though they had much to do 
To spy things so extremely flat — Here, first. 

Upon the mast, the pilot’s signal flew ; 

lie conies on board, and safely guides her through 

The narrow channels, till at Ivcdgerce, 

JShc anchored, — Tom looked lamentably blue, 

And so desirous to proceed, that be 

To hiryi half-swamped boat disbursed bis first rupee. 

‘ “ Mud Point” was out of sight, and Diamond Harbour 
"Was past ; at Fulta he gave many a stare, 

His hunger pressing — for the Captain’s barber 
Had talked of its hotel, and glorious fare, 

And he’d have given tuo-penec to stop there. 

Budge Budge allured him not, Fort Glos’tcr less. 

He shook at Melancholy Point for fear, 

Seeing one hanging in an iron dress, 

But could not ask the cause, or e’en its meaning guess. 

Then Garden Reach — oh ! what a lovely reach, 

Fit suburb of a city so renowned, 

The eye pursues its bright cnamcll’d beach, 

With airv villas fancifully crowned, 

Where picturesque embellishments abound, 

Till satisfied that such a spot must draw 
The unlitigious to its peaceful ground— 

You’re wrong — in the indictment there’s a flaw, 

’Tis wholly occupied by long black gowns and law ! 

f And further oil, ns glides the dingy through 
The Ilnogbly’s winding stream, appears Fort William, 

A well-constructed fort with nought to do 
But to receive new regiments and grill ’em, 

(If they arrive in May or June— to kill ’em). 

But let us pause, for— just beyond— (what fun) 

The palaecd city’s seen, and our delirium 
Is such, that we must finish canto one 
Before— secundum art cm — canto two’s begun.’ 
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rThU terminates the first canto. The second opens with “oncraf 
reflections and descriptions, but speedily passes on to the 
tion of the narrative : 


4 But while wc hover on digressive wings, 

Poor Tom is sweltering on a foreign strand ; 

The Manjcc soon lus trunk and boat-cloak brings, 

Demanding buxieli— “ I don’t undmtund ” " 

Quoth Tom, “ your boxes— there’s the boat-cloak, and 
My trunk and regulation sword— ’Tis funnj,” 

“ Buxush,” the Manjcc roars, with outstretched hand. 

“ Man want rupee,” exclaimed a spruce Ham-Johnny, 

Who, eagerly pressed near him— “ man he want mimic money ” 

4 44 Money,” cried Tom, “ why that’s extraordinary. 

When I have paid the rascal for the trip 
All that he asked, when first engaged to carry 
Myself and this small luggage fiom the ship ; 

I will not be imposed upon— so slip,” 

Massa have palkce?”— “ What the devil’s a palkoe ?” 

Oft* to the Ghaut Ram-Johnny’* seen to skip, 

And, bringing one, says, “ IMassa he mil walker*” 

44 Faith that I can’t,” sighed Tom, “and, thciefore, will not 
baulk ye.” 

4 Now new dilemmas rise; he knew' not how' 

To place himself in this strange long machine • 

One leg he lifts, and runs it through and through, * 

Spraining most grievously, his bended chine 
The bearers, who, to get their tare were keen, 

Proceeded on, which made our hero hop, 

Side-ways or crab-ways in a lateral line ; 

Till, roaring lustily, he made them stop, 

Got in, hard knocking, with his hat less head, I lie top ’ 

The hero passes his night in a punch-house, and the following 
morning, hiring a palanquin for the purpose, pioccctG to deliver 
his letters of introduction in Calcutta : 


4 Buxoo the mandate (quite ortnn secundum,) 

Immediately obeyed. — lie knew the sail) logue, 

In Town, Chowrmghee, Allipore, and Dumdum, 

The offices, and Eurone-shops in vogue, 

Palmer and Co., and David-on and Ilogue ; 

In short, he’d show his master all the horn ; 

Tom in liis palkce tumbled, while the rogue 
Became a peon, — each servitory science, 

Having well learned and practised— out of Hirer compliance. 

‘ He hastens on— Choivringliee’s road is full 
Of chariots, buggies carts, and oliainpagnies. 

Of people of all sorts— a brahmin null 
Or two, of women noisy companies, . 

Talkihg of pice— discordant .symphonies. 

Each raising, in the air, a dustv column. 

Borne, by a southern gale, right in the eyes 
Of our poor hero, who began to roll cm, 

And wipe his bran-new woollens with a visage solemn. 
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* Park Street they follow, and, at number three, 

The palkce sttfes — “ Is Mister A. at home?” 

Cries Tom — “ Don’t know,” says Buxoo, “ but I see 
“ Ho ! Durwan, ho ! — ho ! Durwaniec — lie’s dumb, 

“ He smoke his hookah, and he will not come.” 

“ If there’s a bell, go ring it with a vengeance,” 

Replied his master, as he cocked his thumb. 

The Durwan peeps, as he e’er peeps at plain gents, 

And, yawning, proves you quite unworthy his attendance. 

* “ Saib Clmr me hi ?” — “ Is Mr. A. within ?” 

Exclaimed the master and his squire at once, 

“ Hum poochinga,” cried Cerberus, with a grin. 

“ Here, take my card,” roared Tom, — “ the man’s a dunce !” 
Then waiting full ten minutes in the sun’s 
O’erpowcring influence, counting every throb 
That beat upon his brain, the brute returns, 

Throws back the portals that keep out the mob, 

And with stentorian bawl, proclaims a Bar kc Saib !’ 

He passes through the train of servants, and succeeding rooms, 
till he arrives at the inner apartment of the house : 

4 There, seated, was a most cadav’rous figure, 

With nallow visage, long and wrinkled too, 

A large hooked nose, and twinkling eyes — no bigger 
Than gooseberries, with just their greenish hue ; 

Ills spindle shanks were twined with treble screw; 

And the thin hoary honours of his head 
Fell long and lank, and scraped into a queue ; 

His clothes might o’er him and his wife have spread. 

And shoes of red nankeen he wore — stitched with white thread. 

f Before a desk hq sat — bestrewed with papers,' 

Some English correspondence, and some Persian, 

A chamber candlestick with waxen tapefs. 

Law documents and missals in reversion, 

Sewals, jewaubs, et cetera — a version 
Of Ayn Akbarry — Kasdan Kyabooka, 

A brass phcckdan, (our very great aversion) 

The saliva receiver of a smoker 

Who day and night putts copiously — a gilded hookah.’ 

The conversation that ensues ends in the Cadet being fairly bowed 
out of his supposed patron’s presence, when lie unexpectedly meets 
with another, and, as he supposes, a better friend : 

1 As, grumbling, back he jogged, a lowisli stanhope, 

Driven by a stylish cove, passed by him, and he 
Ilis features called to mind, and then began hope 
To whisper that it was his old friend Randy, 

Who, pulling up his horse, and backing handy, 

Cried, “ 1) me, Tom, I’m devilish glad to see ye.” 

“ How are you, Jack ?” roared Tom ; *• give us your hand— eh !” 
“ Come, take a lift with me,” said Jack, “ I pray ye, 

I’m going a round of visits— Come, come, I’ll defray yc.” ’ 
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The following description of the Writer.’ Buildings, and of the 
occupations of its young inhabitants, could, only h.ne been drawn 
by one who had passed among these his due period of probation • 

‘ There ! to the northward, in one even line 
The Writers’ Buildings stand,— nineteen in number, 

Where young Civilians prosper, or dcclirte, 

As study spurs them, or o’er hooks they slumber. 

Or youthful follies haste to disencumber 
The thoughtless of their prodigal receipts 
And they were often thought of as live lumber 
By their employers on the upper seats, 

Thinking much less of Persian than of rakish feats 


‘ In number one, a studious youth is seen, 

Poring o’er Gilchrist, with his moonshee’s aid, 

In number five — a spotting magazine. 

His teacher of the languages, afraid 
Of hunting whips, across the table laid, 

Slinks in a corner, with demeanour ci\il, 

Requests his rookhsiit, after having staid 
Four useless hours, in his own thoughts to revel, 

And then he gets— at last — a rhookhsul— to the devil ' 


‘ Here Tom, alighting, found a jovial new 
Of youngsters round a spacious table placed, 

Where peppered devils and a Ihinlw.m 'few, 

Smoked on the hoard, and eouited well the taste ; 

Pale ale frothed high, and ruby claict graced 
The sumptuous lifhn — while some brisk < hampagne, 

Sparkling, ran down their thirst) throats in InMe 
The jest went round, the pun, and bobt ions Mi jam, ^ 

• Swelled the light lieait, and ovcituined the giddv brain 

He is at length invited to dine with tl.e Civil Servant to whom lie 
had presented his first letter. The party is thus dumbed . 


Dinpany aniuum. ... 

Two rich old Indian bachelors m < ouneil 
Two Judges of Appeal, long, lank, and lean, 

With daughters anvious their sin names to emu el. 

Who played and sung in tune, and did not dam 
A buxom widow highly rouged, thn 

With one laek of rupees, Imt more of li d . 

Whose share of charms and wealth ought he d, i mod «« 
By any man of sense, howe.er »a. In 

• There was a Colonel in the first battalion 

Of t] lc regiment — native inf.mtn, 

Who wore full many a sear Imt-im medallion. 

With epaulets hung perpond.ciilar . 

And uniform whose best dav^ »a 
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* The Colonel looks on the well-dressed Lieutenant 
With wonder, and, the badge of Waterloo, 

Oil his young breast conspicuously pendant. 

And sighs that all the battles he’d gone through, 

Should not have gained him some distinction too, 

For valour so acknowledged, felt, and known : 
lie longs to talk with him ; but —’twill not do ; 

The dandy warrior, strutting up and down. 

Displays his gorgeous dress,— and thinks of that alone. 

* An old fat Khausumaun, with gait unsteady, 

Bespeaks the host— “ Sail) kanna tyar hi,” 

Who bawls out, “ Gentlemen ! the dinner’s ready”— 

Quoth honest Tom, aside — “ And so am I,” 

Now precedence he settles, — Mrs. Y. 

Must be the hurrah bibbee, for Sir Martin, 

Though lie’s a baronet, is not so high 

In rank ’inong senior merchants, so — for certain 

He must hand Mrs. Y. before my Lady Merton. 

4 So Mrs. Y. is led, and Mr. Y., 

As hurrah saib, the hostess fair escorts, 

Sir Martin, next in seniority, 

To the next dame upon the list resorts, 

Just as they settle rank in foreign courts. 

The blushing spinsters on their chairs remain 
Fearing a shipwreck (while each blood disports 
His distant figure in bright fashion’s train). 

Too modest to ghe hints, too timid to complain. 

< 0 Tnnpora ! 0 Mora ! — as they say 
In Latin, when the morals and the times 
Arc going to the devil their own way, 

As well in this as in less barbarous climes, 

Can youths the spinsters scorn? the worst of crimes 
In Cupid’s court, high treason, too, to beauty? — 

But they arc handed — for the hostess climbs 
O’er difficulties to force them to do duty. 

Paid by a yawning “ Lord, ma’am, any thing to suit ye.” 

‘ And now they’re seated round the groaning board, 

Fish, flesh, ana fowl, combine their greasy vapours. 

Within a room with Khidmutgars well stored, 

And warm reflections of a hundred tapers : 

They point our hero to a seat — He capers, 

Not knowing where to go from sheer alarm, 

Till, ’twixt the two lean Indians, — like thread-papers, 

He fortunately finds an empty form : 

Cries Tom, aside, “ All ports arc equal in a storm !” 

‘ The conversation, like all table-talk, 

Turn’d on the daintiness of sav’ry dishes, 

On the fat beef and delicate white pork, 

The firmness wonderful of cockub fishes, 

And tarts and puddings cooked up to one’s wishes,^, 

With — “ Let me help you, sir, to this ragout,” — ■ 

“ Did you say loll shraub ?”■ — “ Lord, sir, you’re facetious”— 
“ I have the honour t<*— ‘ “ Some of that stew,” — 

“ I like this giblct curry— Pray, ma’am, what say you?” 
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f * And, in the pauses — u Punkah zoor si hecncho, 

“ ’Tis very hot” — " Agurriim pance bassun,” — 

“ I pledge you, ma’anv— . Loll shraub— this is white wine”— 
" Pshaw !” — 

“ Pray, saw you P— -1— r as King Richard ?”— Porsun ! 

“ There’s too much garlick in these cutlets” — (cursing.) 

Across our hero the two Judges chattered 
Of Moodai, Moodaillahi, and Russoom, 

Which was to him no joke at all — bespattered 

By two full greasy mouths, that more than wordings scattered. 

* But now, the dinner ended, came in hookahs, 

The Colonel’s and the Judges’, which provoke, 

’Tis said, the conversation — “ Well ! odd /.ookers,” 

Sighed, mentally, poor Tom, “ 1 hope the smoke 
Won’t stifle me,”— again the Judges poke 

Their long crane, necks, speaking bv turns and pulling, 

Till in liis face the murky columns broke. 

And his eyes, nose, and mouth, there was enough in 
To suffocate the youth— He wriggled quite with coughing. 

* The ladies rise, the bottle moves about, 

And conversation turns in various ways ; 

Some talk of regulations coming out. 

And others on the coming out ot plays ; 

On the gay lancer still the Colonel’s gaze 
Is rivetted. Mokuddemas, decrees, 

Still form the subject of the Judges’ bus 
The host begins to dos'*, and, bv degree*-. 

Snores, till awaked by-" Join the lad.es, it jou pleibc ! 

And here the fair ones, in a formal ring, 

Sip on their tea, and scandal stir with wets ; 

No one proposes to play, dance, or sing. 

The gentlemen are screwed last to thru* seats, 

Smoking or dozing- in their snug retreats. 

Till the tired hurrah bil.bce makes a motion 
To the more jaded hostess, and repeat^ 

»Tw verv late.”— Ml hail the lonmiotKMi— 

Cries Tom, “ Of bnrfi.U kimmdis IV a kind of notion . 

Canto the third, after an intn,dudio,M,f ci^htstan^ returns 
the story of the hero of the poem. " <•' fe™ il l"’ rUoa °‘ 
duction itself : 

< It >S often struck us as a curious thing. 

That England knows so little about Wo 
Cnnsid’ring we return, and, with ' j 
The wealth of Poona an. the l or 

Still speaking in our 

Persian discarded <]iute. .in' » ( re ;„.,| 0 ,. r 

But Laplanders, their sledges, do£, anil 

Karaskatkans. or American. s. no ' >»;“• ^ or M iir hatta. 

Arc more known than your Ihn , - 
. < We ’vc heard it traced to rnvyings and jcaioustes 
Of our rupees, and characters of Nabobs, 
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Obtained by acts that richly merit gallowses. 

Our vulgar fondness for pillaws and cabobs. 

Snatching the shawls and jewels, as the tray bobs 
Under our noses at a grand Durbar ; 

In short, that every Indian every way robs. 

We ’ve heard that folks of ton have gone so far, 

As to place ’gainst all Indian company a bar ! 

‘ And yet with all this ignorance and scoffing, 

On Eastern things, they of the truth come short ; 

For instance — there’s a duchess who went oft) in 
An Indian coarse silk petticoat, to court, 

Which Khidmutgars a futchishism vote, 

And are seen strutting in, of grandeur plenary: 

There’s Ackennann, a bank of England note 
Of some amount would give — the sinner lie — 

For twelve good drawings of our lovely Indian scenery.’ 

A description of Indian auctions then follows: one of these, for 
the sale of almost every description of article, is held by two great 
auction houses, every alternate day, and is thus announced : 

‘ Who has not seen, when passing down the street, 

That, from the course emerging, fronts the church 
Of famed St. Andrew’s, where presbyters meet, 

(Known by its lofty steeple, cock, and porch, 

;Lea\ing St. John’s Cathedral in the lurch,) 

Two large black hoards their dusky heads display. 

On which — if moderate purchases you search, 

You gladly read — “ An auction here to-day,” — 

If none have seen them — ’tis a pity — for they may. 

* Or have you not, among the morning prints 
That offer to your view diurnal knowledge, 

Of politics, squibs editorial, bints 
’Bout theatres, and public sales and college, 

And every thing that’s stirring (’tis a droll age), 

Within the precincts of this noble city, 

Observed some catalogue’s concluding page 
Containing horse-sales, and productions witty 
By Wiltshire — if not, I repeat — the more’s the pity.’ 

The Cadet having been easily persuaded by his friend, that a 
horse was indispensable to his good appearance arid favourable 
reception among his companions, and Ending in the catalogue of 
the day one that exactly suited his purpose, exclaims : 

( “ Randy, my boy,” lie erics, “ the very nag 
“ To be disposed of to the highest bidder, 

“ A capital half English horse — called Rag, 

“ By Bag o’ Bones ; out of a large Cutch breeder, 

" Fifteen one inch with less of work than feed, or 
“ Wouldn’t he sold by ’s owner Mr. Tag, 

“ W T ho hunted him, and drove him tandem leader, 

“ And warranted,”— “ by Jove,” said Tom, “ I’ll try him, 

“ And-^rij: J find him answer— hang me, but I’ll buy him.” 
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1 And off they posted, after breakfasting, 

To Tulloh’s auction, where the nags were wailing 
The aw r ful hammer; they stood in a ring 
In the veranda, where a crowd were stating 
Their sentiments — the real truth abating 
Jockies and gentlemen, and stable keepers. 

Jostling and elbowing,' praising, underrating 
With Arab merchants, and \our auction peepers. 

Unthinking loungers, and idle amusement reapers.’ 

As might have been anticipated, lie was taken in ; the evening, 
however, approaches, on which lie is to make trial of bis steed. 
The Course (the Hyde Path of ( aleutta) t> thus happily described . 


< The sun now sinking in fail Ilooglilv’s stieam, 

His parting beams resplendent Iv displays. 

On Colvin’s Chant; — and tamed llankshall the gleam 
Reflects, — and on the Building's slant his lays; 

The Custom House, and fine Slieet’s in a (daze, 
And all the river’s bank to Oiitpoie Chant , 

And, as the rosy tint delightful plav s 
On every western fi out — though moiistnms hot. 

The evening drive appmarhes, wlneli is lie er forgot 


4 The tired civilian, from his daily- toil 
Released, hails relaxation and liis chariot ; 

The soldier, doomed within the hut to broil. 

Mounts his gay ehaiger, anxious too to liunv out ; 

The plodding cit’zen with his pallor-gum out, 

Enjoys his jaunt as fully a> the best, 

Ali hastening to the well-known Course, and tarty out 
As long as light prolongs the dining zest ; 

In short, till hunger calls, and savn.i.y meals are drest. 

‘ Here a spruce cove, in low hung tilb’ry w hills, 

And bloods equestrian evolutions spoit 

Here blooming maidens, with long n.rkseiew mils 

And hats Pandemic, admiiation court, 

Nod follows nod, and feathers long and -hurt, 

Wave to the waving of new fadnoimd beavers, 
Ofttimes an ogle on the breeze is brought, 

Delicious to the givers and receivers . 

And besides, sometimes love is caught, «• 


favour^.’ 


The horse runs array rytl, | r d . , J.,. ul ,„ , „„| ( | get „ut 
meditated assaults upon he uh * Vxt follows a 

of his way in suflicicnt tune to avoid tin ( ^ a } un( , :i 
visit to the Government House, on ^ f<) CA(ra( L j t is 

description of that building, w nc i • ^ | y hJunder.s 

marked, however, like all ‘I.' J the 

and mishaps at every step. he next trick M ^ I ^ 

unsuspecting youth, is to ■ driv( . i, v His tilbury. 

— - E " 5 “ 
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reader, that the taking out of any lady by a gentleman in his gig, 
or carriage, to drive, is deemed equivalent to the publication of 
banns of marriage, and is always interpreted as a voluntary and 
unequivocal announcement of the gentleman’s intention to make his 
fair companion his bride , a custom, we believe, peculiar to the 
capital of British India. The incident adverted to,‘ is tjius de- 
scribed : 

* Randy, distressed for his unlucky crony, 

A tilb’ry, and a smart flea-bitten hoi>e 

Had bought, for what he reckoned too much money, 

Which lie sold Tom for double price — of course. 

Because he was a friend — without remorse. 

With tricks they always did poor Thomas, — brown, 

And bets were laid he’d not drive out Miss Cross 
In liis new tilb’ry — “ Done ! — your rhino down,” 

Says Tom, — “ I’ll drive her out, this night ’fore all the town.”* 

They appeared on the Course, when the astonishment of all who 
beheld this indiscreet and precipitate exhibition was at its height : 

* Randy shot past him, laughing with all might, 

Congratulating him upon his bride, ’ 

And other friends he met, who, out of spite 

Cave him their backs — deriding him aside 
Away our hero dashed, till — lie descried 
His patron Mr. A., who looked aghast : 

Torn bent his body forwarder, to hide 
Ilis gay apparelPu partner as they pass’d, 

Cries Tom, “ I’m brought up fairly, by the Lord, at last.” 

* Enchanted with the scene, poor Lucy gazed 
At all the splendid carriages and buggies, 

Confounded quite, and very much amazed ; 

Then sighing, whispered Tom, “ This very snug is, 

“ When shall wc drive again ?”— aye, there the tug is 
Thought he, hut said, as often as he dared, 

“ But it is late,” and then began to flog his 
Flea-bitten nag, and homeward bent, prepared 
To house again the pretty damsel lie had aired. 

* He gained his bet ; but, though lie had a thick head, 

His heart was tender, and no one could say 

He was, in truth, intuitively wicked ; # 

But dearly did he for his frolic pay, 

Next morn he breakfasted with Mr. A., 

Who taxed him with a libertine pursuit, 

And of the girl tli’ indecorous display. 

(Tom bit his lips, blushed deeply, and was mute,* 

And Mrs. A., though prudish— seemed to look acute.) 

Canto the fourth, begins with the termination of the rainy 
season: 

* “ The rains are over !— plague upon th&r pouring 
“ So long and copiously— plague onthe season, 
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. u Five months in twelve continuously boring, 

" With patter-patter without rhyme or reason • 
f “ Their watery vapours, every day, increasing, 

“ One’s spirits damp in climate so monotonous, 

, “ Prevent our morning rides, our evenings seize on, 

<f And mustify the raiment we ha\e got on us, 

' u Too raw, without within, too hot to put a coat on us. 

f “ Plague on the keeping us within our doors, 

“ Like jail-birds, groaning in their prisons pent, 

“ Biting our nails, and — oh! — the worst of bores, 

“ Yawning and dosing from sheer discontent, 

“ Which nothing in one’s pow’r can circumvent. 

“ Plague on their veto to a snug flirtation, 

“ When on such innocent adventures bent, 

“ One’s very blood forgets its ( ireulation, 

“ And days drag listless on, in mis’rablc stagnation'” ’ 

To this follows a description of an Indian toilette, and an enu- 
meration of the various classes of domestics necessarily employed • 


* In India servants are as thick as bees, 
Hereditary tasksmen — Bhaup to lllieta, 

Each has his post, which lie performs with case, 
A ISirdar bearer, Khidmutgnr, and Mehter, 

A Dliobee, Durzee, Bevvureliec, and mate (or 
None, if with bachelors) — a Khiinsumaun, 

But call him khan sumaon— a wight to eater, 
Not a consumer, though the man’s a burn 
Consumer at the best— ten seers m eveiy maun 


* I’ve not enumerated half the number. 

And you may add, at lca«t, as many moie 
Who may be said to be so much live lumber, 

(One English servant’s worth ol them : a score) . 

Then they’ve their Castes-to 1o*r winch the b plur. , 

As they will shew \ou when vm ciave avu-daiiK, 

Without their pale of *»« » ,!i y ["‘V 

To Peons for dinner— Khidmutgais m d^tai < 

And starve outright, as sure as you re m cxMui . 

‘ And so it is throughout-* our every function 
Must be attended, separately, to ■ 

Of different duties don t expect . J nnc n n, 

They must all wait-as il the var Vgr 
Like wens, or warts or carbunc «*»'*•; ? 

Thus, when you wish to dre^s ymt - y i 

Reclining, listless, on your couch, wl> "> » 

Your stockings arc put on, ; ^ 

Your pantaloons arc drawn by bcaitrs Stan i ^ ) 

A match at billiard, next ensues 'Jurns «h.Vr 

winner of a lottery ticket, which lhc coJd weather begins to 

blank. $oon after the nuns c - j Ildian c;v pjtal commence : 

approach, and then the teslivi 
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* With the cold weather comes a revolution 
Throughout the town, spreading from high to low. 

All hail anticipated execution, 

Some in entrapping hearts and some in show ; 

The spinster eyes more lovingly, her beau, 

And bloods, like summer flies, come fluttering out, 

Balmanno advertises a new flow 
Of millinery now ; — and all about 
Its being the best investment ever ordered out. 

‘ The bearers from the toil of puncah pulling 
Eight months without cessation, cry, Wall ! wall ! 

The aubdar ceases his saltpetre cooling, 

•The weather is so temperate — Aur hea, 
a The ayah wraps her oornce — with 0 ma ! 

While Aeon, China shoemaker, quite jumps. 

Within the narrow street of Cossitalla, 

To see the time arrived for making pumps, 

And off, with his long tail, and rattau bonnet stumps. 

( The Respondentia — trotters, bojdly stalk, 

For, with the b raging wind, they have a new 
Itinerant zest, and seek their favourite walk, 

Flank’d, on each side, by a poor avenue 
Of stunted trees — from cold not saving you ; 

And pale-faced babas renovate their roses ; 

The magistrates begin to shave anew 
The cut up course — for all must know the course is 
Essential to all physical and mental forces. 

* Now Gunter sweeps the floor of the Town Hall, 

And dusts the cobwebs from neglected pillars, 

Whitewashes cleanse each damp and mouldy wall, 

And artificial ilow’rs are made, as well as 
Confectionary of all sorts to swell us ; 

The variegated lamps are scoured amain, 

The orchestra arranged for llappa’s fellows, 

The canopies relieved from spot and stain. 

All for the conversazioni’s new campaign. 

‘ All the musicians chuckle at the weather, 

And tiddlers’ elbows shake with full employ ; 

Learning the fash’nable quadrilles together, 

Till Chitpore Road resounds with notes of joy, 

Which Loll Bazar re-echoes to the sky. 

To them tin; season brings nor fears nor doubt, 

For public balls, and public one’s ne’er cloy, 

And though eight months’ cessation might put out 
Their elasticity— -it, somehow,— comes about.’ 

The Cadet appears at the public assembly, which is well described, 
and there again) as usual, makes a ludicrous display. The next 
scene to which he is attracted is an Indian Nautch, which he 
engages to attend : 

‘ The matter fixed — through many a dirty lane 
And gully serpentine the party go 
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In palkees, roads yet splashy from the rain, 

And hearers sliding through the muddy dough ; 

The Cossitolk gained, they anxious grow 
At Churbec Doss’s palace to arrive, 

The Chitpore Road is followed where the show 
Is held — numerically sixty-five, 

Where paper lanterns swing, and with bright torches strive. 


* If you expect in Oriental palaces 
What the Arabian Nights so well unfold, 

Or that our baboos own the solaces 
Haroun Alraschid did — that prince of old, 

Revelling in diamonds, emeialds, and gold, 

You will be disappointed, and our story 
Seem, in the contrast, very tame and cold ; 

Our fine descriptions dull and desultoiy — 

But, proceed we at once, to lay the truth before ye 


(loWs 


‘ There are some splendid houses, ’tis allowed, 

Externally built, after Knglish models, 

That look o’er Indian architecture proud ; 

But, inside,— it ne’er strikes their stupid noddles 
To carry on the likeness — something muddk s 
Their taste, which, always, is a largt square court, 

Where one small room upon another huddles 
On every side, save, where the hosts resoit, 

Spacious arcaded open halls for festive sport. 

4 The entrances are any thing but grand. 

The houses being quite even with tin* slice! 

And basement floors are rented to a band 
Of shopmen, for tlu* sale ot butrhn’s meal, 

Confections with bad oil and ghee icplete, 

The scent of wdiieh regales tlu* baboo s nose, 

And noises that might wake the dead, tnd lieu , 

And clouds of dust to sweeten Ids icpose 
But then they pay a rent, and, -thence Ins plea-i 

‘ These pigeon holes nr little ciampt apaitmeiits, 

All leading from an open arched saloon. 

Are destined for those various asM.-tments 
Of wines— the Indian’s duly sanctioned boon, 

Putting connubial comfoit out ot lime 

For preference — for, where mam < Dim all >». 

The greatest number are enraged— .im 
Discord succeeds, and scenes we mav . ' ' 

Which prove polygamy a very *id ,ltl ’ 

4 At least in the opinion ophe moderate ^ 

And prudent man, who thinks m o 

To till the duties of the marriage sta «* § 

If he prefers smooth paths to rude . m. ■»t,» 

What could he do with t«<;»ty ,, 

Young dames, all pulling ( ,1 1‘ . 

Crying and scratching, am ^ Verting— 

To gain his notice— all t* 111 " £ ir' lliur ,| (; r, or deserting. 
Why, his first thought ttunld be sUl-niumer, 
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1 Yet, by the number of their wives Behaudurs 
Their couscquencc proclaim— as their Scwarries 
Of elephants and steeds— and, on my word as 
Little considered too — A native marries 
Another and another — as his star is 
Ascendant in the firmament of riches, 

' 4 HIs only comfort that the train he carries 
About him— and— the number of the witches 
Prevent them wearing, all, at once, his lordly breeches! ’ 

This subject is pursued at greater length than we can follow the 
poet ; we pass over, therefore, the dissertation upon Asiatic females 
and polygamy, to arrive at the business of the evening : ■ 

* To Churbee Doss’s decorated hall 

The merry party went. ’Twas not arcaded 
Like those we have described, — no, not at all, 

But like an English drawing-room he’d made it : 

And with fine prints and chandeliers arrayed it : 

The fact was, Churbee, from his infancy, 

Had been ’inong Europeans, who had traded, 

And had acquired their taste; hence, men can sec 
How possible-fnay ea.-»y is, delinquency.’ 

* The fleshy mountain (Churbee Doss) advances, 

Wad’ling, like FalstalF, out of wind and blowing, 

Greets the gay " sail) logue” to his humble dances, 

And grins, his scarlet gums and Black teeth showing, 

While with his breath, the stench of pawn bestowing. 

“ Gcntl’man, take chair — Lady, sit down, l pray.” 

’ Ottali is handed round — rose-water flowing ; 

Discordant strains succeed, and nautclmccs gay, 

Arc introduced to grace the heterogeneous play 

‘ The girls advance, part impudent, and bold, 

Displaying full wide coloured draperies 
Of muslin trimmed with silver and with gold, 

And pdndcnt veils — yet ’midst their aperies 
And wriggling turns, you see how taper is 
The slender waist, how round the well-formed limb. 

While, with a tread that far from caper is 
Slow measured, marking time, they lightly skim, 

And satisfy — if not the English taste— the whim. 

( Behind, — are seen the attitudinarians. 

The band of each scrape loud their favourite strain. 

And beat a small tom-tom, the great barbarians 
Crying savash! — Wahl wall I and wall! again, 

One' sees and hcajMbcsc mountebanks with pain ; 

But, ’at each $wel™hc damsels gather courage, 

Languish to all around, and stamp amain, 

(Whether youth justifies the languish — or age,) 

And bungles jingle louder with the greater stirrage 

* And now — unlike famed Catalani’s singing, * 

Which on the air like richest colour floats. 

Discordant shrieking through the hall is ringing,' 

And tonea, ohsti-ep’toua from convulsive throuts.- ■ 

n' i v 
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Hie aiding hand still further strength denotes, 

As if they meant to squeeze out latent sounds 
Chips’ trumpets never louder call for boats, 

Nor boatswain’s pipe all hands— in naval rounds, 

Nor the appalling yelling of a pack of hounds ! > 

Canto the fifth, begins with an eulogy on painting, and after 
several stanzas, devoted to its praise, thus continues : 

But what s the meaning ot this declamation 
On art?” we think we hear the eager er\. 

Why, gentle readers, ’tis a proclamation 
Before we usher in great Chiimery !’ 

Whom Tom knew not— (the greater sinner— he). 

That giant man in lace and scene rv, 

Whose works have pleased alike in' Ivast and West, 

Who looks at nature with an eye bold and free. 

And steals her charms more keenly than the re>t, 

Who, with less real merit, better line their not. 


* “ You have not been at Uhinnery’s, I think ?” 

Said Randy to his friend one afternoon. 

“ No,” replied Tom, “ that is a wanting link 
In my career, which I must add, and soon ’• 

Well, then,” cried Handy, “ I will grant the boon 
Of showing you to this most skilled of painters • 

You’ll be delighted with him, if in tune ; 

He’s always in his shop, and will not .stint us 
In hearty welcomes, as his lungs will soon acquaint us.” 


In Garston’s Buildings, opposite the church, 

Formed of the overplus of Town Hall Brick, 

And just behind the houses of John Burch, 

Up a vile lane whose odour makes one sick, 

Resides this famous limner— never stick 
At vain preliminaries of rapping knockers, 

To see if he’s at home — go in, and kick 

The peons, that, slumbering on the stair-ease, look as 

(But yet they are not) barriers in vour way. Odd zookers ! 


* Laugh as you please, till in his atelier 
You see the ablest limner in the land. 

With mild and gentle look inviting near, 

Palette on thumb and maplesth k in hand, 

And saying, “ Sirs, what may he your command.'” 

“ We would not interrupt you!— Mr Raw !”— 

“ Your most obedient— Do I understand 
“ Your friend desires to sit ’—Pray, does he draw >— 

« ’Tis a great art, and always practiced with r, claw (ft tat J 

' “ What ! always at your punning ?”— “ *P‘>n »*)' honour, 

“ My good friend Randy, I delight in puns ; 

“ I relish them as epicures a honnah, 

“ They go off " just as sharp as Manton '* guns. 

“ Talking of fire-arms, I remember once 
“ A friend informing me he could command 
“ Four of them always ready to advance. 

“ / said immediately,— You understand 

“ Then, certainly, you always have a stock tn hand 
Oriental Herald, V ?/. 15. * ^ 
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‘ “ But did you ever hear the pun I let off 
“ ’Bout Wellington and the Green Man and Still?” — 

“ Plioo ! phoo !” bind Handy, “ when you’re fairly set off, 

“ There’s no controlling you till you’ve had your fill. — 

“ Come, show us all your portraits' — Where’s Miss Frill? — 

“ Raw’s gazing on your half-done things like mad.” 

“ Is he quite raw the punster whispered, — “ Will 
“ lie bear a dressing * He’s a comely lad, 

“ Raw, dressing, — palate, — taste, eat up. Faith, hot so bad !” 

‘ At every word an equivoque was wrought, 

And conversation hobbled on in quirks, 

Or grave or merry — still it mattered nought, 

Bad puns ensued, with nostril-moving jerks, 

With notes and annotations, snorts and smirks. 

When comprehension failed their sense to take in. 

He drew them, even, from his beauteous works, 

From which the, friends were all the beauties raking, 

And observations on his excellences making.’ 

4 And off he marched, with, 1 * * 4 * * * * * * il * * 14 Gentlemen, good day, 

44 I’m sorrv that my duty interferes 
“ With inclinftion — hast’ning me away,” — 

And then he tuck’d his locks above his ears. 

Did’st ever mark the monstrous comb he wears, 

A semi-circular of tortoieshell ? 

Which, like Diana’s crescent, tops his hairs 
In inverse ratio — once it graced the swell 
Of erinal horrors that adorned an Indian belle !’ 

1 44 Talk not of price, dear Handy, — when a friend 
“ Whispers a wish — We’ll settle that at leisure ; 

“ Meanwhile, to time I must, perforce, attend. 

“ Where is my book? — I’m pressed beyond all measure,— 

44 Days growing short — ships sailing — giving pleasure 
“ To all — but — let us see. — Monday? — that’s full, — 

“ Tifcsday, to finish Mrs. Roundhead’s treasure, 

44 A little ugly knave. — A young John Bull — 

“ Wednesday, — Miss Fripple, Thursday, — (reading), “if it’s cool ” 

4 44 Lady Hysteric — reasonable Condition! 

44 When hours to me are just great heaps of gold !— 

44 Friday, at ten, Miss Frill, — elev’u Ham Kishcn — 

“ We’ll put the baboo off-— He will not scold — 

44 Friday, at half-past ten, then,— hot, or cold, 

44 I shall expect to see you — Mister Raw — 

44 At two I'liave another sitter — hold — 

44 The second sitting Thursday se’nnight — pshaw ! 

il That’s full-well — Friday — A'ext month I have time to draw !” ’ 

This is a portrait, to the life, of the artist described, the minutest 
points of which are as faithful as the general outline, and could only 
have been filled up by an intimate acquaintance. The following 
description of his painting room, is equally faithful : 

4 Imprimis, o’er the walls are charcoal dashings 

Of sudden thoughts, or imitative keys, 
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Ilunof on a, nail — and various coloured "pladiiunv 

i he .shape ot 1 raiues, nt homes, holies, trees, 
Prismatic cutIcs— live dot ollim^. 

Notes of short hand— a card tor lne o’clock, 

“ Lord M. desires the honour of Air. (’ \s 
“ Company/’ in conspicuous station .-tuck, 

To show the deference paid his talent— or his luck ! 

‘ ('lose to the window is a draw inn table 
Where, erst, in miniatures cni>a;ed, he toiled, 

And near a chair and hookah, when lie’s aide 
To contemplate the cam as-, he has oiled 
In this enjoyment, weie he e\er toiled, 

Adieu to talent. — ’Tis his next nie.it pleasure 
To painting, he lias often said, — , and smiled). 

The sitting over, — to devote Ins leisure 

In smoky meditation o’er his new-wiouuht treasure. 


‘ A tepoy Hi'oaninn with odd tomes and scraps 
Of undigested journals, stands behind. 

Sketch books, surmounted b\ his llatiticl <aps. 

Loose prints and noil's, — some \ei\ l.u Irom kind, 

With pretty little chits tnmi d.imis that wind 
Him round their tinsel — law \ its' letter, diiiininu, 

For clients, most solicitous to yimd, 

And drafts of lettei — lull of wit and punning, 

And house accounts that still keep on tor ever running. ’ 

The Calcutta races, win. h tan be held, of c otiisc, only in the cold 
weather, and even then at aver) cat!) bom, to avoid the heat ot 
the sun, are the next subject of the poet s dc-ciiption. I be mtro- 
duetion describe-, with'eieui liuth, the prep.ii.it tons muon*; al 
classes for the enjoyment of this plea, sine. They then set oil toward 
the scene of action : 


citv 


‘ The fam’ly coaches, .soeiahles that hold 
A numerous jiartv, lamhui-, lamlaulcts, 

Tilburies, and phaetons, and Imiuh’k s rolled, 

Chariots, and palker i>unies, baimu bettes, 

In which arc huddled Jolks, in inotlyv sets, 

Daughters and sons are tlicv <d emiositv , 

Horsemen in i-reat abundance — mmhc tor bet-, 

And other!., other tiling— »"h arr.it .elneily 

All, all are loi't’iiiny to the If* ,l "' ! 

‘ The whirl of olieeK, the tun .teed- eojnl.ine 

To wake to life the mo-t invet late s ' « p * 1 * 

People, who, siilfcriiiH fnm» the heat, incline 
To lay in bed, and »nm their leaden peep* '■» 

Not caring nuifht tor races, hunts, e,i i • £, 

’ , f 

The description of the race- stand, its comparison with those of 

2 0 2 
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Ascot and Epsom, as well as the enumeration of the company, we 
pass over,. to arrive at‘the commencement of the sport : 

* ‘ *Tis sweet to see the high-bred steed appear, 

, . Impatient to be led to victory, 

, , , : To mark his sinewy form and limbs so clear, 

Distended nostrils, and bright sparkling eye, 

Trembling all over with intensity 
Of agitation, at a moment’s stay, 

Or any bar to his velocity. 

Propelling forwards with impatient neigh 

Whene’er he hears the cry of— “ Ready” — and “ away !” 

‘ “They’re off,” a hundred voices join — “ they’re off! 

“ Pet had a famous start — he keeps the lead” — 

And now resound the banter and the laugh, — 

“ There’s Slender Billy’s past him by a head” — 

“ He’s twice the bottom” — Forward they proceed. — 

€t Twenty to ten on Slender Billy” — “ Hone” — 

Pet once more passes— “ D— me, lie’s the speed” — 

“ A hundred gold mohurs — Jack, — on Pet to one — 

“ Well — ’pon my soul— I never saw a better run !” 

* “ They’re neck and neck !” — they pass the distance post, 

The clerk o’ the course lashes his sounding thong, 

To clear the way from the intruding host 
Of natives, who, to the tumasha throng ; 

And now they frantically bound along ! 

Whip, spur, and jockeyism aid the deed ; 

A sheet would cover both, could it be (lung 
Across them — such their evenness of speed, — 

“ Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah ! — Pet has it by a head 1” ’ 

Canto the sixth, passes naturally enough from the sports of the 
turf to those of the field ; the game, instead of the fox, being the 
Indian jackal. The disaster of the hero, in his pursuit, is thus 
described : • 

* The jackal got a-liead — by this manoeuvre, 

And o’er a grassy, undulating plain 

His course kept on, — the hounds escape the cover, 

And the bold huntsman clears the fence. — Again 
•Their hopes are fired, and every nerve they strain. 

Randv o’ertops the twigs, and by his side, 

Tom his first leap is anxious to attain. 

(We said, before, he’d not been taught to ride, 

Nor leap, of course — nor aught to horsemanship allied.) 

1 Ill-fated youth ! — how vain are all thy struggles 
To clear the bar — thy smart flea-bitten horse, 

At his first rise — among the switches boggles, 

And throws thee ! — (had he not the least remorse ?) 

Over his head, — with such impetuous force, 

That on thy pericranium (fortunate 

That it was there — the thickest part, of course,) 

Thou fall’st. Oh ! love of sport inordinate 
That leads thee, headlong, to inevitable fate ! i * 
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Th6 closing extract of our present review (for in this Number 
we must confine ourselves to the first half of this amusing volume, 
to which we have already given no inconsiderable portion of our 
space,) will be that descriptive of a Calcutta public ball, the fidelity 
of which will be admitted by all who have ever attended such an 
entertainment : 


‘ But let us from our lnoralixinir strain 
Turn — to the ball-room — a far brighter theme, 

Where festive spoit and mude’s cheering reign, 

And beauty sparkles in the lustre’s beam ; 

Where fashion, swelling to the last extreme, 

Displays her rainbow lines and waving plumes, 

Where pearls their softness show, and gems their gleam, 
And roseate oils emit their rich pci funic-, 

Scattering a thousand sweets along the hudlv rooms. 


4 At length the fiddles scrape, and the ha-soon 
With the hand mingling, to the dance provoke; 
And aides-du-cainp, at the inspiring tune 
Start up the Burrah Bibbccs to invoke 
To lead the festive set — the shawl ami cloak 
(live to th’ admiring gaze the charms the v veiled; 
Then struggle the lion-mot, the laugh ami joke, 
Ami pretty nonsense opes her ample field, 

And all with harmony the happy moments gild. 


4 The company, of course — is most select. 

It should he so, at such a plan 1 as this ; 

But folks are seen who von may ne’er expert 
To see at other houses— ami ne’er miss. 

For instance the Armenians,— ami it is 
Quite droll to mark their very odd cn-tiimc- ; 

The women with a jewelled crown a piece, 

And muslin robe which every tint assumes, 

Extremely fat and fair, and— stinking with pel fumes 

‘ The men — forsi'c ns remtiT, if «c Imrt 
Your coyness— for truth ot it*, limit - in * 

Wear aprons — which resemble much th ■ 1 
Hanging most awkwardly r . , s 

Which give to decency some ' ’ 

But >t is their custom-mu hen; cm tun r< 

Quite undisturbed m cut ot halnts 

Convenient enough-nhen mm 

Of annual varying modes •" l ashmn s h, Yh, tr.i 

•To sober natives, Ihi* great low«f lh,ir, "« 

In Europeans seems tl fo ° ‘ s ( *. , ^ t i, ( .; r pninciiur, 
Peonle who pay the nan I eh „ 

K^Uhanastocauerimtusmg, 

Fancy a baboo in a 11‘g 1 ' " , ' Imitim,, 

His fat sides shaking with 1 .«• 

OrRajahtoaBannypm sse tu h - of al ,i ul i on 

Why, — they’d lose caste .-«Ho S ^ oUttUon , 

Would not wash out the stain, ot 
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i Of all oui' galaa— playful masquerades 
Astound them most— great men inferiors aping, 

Who, out of frolic, court deception’s shades, 

As punches cap’ring, or as tiddlers scraping, 

> And round the mimic group their gambols shaping ; 

They deem it the excitement of a trance — 

.. ‘ Some periodical delirium — gaping 

And calling it — as fearfully they glance, 

“ Paugul kc nautch” — in English tongue — the Madman’s Dance !” 


NOTICE. 

We have received from France a very curious and highly-interesting Journal 
of the Expedition from India to Egypt under Sir David Eaird, kept by a French 
gentleman, now a Peer of France, and then serving as a subaltern in one of the 
King’s regiments employed on the Expedition. 'We propose translating this for 
the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ and commencing the series in the ensuing Number for 
January 1828. 

The Title-page and Index of the Fifteenth Volume, which our present Number 
completes, will be given with the ‘ lleiald’ for January, in which will also 
appear some Communications of interest that leached us too late l’or the present 
month. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES, IN INDIA. 

[B. signifies Bombay— M. Madras— and ('. Calcutta.] 

Ali, Sub. M. M., commanding Fort of Kuttnnglmr, up. to command Fort of Sow- 
sair. — B. May 31. 

A&ton, H., Lieut., 10th N. 1., to he 2d or Mahratta Interpreter. — 15. May 17. 
Arnott, A., .Mr., admit. Assist.- Surg. — B. May 11. 

Andrews, E., Cadet, admit, to Inf., and prom, to Ens.— 11. May 12. 

Bate, J. C., Mr., admit. Cadet of Inf — 11. May 17 
Black, J., Mr., admitted Assist.-Surg. — 15. May 17. 

Burgess, J?., Capt., 5th Bengal L. C., on lmlough to Euiope lor health. 
— B. May 30. 

Brown, Maj., 25lh N. I., proin.v. Seely, deceased.— 15. May 25. 

Browne, J., sen., Maj., Inf., to he Lieut.-Col. on augmentation —15. May 17. 
Baker, W., Cadet, admitted to Inf , and prom, to Ens -15 M.i> 1 1 
Bell, A., Mr., to be Act. Judge and Cnnunal Judge at Alimedahad.— 15. \pril 20. 
Bourchicr, F., Mr., to he Post-Master Geneial — 15 May 1* 

Bruce, W. C., Mr., to be Sub-Treasurei and (Jenna! I'a) -Mattel — 15 May F». 
Bell, W., Mr., to be Assist to Collet toi m Noitlimi Com m 15 May 15. 

Burk, J., Lieut., rem. from 1th to 1st 15. dt ol \itd -M Ma\ 5, 

Brown, C. J., Esq., to he second Wist to Veinmt.ml (n-nei.d M May 2.5 
Burrows, Fred , Mr., to he Master Attendant at Codon — M May .5. 

Gumming, G. V., Assist.-S.mr , on ImUal. to Fiunpe Ibi Inalili. -M M»> I 

Chamier, Hen., Km)., to he Member of lio.n.l lo, InlieSi* a labile In 

struction. — M. May 23. - 

Crisp, J., Captain, to he Mahratta T.endator to lanjo.e (nmnpmmus 

— M. May 23. . , .. . , 

Cameron, St. V., Lieut, 8th Madras N. I , on imloni-h to 1 mope Im lu a.tli. 
Cliffbnl, Troop Quart-MnM 2.1 Tinoiillms.' A.t.1-, .... m fnr 

health.— B. May 31. # 

Collins, G., Ens., posted to 12th N. 1—15 M‘ty-1 
Cunningham, J. W., Ens., posted to 1 >th N - - ) 

Cum, C. C., Mr., admit. Cadet ot Ini— 15. May 1/ , » . , 

Curry, R. C., Ens., 25th VI, to J-.out , > < -;"'l -II « -1 -» - 

Campbell, I)., Ens., posted to 2d mop ! " " , 

Cock, H., Capt., 23d N. I., to he Maj ; ° >y r ’ " , ^ o A '-M- 

Chalon, T. B„ Lieut., 8th VI , on furlough .. - » ' , \j m, v |. 

Cameron, J., St. V. M, 8U, N. I , «n ^ „, s l„.,UI, 

Campbell, A. 1!., Capt., ol Ai til., on Imlonel. Iom.,, mu. 

— B. May 12. 

SSn^rS ,,0.1^1. 

Dovctont'lioMr, to be Supermteml. ofSb'"jlp- | , .|- Ul > U 
Devitrc, J. Mr., to be Mint Master. ' j, ls ._,\f. May 2.1. 

Dalzcll, J. A, Es.p, to be Supennlen.l. ol ( " • 

» «- -bi Member of .be Me.bea, Bond. 

FosbeTry^F.! Capt., 81b Mail. N. I-, on furlough 
— B. June 2. f , #linrI1 : s of Stores uith Guicawar Suhsid. 

Falconer, J. S. C„ Capt., to be Comma. 

Force.— B. June 9. i.„ i v. Smith, dec. — B. April 28. 

Farrant, F., Corn., 3d Lt. Cav., Sudder Dewanee and Sudder I oujdaree 

Forbes, J., Mr., to be Justice for Ik Deccan and 

Adawlut, and Commit of A nr M20 
Southern Mahratta Country, < P 
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Promotions and Changes in India. 


Fitzgerald, Capt., Brigade Major of the Field Force at Rajpootana, removed to 
Berhampore.— C. April .10. 

Ferrers, C. C., Cornet, rein, from 7th to 5th Lt. Cav. — M. April 24. 

Griffiths, Maj., Artil., to be Agent for Manufacturer of Gunpowder, Bombay, v* 
Manson, app. to Gun-Carriage Dep.— B. June 0 
Guerin, E. A., Ens., 14th N. I., to be Lieut, v. Toward, prom. — B. May 25. 
Gunton, II. K., Cadet, adm. Inf., and prom. Ens. — Jl. May 11. 

Graham, A., A&ist.-Surg., to be Vaccinator in Deccan, v. Michic, on furlough 
— B. May 5. 

Goodfellow, B., 2*1 Lieut., posted to Engineers. — B. April 24. 

Gibbon, Maj., Commis. Depart., placed at disposal of Com. -in-Chief. — B. April 21 . 
Gregor, G., Mr., to act as First Register to Court of Adawlut, at Surat, until 
Mr. Forbes assumes charge.— B. May 15. 

Hunter, ?., Capt., 1st Lt. Cav., on furlough to Eur. — B. May 18. 

Halpin, ()., Ens., posted to 7th N. I. — B. May 21. 

Holland, II. C. Capt., Commis. Departm., to be 3d Assist. — B. April 21. 

Hunter. W. J., Mr., to he 2d Assist, to Collector of Kaira. — IJ. May 15. 

Hunter. R. R., 2d Lieut., rein, from 3d to 1st Batt. Artil. — M. April 24. 

Jackson, If., Ens., posted to 2d Eur. Reg. — B. May 24. 

Johnston, H., Assist.-Surg., to be Vaccinator in North-West Div. of Guze'rat. 
— B. May 15. 

Jeffreys, II., Rev., (A. M.,) to be Chaplain of Kaira — B. May 29. 

Johnson, W. G.,rem.from 12th to 30th N. I.— M. April 20. 

Kenny, J. W. G., Ens., rein, from 36th to 13th N. I.— M. May 1. 

Kenny, J. W. G., Ens., 36th N. I., on furlough to Eur. for health. — M. May 3. 

Lister, W. K., Capt., to be Commis. of Stores, with Poonah div. of army, v. Grif- 
fiths. — B. June 9. 

Logie, A. W. J., Ens., posted to 11th N. L— B. May 24. 

Long, S., Capt., Commis. Depart, to be 2d Assist. — B. April 21. 

Leighton, Licnt.-Col.-Com. commanding Presidency div. of army, to be Vice 
President of Military Board. — B. April 21. 

Locke, T., Capt., lately transferred to Invalid Estab., posted to 2d Vet. Bat. — M. 
April 25. 

Michie, H., Assist. Surg., on furl, to Eur. for health. — B. April 27. 

Mardon, Surg., late Pres. Med. Board, on furl, to Eur. for health. — B. Mav 5. 
Mayor, F., Ens., Oth N 1., on furl, to Eur. — B. May 18. 

MacGillivray, Lieut., of Engin., to officiate as Executive Engineer in Southern 
Concan. — B. June 9. 

Major, J. P., Ens., posted to lltli N. 1. — B. May 24. 

Moran, S., Mr., admitted Cadet of Inf. — B. May 17. 

Moyle, J. G., Surg., app. to Medical duties of Eur. Gen. Hospital at Presidency, 
v. Trash, prom.— B. May 17. 

Mackell, A., Assist. Surg., late of Presidency at Mocha, placed at disposal of the 
Com. -in-Chief. — B. May 12. 

Milne, Mr., Surg., to be 1st Member of the Med. Board.— B. April 28. 

Morgan, Mr., Surg., to be 2d Member of the Med. Board.— B. April 28. 

Macan, G., Lieut. 15th N. I., to be Quart.-Mast. and Intcrp. — B. April 27. 

Moir, Alex., Ens., posted to 15th N. L— B. May 21. 

Montgomerie, E., Mr., to be acting first Assist, to Collector in Northern Concan. 
— B. May 15. 

Maitland, A., Mr., of Mad. Civ. Serv., W> be junior Assist, toprincipal Collector in 
Southern Maliratta country.— B. May 11. 

Moule, I., Lieut., 23d N. I., to be Capt. of a comp. v. Cork, prom.— M, April 23. 
Morgan, E. T., sen., Ens. 50th N. I., to Lieut, v. Rose, prom.— M. April 30. 
Maclean, A., Esq., to be Malayalu in Translator to Government— M. May 23. 

Nott, H., Ens., rein, from 46th to 19th N. I.— M. April 24. 

Newman, H., Lieut., rem. from 1st to 4th Bat. Artil.— M. May 3. 

Partridge, S. H., Ens., posted to 7th N. I.— B. May 24. 

Pedlar, P. W., Capt. 25th N. I., to be Maj, v. Brown, prom.— B, May 24. 



Births, Deaths , and Marriages. 


Pierce, Lieut.Col., to assume his app. of Commis. of Stores at Presiilencv.— B. 
May 17. 

Payne, R., Lieut., to be 3d Assist, in the Commis. Depart.— It. April ‘21 
Prescott, C., Mr., to return to his situation as 2d Registrar at Ohmedahud.—B. 
April 20. 

Price, R., Surg., removed from 8th L. Cn\. to 3(ith N. I.— M. April 2(i. 
Rawlinson, W. E., Ens., posted to 11th N. 1.— B. May 21. 

Ravenscroft, G. S., Cornet, posted to 3d L (’ — B May 21. 

Rind, J. R., Ens., 18th N. I., to he Lieut, v. Wade, deceased — B. April 28. 
Ravenscroft, A. W., Mr., to be Assist, to Collect, of Customs am Wow n Duties at 
Presidency. — B. May lfi. 

Rose, C. P., Lieut., 50th N. 1., to be Capt. v. Locke, in\ alided.— M. April 21. 
Stephenson, R. T., Ens., posted to 18th N. 1.— B Max 21. 

Stock, T., Ens., posted to 17tliN. I.— 11. May 21 

Stephenson, H., Lieut. 25th N. 1 , to he Adj \ Spencer, piom — B M i\ 2 1. 

Spencer, H., Lieut. 25tli N. I., to he (’apt \. I'edl.u, prom — B May 2,» 

Stuart, R. I). Cad., ndm. to Inf. and piom. to Kns — B Max 1 1 
Shaw, J. A., Mr., to he l)ep. Collect, ol Customs and Tow n Duties at hesideney 
B. May l(i. 

Shepherd, H. R., Rev. to be District Chaplain atCanna, Calcutta.— Max 17. 
Snook, J. V., Ens. 23d N. 1., to he Lieut, v Moule. piom ( \pnl 23 
Sandford, J., Assist.-Surp., permitted to place lus semces at the disposal ot the 
Resident of Nagpore.—C. April 21. 

Taylor, G., Capt. 3d N. L, on fml to Fur. for health — B Max- 3. 

Towand, Lieut. 1 1th N. 1., to he Capt. v. 3\ ood, piom - B Mnv 2 . 
Thornburry, A., Lieut. 4tli N. L, to he <Juit.-M.ist and lulcip. ol llmdostunee. 

Trash, F., sen. Sun?., to be Superintend. Sunr.v. Ftkfonl, piom. B. Max 5. 
Thomson, Capt., Maj. of Bii S to Loops stationed at Bcil.ampuic, icm. to Haj 
pootana Field Force.— C. A pul 30 

XVentherspoon, J. C„ Capt. 2.1 Bene.d S. I . on In, lough to Cap.' ot (tuo.1 Hop. 
for eighteen months. — B. June 2. . , . ,, », 

XVhitetalfc.T. Kns., postal to 12th N ]•-'>• 'M>.. I 21. 

Wroughtoo, G. C., Mr, to be Register at llioath.-ll. April -It. 


Barnett, tlie lady of .1, Kwp. 1 ’ 1,1 Itro.n’li, June .* 

Birdwood, the lady ol U , Ks'l, Go . »•> ' ‘ , 

Cooper, the lady of the Rev J., <*i a miu, at ^ 

Crawford, the lady of sen* , of a son, on tlie Nidglinry Hills, 

Clementson, the lady oi 1‘. r., Ls p, 

April , 28 - , f ... ,, <- |( Hon?. A. mv, of a daughter, at On., more 

Campbell, the lady of Maj. C. . 

House, May 13. 1(liqs MavT 

Elliott, the lady of IX, b| , ^igi, Bond,,,; , May 20. 

Fearson, the liulyot M»j , " u . , i0 fa,l.,n ? l,UT,atColahal,, Bombay, 

Griffiths, the lady of Lieut., H. M s b 
May 2‘J. A ()f ;i daughter, Bombay, May 31 

Graves, the wife of the Hex. ■> _ ii.il Miv 1 

Haines, the lady of W., Esq., on the : ic g 10 > ^ At TcUicherry, 

Hooper, the lady of ^ 
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Macdonald, the lady of Lieut. W. P., Rifle-corps, of a son, at Kamptec, April 20. 

Maberly, the lady of Capt., Dcp.-Sec. Mil. Board, of a son, Madras, May 30. 

Pinson, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. 46‘th N. I., of a daughter, at Sccundrabad, 
April 24. 

Paske, the lady of Capt., of a son, Madras, May lfl. 

Poyntz, the lady of Lieut., H. M*s 30th Foot, of a daughter, Madras, May 23. 

Rowland, the lady of Assist.-Surg., W., at Poonah, May 13. 

Reid, the lady of H. S., Ksq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, May 22. 

Souza, the wife^f Antonio de, Esq., of a daughter, at Havel, June 13. 

Swanston, the lady of Capt. Paymast. of the Station of Guilon, of twin sons, 
April 20. 

Stonehousc, the lady of T. V., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Ncllore, May 6. 

Stuart, the lady of Capt. S., 1 7th N. I., of a son, at Vizagapatam, May 21. 

Stainforth, the lady of H., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Benares. 

Tomkins, the lady of Capt. G., 10th Bong. N. I., of a daughter, at Aurungabad, 
May 30. 

MARRIAGES. 

Blair, Wm., Esq., of Avontoun, Advocate, one of his Majesty’s Comissioners of 
Inquiry, to Jane Christian, eldest daughter of II. Noiiise, Esq., Cape of Good 
Hope, May 10'. 

Brand, Lieut, and Adj., J., II. M.’s Kith Foot, to Harriet, eldest daughter of the 
late R. Phipps, Esq., Esq., ofTlemei ara, at Madras, May 22. 

* Croket, Capt., J., Milit. Paymast. Mysore i)iv., to Sarah Anne, youngest daugh- 
ter of V. Munbee, Esq., of Clilton, Gloucestershire, at Bangalore, April 11. 

Crouch, J. J)., Mr., to Anna Maria, only daughter of G. L. W. Hendcrdinc, Esq., 
at Calcutta, May 28. 

Laurie. Capt., J., Paymast. of the Station, to Miss C. Fenwickc, at Jaulnah, 
May 1. 

Mullins, Edw., Esq., of Calcutta, to Miss Ann D’Rozario, at Calcutta, May 28. 

Smith, S., Esq., Civ. Serv., to Miss E. Amicsloy, at Choultry Plain, Madras, 
April 18. 

Torriano, Lieut., C. J., 28tliN. I., to Julia Tliercza, fourth daughter of Maj.J. C. 
Frank, Cominis, of Ordnance of the Station at Trichinopoly, May l(i. 

DEATHS. 

Armour, Carolina Wilhelmina, wife of the Rev. A. Armour, at Colombo, June 6'. 

Adamson, Mr. T., Agent of the Government Ga/.ette Press, aged 43, at Vcpery, 
May 24. 

Alexander, J. R,, Esq., Assit.-Surg. Madras Establishment, Bangalore, April 28. 

Baxter, R., Esq., Bombay, May 15. 

Backhouse, Lieut. G. L., II. M’s. 30th Foot, at Madras, May 15. 

Booth, G., Esq., of the firm of Watson and Co., Calcutta, May 27. 

Clarke, A. E., only son of Capt. W. C. Clarke, H. M’s. Cth Regt., Colabah, 
Bombay, May 26. 

Carlow, Ann Clarissa, eldest daughter of Alex., Esq., Calcutta, April 20. 

Conyers, J. I)., Esq., surviving partner of the firm of Breen and Co., aged 5], 
Calcutta, May 28. 

Dandis, H. R,, Ens., 13th N. I., lately, at Gooty, 

Edwards, Ellen, daughter of the late Capt., 25th N. I., aged Hi, Calcutta, May 26. 

Frier, Capt. Wm., late Commander of the Cassandra , at sea. 

Hall, Major- Gen. H., commanding the South. Div. of the Army, at Madras, 
May 12. 

Lyon, the wife of the Rev. C. J., Chaplain to the Forces, at Trincomalee, June 3. 

Mackay, Capt., W. H., H. M’s. 3d Foot, aged 35, at Colabah, Bombay, May 20. 
Monro, J., Esq., Civ, Serv,, at Palamcottah, May 23. 
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Murray, the Hon. Mrs. L. G. K., at Madras, May 12. 

JVfowart, Lieut., G. S., 12th N: I, at Conada, near VirUnagium, April 28 
Rose, C. P., Capt., 50th N. I., at Mangalore, May 28. 

Stoddart, Mrs., relict of the late Qu.-Mas. J. Stoddard, ll.M's.Uth Ucg., at 
Hongolie, May 26. 

Skitter, Capt., W. S., aged 41, atHowra, Calcutta, May 21. 

Scott, Wra., Esq., Assist.-Revcnue Surveyor, of the Survey-General Department, 

May 26. 

Tohin, Lieut., H. M’s 30th Foot, at Fort St. Geoige, May 26. 

Vernon, Lieut. G., II. C’s Marines, aged 31, M . 17 agon, Bombay, May 8. 

Watts, George, Esq., of the firm of Watts and Heath, Eenchurdi-street, at Cedar 
Grove, Richmond, on the 22d instant, aged 63. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


Date. 

1827. 
Nov. 12 
Nov. 12 
Nov. 12 
Nov. 12 
Nov. 13 
Nov. 26 
Nov. 26 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 

Liverpool . . 

Downs 

Dover 

Dover 

Dover 

Liverpool . . 

London . . 


Ship’s Name. 

Fai mer 
Noma 

Rosanna 
Win. Maitland 
Dove .. 

Indian Chief .. 
General Palmer 


Commander. Place of Depart. Dnte. 



NSW 

1 82 
.1 tine 

18 

Leggett . . 

M.uintim. 

duly 

H 

Ileul 

, NSW. 

June 

r» 

Moig.m .. 

. Mauiitius 

June 

26 

Cape 

Aug. 

0 ;, 

Gill 

, Bengal . . 

July 

3 

Truscott . 

. Madras .. 

July 

la 


ARRIVALS IN ILVSTKK N PORTS. 


Date. 

1827. 
June 16 
July 15 
July 15 
July 27 
Aug. 13 
Aug. 16 
Aug. 17 
Aug, 23 


Date. 


Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. 


Commander. 


Madras 

Straits of Sunda 

Straits of [Sunda 

Bengal . • 

Cape * • 

Cape 

Cape 

Cape 


Bomhav 

Kellie Castle . . 
Allred 
lsaliella 
Vibilia 

Henry Porcher .. 

Clyde 

Security 


(li.iintie .. 
E, idd 
l’c.tisou 
INfe 

Stephenson . . 
Jetieiy 
Mmiro 
Ross 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Port of Depart. Ship’s Name 


Commander 


1827. 

Oct. 27 Deal 
Oct. 28 Liverpool 
Nov. 5 Downs 
Nov. 5 Portsmouth 
Nov. 10 Gravesend 
Nov. 12 Deal 
Nov. 14 Cowes 
Nov. 14 Downs 
Nov. 17 Portsmouth 
Nov. 17 Greenock 
Nov. 18 Portsmouth 
Nov. 18 Plymouth 
Nov. 20 Deal 
Nov. 22 Plymouth 
Nov. 22 Greenock 
Nov. 23 Liverpool 


Frances 

Somcrby 

Cumberland 

Lai la Rookh 

Coventry 

Peru 

London 

Auriga 

Satellite (H M.S.J 
M. Stirirt Elplnn. 
Undaunted (H. M.S.J 
Mary Ann 
J’atience 
Exmouth 
Fortune 
Bolivar 


Ilcai (1 

Holmes . • 

Steel 

M'Callum •• 
Purdie * ■ 

Grahatn 
I'ntln imrham 
W.dfoid .. 
Law 
Rile hie 
( iiflord 
O’Brnn .. 
Matthews .. 
Graham 
Gilkcson . • 
Winder .. 


Port of Depart. 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 


Destination 

Cape .V Mail. 

Mauritius 

Bombay 

Madras 

St. Helena 

Mauritius 

Batavia 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Mad. A Beng. 
( a|*‘ 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay 
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General List of Passengers. 


General List of Passengers. 

Passengers Homewards. 

By the General Palmer, from Madras Capts. Bell, Guessia, 4 1st reg., Domes 
4Gth reg. ; Licuts. Harding, Shaldon, Bandy, Prcttyman, M'Cready, Collins’ 
Homes (died 30th Oct,) ; Drs. Gumming, Bell, Job; Mcssis. Mounsev 
Ogilvie, Lewis ; Mrs- and Miss Cochrane ; Master and Misses Ogilvic ; Master 
Fife ; Mesdaines Lewis, Job, Colljns, and child ; 32 invalids. 

By the Africa, from Bengal Capt. Cornfootj Messrs. Lawrence and 
Wellen. 

Passenger Outwards. 

By the Mary Ann, for Madras and Bengal Major Kdw. Osborne, 2d reg. 
N. 1. ; Capts. F. Brind, Bcng. Artil., T. Hide, 43d reg. Mad. N. I., T. Warner 
18th reg. Mad. N. 1., J. Nicol, and J. W. Moncritre, 23d reg. Mad. N. 1. ■ Assist.- 
Surgs. J. Owen and J. Home ; II. Woolaston, Esq. ; E. Iinpey, Esq., Civ. Serv. • 
J. Darby, Esq. ; Cadets T. James, F. Barnett, W. Mackenzie, T. S. Jarvis • 
Messrs J. R. Moncrifte, M .and II. Fitzpatrick ; Mesdaines Mainwaring, Napier, 
and Warner; Misses Showcis, Hodges, Wilkinson, Warner, Hennessey, Maria 
Mary, and Eliza Green ; three English and live Native servants. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The past month lias been productive of no intelligence of public interest from 
India of a later date then that given in our last ; and as we have incorporated, 
among the general articles of our present Number, such extracts from the 
principal Indian Papers as remained unpublished on our hands, it has been 
unnecessary to offer any General Summary of News,— the details of particular 
intelligence being all given under the several classified heads to which they respec- 
tively belong. 

Second Postscript. 

The papers brought by the Indian Chief are to the 4th of July. The discussion 
on the Stamp Act continued to agitate the public mind at Calcutta. On tbe 3d, 
by the concession of the Court as a favour, the right being denied, counsel was 
heard against the Regulations. The whole of the first day’s sitting was occupied 
by the speech of Mr. Winter. 

A meeting, for taking into consideration tbe erection of a monument to Lord 
Hastings, was to take place on the 11th of July, 

The ship John , Captain Dawson, from the Mauritius, and latterly from Cove- 
long and Madras, salt-laden, struck on the western sea reef, June 30, and was 
totally lost. The Chief Officer, and twelve of her crew, reached the Honourable 
Company’s ship Windsor, at the new anchorage that night. Captain Dawson, 
with two passengers, (Lieut. Warren, of his Majesty’s service, from Madras, 
and a surgeon, not named, from the Isle of France,) with six of the ship’s crew, 
were left on the wreck. The boats of the Windsor had gone to their assistance, 
with what success was not known. 

The General Palmer has just arrived from Madras, whence she sailed on the 
15th July, bringing intelligence of tbe decease of Sir Thomas Munro, the late 
Governor of that Presidency. Sir Thomas was about embarking on board his 
Majesty’s ship Tamar for England, which ship sailed two days prior to the 
General Palmer. It forms a somewhat remarkable coincidence that bis death 
occuried about the time that lfis successor, Mr. Lushington, left this country, 

It is understood to have been determined by the Board of Control, that a new 
Presidency, to be termed that of Central India, shall be forthwith established, 
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